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ture of the oatbfidrai church of Woroestor. 

fo. Lond. 1823 

WINKLES (B.)—Architectural and picturesque iilustrsb- 
tioDS of the cathedral eburebes of England and WikJes 
. . . New edition [Ac.]. 3 vole. So. Lond. 1861-60 


G. F. M. MERRIMAN'S BEQUEST. 

Loak Library. 

BtCKMASTER (M. A)—EloroonUry architecture [Ac.]. 

8 o. Oxford 1868 

COLLING (J. K.)—DetiuU of Gothic architecture mea¬ 
sured and drawn by J. K. 0. [Reprint] 2 vols. 

4o. Lond. n.d. 

CORNES (JAMES)—Modem bouung in town and 

country [Ac.]. 4o. Lond. 1605 

DAVISON (T. RAFFLES) Editor—The arts connected 

with building. Lectures on craftsmanship and design 
[Ac.]. So. Lond. 1609 

ELDER-DUNCAN (J. H.)—Country cottages and week¬ 
end homes. 4o. Lond. [1906] 

The house beautiful and useful, being practical aug^- 
tions on furnishing and decoration. 4o. Lond. 1607 

GARDEN CITY HOUSES—Garden dty houses and 
domestic interior details. [Technical Jonmals, Ltd.) 

fo. Lond. 1913 

OREBNWELL (A) AND ELSDEN (J. V.)—Roads: 
their construction and maintenance [Ac.]. 

8 o. Lond. 1601 

HOFPUS'S MEASURER—Hoppua’s measurer. Edited 
and enlaiged by W. Richar^on [Ac.]. Bo. Lond. n.d. 

HURST (J. T.)—Handbook of formolm, tables, and 
memoranda for architectural surYeyors [Ac.]. 14th 
od. ob. mo. Lond. 1865 


JENSEN^(G. T. G.)—By-laws as to house drainage and 
house fittings made by the LC-O- Annotated by 
G. I. Q. J. [Ac.). So. Lond. 1001 

JOURNAL—Architects’ and builders’ journal. Misoel- 
laoeous architectural plates, 1613-14. 

fo. [Lond. 1913-14] 

Architectural review [Ac.], vols. 1-17. 

to. Lond. 1807-1605 

Arohiteoture: a monthly magaaine of architectural art. 
Edited by J. D- Morgan, vola 1, 2, and 3 ^p. 1-232). 

, fo. Lond. 1896-[1898) 

MACARTNEY (MERVYN E.)—Recent Elaglish domestic 
architecture . . . being a special issue of The ArcAi- 
teetural Ecpiew. volt. 1. 2, 4 and 5. 

fo. Lond. 1908-12 

MAITLAND (?.)—Building estates [Ao.]. 3rd. ed. 

8 o. Lond. 1900 

MERRIMAN (H.)—American civil enginoen’ pocket book. 

2nd ed. enlaiged. So. Now York 1912 

NETTLEFOLD (J. 8.)—Practical housing. 

8 o. Letebworth 1908 
RICKMAN (THOMAS)—An attempt to discrirainata the 
styles of architecture in England, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation; with a sketch of the Grecian 
and Roman orders. Seventh edition . . . by J. H. 
Parker. 8 o. Oxford and Lond. 1881 

SHAW-SHARROW (W*.) EdUor —Flats, urban houses and 
cottage hemes [Ao.]. sm. fo. Lpnd. n.d. 

The modem home, a book of British domeetio arolutec- 
tore for moderate incomes [Ac.], sm. fo. Lond. n.d. 
SILLS (SPENCER)—Oommon-senso homes [Ac.]. 

4o. Lond. 1912 

SMITH (T. ROGER)—Arohiteeture: Gothic and renais¬ 
sance. 8 o. Lond. 1893 

SMITH (T. ROGER) AND SLATER (JOHN)—Archi¬ 
tecture ; dasaic and esriy Christian. So. Lond. 1893 
SPIERS (R. PHBNE)—Tlic orders of architecture, Greek, 
Roman, and It^ao . . . edited, with note#, by 
B. P. 8 . 2ad erl. fo. Lond. 1893 

STEPHENSON (G-)—Estimating [Ac.]. 8 o. Lond. 1903 

STUART (J.) AND REVETT (N.)~The antiquities of 
Athens and other monuments of Greece [Ae.]. 3nd 
ed. 8 o. Lond. 1898 

TREDQOLD (T.)—Elementary prlnoipioa of carpentry 
. . . Fourth edition, qorreoted and considerably 
enlarged, with an appendix ... by Peter Bdriow. 

40. Lond. 1853 

WARD (J.)—Historic ornament. TiratiM on dceoraiive 
art and architectural ornamont [Ac.]. 8 o. Lond. 1897 
WIGHTWICK (Q.)—Hints to young architects... 0th ed. 
revised . . . by G. H. Gntllanme. 8 o. Lond. 1665 

Totai. VoLUStKa of Periodicels. ReporU and 

Transaetion* of SoeteUte, and Part* of Work* 
i**ved in *trial form, note in progre**) —104. 
Pamphi-bts—41.: 

BOOKS -PURCHASED. * 
Reference Library. 

ADAMS (H.)—Theory and practice in designing. 

So. Lond. 1911 

ALLAN (C. E.) AND ALLAN (F. J.)—The housing of the 
worlring olaasei acts, 1890-1909, and the liouaing acts, 
1914, annotated and explained [Ac.]. 4th ed. 

8 c. Lond. 1916 

ANDREWS (E. 8 .)—Farther problems In the theory and 
desigo of struotnree [Ac.]. 8 o. Load. 1913 

BARRY (CHARLES)—Enlargement of the House of 
Commons. [From The Nineteenth Century, Ap. 190A] 

pam. 8 o. Lond. 1906 
BERBTTINI (P.)—Barberinn aul» fornix Rome, . . . 
pieturis admirandns oujus • . . ireagines et monoero- 
mata in hisoe deliseamentis ad sinuUtadinam adum] 
brata Urban VIII [Ac.]. ob. fo. Rome [1690?- 
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OftletiA dipinU D 6 i paluzo del piencipe PanSlio . . . 
intagliata da C. Cede [Ae.]. ob. 10 . Rome [1600?] 
(Roaiid loftier.) 

BOARD OP AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES—Final 
report of the departmental oommittee on land aettie* 
ment for sailors and soldiers. 2 parts. 

fo. Lond. 1916 

BOSWELL (P. a. H.) AXD OTHERS—A supplementary 
memoir on British resources of sands and rooks used 
in fflass-manulacture [Ac.]. 80 . Lond-. 1917 

BOULGER (0. 6.)—Wood, a manual of the natural 
history and industrial applications of the timbers of 
oommeroe. 2 od ed., revised and enlarged. 

Lond. 1908 

BURY (—}—Modties de marberie d’usage et de d 6 oor 
[Ac.]. fo. Paris n.d. 

BYNB (A.) AND STAPLEY (U.)—Spanish architeo- 
tare of the sixteenth eantory: general view of the 
plateresquo and Herrera styles. 

80 . Nev York and Lond. 1917 
CANTERBURY—Notes on the painted in Canter- 
bnry cathedral... viih preface by F. W. Farrar. 

80 . Aberdeen 1897 

GHAMOUIN {-r-l—OoReotion de vue« de Paris TAo.]. 

ob. fo. Paris n.d. 

OOULANOES (PU 8 TEL DE)—La eit 6 antique: Etude 
snr le onlte, )e droit, lea institutions de la Grhoe et de 
Rome. , 80 . Paris 1917 

ORAH (R. A.)—^The substance of Qothie. Six lectures on 
the development of arohitecture from Charlemagne to 
Henry VIII [Ae.]. 80 . Boston 1917 

OUNNINGBLAM (W.)—Notes on the oifaniiation of the 
mason's craft in England. [From the Procetdinft of 
the British Academy, vol. vi.] pam- 80 . Lend. [1913] 
CUSHMAN (A. S.) AND GARDNER (B. A.)—The corro¬ 
sion and preaervataon of iron and steel. 

80 . New York and Lond. 1910 
EL 8 AM (R.)—Essay on rural architecture, illustrated by 
original and economical designs [Ac.], fo. lA>nd. 1803 
ENGLAND—Census of England and Wales, 1911. vol. x. 
pt 1.' OccupationB and industries, fo. Lond. 1914 
— vol. X Appendix. Qaaei&ed and alphabetical 
lists of ooeupaaons [Ac.]. fo. J^nd. 1915 

FRBITA 6 (J. E.}—Fbe preventaon aaul fire protection as 
applied to building oonstmetion [Ac.]. 

80 . New York 1912 

GANDY (J.)—The rural architect; consisting of various 
design for country buUdinn [Ac.]. 4o. Lond. 1806 

GARDNER (H. A.)—Paint teohnolon and tests. 

80 . New York and Lond. 1911 
OOLDMANN (N.)—^Traetatus de stylometris rive instru- 
. mentis quibos quinqne ordines aiehitecturs . . . 
[Text, Latin and German.] fo. Leyden 1662 

GOTCH (j. ALFRED)—The Englisb homo from Charles I 
to Grarge IV, its arobitectnre, decoration and garden 
design. 80 . Lond. [1918] 

GREAT BRITAIN—Paultamskt—A n act to authorise 
the riosing and tale of the church of St. Clave, South¬ 
wark [Ac.]. fo. Lond. 1918 

HARRISON (J. B.)— PrimitlTC Athens as described by 
Tbuaydidss. 80 . Cambridge 1006 

HORNE (E.)—Primitive sun dials or scratch di^s . . . 

with a preface by J. Charles Oox. 80 . Taunton 1917 
HOWARD (F. B.) AND CROS 6 LEY {F. H.)—English 
church woedwork, a study in, oraftomanship during 
the mediwral period A.D. 1250-1550. 

4o. Lend. [1917] 

JACKSON (M. T.)—^Tbe museum: a manual of the 
housing and care of art oolleotions. 

So.New York and Lond. 1917 
JACKSON (Sim T. Q.)—A holiday in Umbria, with an 
account of Urbino and the '‘Oorteglano " of CutigUone. 

80 . Lon<r 1917 

JENKINSON (W.)—London churches before the Great 
Ftre. 80 . Lond. 1917 


KETCHUH (MILO 8 .)—^The design of walls, bins and 

S un elevators, find ed. 80 . New York 1913 

ON SURVEY COMMITTEE—Eostbury manor 
bouse, Barking. . . with drawings by H. V. 0. Curtis. 

4o. [Lond. 1018] 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—London Topo- 
^ gnphioal record . . : vol. zi. 80 . Lond. 1917 

MAI% (EMILB)—L’art allemand et I’art franfais dn 
moyen tM. 80 . Paris 1017 

MANSON (JT LBA 8 R}—Experimental boilding science. 

vol. 1. 80 . Cambridge 1917 

MARLIANI (G. D.)—Urbis Rome topograpbia [Ac.]. 

fo. Rome 1544 

MAYOR (J.) AND RAMBERT (CH.).—Architecture et 
sculpture fundraires, monuments oontemporains des 
oimetidies de Paris. fo. Venailles n.d. 

PRIOR (E. 8 .)—The-cathedral builders in England. 

80 . Lond. 1905 

PUPIN (M. J.)—South Slav monuments. I—Sortnan 
orthodox choroh. Edited by P. J. M. witK an intro¬ 
duction by Sir T. 0. Jackson. fo. Lond. 1918 

RUDALL (A. R.)—Party walls and the rights and lia¬ 
bilities of adjoining owners in relation thereto [Ac.]. 
find ed. 80 . Lond. 1916 

SAGLIO (E.)—Diotionnrire des aotiquit^s grecques et 
romoines [Ac.] 52i6me fosc. (vota—xyMuni). 

fo. Paria 1917 

8 EARLE (A. B.)—Kilns and kiln building. 

80 . Lond. 1915 

SWARBRECK (& D.)—Sketohea in Scotland. 

fo. Lond. 1639 

YEOMANS (A B.) Editor —CSty reridential land develop¬ 
ment .. . Competitive plans for subdividing .. . land 
in the outskirts of Chicago. fo. Chicago [1916] 

TOUT (T. F.)—Mediaeval town planning i a lecture de¬ 
livered at the John Rylaods library ... 13 Dec. 1916 
[Ac.]. to. Manchester 1917 

WILLIAJIS (R.)—Jemsalem, the city of many sieges. 

80 . Alexandria 1918 

ZONCA (V.)—^Novo teatro di machine et edificii [Ac.] 

40. Padua 1621 

Total.:—46 Voltjuxs. 3 PaMBHLXta. 

THE LOAN LIBRARY. 

PRESENTED. 

BAKER (W. J.}. the publisher—F skily Hovbs—A 
second series of over 60 designs for family homes [Ac.]. 

4o. Lond. 1912 

A third series of sixty designs [Ae.]. 4o, Lend. 1913 

Sktb-Smitb (W. H.) ard Morxo (W. E.}—Ideri derigns 
for houses [Ac.]. 4o. Lond. n.d. 

CONCRETE PUBLICATIONS, LTD., the publishera— 
Lakbmak (Albbet)—C oncrete oottogos, smalt gar¬ 
ages, and farm buildings. to. Lond. 1918 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, the publiahew— 
Mansor (J. Lbabs)—E xperimental building science, 
vol. 1. 80 . Cambridge 1917 

GRIFFITH (MfSS)—S oanr (St* Johr}—D escription of 
the house snd muKcure on the north side of unooln's- 
Inn-FIelds, the rrsidenee of J. S. [Ac.], fo. Lond. 1835 
HODGE A CO. (W.), the publishers—WnxTX (W. E.}— 
Digest of the Royal Commission on Housing in Scot¬ 
land [Ac.]. 80 . Edinburgh and Glasgow 1918 

PUTNAirS SONS (G. P.), the Publishers—Kmo (G. G.)— 
George Edmund Street: unpunished notes and le- 
printed papers, with an essay by 0 . O. K. 

60 . [New Y 6 rk] 1918 
Total j—8 Volcmbs. 

PURCHASED. 

ADAMS (HENRY)—Theory and practice in designing. 

80 . Lond. 1911 

A 8 HBEE (0. R.)—Where the great city stands : a study 
in the new civica. 4o. Lond. 1917 
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BOND (F. BLIGH)—The gate of remembrance [Ao.] 

8 o. Oiford 1918 

BOULGER (6- 8.)—Wood, a manaal of the natural history 
and industrial application of the timbers of commerce. 
2nd ed. . So. Lond- 1908 

HUSBAND (J.) AND HARBY (W.)—Stroctnral eneineer- 
ing. 2nd ed. So. Lond. 1914 

JACK (QEORQE)—Wood carving; desiga and workman* 
ship [Ac.]. 8o. Lond. 1918 

KENDRIOK (A. F.)—Engliah embroidery. 

So. Lend. 1918 

KERSHAW (0. B.)—Sewage pnrification and disposal. 

So. Cambtioge 1916 

LAKEM AN (ALBERT)—Concrete cottages, small garages, 
and farm buildings. So. Lond. 1018 

MORRIS (C. T.)—^Designing and dotmling of simple stect 
stmotares. 3rd ed. 8o. New York and Lond. 1014 
POST (G. L.)—Building superintendenoe for reinfoned 
concrete stmetuTes fAc.] So. Chicago 1917 

RANSOME (E. L.) AND SAURBRET (A.)— 
concrete buildings [Ao.]. 

So. New York and Lond. 1912 
TOUT (T. F.)—'Mediaeval town planning: a lecture 
delivered at the John Rylands library ... 13 Deo. 
1916 [Ac.}. So. Manob^terlOl? 

Torai. 18 VoLxrxis. 


DRAWINGS PRESENTED. 

GRACE (JOHN DIBLEE), Hon. A$tociate. the Artist 
II.—Portfolio of Moustfi) Drawivos aim Skstchbs 

Assisi: Church of S. Franoesoo (upper church); study of 
vaulting decoration with vanoos details of orna¬ 
ment ; 4 sheets. D. 1859 

S. Francesco (upper ohnrch); full sise details of 
dado decoration; details of stained giasa in apse and 
8 . transept windows ; details of tama ornament to 
stalls; the marble pulpit (perapeetiTe view); 9 
sheets. D. 1S59 

- Church of S. Franoesoo ; (lower church) view of 
interior; details of roof and wall deooraiions and of 
stained glass ; 6 sheets. D. 1859 

Bologna: Cbuioh of S. Petronio; details of stained glass ; 
2 sheets. D. [1875] 

-S. Petronio; details of Taultiug decoration ; 2 

sheeta. D. 1863 

Brescia: Palatso Hartinengo; detail of a cmiing decora¬ 
tion. D. 1863 

Qvita Costellana: the cathedral; details of mosaics over 

entrance (exterior); sketch elevation of sedilia in 
chapel, with details of mosaic decoration ; 2 eheets. 

D. 1869 

Ferrara: Castello Vecchio ; detail of wall decoration by 
Doseo Dossi. D. 1863 

Florence: Church of S. Mioiato ; detail of fresco border 
in the sacristy; detail of oeiting decoration in obapel; 
2 sheets. D. 1859 

- 8 . TrinitA; detail of wall decoration and of 

pilaster carving; 2 sheets. D. 1659, 1901 

—— 8 . Croce ; mew of the oholr. D. 1859 

- - A Croce ; details of wall and vaulting decoration; 

study of onpola decoration in the cloistcre; 4 sheets. 

D. 1859 

—— 8 . Orooe; various studies of stiuned glass; 4 
sheets. 1859 

-sketch of the pulpit; detail of frieze to wrought 

iion'soreen. D. 1869 

-Church of 8 . Maria Novella; study of staioed 

glass of choir window (middle compartment of 
centre light). D. 1859 

-Palazzo Vecchio; detail of wall and vaulting 

decoration in eorfi/e. D. 1859 


Flotcnoc: Palazzo Veoohio; details of ceiling and window 
soffit decoration : 2 abccto. D. 1859 

——— Palazzo Vecchio ; (chapel of 8 . Bernardo) studies 
of wall and ceiling docoratton ; 4 shoots. D. 1859 

-Palazzo Ricoardi (Medici ehapel) study of ceiling 

decoration ; details of stall carving; 3 sheets. 

D. 1859, 1904 

Genoa: the oathedrai; sketch elevation of brssa candela¬ 
brum with detskils of mouldings. D. 1859 

-Church of 8 . Lorenzo; detul of carvod ornament. 

K. doorway. D. 1859 

Church of 8 . Matteo; a capital iu the oloistera. 

D. 1850 

-Palazzo Doria Pamfili; study of vaulting decora¬ 
tion in the Sala dei Gigsmti and the upper loggia; 
2 sheets. D. 1863 

-Palazzo Spinola; studies of vaulting decoration ; 

2 sheets. D. 1859 

-- House la the Strada Nuova; study of staircase 

vaulting deooration. D. 1859 

- - Dominican convent; detairof vaulting decora- 

tion. D. 1859 

Lucca : the cathedral; water-colour sketch of interior; 
study of the colour deooration of a nave vault with 
detail of the ornament to larger scale; details of 

male roof decoration ; 4 sheets. D. 1859 

Mantua : Palazzo del Ti ; studies of fresco deeorations 
in the Sala di Psicbe and Sala di Oesare; 5 sheets. 

D. 1863, 1906 

- Palazzo Dueale; detail of ceiling decoration. 

D. 1863 

-Palazzo Veoohio ; detail of ceiling deooration. 

D. 1863 

Milan : Church of S. Satiro : detail of omliog decoration. 

D. 1875 

-S. Vittore; detiuls of tbs dome and nave roof 

deeorations. D. 1876 

Orvieto : the cathedral ; view of interior looking B. 

D. [18691 

-the oathedrai; elevation and section of one bay of 

choir stalls. D. 1859 

-detail of deooration to shaft—arch leading to the 

obapel of 8 . Britio. D. [1859] 

-the cathedral (ehapel of 8 Brizio) study of the 

wall deooration ; 2 sheets. D. 1859 

-the oathedrai (chapel of S. Oorporale) detail of 

vault rib decoration. D. 1869 

Padua: Church of 8 . Agoitino degli Enmitaai; detail 
offrceco deooration in the Mantegna chapel. D. 1876 
-Chapel of 6 . Giorgio; detul of fresco decoration. 

D. 1875 

-Chapel of the Madonna dell' Arena; details of 

fresco painting and stained glass; 2 sheets. 

D. 1875 

Parma: the cathedral; details of vaulting deooration 
and of the frescoes in the chap^; 7 sheets. D. 1863 
-——Church of 8 . GioTsnni Evaagelista; detsll of 
vaulting and ceiling decoration ; 3 sheets. D. 1901 
Pavia: the Certosa; decorative dettils from the chapel 
and the refeoton; 3 sheets. D. 1863 

Perugia: Church of 6 . Pietro ; detsil of frieoe carving of 
the choir stalls ; stndy of illumination from a choir- 
book (dated 1511-181. D. 1869 

— Oollegio del Cambio; studies of oolou^ decora- 
tioD of tne chapel; 3 sheets. D. 1859, 1904 

Piacenza: church <a 6 . Siato ; details of ceiling decora¬ 
tions—Nave, transept and N. aisle; 3 sheets. 

D. 1904 

- 8 . Maria della Campagna; detail of cupola 

decoration. D. 1863 

I^sa: the cathedral; pencil sketch of sculptured lion 
supporting a column of pulpit; study of mosaic 
over W. door; study of etmned glass (window of 8 . 
aisle); 3 sheets. D. 1859 
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Hsa: baptuterri water'Ooloar sketch of palpit. 

D. 1859 

-Oarapo Santo; detail of colound diaper from a 

moDament; 2slieet«. !)• 1869 

Pistoia: ohonk of S. Andtaa: sketch of figure senipturo 
at an angle of pulpit. U. 1669 

Prato : the cathedral ; details of vaulting decoration in 
the ohapel of the high altar and the Capella della 
Cintola; 2 a))eet 8 . 0.^1859] 

Ravenna: Gbnrob of 8 . ApoUinare Nooro ; studies of 
mosaic decoration ; 3 sbeeta. D. 1875 

--— 8 . ApoUinare in Classe ; studiw of mosaic decora* 

tion; 2 sheets. B. 1875 

— 8 . Vitale i details of mosaic decoration in choir: 

2 shMta. B. [1875] 

_Tomb of Galla Placidia; details of mosaic 

deooratioos ; 2 sheets. B. [1875] 

--Obapol of the Aiohi episcopal Palaoe; detail of 

mosaic decoration. B. [1875] 

Romo: Baptistery of 8 . Ooostaosa; det^s of IVtb 
oeniarr mosaics. B. 1850 

-— Eanliea of 8 . Paulo ; detail of mosaic border on 

aroh of tnbune. B. 1850 

——> Basilioa of 6 . Lorenzo ; details of mosaic deoora- 
tious. B. 1660 

-Obureh of 8 . Olomente; deti^ls of colour decora¬ 
tion of tribune. • B. 1859 

- 8 . Ciovaum in Laterano; studj of mosaic 

decoration : (Baptistery)—details of colour decora¬ 
tion ; (Chapel of 6 . Tiorenzo)—nletail of colour deco¬ 
ration ; 2 sbeeta. B. 1869 

- 6 . Maria in Ara Cesli; details of mosaic decora- 

‘ tion. B. 1859 

.. ■ ■ 8 . Uaria della Psue ; detail elevation of Ponzetti 

monument; decorative details of a demivanlt in a 
side chapel: 2sheets. B. 1859 

- 6 . Maria de! Popolo ; cupola over the ehoir. 

B. 1859 

■ I 8 . Maria sopra Minerva; dotaUs of pilaster 
carving from tvo monaments. B. 1859 

' Palazzo Famessna; detail of wall painting in 
entrance hall; study of ceiling in the Camera di 
Alessandro, with section and detuls of coxnieo 
decoration ; 2 sheets. B. [I860] 

' Ytlla M^ama; detail of doooration of central 
cupola of the portico. B. 1869 

' - ■ Vatican; stanza of the School of Athens " ; 
vaulting deeoration. B. 1869 

. Vatican ; appartamenti Borgia—detail of fresco 

decoration. B. 1859 

—— Vatican; loggia of Raphael—detail of fresco 
decoration, vault of second bay. B. 1669 

—— Masco Borbonioo; stndies of raosaios and 

S ainted decoration from Pompeii and Heroulaneum; 
sheets. B. 1860 

- — study of antique bas-relief stucco decoration 

(via Latina). B. 1860 

Siena: the oatbedrsl; detail of spandrel decoration; 
sketch plan of library ceiling showing system of 
oolonr decoration with details of mouienngs ; study 
of fresoo doooration in the Sals Picoolominj, with 
sketch plan of vaulting; study of majolica tile 
pavement; 4 sheets. B. 1859 

-the cathedral; baptistery of 8 . Giovanni—water¬ 
colour drawiog of intorior; decorative details of 

vaulting ribs; 2 shoots. B. 1869 


Siena; Palazzo Fubbliocr; details of decoration of a 

doorframe. B. 1859 

-Palazzo Fubblioo (the chapel) detail elevation 

of iron soreen, with seetiona of mouldings; wash 
drawing of a comT>a.rtment of the sedilia with full 
size details of mouldings ; details of painted dceora- 
tion of a book cover frame : 5 sheets. B. 1850 

-Palazzo Pubblieo; Sala del Oran Commie ; 

details of fresoo paintings. B. [1850] 

-Fountain of 8 . Gievanm; pencil drawing. 

' B. 1859 

^rin : the cathedra]; part elevation of brass soreen to 
ride ohapel (figured sketch, with details of monld- 
ings) 3 2 sbeeta. B. 1860 

— ■ Hotel Fedor; sketch elevation of part of fafade. 

B. 1859 

Vonioe: Aooademia di Belle Arti; detail of ceiling 
decoration. B. 1883 

——— Palazzo Bueale; detail of carved wooden ooil- 

ing—Sala dei Busti ; detaHs of ceiling decorations— 
Camera degli Scarlatti ; 8 sheets. B. 1863 

-Palamso Grimanl 3 details of eeiUng-decorations ; 

4 shoete. B. 1875 

-Souola di 8 . Roeco ; details of ceiling decorations; 

2 sheets. B. 1875 

-COiurch of 8 . Marco 3 dolsils of mosiucs of por. 

tico. B. 1883 

ly. Marta Glorioso dei Frari 3 detail of vaulting 
decoration. B. 1006 

8 - Maria del MiracoU ; studios of coiliag decora¬ 
tion 3 S sheets. B. 1906 

— 8 . Sebastiano 3 atndica of ceiling decorations; 

2 sheets. B. 1908 

— S. Stephano; detail of coiling deeoration. 

B. 1006 

- 8 . Zaoearia; detail of decoration to soffit of choir 

within the chaMl. B. 1863 

Verona: Church 01 S. Anastasia; detail of transept 
vaulting decoration. B. 1863 

-8. Fermo ; details of fresco deooratioos. 

B. 1863 

— - S. Msria in Organo; study of wall and ceiling 

decoration. B. 1906 

- 8 . Zeno ; details of fies 4 Xi doooration. B. 1863 

Amiens: the oatiiedral; dotail study of st^ed glass. 

B. 1867 

Avignon: palais d«s Papes; details of fresoo decoration 
by Giotto in the pnvato ohapel. B. 1859 

Caudobeo t ohuroh ol 8 . Marie (chapel of Saint- 
Franfois}; detail of stained glass wi^ow. B. 1905 
Lyons: the oathedra!; measured sketch elevatioa of z 
bench panel with details of carving. 1). 1850 

Munich 3 the Frauenkirohe ; detail of stained glass. 

B. 1867 

Nutomborg: ohuroh of S. Sebald; various details of 
stained glass. B. 1867 ■ 

Strassbuig: the oathcdralj detail studies of. stained 
glass 3 2 sheela. B. 1887 

CRAOE (JOHN BIBLBB), Non. j4ssocta/e, the Artist. 
Sketch-book of miscellaneous studies of architectural 
and other subjeote in Spain. 63 pp- fo. B. 1871 
Total :->-Bbawihg 8 : 193 Shbbts : I Vol. 
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AODKESS BY THE PEESIDENT, ME. HENRY T. HARE. • 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 5th Novenii>er, 1017. 

Ladibs and GBNTi.B3tBN, —For the fourth time our session opwts uiuh-r tlie slmdow of the great, 
war, and the conditions under which we exist as a profession have Jiot \ »rii*d from tluwe in whicli 
our late President addressed us last year, except that there has heeu a inaterial tight<*ning up of th«* 
restrictions which limit, said indeed practically forbid, the exorcise of our calling. We had hoped tiiat we 
might have seen this chair still occupied by the same President who ha.*? ho ahly conductwl the affairs 
of the Institute since the beginning of the war, and who held all the lhrea<lH of such activities as 
were permitted to us, ami that he would have continued until he could ham I over the t)ftioe under peaa* 
conditions. This, however, was not to lie; and we realised that there luusl Im- a Uniit beyond whicli 
endurance could not be strained. I am sure I am expressing the universal feeling amongst our 
members, and particularly those who are membera of the Council, and therefore more intimately 
acquainted with the strenuous nature of the work which falls to the lot of the occupant of the President’s 
chaii, when I say that the Institute and the profession as a whole are deeply indebted to Hr. Newton 
for the manner in which he has throughout kept before him the single-minded view of pressing forward 
tJie interests of architeote and architecture, and their claims to recognition. If we have not succeeded 
to the extent to which we should have desired, it has been entirely due to unfortunate prejudices 
and want of knowledge as to our real functions in many quarters, and amongst the public generally. 

These prejudices it must be one of our principal objects to remove by endeavouring to educate 
and interest the public, a task which is probably the work of a generation or two at least. W'e hs-l 
very strongly that had our special ijualifications l>een properly understood, we should have Ikhii 
allowed and invited to serve the national needs in many clirections where less qualifieil, or entirely 
unqualified, persons have l>een emplf)yod. 

By far the moat important event which has taken place during the past twelve inontlw is the 
entiy of the United States into the war by our side, thus uniting the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to fight for a common object. Kb architects we have exchange<l most cordial greetings with our 
brother architects in America, many of whom we know well, and count amongst our personal friends. 
To any of these whom the exigencies of the war may bring over to thin side we extend the hand of 
frien(tehip, and invite them io make such use of this Institute as opportunity may allow them, and 
we assure them they will be more than welcome. 

Although the regular exercise of our profession ha.*? been realricted, or practically non-existent, 
there have still been many grave and weighty questions with which we, as an Institute, liave had to 
concern ourselves. Many of these questions still continue to exercise us. atid there an* inauy more 
before us which will demand most anxious and careful consideration. 

In the last address from this chair, the President alluded to the Bill for strengthening and altering 
the Charing Gross Railway bridge which was then before Parliament, and to the prospect which 
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soemed lo be upeuing of jsweeping away that unsightly structure and, replacing it by a really fine 
road-bridge worthy of our magnificent river. The hope of this, which was shared by all who have 
the beauty of our great metropolis at heart, lias unfortunately been indefinitely postponed. I am 
happy to say, however, that the opposition of the R.I.B.A. and the London Society has resulted in 
very important modifications in the Bill, which will ensure that every opportunity ia given to the 
authorities to consider the possibilities of the greater scheme, which we advocate, before they are 
committed by large expenditure to the existing bridge and terminus. There seems to be a possibility 
that it may be realised in time that the bridge and terminus on this side of the river must be hope¬ 
lessly iuad6<)uate to the enormously increa.sed traffic which will result after the war, and that practical 
considerations alone may lead ultimately to the removal of the station to the other side. It is, how¬ 
ever, to my mind a matter for regret that we, as a nation, should allow' our decisions to be made on 
practical grounds alone. The beauty of our city with its great river should sorely be a serioas 
consideration, and sufficient to rule out the e.\iBtence of what is ugly and intolerahlp; and 
there are many ways in which practical requirements can be complied with. It seems really a pity 
that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridgee w-ould give one of the finest and most impretwive views to be 
found in any capital of the world. 

Perhaps the most important question to us as architects which i.s now imder the conaideratiuu of 
the trovemment is that of the bousing of the working classt's after the war. We know only too well that 
the conditions under which they live in most cases are indeed deplorable, and any material amelioration 
has seemed almost hopeless imder llie complicated conditions imd restrictions which have fenced 
round the problem. Impossible and unnecessary local bye-laws have contended with tfje economic 
aspect, and the result has been whole suburbs of dingy and squalid streets of mean and depressing 
houses, uiteriy demoralising to their inhabitants and conducing to inefficiency and even crime. 
Happily it is now reoc^ised that the problem most be faced and solved in some more satisfactory 
manner, and I am pleased to say that the Local Government Board has approached the Institute, and 
invited our co-operation in securing the best possible plans for the houses which are to be erectetl 
in large numbers immediately aftor the war. They have placed at our disposal an adequate sum of 
money for procuring these designs, and we have drawn up a scheme for instituting a series of com¬ 
petitions throughout England and Wales. These are to be conducted by the B.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies, who have entered into the scheme with great enthusiasm, and there is every reason to 
believe that a very satisfactory result may be arrived at. Hany serious probloms arise in the pre¬ 
paration of these designs. Not only is it essential that- the houses should be healthy and comfortable, 
sufficiently segregated, pleasant to look at and live outside of as well as inside, and as varied in design as 
may be practicable, but they must take into account the necessity of the mast rigid economy, and 
the seriom shortage of many building niaterials hitherto regarded a.s essential. The use of the latter 
must be minimised, and substitutes designed and arranged for so far as may be possible. 

.\part from the question of these competitions the Institute has a very strong committee sitting 
which is considering how the interests of architects and, as we firmly believe, the interests of the 
public'as well may be best safeguardeil in the carrying out of these extensive schemes of housing. 
We believe that in every scheme it will be in the best interests of the public, as w'ell as of ourselves, 
(hat a competent architect should be employed, and that within reasonable limits he should have a 
free hand, not only in the design of the houses themselves, but in the general lay-out and “ town 
planning " of the area to be dealt with from its initiation. We shall do our best to ensure that this 
will be regarded as an absolute essential, and I think we have a fair prospect of succeeding. 

In view of the lamentable loss of life resulting from air raids over London a sub-committee of the 
.Architects’ War Committee has formulated a scheme for the examination and registration of all proper¬ 
ties within the area of the Jj^mdon County Council whicli an* suitable or relatively safe as refuges for 
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the public. This was very ca-refuUy clrawTi up, and Huggenf-ed tJie employuient of arclu't+^l.s under the 
direction of the District. Surveyors, who would be the most competant to undertake such a work- After 
some trouble in finding out the proper authority, this scheme has been indicated in general terms to Sir 
Edward Henry, and a reply has been received saying that it is under consideration. A small committee 
has also just been appointed to investigate the effect of bombs falling on or striking buildings, and 
valuable information will no doubt be obtained a.s to the materials and methods of construction beet 
calculated to resist the effect of high explosives. 

One of the most valuable features of our constitution is our Allied Societies, not only in the United 
Kingdom but also in various parts of the Empire. Many of these have their representatives on our 
(Council, and their opinion and advice on the varied questions which arise from time to time are of 
the greatest value to the intereete of the profession as a whole. Practice in the provinces and Depen¬ 
dencies differs in many respects from that in the metropolis, and results in different views as to policy 
and many larger questions. With a view to reconciling any divergent views which may exist, it has 
lieen decided to hold a series of conferenees or oonversations to deal specially with questions affecting 
more particularly the -\lijed Societies, or on which they may have particular viewe. The first of these 
lia.s been held here, and the second is to take place at Manchester on the 12th I)ecember, with others 
to follow at different centres as may subsequently be decided. There is no doubt that these meetings 
will fend to produce harmony and unity of view, and will be mast beneficial. 

We are proposing to continue our informal conferences this session, and trust they may he as 
successful and useful as hitherto. It has be^ felt by some that we should resame our usual custom 
of regular sessional papers, but after careful consideration we have again decided that it will be best 
to continue our informal meetings. Eight of these have been turanged for during the session, and very 
interesting subjects are to bo discussed. A full announcement of the dates and subjects will lie found 
in the' Journal, and 1 trust we may have good attendances. 

In common with all similar societies, the war has put a severe strain on oar finances, and it has 
})een necessary to exercise great care and economy in order to keep down non-essential expenditure. 
AVe have, a.s you know, remitted the subscriptions of all members sen'ing with the Eorces—a con¬ 
stantly increasing number; and, in addition to this, wo have felt it incumbent upon us to deal 
generously with many of our members whose practice ha.s ceased, or practically so. It may in the 
futuro be necessary to curtail our expenditure still further, and if this should invoke some small 
measure of sacrifice on the part of our members, I feel sure we may look forward to its being cbeerfolly 
<<ubmitted to. 

In this connection I believe there are a few fortunate inemliers of the profession who have actually 
lienefited by the war in the erection and extension of faGtorie» and similar work. To these I should 
like to speak particularly, reminding them that we have a War Fund, which was estabbsbed three yeajrs 
ago and which is devoted to finding employment for arcbitecta who are in need or dietrees. This hae 
lieen administered by the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and has done very useful work, but unfortu¬ 
nately its coffers now need replenishing in order to enable them to continue. I have every confidence 
that those who are able to do so will support so deserving a fund. 

Though we are still in the midst of a great war, and it is still impossible to see or foretell the 
end, and whether it may come soon or may be long deferred, it is very necessary that we should 
look forward and put our house in order so that we may be ready and prepared for the many serious 
problem.H which will confront us when the loi^ looked-for peace arrives, problems wluch will be 
entirely new, and in which we shall have no precedent to guide us. How is our profession to be recen- 
fttructed so that we may resume normal procee«Iings in a reasonably favourable condition f How 
are our men to be released from service in the Army *? Are they to have preferential treatment as 
lieiug the men whose work is urgently required as a first step to reconstituting the building trades ? 
Hnw juid when is the jiresent control of building to >m» relmqiiishKl *? Is it be gradual, or wdH the 
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coniiiig of peace aatoniatically put an end to it ? How is the serioos shortage of many building 
raateriala to be dealt with, and how is esw^ntial and pressing work to obtain the preference ? These 
and many other problems confront us, and with a view to being prepared the Architects’ War Com¬ 
mittee have established a committee which is now considering all these questions. I have also thought 
it wise to invite representatives of the Master Builders’ Association, the Surveyors’ Institution, and, I 
hope, the Civil Engineers, to join with the Council in a special conferenoe cm some of the same questions, 
and the first of the meetings will be held here on 12th November. I think there is little doubt that such 
a conference will lead to useful re«4ults. 

It is veiy sad to think bow many of our most promising young architects have fallen in this 
terrible war, many of them those whom we looked forward to seeing in the forefront our 
profession, a few of them who already bad their feet firmly planted on the first steps of the ladder. 
One is almost tempted to think that Providence in making the selection chose the beat, the very best. 
Though no mere words can in any “way console their relatives for their loas, I am speaking on behalf of 
the entire Institute when 1 say that, in no mere perfunctory sense, they have our heartfelt sympathy. 
These men died for their country, and that country is immeasurably the poorer for their loss. 

In contdusion, although the prospects for the moment do not appear hopeful, I trust this may be 
the last Presidential Address which will be made under war conditions, and that when the next session 
opens we may be busily engaged in meeting the problems of reconstruction, some of which I have 
indicated. 

1 am sanguine enough to think that when this time of stress has passed, and peace once more 
returns to the world, there will be a period of unprecedented activity, and architecture .will be afforded 
opportunities such as have not presented themselves for generations. Larger and broader views will be 
taken, and it will be our duty and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises as will commemorate tins 
critical period of our history shall be judged by after generations as worthy memorials of the gnat 
events whidi led to their inception. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Ma. ERNEST NEWTON, A.Rji., PmI Presidml, 
who had intended to be present to propose the vote of 
thanks, was prevented at the last moment from 
attending. He had, however, oomioittad his remarks 
to writing, and they were read by the Hon. Secretary 
as follows:— 

It is my pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hare for his Address. I should like first of all 
to thsnk him for all the kind thin^ he has said about 
me. 1 will confess that it was a temptation I found 
it hard to reast when it was suggested that 1 should 
conti Due in office ; but, as my work at the Ministry of 
Munitions continues to increase in volume and 
responability, I felt that with this call on my time and 
energies it would not be possible to give the close 
attention to the affairs of the Institute which the 
President is bound to give, and, apart from this, I felt 
too, that after three years of office it would be b^t fur 
the Institute to have a new President who would come 
fresh to all the new tasks and difficulties. We have in 
.Mr. Hare a President who has strong and individual 
ri^ws and one W'ho will act vigorously. 

I fear that a long and bitter struj^e is ahead of us 
still. It is our duty to give all our strength and ser¬ 
vice to the prosecution of the war, but that need not 


prevent us from thinking of the future; indeed, it is 
only the hope of a posrible future that makes the 
present bearable. 8o lung, therefore, as it does not 
diminish oar energies for helping on the war we shall 
be wise to contider plans for reconstruction, and 1 
know that Mr. Hare is fully alive to the immentity of 
this problem, and that he will see to it that the whole 
organisation of the Institute is made use of by the 
authorities who are engaged on these schemes. The 
Institute, as he has told us in his Address, is idready 
acting in conjunction with the Local Government 
Board in connection with Housing schemes, but our 
services wonld be valuable in many other directions, 
too. 

Mr. President, in proposing this vote of thanks to 
yon, I vkish you tJie fullest success during your Presi¬ 
dency, and the same loyal support that I received 
during the three anxious years during which I occu¬ 
pied the position which you now hold. 

Mr. JOHN B. GASS fP.], President of the Man¬ 
chester Society of Architects, in seconding the Vote of 
Thanks, said:— 

It is with much pleasure that I second the vote of 
thanks to the Prudent for hia practical address, 
which has embiwced so many of the activities of the 
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Institute during the war-time and looks with cheerful 
optimism to the future. It is also a pleasure to con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Hare on his election to the highest 
honour to which his co-workers in our great profesfucm 
can elect any of their professional brethren. Every¬ 
one who is enthusiastic in his work valueSj and has a 
right to value, the professional recognition of his 
fellow-workers; to havo achieved that recognition 
and to take a place among the iminortals of our Boyal 
Institute is a just matter for pride. The success* of 
Mr. Hare’s career has made him of interest to the 
architects in the Allied Societies which I have the 
honour to represent, and to whom so many men are 
only known by their work and their names. Kveiy 
successful architect’s career has in it an element of 
romance : with Mr. Hare this is esemplifiod and the 
advantages of the opportunities of competitions justi¬ 
fied. Of necessity architects are self-made men; 
(here is no royai road to success in the profession of 
architecture, and, however gifted a man may be, it is 
ever a process of effort and of labour stem and true. 
The same qualities which have made for success in his 
profession^ life are necessary in the duties of the 
high portion to which be has been elected, and as 
we believe his hand has never faltered from its best, 
BO we have high hopes for his work as President of the 
Institute. He is in the plenitude of bis powers, and 
having ripened experience in the world of affairs can 
with confidence face the strenuous time to which he 
has been called. In all the Allied Societies there has 
been much appreciation evoked by the self-denying 
work of Mr. Newton during bis term of office and 1 
cordially endorse Mr. Hare’s eulogy. 

There never was a time when it was more necessary 
than now that the Institute should hold such a place 
in our national life as will lead to a truer recognition 
of the position architects should hold in the com¬ 
munity. It sounds strange that in this, the eighty- 
fourth session of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, our President has to state that the special 
qualifications of architects have been so impenectly 
understood that we have not l>€en allowed to serve 
the national needs, though our services were, and are, 
so necessaryin the national interests. Butitisnone 
the less true. If it is the education of the public 
which is at fault, and if, as he considers, that educa¬ 
tion will still take a generation or two at the least, 
we should use every endeavour to see a start made 
with the education at once, or it will probably be the 
one hundred and fiiftieth session or thereabouts before 
there will be any practical effect observable. Those 
of our young men who are fighting our battles at 
the front will be justified in thinking we liave not 
been faithful to our professional trust if we continue 
to act as though we were ftatiafie<l that neither for 
ourselves, nor their generation, or even the generation 
to come, is anything to be e.vpected for architects 
except such unsatisfactory treatment as has been 
met^ out to our profession in.the greate.«t criss of 
the country’s life. I hope for a divine discontent 


with this position fn>m Mr. Haic, ami all wJio coutrul 
our present destinies, both in the national interests 
and for the sake of the great profession to which it is 
our privilege to belong. 

As architects are so directly affected by the supply 
of materials for building after the war, it would have 
been of advantage if the Institute had been a.sked to 
nominate a representative on the Contmittec by the 
Minister of RecouKtruction—the nances of flic mem- 
l>erB were puhlisliet! this morning. 

But, Gentlemen, we arc heartened and encouraged 
at the very beginning of Mr. Hare’s presidency and 
through the efforts of Mr. Newton by the action of the 
Local Government Buanl in having inrited the co¬ 
operation of the Institute, and placed a sufficient sum 
at its disposal, to secure the best po.s.stb)e plans to 
meet one of the greatest problems of our times, in 
the satisfactory housing of the people. It is only by 
the profession putting forth the liest efforts, and the 
members throughout the whole of the country 
proving them.^lve6 worthy of the confidence sliownto 
them through the Institute, that the portion wo 
claim for architects will be justified. We all hope that 
this will obtain in a large measure, and that success 
will crown the efforts so that in future work, not only 
the Local Govermnent Board, but all Government 
Hepartmenta, the Municipalities and the Local 
Authoiities generally, will feel justified in seeking the 
co-operation of the Institute and the Alhed Societies 
in the many building schemes the future will bring 
for them. It 'S good to heat that Mr. Hare thinlm 
there is a fair prospect of the success of the efforts 
being made to safeguard the national interests by the 
employment of competent architects by the authori¬ 
ties in the carrying out of the Uouring Schemes for 
the ]>eoplp. If tlicre hod only been a National Register 
of Qualified Architecla how much stronger our pro¬ 
fessional position would have been now! 

Reference has been made to the Importance of the 
active entry of the United States into the war on the 
only aide in wluch such entry was possible. The 
cordial greetings sent by this Institute to our brother 
architects there were echoed in the hearts of every 
member and expressed the feelings of each one. T 
have ever in remembrance the extraordinary kind¬ 
ness. consideration and courtesy of the American 
architects I had the honour of meeting when travelling 
in their country as holder of the Godwin Bursary in 
the too long ago; that remembrance is kept vi^^d 
by friendships I made at that time and which 1 
actively retain to this day. We in the north will 
welcome any opportunity of shoeing to the American 
architects, who are helping to btar the burden of 
war with our young men, that we are truly hrothera— 
brothers in our jVrt as our nations are now brothers 
in arms to victory for freedom and right. 

The actirity of the Institute in regard to Cliaring 
OroBS Railway Bridge has the full supjwrt of the 
whole profeswon and is a mark of the practical interest 
in public matters we are all glad to see. Manches- 
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ter and all the other great centres have their own 
problems. My Sodety is using every means in ite 
power to carry oflt one ol the main principles of the 
barter of the Institute in aiming for “ the public 
improvement and emhellishmeot of our towns and 
cities.” 

The Allied Societies were never more loyal to the 
Inadtute than at the present time, nor ever was there 
more activity than now, or greater anxiety to help 
and strengthen the Institute and to make it really 
representative of the whole profession. There has 
been the greatest consideration given to the views 
of the AlOed Societies by the Institute, bnt it is 
inevitable that vntb the centre in London the interest 
and pcant of \'iew of the Tjondon members should here- 
Tofore have had the greatest weight in the Councils of 
the Institute, and particularly as there perhaps was 
not opportunity for full expiestion of the Allied 
Societies* views. The first Conference of the strong 
Committee of the Institute and the ^^rendents of all 
the Allied Sodetiee in Britain, over which Mr. Haru 
so ably pretided as one of his first duties, gives great 
hope for the future, though, of course, we cannot ex¬ 
pect to have adjusted ourselves yet, and we have not 
done so, but we have all at heart the greatest good 
for the profession as a whole. 

Manchester is looking forward to welconung the 
second Conference on December 12th, and it is hoped 
that the lx»ndon members will find themselves able 
to attend in strength. The five resolutions sent by 
the Allied Societies* Conference will still be under dis> 
custion and it will be of great advantage if the scope 
could be extended to embrace the questions which' 
have been so long in evidence, as the New Charter, 
with the ever-recurring Registration problem, which 
has been more or lees active during practically the 
whole of my life. It is perhaps from this long drawn 
out discussion that out Pretident has taken Us idea 
of a generation or two at least still being required to 
educate the public as to the true petition of architects 
inoarnatio^life. There are many questions which 
might with advantage be mentioned at these informal 
conversations, as Mr. Uate so aptly describes them. 
^’iews could be exchanged on some of the after-tbe-war 
problems—education, form of continct, scale of 
chargee, the question of expert advice and other mat¬ 
ters in which the whole profession is much interested, 
and the judgment and experience of the senior mem¬ 
bers will be of advantage. 

Events are mo^*inv rapidly in our national life— 
perhaps more rapidly than thfue outside our great 
industrial centres realise. As an Institute representa¬ 
tive of our great profestion we cannot stand idly by 
or ** too late ” will be written over the portals of the 
strong organisation we ought to be. Present pro- 
hlems demand our immediate attention. After-the- 
war problems will occupy much time and thought for 
us all. While not losing sight of the things of to-day 
wo must prepare for the time after the war, making 
our War Memorial the helping of the position and 


interests of our profession, both for the present and 
the future, and doing all we can for the young men who 
are spared to us and who retain sufficient enthutiasni 
for the profession of architecture to return to it. I 
pray there may be many such. In Mr. Hare I look 
forward to a President who will cheerfully help to 
weave into these young men’s lives their new romances 
for the future, and, so far as possible, help them to 
opportunities in which they may in some measure 
materialise their dreams of a world to be. 

I very cordially second the resolution. 

Mr. T. E. ECCIjBS [i*.]: I do not know whether 
the Liverpool Society is represented here. If not, I 
shall be glad if I may say a word in support of my 
brother Manchester to assure the President that 
he will receive every support that liverpool can pos- 
tibly give lum. I Imow he has the goodwill of all the 
meml^rs of our Society. We have a great regard for 
his work, and we hope that he will have health and 
strength to cany on the position to which he has been 
called. I have great pleasure in adding my tribute. 

Mr. H, W. wills (i*.]; I am extremely glad to see 
Mr. Hare in the chsur, for I have known him a long 
term of years, and have been beaten by him in com¬ 
petitions more times than I can remember; and the 
cuitlial friendship remains which is the result of un¬ 
limited drubbings. We have all appreciated the 
Address very greatly, but there was one point which 
was only slightly touched upon, but which I feel, 
personally, over^adows every other question, with 
the exception, of course, of the war. I refer to the 
question of the rostoration of private enterprise after 
the war, and the abolition of permits. Mr. Hare has 
mentioned that this subject will form part of the 
delibiiiations of the Committee, but I thiuk that the 
general body of the Institute should express some clear 
Ndews on it. I have acooidin^y handed in a resolu¬ 
tion asking for the calling of a Special Meeting to con¬ 
sider the question of building after the war, with 
special reference to the question of permits. 

pRonssoB BERESPORD PITE [i*.]: May I join 
in the congratulations and thank the Pretident for his 
excellent butineas-lilm address, and the good news, in 
many particulars, which it conveys to the Institute ? 
Bnt may we also express the hope that in this impor¬ 
tant era our outlook should be something more than 
that of a profestional society charged with profeetioual 
interests ? Let ns seek to remember that as archi¬ 
tects we are interpreting a phase of public life and 
work through the intellectual exercises of our own 
minds. If art is a form of intellectual expression, the 
building of the nation expresses the intellect of the 
architect; and the cultivation of the architect*8 aspi¬ 
rations should surely extend beyond those matters 
which we ordinarily call pndestional. The war 
has produced considerable discussion on recon¬ 
struction, and on the economics of building, and 
all the practical aspects of our work. It has pro-, 
duced a verj' large realisation of the services 
which art renders to life. It has brought- us face 
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.o fax:e with ft ^•e^y i-cftl demand lor 
oi the^ughest ideals of the Uving. as well as the hopes 
oHh^ that are dead. And it certainly comes to us 
M architects to contemplate very seriously very 

m”rmo“/our woA. Ihe difieult^o. 

.«cA nf diflcusHin® this question in a few words is 
verv All that one oaa do is to call attention to 

SacTthat what is probably the most solemn and 
Iht most earnest phase i n oat art-vis. memona^y 
the living to the dead, memonals which mil 
the latest ideals and the g^test efiorts and the 
IrLSt hopes of our race-dalls to oni hands to 
SJariallM It seems to me that there is no matter 
mom nSngupon the attention of the architect who 
^^eKt Llnpon the student of srehitectnre than 
that at this moment. The world juies ns. emplo 5 .s 
,ia and uses ns as it thinks best; and its wisdom in 

«idM J it ml' loot to «s for poetry. lot »olenm.ty 
of th?Mht expressed in building, Now.tho^ the 
a2Srifficult. the abundance of material at our 

Jr^;Sa^s:p;Xd i - 

g„st ornamenUl wo^U of Ae wodds ^ 

gH'SiSSsSs 

tftssion . ' u* to decide: I think I will venture 

not easy, ^ to the Council that we have, 

suSnllv. tentatively and ex{*rimentally. and I 

aSrS3;S:S“S 

^oTro^roilhfpeat Column wUch London cannot 
who erecwa tne Tytodon will have to surpass 

do without, and which 

when this war is ^Tf^aSM^iidge ” was tacked on 


sasifSiiSSr- 


Bcther satisfactorily. On the lines of the past, on the 
Sues of history, and of recent history, a^d on the 
possibility of competitive dewgns or by public invita¬ 
tion of some sort, we must arouse sufficient interestm 
this great service and in this gi-cat work of 
It is the one solace which architects can ofier to histoiw 
in its troubles and in its hopes. I hope the Co^cil 
wll contider that merely setniig 
interest of the architect does not completely fulfil the 
hiffh obiects which exist. And \nth that hope 1 
deSm to wish you, Sir, most cordially, every %ncct^ 
in your career as President of the l^ditute, to whwh 
your talents and friendship, and the kindness which 
you have exeicised in connection with the work of the 

Institute for 80 raanv years, have brought you. 

Mr FRANCIS HOOPER [F .]: Having had the 
pleasure of working under you, Si^ m the 
lectttial Association when you were President of that 
body, I am sure I bay say that eveiy member of the 
AssJeiation will cangratidatc you on the 
to which you have attained in the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. At a previoiis meeting I «u^ 
a question, in the inteieste of the yo^“f 
the profession, which had reference to the Tribunal 

befomwhich they had to state theitcasesmeon^ 

with military service. 1 am still of ® 

regrettable that our young men should hai^ to submit 

thS cases to men who. by ??! 

necessarily in sympathy with 

work of architects. But the answer winch ^ bc^ 
printed in the Journal records that practically every 
S le profession eligible for imUtary servi« la 
now with the Colours. If that is the ca^, we ^y 
[Indeed be proud that our young m^ should have 
slaked their all in this great cause. Butit mvolvM a 
res^bility on us who remain 
risTon behalf of the young men who are fightii^ «« 
battles A Committee has been nounnat^ by 
Ministry of Reconstruction to consider the sou^ 
of sutSues for a great scheme of housing after the 
it seeS^postible that Conumttees of 
architects in everv county might be wtablished to 
further this scheme and to place their 

register the yoeng arohitecte 

«.nd endeavour to secure employment for tnem in 
Sc supervision of this rtewnsible work to 
nut after the war. And if, in conjunction with this, 
wte^d induce the authorities to give Preferem-e 

to those in the building crafts who f 

, ■ xVa war Ibelieve we should be doing a 

Sg which portetity would recognise “ 


h‘^rriSTmrAa5re»and,omyown^ 

loMl qusliacstions fol fiUing this Clmit. I cun onlj 
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say that I should have considerable doubts as to my 
ability to fulfil their expectations if 1 were not sure of 
the cordial and unanimous support of the Council 
and the members of the Institute generally. With 
regard to Professor Beresford Pite*8 remarlu, wc all 
feel that there is a lai-ger view of our responsibiUtiea 
as arobitects than tliat merely of our professional 
interests. Wc realise that there will be great oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of our art in the future, and 
that serious responsibility will attach 1o us in taking 
advantage of those opportunities—opportunities more 
serious and onerous, probably, than have ever before 
fallen to the lot of architects. With regard to the 
matter Mr. Hooper mentioned, I believe that Mr. 
Newton during his Preaadency went carefully into this 
question of architects hdng represented on the Tri¬ 
bunals to sec if something could be done to meet the 
objections Mr. Hooper has alluded to, and, is far as I 
remember, Idie condusion come to was that it was too 
late to do anything effectual, because practically every 
architect who was eligible had already taken his place 
in the ranks of those who were defending the country. 
I am sure that the other point he made about ensuring 
that the architects who are now serving abroad shall 
have every opportunity of being emj^oyed on the 
housing and other schemes whitm may arise in the 
future will be attended to, and that the Committees 
who are considering reconstruction will make that one 
of their first considerations. Another point we have in 
mind to ensure is that architects may have a prefer¬ 
ence in demobilisation, so that they may have the 
opportunity of resuming the exercise of their pro¬ 
fession at the earliest moment. We considerthat any 
reconstruction or reconstitution of the biulding trades 
will be much more difficult if arohiteots are not given 
that preference, because it is they who will prepare 
the schemes which will occupy the building profession. 
That is therefore one of the points which we have 
specially under oonaideration. 


REVIEWS. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

Indutlrial Recontintetion : A 8ympo4<iim on th« Situation 
t^Ur the War and hov to meet it. Edited hy Huntley 
Oarter. 8o. Lend. 6e. net. [T. Fieher UaW«, Lf^, 
Adelphi Terrace.] 

Most of the nratter contained in this volume first 
appeal^ serially in TAe ..4^. It originated in 
enquiries addressed to many distinguished men and 
women upon pre-war and post-war industrial condi¬ 
tions. The replies have been arranged in groups re¬ 
presenting the State, capital, labour, economic, and 
general, and these have been again minutely divided 
and subdivided. 

Although architecture has not been given a separate 
place, Mr. Raffles Davison, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and Mr. 
A. J. Penty discouree under the heading, " Art and 
Craft,” and the late L. Marcli Pbillipps on .Esthetic. 


To arcbitccts the outward and visible manifesta¬ 
tions of Industrialism as exhibited in building are the 
more interesting and profitable study, representing as 
they do a permanent record of the national character. 

The older industrial towns are not generally plea¬ 
sant places, nor can they be considered as worthy of 
their industrial importance or our national greatness. 
They bear silent witness to mistaken view's and an 
ungenerous and too commercial conception. Material 
considerations alone prevailed in their creation, and 
the result is neither creditable to the owners nor to 
those architects concerned. Ill-considered town 
planning, cramped and sunless streets, prison-like 
factories, gloomy tenements produce an environment 
which breeds nothing but misery and discontent. 
But human beings are endowed with minds as well as 
bodies, and to supplythe people with the wherewithal 
for bodily sustenance is of little avail if the soul is 
starved. The sufferer may not leaUse the cause of his 
infirmity, but the evils resulting are none the less 
apparent and difficult to cure. 

What a contrast is the enlightenment evidenced by 
places such as Bournville and Port Sunlight! These 
towns show appreciation of the diial needs of human 
beings; they serve as guide-posts to those who desire 
to see improvement in the welfare of the people. 

Of hop^ul augury and manifestations of growing 
wealth and strength are the palatial buildings erected 
of recent years by the labouring classes for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. The increasing number of stores 
and factories established on co-operative principles 
shows the vast potentialities that result from unified 
effort, w'hilst the co-partnership dwellings further 
reflect the people’s aspirations. Such co-operation, 
free as it is from bureaucratic methods, deserves 
success, and when the first material needs are met, it 
is to be hoped that the claims of culture will be con¬ 
sidered. In ancient Rome the magnificent baths and 
all that they comprised were not considered too great 
an offering to the people; how much better would it 
be if even greater monuments, centres of all the arts 
of Peace, were erected by the people themselves with¬ 
out supinely appealing to the State for aid. 

Another matter of great import to the nation is the 
question of the hours of labour'. Reasonable oppor¬ 
tunities of leisure to promote physical and mental 
culture are essential to the worthy development of the 
I'ace. The republics of ancient Greece could never 
have reached their high level of attainment had it. 
not been for the leisure the citizens enjoyed. When 
the burden of the nation’s toil was borne by helots, 
the people were afforded time and opportunity to- 
cultivate the virtues of true citizenship. Sir Robert 
Hadfield in this volume supplies some interesting 
information concermng the success attending tiie 
introduction of the eight-hour day, which was insti¬ 
tuted by his firm in 1894; and Lord Leverhulme’a 
proposal of six hours’ daily labour does not seem 
Utopian in view of the colossal output now made pos¬ 
sible by machinery. The general use of automatic- 
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control should gradxially lead to a reduction of the 
dull routine of houzs spent in tending macliinery, and 
machinery should increasingly serve the function 
formerly imposed on a degraded proletariat or 
slaves. 

Though some individual %'ievrs are given in this 
work on the industrial position, the labour and socialist 
leaders have as a body declined to " commit them¬ 
selves ” to an ezpreesion of opionion. Their reticence 
is probably wise, as the effect of the influx of women 
into the labour world creates a problem which has 
still to be solved, and on this subject women will have 
something to say; whilst the millions defending our 
country on the battle-fields of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will exercise a great, if not preponderating influence 
on the policy.of the future. Architects and archi¬ 
tectural students must not lose touch with these vital 
problems of our times. 

HeRUERT WlOOLESWORXn f J.]. 


AN AECHITECT NOVELIST. 

[r is a relief to turn for a moment fi-om the persis¬ 
tent anxieties of war to the lighter side of stairs, and 
one may be excused therefore in making brief reference 
to an enterprise of a member of the R.T.B.A. Kessrs. 
Nis1>et liave recently published a humorous novel, 
entitled Thomas, from the pen of H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
The quality of the book is such that there is little 
doubt as to its succeas or that it marks down the 
author as an accomplished wit. Mr. Creswell needs no 
introduction to members of the Institute. Trencl)ant, 
incisive expresson has always stamped his contribu¬ 
tions to the A.A. Journal, the Ar<^itedural Reviem, 
and other publications. These have invariably held 
the quality of sincerity, 3 ret frequently, where neces¬ 
sary, the cloak of satire. As an architect, many mem¬ 
bers will be famihar with his work in large engineering 
buildings at Queensferry, Chester, or in domestic work 
in the Midland Counties, and again in Colonial struc¬ 
tures for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, or as 
In8])ector to the Ministry of Munitions. 

Mr. Creswell has for some years contributed to 
Punch, so that one feels on safe and familiar ground in 
venturing into his first essay in books. Thomas is an 
attractive, roaming character who has reached the 
period for “settling down,” and is here recording a 
phase in that process—a round of holiday vi^ts to his 
friends. The variety of original incidents is pleasantly 
leraperwl by romance, while deep sentiment, flashed 
with splendid humour, illuminates the situations into 
which the social circumstances have, led this unsettled 
person. Not the least engaging occasion is the 
building of the house for-which plam; have been pre¬ 
pared by “ The Stores.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will have uppur- 
tonities of giving further evidence of a great gift 
for the creation and expresaon of humorous sentiment. 

A. FoRSTTrr [F.]. 


EDWARD GAMPiA.Ti',LicentiaU, Pugin Student. 

Teb anomaly of Fate in this great world war is 
sti-ong, and it is a tremendous chapter that could 
be written of its tragic individual consequence, of 
its cruel toll, amongst the great civilian army <itMng 
battle for civilisation on the plains of Flanders and 
Northern France, of many of the brightest and most 
gi'ted sons of oui land. All those who have been 
called upon to take their part in this gigantic struggle 
to perpetuate human rights and the liberties of 
natdon^tiea, great and small, must be assumed to 
have taken, or to be taking, an equal share, and it is 
not for others to discriminate as to the cause which, at 
the call of duty, compels one man to undei^ the 
supreme ordeal earlier than another. Suffloe it to say 
that Edward (larratt met and made the great sacrifice 
in leas than one month of lus facing the enemy, aud 
within six months of his joining the Army. It may be 
truly said of him that no man accepted the supreme 
risk more dutifully and cheerfully than he. Though 
of refined nervous temperament, common to many of 
OUT bravest, he was yet possessed of determined per¬ 
sonal courage, which we may be sure would persist to 
the end. At once perceiving the great issues involved 
by Great Britain entering the war, as if in recognition 
of what was to come, Garratt eariy joined the National 
Volunteers, and acquired that preliminary training 
which was to better fit him for entering the King’s 
Forces later, and his calling up was only delayed, not 
from personal motives, but because of the important 
undertaking at Coventry, upon which all his concern 
and aiethetic faculties were concentrated towards its 
fitting conclusion, and which he was carrying out in 
conjunction with his friend and partner, Mr. Simister. 
That fine work, indigenous to its architectural sur¬ 
roundings, might well stand as a fitting tribute to bis 
memory, as indeedit will remain a lasting memorial 
to his abihty, of promise of what uiightihave followed 
from the same hand and effort, though of tragic silence 
to a most promising career now, unhappily, prema¬ 
turely closed. Knowing his sentiments, one feels 
certain that the only aatisfyin;; compensation to him 
wou’d be in the end he ban me* wirh in bis o-^untry’s 
cause. What more can mortal give to the raoe from 
which he sprang ? 

Edward Garratt was bom at Darlsstoo, South 
Staffordshire, in 1880. He received his early educa¬ 
tion at Wednesbury, and afterwards at Walsa!!, and, 
early disclosing abilities towards drawing aud design, 
he was articled in due course to Messrs. Hickton & 
Farmer, of the latter town. Like the enthusiast he 
was in everything he undertook, young Garratt sup¬ 
plemented his professional training wi^ that firm by 
attending the art and architectural classes at tl^ 
Walsall School of Art, where for three coiisecutive 
years he waa the most successful student, carrpng off 
the chief honours ^ven there and a special prize pre¬ 
sented to him by the Earl of Bradford. In 1900 hs 
came to Birmingham, and entering the office of Messrs. 
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Essex, Niool & Goodman, be aaeUted that firm for 
severed years. Joining the Birmingham Architectural 
Assodation in 1902, be won the TiaveUing Studentship 
of ^t Association fdlowing year, and, profiting 
by the chance this gave him of farther evidencing his 
ability in architectn^ sketching and measured dmw* 
ings, young Gairait set his ambition upon winning the 
Pugin Stndentship, and working assiduously on his 
task, his acquired practical insight and fine dbaughte- 
manship secured him that honour in 1906. Gairatt’s 
valuable services were henceforth in demand, and he 
assisted various architects in Birmingham on general 
and oompetitive arohitectoral work, where he further 
aoquired much practical experience. 

It was about this time that the late Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford was contemplating the publication of a monu* 
mental work by Messrs. Gamer A Stratton upon 
domeatio aichheotuial examples of the Tudor period, 
and looking around for a type of illustrator whose work 
would fittingly and suitably fulfil his expectatious, his 
choice fen upon Edward Garratt, and an engagement 
followed which proved highly satisfactory to all con¬ 
cerned in its production. This fine work alone is a 
permanent testimony to Garratt’s powers as an archi- 
teotural draughtsman. In 1910, Gaiiatt joined his 
friend, Mr.E. W. Simister, in practice at Birmingham. 
The mutual sympathy and i^nti^ of aims existing 
between them could not but augur well for succeesfal 
collaboration. Entbusiasts both, keen and hard 
wor^TB, wi^ the experience that comes to observant 
minds, they were not oontent to sit and wait for com¬ 
missions. Competition after competition was entered 
upon, and the ^nlty for planning and design they 
together brought to bear upon ^ prolidems they 
attempted compelled the respect of their competitors. 
Their success was well above the average, and amongst 
the la^i Bobemes they entered for they carried the 
first position, for the Stoke Town Coventry 
Gouo^ Bunding, and the proposed new Hostel to 
Exeter University, whilst their designs were one of 
three sets selected in the final competition for the Bir¬ 
mingham Blue Coat School. At tne time of Garratt’a 
call to the Colours he and his partner were engaged on 
a considerable amount of new and extended munition 
^tory work, canteens, etc. To an observant but 
disinterested outsider no partnership could have been 
productive of greater accord and sin^eness of purpose. 
It has been mentioned that Ganatt’s susceptibilities 
were of a refined type, and his nervous system was 
strung to the verge of hesitation before answering a 
question or giving a decision. But once having 
arrived at a conclusion no one could show greater 
persistency and courage in upholding it. His tem¬ 
perament was such that he womd suffer an injury h im- 
self rather than give pain to others, and in all things his 
judgment was most and equitable. Free and easy 
in disposition, he was an enjoyable companion and a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, and in the Midland 
area, at least, his passing will be a blow to his many 
friends and a decioed loss to the profession. His fine 


comradeship added to his sterling abilities will, how¬ 
ever, assure his being long remembered by the many 
who knew and respected him. 

WiLLUH H. Ashford [A.\ 



9 Go^'nutT Stbbbt, London. W., nth Sovsmbsr, 1917. 

CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : For^-nioth List. 

KiUed in Action. 

Atkinson, Lance-Gorp. Beaumont E., Middlesex 
Regiment, LicetHiaie. Elilled in action on 23rd 
September. 

Tucker, Arthur Haikss, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Licentiate. Killed in action. 

Brundlb, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Henry Carleto.v, 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Pro^tioner. Killed in 
action on 9th October. 

Lieut. Bnutdle wm killed while lesding bis company ioto 
the Bulgar trenobea. He was a pupil of Mr. A. Reron 
Ryas-TeniBon [/■], who writes x I have lost a faithful 
friend and a man I could trust.*’ His Colonel and brother 
offioera and chaplain apeak equally highly of him. 

Memheri Som. 

.Adam.’^, Lieut. H. F. R., R.F.A. Killed in action. 
Aged twenty. Son of Mr. H. Percy Adams [F.]. 

Mr. Adama’a elder son. Oaptain Oeeil Adams, R.E.. one 
of the first to «t a Military CroM for gallantry in the field, 
was badly ehell.ahooked and ia now filnng the appointment 
of military inatraotor to the Canadian Military Academy 
at Ontario. 

Crow, Private Abteub Arnold, Essex Regiment, 
formerly of the Artists’Coros and Captain of the 
Loyal North Lancashire ^giment. Killed in 
action. Elder son of Mr. Arthur Crow [F.]. 

Captain Crow in July, 1916, had to resign his oommiseion 
in the Loyal North Lancashires ou aMJoount of ill-health. 
Recovering, he found he could not regain his rank without 
abandoning the prospect of foreign service. Ho therefore 
prefenvd to enlist in the Rseex Regiment as a private. 

MUiUiry Honoum. 

Howitt, Lient.-Col. T. Cecil, Leicestershire Regi¬ 
ment [Auociate, 1911], has been awarded the 
D.S.O. 

The official report states:—“ To Flanders, early in 
October, Major Howitt commanded a battalion in the 
field with the utmost gallantry. Supporting the front- 
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line troops his bstt*lion assisted in repolsiog fire hostile 
coonter-attacks. He then took over comniand o( another 
battalion in addition and held on to the position until 
relieved. He was ve^ slightly wonnded on the day 

S rior to the attack.** He has since been promoted Liont.* 
olonel. 

WooLLATT, 2nd Lieut. John, R.E., of Beeston 
[jMociate, 1910]. Awarded the Military Oirws. 

2nd Lieut. WooUatt joined tho Royal Kngin<^ers in Juno, 
1916, and, after training at Newark, received hia oom- 
mission and went to France in Leoember, 1916, where he 
was attached to the 79th Field Company. He was 
sevenly wounded at Ypres on 6th Augast> 1917. and is 
DOW in Horton, Connfy of lK»ndon, War Hospital. 

Serving toith the Forces. 

Intimation has been received that the following are 
.serving, bringing the total to 78 Fellows, 533 Aaaoci* 
ates, 331 Licentiates, and 299 Students;— 

F*llow. 

Allon, J. Gordon: 2nd Lieut., R.E. (from the Artiste*). 
Assocuts- 

Jenkins, W. D.: 8erg.*Major, K.E. 

Licbktuts. 

i^nn. H. R.: Lieut., R.E. Joined as Sapper in Jaly, 
1916; given commission in January, 1917. 

StTOlST. 

Pitc, Horace V. W. (son of Mr. W. A. Pitc [P.]). Hampshire 
Regiment. 

Promotions. 

Quirke, Ueut. W. Dathy [A.], to Captain, R.E. 

Solomon, H. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 

An Architect Inventor of a Counter lo Suhnariues. 
Deserving place in this reoord is the name of Mr. W- 
Henry Bailey, Licentiate, of Manchester, who claims to 
have aotved the problem of destroying the immunity of 
submarines to attack under water by his invention of 
‘‘altered and adapted stems to submarine destroyers, 
together with submersible dirigent trailing torpedoes or 
mines with discs and neoessary mechanism or ap^iuo es.” 
In honour of bis invention, which was inspired as a result 
of the Lusitania atrooi^, Mr. Bailey has been eleodet aa 
Fellow of tlie Institute od Inventors. 

Proposed National War Museum. 

The President has received the following reply to 
his letter to the Prime Minister on the above subject 
[see Journal for September]:— 

H.M. Offiee of Works, 24th September, 1917. 
Sir,—Y our letter of the 14tb inat., addressed to 
the Prime Minister, having been forwarded to the 
First Commissioner of Works, 1 am directed by Sir 
.(Ufred Mond to say that it is, as yet, premature to 
come to any decision on the ^estion of the erection 
of tho building to house the Kational War Museum, 
but your request will be kept in mind when circum¬ 
stances warrant the taking of definite action. The 
First Commissioner will then be pleased to receive a 
Deputation from the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. Bright. 


Hoostog of the Working Classes in England and Wales 
Cottage Competitions. 

The Local Government Board, being desirous of 
obtaining designs for cottages suitable for the housing 
of the working classes, have placed at the digj)oeal of 
the Royal Institute of British Arcliitects a smii of 
money for this purpose, and it has been decided to 
invite the Allied ^Kleties to assist in obtaining 
designs under the following conditions 

For the purpose of the competitiou, tho country is 
divided into ax ares6, oomprislng the distrioto of the .Allied 
Societies and the R.I.B.A., as follows 

I. NortAera Area, —Northern Architectural Association. 
Ijoeds and West Yorkshire Arobitootural Society. York ami 
Bast yorkshira Arohitectoral Society, and Sheflield. South 
Yorkshire and Distnet Society of ArcMtecta and Surveyors. 

II. iXaruluster and lAtierpoot Arra. —Manchester Somety 
of Arohitects and liverpool Architectural Society. 

III. Midland Artn. —Birmingham .Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation, Nottingham and Derby .Arrhitcctural Society, 
Leicester and Leiceatershiro Society nf Architects, and 
Northamptonshire Association of Architects. 

iV. South ITfl/es Area. —South \Vale«> Institute of Arehi- 
tecta. 

V. j$oviA*ir<4t Area. —Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Socie^, Bristol Society of Architects, and Uampehire and 
Isle of Wight Association of .Arohiteots. 

VI. Home Counties .-Ireo.—Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

CONDITIONS. 

VI.—Homb CouNTiBS Area. 

1. Pursuant to the scheme above diworibed, the Royal 
Institute of British Arohiteots invites designs for cottages 
in accordance with the iostruotions and ps^oulars stated 
below. The oompetitioe. is open to any British subject. 

2. Tho desigas are to be suitable for erootion in urban 
and rural distriofs in the oounties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, HerHordshiro, 
Bedfordsnire, Oxfordshire, Buoldoghamshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

3. The deagns are to include four clssses or topes of 
cottages as deseribed below, and premiums are oifemd m 
follows t— 
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£ 

£ 

CIsss A ... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 100 

50 

„ B ... . 

• •• 


... 100 

50 

.. c ... 

• •• 


... lOO 

SO 

,. I) ... 


• •s 

50 

30 


4. The adjudication will be made by a Committee of not 
less than three arohiteots appointed by the Royal Institate 
of British Arohiteots, and their judgment is to be acoepted 
as final. 

5. It is to be understood by oompetitors that the pay¬ 
ment of the premiums oonveys the absolute possession of 
the designs, including all copyright or other rights, and 
that the promoten will be at liberty to make aoy uae what¬ 
ever of toe deagns, and to publish them with the names 
and addresses of tl^ authors. ITie promoters reserve the 
right to exhibit puUicly, adtor the award, all or any of tho 
deedgns as they may think best with the names of the 
aathoxs attached. No architect shall compete in more 
tfasn ona aresu 

6. Designs are to be prepared strictly in accordance with 
the instructions below, and any design which does not so 
conform will be excluded. On thin point the Committee 
of Hclection are to be the sole judgos. 

7. Designs are to be deliver^ earriago paid to the Soots- 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, Londoo, 
W. 1, on or before tho 13th Januan.lSIS. 

8. The unsuccessful designs wiU be returned to tho 
authors carriage paid as soon a* practicable. 
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9. Any qoMtions most be addressed to the Secretary ot 
the Boyti Irutiiate of British Architeota, 9 Conduit Street, 
W. 1. oa or before the 27tli November. Rcplioa will be 
issued to all oompetitors as early aa poasiblc. 

10. Each set or desi^pa is to lie accompanied by a scaled 
envelope eoDtaming name and address of the author. 

11. No motto or distinguishiDg mark la to be pot on the 
drawings. 

12. Every care will be taken of the drawings, but the 
promoters will not be responsibie for any damage they 
may sustain, or for their loss. 

13. I>eBigna may be submitted in any or ail of the ciaases 
as follows 

Class A.—-Living room, aoollery, Ac., and three bed¬ 
rooms. 

Class B.—living room, parlour, aonllery, Ac., and three 
bedrooms. 

Class C.— livins room, parlour, seaUerr, Ao.. and two 
bedrooms. 

All the above to be treated as two stories. 

&.ASS B.—Variatsons of either A, B, and C planned 
entirely or mainly on one floor. Larder, fuel store, v.c. or 
«.e., cupboMds, Ao., to be inolnded. 

14. In sH oasee additions are to be avoided or minimised 
as much as possible. 

15. All bouse* are to be provided with a fixed bath and 
a eold-water supply. Arrangements for the supply of hot 
water are to be indicated on the plan. 

1& Positions of all princdpsl pieees of furniture, such as 
drotsers, Ublcs, beda, Ac., to»ther with opening of doors, 
the points of tho compass, and dimensions of rooms, arc to 
bo indicated on the plan. 

17. In Ciaases A, B, and C several bouses moat be shown 
as a block, of which throe are to be planned in detail, the 
othen in outline only. Of these three, one is to be an end 
or aemi-detaobed house; soother a terraoe house or one 
between party walls with narrow frontage (not exceeding 
18 feet), and a third with wide frontage. depth of the 
site ia left to the discretion of the competitors, and tho site 
may be regarded as level. 

18. The general height of rooms ia to be not less than 
8 foot., the floor area of the prioeipal bedroom to be notlesa 
than 160 feet, snd no bedroom to be lees thsm 70 feet. 

19. The plans may be prepared without regard to any 
existing by-laws or local Art provisions, the object being 
to show the best types possible if exisUng reitriotions are 
removed. 

20. Each de«ign is to show plans of each floor, ono section 
indicating the atskircasr, ana two elevations, and to be 
drawn to a scale of Jib of an inch to the foot on half douUa- 
elcDhaai shcots. No other drawings to be submitted. 

21. AU drawings ace to bo in line only withont washes, 
with the wails blacked in, and arc to Ik> sent fiat. 

22. The dcaigoB in each of the dasses A, B, C, and B are 
to be 00 separate sheets. Notes of materials, Ao., arc to 
be printed on the drawings, together with the enUo con¬ 
tents of each house measnrtd from one foot below the floor 
to half way up the roof. No separate report ia necessary. 

23. Wherever possiblR, materials of the loeslity, if 

reaaonably obtainable, should bo l>tit as there 

exists at the present time a eerions shortage of certain 
materials, oompotitotu are invited to consider and sq^csc 
the substitution of others with a view to facilitating and 
eheapening eonstruetioo. It is easentid that strict 
economy exerdsed throughout the design, and this will 
be an important consideration in making the awards. 

Types of Small DwelUng-houses. 

Hi« Majesty’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh, has 
just published, at the price of Is. net, the interesting 
and extremely valuable Special Report [Cd. 8760], 
with relative specifications and plans, prepared by 


Mr. John Wilson [I*.], Architectural Inspector of tUe 
Local Government Board for Scotland, on the Design, 
Construction, and Materials of Various Types of Sn^ll 
Dwelling-Houses in Scotland. The Report forms part 
of the Appendices to the Evidence of the Royal Com- 
raismon on Housing in Scotland. It is stated in a 
prefatory note that the evidence placed before the 
Commission and the remainder of the Appendices will 
not be published till later, but that meantime it is 
thought desirable to issue this Report separately, ns 
the Commission consider that it will be of assistonce 
to Local Authorities and others preparing post-war 
housing schemes. 

Hr. Wilson's instructions as Special Investigator were 
to inquire and rejmrt on different ^pc* of houses that 
are being built in selected parts of Bcotiand, as regards 
their accommodation, materials of construction, methods of 
oonstmetion, cost Oi coostniction, including architects' 
fees, cost of land, cost of making roads, etc.; to report 
on the particular tjrpo that may be suitable to meet the 
needs of local circumstances, and to suggest fn what 
respects the cost of erection of bouses may be cheapened, 
ana to what extent, if any, the statutory requirement* and 
the provisions of local ^-laws or regulations might be 
relaxed or modified." The general design emd type of 
houses are shown in a series of twelve plans, with meva- 
tions and sections, appended to tho Report. Ot the 
twelve plans, five illustrate two-eottage blocks, three 
illustrate blocks of four double-flatted houses, one'shows 
a block of four double houses for farm-servant*, another a 
house for smallboldcra and crofters, and two Illustrate a 
row of six cottages (a hostel). The Appendices include a 
table showing the dimensions and superficial area of the 
apartments in all the types, except the special bouses for 
farm-servants; information in tabular form respecting 
building materials used and tho cost of different types of 
houses in various districts; and specifloations and schedules 
of quantities of two of the types described, which include 
the majority of the builiLQg materials used throughout 
the country. 

Competition for Memorial Plaque. 

The Government is promoting a Competition ior 
Designs for a Memorial Plaque to be presented to 
the next-of-kin of members of the I^aval and Military 
Forces who have fallen in the war. Prizes to the 
amount of £500 will he awarded (in'proportions to be 
decided later) for a limited number of the most 
successful models. All competitors must be Britisli- 
})om subjects. 

The memorial is to take the form of a bronze plaque, 
with an area of as near as posaiblo 18 square inches; ap., 
it may be a cirelo of 4} inches in diameter, or a square of 
4t inches, or a rectangle of 5 by 3j inches. Tho idaqae is 
to be produced by casting from a model, which shomd be 
/fauhed wiih preetrien. All desigaa submitted must be 
actual models in relief in wax or plaster of the size indicated 
above. No competitor may submit more than two models. 
The design should comprehend a subject and a brief in¬ 
scription. 

It is suggested that some symbolical figure subject 
should be chosen, but the following insoriptTon has been 
decided upon: Ho Died for Trudon and honour, and must 
form part of the design. 

Since the surname of tho person commemorated and tho 
initials of his Christian names ate to be engraved on tho 
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plftqup, the design shonld be arranged so as to leave apace 
tor the name within the dimentdona mentioned above. In 
the case of a reotaognlar design, this space shonld be left 
at the base : if the design is oiroolar, a margin sunoonding 
or partlaJIy surrounding it should be left free. The design 
should be essentially eimple and easily iotetligible. 

Models must be delivered to the Director, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, W.C., not later than 
3l8t December. Full particulars of the Competition 
may be obtained on application in writing to the 
Secretary, War Oflice, or to the Secretary, Admiralty. 


Building: Materials after the War. 

The ilinister of R«oonstraction« after consultation with 
the President of the Local Government Board and the 
Secretary for Scotland, has appointed the following com* 
mittee to consider and report on the question of the 
supply of building materials after the war: Mr. James Car* 
micbael, J.P., vice-chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board (chairman); Sir John Tudor Walten, M.P .; Mr. A. 
Shirley Bonn, M.P.; Mr. J. Storrs, and 3^. J. Walker 
Smith, M.LC.E. The terms of refbrenoo are as follows:— 

(1) To inquire into the extent of the probable demand 
for building material for all pu^Mses which will arise 
in this country during the transitioo period, and the ex* 
tent of the available snpply and form of such material. 

(2) To inquire how far the quantities of material now 
available are capable of increase ; what are the diffieulties 
in increasing them, and bow these difflculties can be 
removed; and to report to what extent an increase in 
production will affect the price of the materialR. 

(3) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insulfioient to fulfil tbe total building demand, to 
consmer the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should bo setUed; end to report what 
steps aro necessary to ensure that the manufaotnre of the 
mateiiiJs. so far as they are at present inadequate, shall 
be extended in time to secure sumcient quasUties for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities; and to 
recommend what steps shonld be taken during the war 
to facilitate a prompt commenoement of builung work 
at that time. 

(4) Generally to consider and report upon any con¬ 
ditions affecting the building trades which tend to cause 
unduly high prices, and to make recommendations in 
regartf to any measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the charges, production, transport, or 
distribution of material. 

Correspondence and inquiries should be sddresaed to 
The Secretary. Building Materials Supply Committee, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, 2, Queen Anne s Gste Build¬ 
ings, London, S.W.I. 


Bandages from Linen Mounts of Old Plans. 

The voluntary oiganisationB for supplying comforta to 
our wounded sailors and soldiers working under the 
dtreoiiona of tbe Army Cooncil have been providing, 
among otber things, enormous numbers of bandages and 
splints for the hoqiitals. There is urgent need of further 
supplies of muslin, oaHoo, and linen, and it is difficult to 
know where to turn to obtain these. 

In the offices of engineers and architects, of railway 
ooropaniee and shipbuilders, of county councils and muni¬ 
cipalities, there are largo numbers of obsolete drawings 


and tracings, cartoon maps, ojul diagrams mounted on 
calico and linon, for which there is no furtbor use. 

It has been found that tbo muslin and calico on which 
those drawings aro mounted, and particularly the traciiig 
oloth, arc of excellent quality, and when washed, cleaned, 
and sterilised are most suitable for surgical work. The 
drawings are soaked in a pond for 24 hours, and the linen 
stripped from the paper and then bmled and washed. The 
paper goes to paper-makers. It is therefore a matter of 
great urgency that all such draaings and tracings should 
be turned to national use. 

Inquiries on the subject should be addressed to Sir 
FVancis Fox, Aljnt Bank, Witubledou, S. W., n-ho is dealing 
with the mattor. 


Mr. Henderson’s " First Day of Summer.” 

Mr. Arthur £. Henderson, F.SJu, LicentiaUt whose 
admirable architectural reconstructions of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (the CroestH structure and the Hel¬ 
lenistic) hong on the walls of the lustitute, has tliis year 
'sent to tbe Royal Society of British Artists a painting 
which must be oonadcred his chef d'ceitvrt. Iho “ First 
Day of Summer,” as the picture is called, is an imagi- 
native evocation of consioerablo power and originality, 
poeseeaing a wealth of colour and detail, baaetl on tlie 
artist’s sobolarly knowledge of Byzantine work. Mr. Hen¬ 
derson gives the following description of his picture 

The picture repnieota the Empress Thsodora. wife of 
JustiDian, leaving the Palace of Juatiniso at Oonstaati* 
noplo to go by huge to tbo Summer Palace on one of the 
Islands in the Sea of Marmora. The Palace was situated 
beneath the Hippodrome and on the shore of the Sea of 
Marmora and not far distant from Santa Sophia. Tbe 
position ohoeen is the main entrance from the sea. Marble 
nteps lead np to a large hall, flanked by two fluted white 
columns (one only shown) and ceiled by a barrel-vault and 
ecmt-doioo, the latter ornamented by a great mosme 
zepn-Bonting a peacock in all its splendour. Over tbe 
doorway to tbe Great H^l is a mosaic repreaenUng Justin¬ 
ian supported by two Archangels. Above is a panm carved 
to repreMnt the Golden Gate of OoDstantiuople, and above 
• that again is a gilt-brouEe chariot, tbe horses being driven 
by Aurora, and on tho tympanum behind is a moAaic repro- 
semting the risiim sun, and standing on a rmubnw are the 
twelve hours. On the arch above, binding In tho design, 
are shown the signs of the Zodiac. Beyond tho Groat Hail 
is the court of uo palace, and farther behind can be seen 
the buUreases supporting one of tho grand terraces of the 
Palace which overlooked Asia and tbe Marmora. Care has 
been taken to avoid all ecclesiastical and martial ornamen¬ 
tation. to show that this style of arehitoctuie can be adapt¬ 
able to dvU uses. On etwr tide of tbe steps are fnears, 
one representing ships bringing produce to the port, and 
the other camels bringing stores. 


Captain Honan’s Bequest to the Liverpool Society.t 

Captain Matthew Honan [A.], of liverpool, who was 
killedin action towards tfaoendoflastyeai. bequeathed 

to tho liverpool Arohiteotural Society the sum of £1,000 to 
found an annual travelling Studentship to bo known as 
“ Honan’s Studentship,” the scholarship to be open only to 
members of the Livc^i^ Society under the age of thirty 
years upon such oompetitive conditions as the society think 
fit 
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GORRESP()>T)KNCE. 

Archttectore as History. 

Lordship Lane, IhilsBieh, Nov., 1917- 

To Siiitor, Journal K.I.B. A.,— 

Sib, —I have read most of the xiseful discosaon on 
the Education of the Architect- aa recorded in the 
Journal. It seems to me that a very important item 
lias been overlooked—namely, the omission of archi¬ 
tecture in hooks of history. Take GHbbon or Green, 
in both these there is hardly any mention, much leas 
description, of architectural buildings. Could not the 
Board of Architectural Education approach the 
learned Profeasora of History at the Universitiea and 
Schools and suggest to them that it would be ad- 
xisable to incorporate, in th«r lectures and books, 
accounts of the building oi the fine monuments erected 
during the periods they are dealing with ? Surely the 
arts of peace refiect the character of peoples equally 
with the destructive and inventive science of war and 
political intrigue ? If this be so, should they not be 
discussed, recorded and taught ? 

A. E. Henderson, F.S.A., LicevtitUe. 


yimms. 

At the Pint General Meeting (Ordinary) of tba Seadon 
191T-18, held Monday, 5tb November 1917. at 3 p.m..— 
Pieeent: Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair; 
37 PelloirB (ineluding 17 memben of the Counoil); 
11 Atsodatae (inoluding 2 membera of the Council); 
1 Hon. Assooiate, 5 licentiates, and wTenl vidtom, the 
Minutes of the meeting held 25tb June 1317 were taken at 
read and signed as eocreet. 

The Hon. Secretary anoounoed that tha iollossiag Mem¬ 
ben, Lieentiates, and Students of the InstftQte aerriag 
with the Coloun had fallen in the w»a sinoe the last 
neetin| :..-Harold Prederiek Ponton, Assoeiate; 2ad 
lieui. James Monteith McLean, Highland Ugbt Infantry, 
ShideM: Oaptain Oharlos Wm. Eaton, Leicester R^meat, 
AssookUe; and Xieotn Oeeil Lawrsaoe Wright, RoysJ Oatri. 
eon Artillery. Assodoie ,* 2nd Lieut. Sidney ^rrick Apple- 
W, Loyal North Lancashire Regt, Student; Lieut..Oolonel 
Vietor Augustine Tlower.D.S.O., London Licentiate; 

2nd Ueut. Wra. Wylie Houston, Royal Engineers, Aeso. 
date : lAQoe-Corpl. David Laiu MeiUehain, Royal Bngi- 
nerrs, AesodaU ; 2nd lieut John Hardy Wilson, Sher¬ 
wood Foreetere, Licentiate ; 2od lieut. Ernest Wamford 
Wray, Royal Enmneen, Institute Silver MedaUiei; Edward 
O'Brien, R.A.hf.C., Lieentiate ; Private Thomas Chris¬ 
topher Barker. Yorks He^-i Licentiate ; Znd Lieut. C. J. 
Morton Oowdeil, Royal Engineere, Assodnte; Inward 
Garratt, Lieeniinte, Pugin Student ,* Rtaff-^rgeant Claude 
Sdnr Hill, R.A.M.C., AesodaU ; 2nd Lieut. John Hoodie, 
Seuorth BSghlaodera, Student; lieut. Alexander D. 
Stuart, Seaforth IDghlaodeis, Silent. 

It was resolved that an expression of the Institute's 
deepest ivgret for the loss of theee rnetnbers be recorded on 
the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and oondo- 
Jenoe be forwarded to their nestr relativee. 

A aimilar messa« of sympathy was ordcivd to be sent 
to the following F^ows of the Institute who bad recently 
lost eons in the war *Means. John Sulman, W. S. 
Walker, Arthur Wakertcy. Charles W. Bowles, G. H. 

* The nsfiiss tS the mdi iu\« been {lulil'sh-sl ia the Jatruru 
Bn*unl id Benour. 


Fellowes P^nc, S. P. Siloock, Percy B. Tubbs, Thomas 
Dinwiddy, xred Bath, and EL Percy Adams. 

The deoease was also announced of the following 
members:—Edward Haywood-Farroer, elected Fellow 
1914; Howard Chatfelld Clarke, elected Fellow 1906; 
Gerald Csileott Horsley, elected Associate 1890, Fellow 
1906 : Richard Henry Weymouth, elected Associate 1889, 
Fellow 1909; Jolui Lsmm, Licentiate ; William Campbell 
Davidson, Isoentiate ; Edwin Frederick Wn3. Streeter, 
licentiate; Walter Goldstraw, licentiate, and Sainte- 
Marie Perrin, Hon. Corresponding Member 1901. 

It was Resolved that the Institute do express its sppre. 
ciation of the services rendered to the profession by the 
late Hr. Cbstfetld Clarke and Mr. Gerald Horsley and that 
a vote of sympathy and condolence be passed to their 
nearest relatives. 

Nominations for membership were announced—10 
Fellows, 5 A9aociatea.t 

The President delivered the Opening Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion oi Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B..L, Past 
President (whose remerks were read in bis unavoidable 
absence by the Hon. Secretary), seconded b^ Mr. John B. 
Gass [F.], President of the Manchester SoaeW, a rote of 
thanks was passed to the President for his Addreea. 

The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
terminated at 4 p.m. 


LEGAL. 


Local Government Board's Model By-laws. 

Mr. Juatioe Bailhach^ sitting in the King’s Bench Divi¬ 
sion oi the High Court last week, gave an important de¬ 
cision oonceming a building by-law dispute affecting 
slteratioDS and Editions to “ domeetic buildings.” The 
case has special interest lor Skrchitocia as being one in 
which the defendants, a local authority, had adopted as one 
of their by-laws section 23 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act 1907. The dispute arose out of building 
iterations at Repton School (Mr. Vf. A. Fonyth [F.]. 
srohiteot), and the govesmors of the school were plsintifis, 
snd the Repton Rural ^strict Coundl defendants. The 
foHowing report is reprinted by pernusaion from The Times 
of the 8th November:— 

This case raised the question whether one of the Local 
Government Board's Mc^cl By-Laws was valid- His Lord- 
ship gave judgment for the plaintiffs, holding that the by¬ 
law bad become unworkable. 

In 1916 the govemom of Repton School proimsed to 
make slterations in one of the school I^ardiog-hoosos. 
The alteration included an addition to the house of a pro. 
jection three storeys high with a room on each floor. The 
alterations were begun in August, 1916, without the deposit 
of any plans with the defendants, the local authority. The 
local authority demanded that plans should be deposited. 
This was done. 

On September 28.1916, the defendants resolved that the 
plSkoS should not be approved of, as the addition did not 
comply with by-law 12 of the defendants' by-laws as to the 
provision of open space in the rear of new buildings. 

By-law 12 provided :— 

” (1) Every person who shall erect a new domestic 
building shall provide in the rear of such building an o^wn 
space exclusively belonging to such building, and of an 
aggregate extent of not leM than one hundred and fifty 
square feet, and free from any erection thereon above the 
level of the ground, except a water cineet, earth closet, or 
privy and an ash pit. 

” (2) He shall cause such open apace to extend laterally 
throughout the entire width of such building, and he shall 

t TlM naous an wt out under “ Kotteea** overtea/. 
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cause the distance aoroee such open space from overj pan 
of such building to the boundsiy of any lands or premises 
immediately opposite or adjoining the site of snob building 
to be not less in any case than fifteen feet.^ 

A " domestic building ” was defined in bydaw 1 as mean* 
ing a dwelling-house or an office building or otinr out* 
building appurtenant to a dwelUng-honse, wither at. 
taehed thereto or not. ...” 

The plans deposited by tho nlaintiils were in all other 
respects in accoraanoe with the aefendants’ by-laws. 

The plaintiffs ssdd that it was impossible to provide an 
open space in the rear of a new bnilding which consisted of 
an ad^tion to the front of an existing boiiding; and that 
bydaw 12. relating to the provision or an open space in the 
rear of new building was unreasonable and u&n n'rrs. 

The plainti& proceeded with the alterations and skI. 
dition. The defendants wrved a notioe on the plaintiffs on 
29th December. 1916. to show cause why tho addition 
should not be pulled down and remoTed, and they threat¬ 
ened to pull down the addition. 

The plaintifb olaimed an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from palling down, removing, or otherwise in¬ 
terfering with the addition to the house. 

Bydaw 12 of the defendants’ by-laws was one of the 
LociU Government Board’s model by-laws published in 
1877. and adopted bv the defendants in 1902. 

The plaintim furuier contended that the effect of section 
23 of the Publio Health Acts Amendment Act. 19OT, was 
to extend the definition of a new building to such an ex¬ 
tent—including the raising of a roof, alteration of a wall, 
and making the projection from a building—as to malm 
by-law 12 quite unreasonable and thoiefon void. 

Mr. Hudson. K.O., smd Mr. Inman appeared for tho 
plainti&: Hr. Talbot, K.C., and the Hon. U. U. Mac- 
naghten for the defendants. 

Mr. Justice BaUhache, in giving judgment, read the by¬ 
law 12 {1} (2), and said that when one had to consider 
whether a by-law of a local authority was good one had to 
approach it with a desire to support it if possible. The 
matter was much discussed in Aruts v. Johnson (14 T\t 
Timtu Law Beports, 416; fl696] 2 Q.B., 91). The ones- 
tion in that case was as to the vaU^ty of a by-law pionibi- 
ing any person from playing or singing in uie street. It 
was obvious that different considerations might apply in 
the construction of such a by-law from those applioable in 
the conitmction of the by-law in the present case. But he 
thought that the ptind^ee laid down by Lord Russell in 
that case also applied to the present. Lord Russell said ; 

'* When the Court is called upon to consider the by-laws 
of publio representative bodies clothed with the ample 
antbority which 1 have desedbed. and exeidsing tut 
anthority accompamed by the oheoke and safeguards 
which have been mentioned. I think the consideration of 
such by-laws ought to bo approached from a different 
standpoint. They ought to be supported, if possible. 
They ought to be, as has been said, ‘ benevolently' inter- 
prvtM, and credit given to those who have to administer 
them that they will be reasonably administered.” 

The phrase ” reasonably administered ” gave rise in 
bis (his ^rdship’s) opinion to a little difficulty, because a 
public body was by law bound to enforce its by-lawa when 
they had to do with public health, as building by-laws had, 
and it was not ojwn to the local authority to wmve them. 
Lord Rutsell gave instances where by-laws would be in¬ 
valid because unreasonable. But he (Mr. Justice Btul- 
haebe) thought that in dealing with a by-law relating to 
buildings he wae not limited to the instances given by 
Lord Russell in considering wheihei the by-law was an- 
reasonable. If the result of construing the by-law in a 
supposititious case which, however, was not of ran occur¬ 
rence was to lead to something which wss not at all 
necessary for the proteetion of tire puUio health, and was 
a serious restriction upon the rights of property-owners, 
he must say that such a by-law was unreasonabie, and 
therefore void. 


By-law 12 applied to now buildings, aud there was no 
doubt that the addition proposed to bo made to the mssteris 
bouse must now be considered to be a new building. It 
might, perhaps, not have been a new building before 1907; 
berere then it would probably have been an addition to an 
old building. But seetion 2o (d) of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907, provi^d that ” The making of any 
addition to an exutiug building by raising any part of the 
roof, by altering a wall, or making any projection from the 
buildings but so far as regards the sdmtion only . . . shall 
be deemed to be the erection of a new building.” 

It was therefore quite clear that the proposed addition 
to the master's house was a now building ; and much less 
than this addition would be a new building, such as altering 
s wall or making a projection from a building. The by¬ 
laws were made lone before 1907. Mr. Hudson, for tho 
plaintiffs, said that, »ough they were perfeotly valid when 
made, the effect of the Act of 1907 was to make the by-law 
unreasonable, and therefore void. 

He (Ids Lordship) was not sure that be could adopt that 
view. Tho by-laws contained an interpretation clause, iu 
which ” domestic buildingM ” were defined as meaning ” a 
dwelling-house or an office building or other ouibailding 
appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether attached thereto 
or not.” He was not satisfied that, apart from thr Aot of 
1907, the additions to the master’s house did not come 
witUn the by-law as being a domestio building. If so, it 
was a new domestio buil^ng within by-law 12. If that 
was so, srecording to Hr. Hudson’s argument, by-law 12 
was unreasonable when it was made, and did not merely 
become unreasonable after the Aot of 1907 was passed. 

Hit Lordship was inclined to think that this building was 
a new domestic building; be bad therefore to consider 
whether the by4aw was unieasonable when it was made. 
He would take the ease of a house surrounded by a park 
of 30 acres and suppose that the owner wished to iocccasc 
the sise of his dining-room in the front of the house by 
making it 12 feet wider than it was before, and proposed 
to make the alteration by throwing out a projection from 
the front of the house. When the iteration was done that 
projection would be a new building, which would not have 
the requisite air space in the rear as required by the by-law. 
If he were to hold the by-law to be a good by-law, ^ 
result would be to prevent theowrnerof a noose from doing 
such s thing as that. It would not be open to the local 
authority to act reasonably in the matter, as loggested by 
Lord Russell, iM-eause it was bound to enforoe the by-law. 

Hr. Talbot suggested that in a case like that they might 
call the front of the house the back, and so get over the 
difficulty, but it was not open to the local authority to do 
that. In his Judgment, the by-law would prevent an ad¬ 
dition to a house such as he had suggested, which would 
not otherwiw infringe the piovimons of the Publio Health 
Acts. He could see no reason for such a by-law, and he 
must hold it to bo unreasonable, as preventing an osmor of 
property from doing what he ought to be aWs to do. That 
wae tho conclusion at which he had arrived, although h«- 
had done so with lalnotanoe. 

His Lordship said that he would have Ukod to have held 
that the by-law did not apply where there was ample air 
space for tne whole structure, and that what one had to do 
wae to take the whole building, old and new. and sec 
whether there was sufficient air apace. But the wording of 
the by-law did not admit of that eonstruotion, and he could 
not, therefore, come to that conclusion. If be oould have 
done so, it seemed to him that the result would have been 
a reasonable one. The effect of such a construction would 
have been that, where there wa.v an old building without 
suffioient air space the local authority could not order it to 
bepullcd down, but they could prevent any addition to it. 

He thought thattinoe the passing of Section 23 of the Act 
of 1907 the by-lsw bsd be^mc unu'orkable, and must 
therefoxe bo revised. There would therefore be judgment 
for the plaintiffs to restrain tho defendants from pnlliog 
down the addition to the house. 
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NOTICES. 

Informal Conference, 22nd Norember, 1917, at 3 p.m. 

Subject: THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. Discussion to be opened by 
Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Busioess Meeting, 3rd December, 1917. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 3rd December 1917, at 3 p ju., lor the 
following purposes:— 

To re^ the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi¬ 
nary) held Monday, 6tb November 1917. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for 
membeisbip {see Mines below ):— 

Building after the War. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
on Monday, 3rd Deoember, 1917, immediately follow¬ 
ing the Businesa Meeting above announced, to con¬ 
sider the question of Building after the Vv&r, with 
special reference to the question of official permits. 

]The meeting is called on the reqnisition of Hours. 
Herbert W. mils, C- H. Brodie, W. Henry White, John 
SlatcT, Francis Hooper, David Barclay Niven, Alfred Ooz, 
and J. S. Alder, Feilote*, and Messrs. Herbert Shepherd, 
H. N. Oaetetlo, Wm. £. A. Brown, and Gerald Cogswell, 
Assoctales.} 

Candidates for election, 3rd December. 

As Fkxows (H>X 

O&airnsLD: Stdnbt Witm [Aesociaie, 1892], 14 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C. (now serving with the Ooloxirs). 

ProoMers .* Edwin Cooper, Henry V. Ashley, and 
Fred. W. tlarks. 

*EaavBY: Willuh Anazavosa [ZireMh'als], 5 Bennett’s 
ffill. and linden Road, Bonnville. Biri^ogham. 

fVoposers ; Ernest Newton, Arthur Keen. Cbas. E. 
Bateman. 

*JozBS, FazYCis JLteefUiote}, 178 Oxford Road, Man- 
ohMter; and Blackeralg, Knataford. 

Proposers .* Percy 8. Worthington, Isaac Taylor, 
and Fanl Ogden. 

*MoBRisHt William Jambs Habmaditzb {ZiesnHats], 
Wyke Road, Gillingham, DotMi. 

Profosers : Cbanei B. Pearson, CbatlM T. Miles, 
and the Counoil. 

NiooL : Gbobob SalwaT {AssociaU, 1903], King’s Court, 
117 Colmore Bow. Birmingham ; and “ Hanresa," 
Vernon Road, Bdgbaston. 

Proposers: Ohu. S. Bateman, Artbnr Rarrisoo. 
and Alfred W. 8. Cross. 

NiooL; Joan Ooitlsok [Associate, 1887], King’s Court, 
Oolmoce Row, Birmingham; and Smdon Lodge, 
Aeocks Green, Birmingham. 

Proposers: Arthur Harrison, John P. Osborne, and 
Alfred W. 8. CroM. 

*Powzu,: Robbbt Sidhbt [Licentiate), 11 St. Mark’s 
Sqoan, N.W. 

Proposers: John Hudson, Fred. W. Hunt, aad 
Artbnr Ashbridge. 

*BuiHBit: Cbablbs Tamliw [Licenitafe], 5 Northampton 
Gardens, Swansea. 

Proposers .* Ernest Newton, Henry T. Hate, and 
B. Viooent Harris. 

Smallmam : Hbvbt Ricbabd Gbobob Stbokq [Assoeiate, 
1905]. 8 Qoeeo Street, Cheapside, E.C.; Kvmer- 
ton,” Rosebery Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Propoeers .* H. D. Scarles • Wood, J. Douglass 
Mathews, and Henry T. Gordon. 


Tioblb : Abthub Qbobos Wabzham [AssociaU, 1911], 
Public Works Department, Hong Kong. 

Proposers! Sir Aston Webb, R.A, Sidney Perks, 
smd J. Douglass Msthews. 

* Thtss candldstM have passed ths'.BwniaaiUm qualltrtBg ioe 
eendldature ssYsUom. 

As Assooiatbs (5). 

(Pis candidates Aave passed the giuilifying ezamsiwltoa.) 
Bbbstox: Humphubt Albbbt [^pectal Sxaminatioiil, 
State Buildings, East Division, P.W.M., Cairo, Egypt; 
and 9 Sharia Kasr-el-Ni1m, Cairo. 

Proposers : Frederick Chatterton, Robert WUlianu, 
and the Oouncdl. 

Goatbs : Habolu Fbbwios [Speeial Exominotion], 47 
Queen Street, Melbonras, Australia. 

Proposers t The Oounoll. 

BErrBiQuss: Elus Cosmas [Sluieisl. 1915], Bombay, 
In^a; and 21 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
London, S.W.l. 

Proposers: Charles E. Varndell, James Raiuome, 
and Robert Atkinson. 

Hofb : Abostbalo Cakpbbll [Speesof FsamtaaftoB], 70 
Howard Park Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Proposers: F. 8. Baker, W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
and W. J. Motley. 

Ratsox : Thomas [Sriufsnf 1914], H.hL Office of Works ; 
and 179 Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 

Proposers: N. W. Harrison, Aired W. 8. Gross, and 
Professor Bereeford Pite. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next Examiaation of Licentiates desiring to 
qualify for caudidature as Fellows will take place in 
January 1918. Applications must be sent in before 
the end of Deoeml^r. 

R.I.B-A. Infomud Conferences—at 3 p.m. 

L 22Dd Kov.—^The Function of an Arohiteoniral 
Society. Opener, Mr. Sidney Webb; Chairman, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, President. 

2. 5th Dec.—Unity of the Profession. Opener, Pro* 
fessor F. M. Simpson [F.]; Chairman, Professor W. R. 
Lethabv [F.]. 

3. 9th JsD. 1918.—Co-operation amongst Arohiteota, 
and Spedalisatioo. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanohester; 
Chairman, Professor Beiesford Pits [F.]. 

4. 13th Feb.—National Policy of Town Improvement 
{Oonferenoe with Public Men and Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Glutton Brock; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.0.V,O., 
O.B., R.A. [F.]. 

5. 13th March.—National Honring and National Life. 
Opener, Professor Adshesd [F.]: Chairman, Mr. W. R. 
Dsvidn [A.]. 

6. lOth April.—-Rslstioas of Arohiteeture and Engineer- 
ing (Conference with Bogineers). Opeiter, Professor W. R. 
Lethsby. 

7. 8th May.—Quality of Work and the Present System 
of Gompetitavs Tendering (Oonferenoe with Builders and 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H, V. Lanchester [JP.]. 

8. 12th J one.—Proposed Parliament of Building Trades. 
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THE PLACE OF ST. PAUL’S IN ART. 

By Professor Bekbsford Pite [J*.]. 

Inanpiral Lecture at the Leadon Central School of Arts and Crafts, 12th October, 1917. 

S T. PAUL’S Cathedral occupies an undefined place of esteem in the thoughts not only of Londoners 
but of children of the Britisli Empire. It is central in their vision of the capital and, rather than 
the geographical outline of our irregular islands, figures England both in memory and idea. No 
other form so simply or completely coiyureB the vision of home and silently imposes itself upon 
recollection as that of this Cathedral outline majestically cro'wning a vast city; it is more potent in 
its beauty than the far*flung Union Jack, the St. George and Dragon of our gold sovereign, than the 
Westminster Palace that now backs its paper equivalent, or the handsome Britannia surveying the sea 
of our homely and beloved pence. St. Paul’s is London—at all events, in our dreams ; the landscape 
would be a namelMS and shapeless blur without it, and it is even with diflSculty that the previous 
historical city is pictured that for many centuries grew around its predecessor and which possessed one 
of the loftiest and most beautiful steeples in Christendom. The covers of our illustrated journals and 
magazines search incessantly for symbols and decoys of interest and universal appeal, but none to my 
mind have been more successful than the old silhouette of the city crowned by the dome that for a 
generation headed the cover of the lUttsiraied London NewSy and which has now for a long time been 
unfortunately replaced. 

Other capitals and countri^ similarly are ideally embodied in their principal architectui’al 
monument. The Great Pyramid and the Sphinx mean Egypt in a fuller sense than any forms of 
literary description. Modem Venice has felt the immediate urgency of rebuilding the otherwise 
purposeless Campanile of St. Mark. Florence without its Duomo would almost cease to be beautiful. 
Borne was recentred for all subsequent history when Michael Angelo’s Dome crowned St. Peter’s and 
displaced the Capitol. The Parthenon and Acropolis are to Athens what Ludgate Hill and its crown 
are to London, Sta. Sophia to Constantinople, and the ^ly Temple to Jerusalem, the loss of which 
symbolised the dissolution of a nation with its whole economy, the ruin which is the still vital and 
central emotion of a scattered people. 

But among all these peculiarly significant monuments, each possessing an architectural history 
of extreme interest and enduring aesthetic quality, our own Cathedral of St. Paul holds a position, both 
architectural and artistic, that completely justifies itself and to which we can give an unhesitating 
and confident attention. It may well have been otherwise. The central church of the Protestant religion 
might have had but small claims upon the sympathy of those whose standpoint is always traditional, 
or to the large number of worshippers with whom art ascends as incense to mingle mystery wi^ 
religion and imagery with ideals. However, it is not so: the Cathedral of London, the capital 
church of England, stands boldly among the historic temples of Christian prayer without failure either 
in its purpose or meaning as expressed by its architecture. The Church of the Divine Wisdom, the 
first capital church of a Christian world empire, at New Rome, or Constantinople, is a building marvel 
of the first magnitude, attacking the original problem of a gigantic square auditorium roofed with a 
circular dome and supported west and east by correspondent apses, primarily a triumph of geometrical 
arrangement and construction, enriched with the marble glories of the East and the mosaic art of the 
West, and inheriting the residual vitality of its Grecian soil and craft; an immense undertaking, 
significant of the settlement of Christianity upon the high places of the earth, replacing the worldly 
purposes and scale of the Imperial Therms halls and vaults, such as the Pantheon, the Baths of 
Caracalla, or the cruel Colosseum at Borne, on the greatest scale, planning and achieving for the 
public worship of the Incarnate Revealed Holy Wisdom such a building as earth had not yet possessed. 

The ^uing millennium witnessed in Western Europe the evolution of that whole-hearted art of 
church building, through the Dark into the growing brightness of the Middle Ages, which we misname. 
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but fail to rechristen, Gothic. The cathedral builders developed a system that steadily magnified 
it.oelf, living and growing into a full and luxurious beauty as natural as that of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
and, blossoming with an infinity of enrichment in its crafts, produced churches universally that are, not 
only typically Oiristian, but are perhaps the fullest expression of the whole civilisation, sentiment and 
science of a great and central era of European history. At Canterbury and Westminster at home, at 
Bheiins, Amiens and Paris abroad, are cathedral monuments that are at once solely Christian and 
artistic, peculiar and sublime, incapable of mistake in purpose and sentimental appeal. The place of 
Westminster Abbey in art would have to be exemplified by reading in its poetry both the romance and 
practical life of the movement of ecclesiastical and artistic hfe over the whole of North-West Europe 
during the Middle Ages, of which it is not mainly a singular but a characteristic example. Notre Lame 
of Paris would serve almost equally well in affording illustration of the characteristics of the epoch, 
its place in art being similar, with Westminster, to that of any great Gothic Cathedral. * These buildings 
are the fruition not of a genius, or of a generation or race, but of an age, and their place in art is typical, 
not unique. 

The Middle Ages were wading to the end of their course when the great municipal Cathedral of 
Florence was projected on ah enlarged scale to rival every other church in Italy. To the vast vaulted 
nave an addition was proposed rivaUing the area of the central dome of Sta. Sophia or of the Pantheon 
at Borne, supported by the nave and by apsidal wings, but the avadabie science was insufficient to 
embody the dream of an octagonal vault over the enclosed area, so, for a long generation, the mortified 
Building Council bad to face the disaster and reproach of having begun a work that was more than they 
were able to finish. Here, at the dawn of the fifteenth century, the traditions of the guilds that had 
achieved the marvels of cathedral building broke down and the individual genius of the sculptor 
Brunalleschi, of the Goldsmiths' Guild, fortified and excited by the monuments of rained Imperial 
Borne, completed the construction of the huge cupola, successfully vaulting the great octagon by 
tiirowingitfi pointed arches high above the surrounding roo&, upon a drum or base, and crowning the 
apex with a superstructure that served a primary constructive purpose in compreeaii^ the mass of the 
vault below. These forms, the rising cupola vault and the lantern crown, in themselves expedients 
of architectural science, became extant as new motives of artistic interest and meaning attached to the 
normal cathedral nave, and essentially though originally ecclesdastieal in expression. The place of the 
Luomo of Florence in art is thus significant of the supersession of the medieval tradition and method 
of building—one must hesitate to call it design in view of our modem connection of the word with 
unconnected originality—first by the individual genius on whose personal quality the idea and its 
fulfilment dep^ded, and, in the second place, by the importation of the interest of a buried historic 
epoch into living practice. The architectural art of Ancient Borne, in its esthetic as well as in its 
constructive works, was dear to Brunelleschi, and though but little detail in the Duomo is Benaissance 
in fonn, his other works, such as the great churches of San Spirit© and San Lorenzo at’Florence, are 
beautiful examples of the employment of an entirely fresh use of Boman detail and order to building. 
The new learning had come to art, as well as to literature; the collapse of the Eastern Christian Empire 
at Constantinople was imminent; its stores of classic manuscript and its teachers were spread over 
Northern Italy; the Greek Church had formally allied itself, after a separation of centuries, with Borne 
in the pulpit under Brunelleschi’s Lome, the sore of the Crusaders’ sack of their capital forgiven in 
the vain hope of effective succour against the Turk ; the bonds were in the melting-pot and thought 
and art were free, free as the vault of the Luomo from the traditions of mediaval construction, and as 
fresh and startling as was its protuberant and unwonted mass above the buildings of the city. 

The Bevival of Letters, the Benaissance in Art, the Eeformation of Beligion, and the Hebuilding 
of St. Peter’s at Rome (the alliteration is unavoidable without futile effoi-t) are collectively the historical 
landmarks closing the Middle Ages and ushering in the Modem Epoch in which we found ourselves when 
the Great War began. The science, art and religion of Italy are embodied in the fruit of the effort, a 
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century long, to accomplish the rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter. Its place in art is dominating 
and wellnigh all-inclusive throughout the sixteenth centur}'. Amidst the unholy tangles of Italian 
politics in the creation of the Papal States, the jealousies and trials of the artist.s and architects, the 
undreamt-of difficulties of constructing magnificent plans based upon the actual accomplishment 
of Imperial Rome tl^t lay both on the right and left, the original scheme of Bramanie pro¬ 
gressed, was modified, almost abandoned, and redesigned. >£ichael Angelo of Plorenoe, pre¬ 
eminent in that most difficult of the arts, sculpture, triumphant in the painted embodiments of all 
human history, hope and fear, in the Sistine ceiling, proved himself not ozdy a master of architeclural 
composition and achievement but also a true Florentine in his d^ign of the great Dome. In this he 
combines the constructively scientific form of bis native Duomo' with the artistic expression of 
Renaissance art, and has carried the Dome, originally in Constantinople base^l upon the Pantheon at 
Rome, an internal motive only, and which at Florence obtruded itself forcibly upon the external aspect, 
into a new importance as the crowning significance, the most complete and synthetic expression of 
architectural dignity. The Dome henceforth was a new necessity in all great design. It has found 
many purposes to serve, great and small, w'orthy as well as trivial, but seated upon the greatest buBding 
of Christendom, of the whole civilised world, ancient and modem, it cannot be overlooked or dispensed 
with as an architectural asset pre-eminent and sufficient. Speculation may amuse itself by impotent 
suggestion whether any other such form remains unrevealed wherewith the ingenious architect may 
attain an earthly immortality. We caimot safest that the new iron and concrete age may yet 
accomplish itself architecturally with permanent structures, on entirely fresh constructive principles, 
that may ere long acquire the recognition first of their necessity to some high end and therefore of their 
probable, possible or essential and necessary beauty. Such beauty does come to the gigantic mammoths 
of the shipbuilder. May it not also descend, with the endurmice of time, upon the viaduct and railway 
termmi, or others among the larger instances of modem building science and art ? 

From the date of the completion of St. Peter's at Rome by Madamo in the half century following 
the death of Michael Angelo to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s is a short 8tep~«nd we are soon face to face 
witib our immediate subject. In Rome civic improvements on a great scale culminating in the oobn- 
naded atrium of St. Peter’s, and in France in palace building concentrating on the Louvfe, represent 
the pre^ess of Renaissance architecture subsequent to the Great Dome of the Vatican. The new* 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London is the next historic landmark in building art, and its designer is the 
moot significant personage of this later age in Europe. 

The English were late in profiiing'by the new light of the Renaissance that had dawned early hi 
the fifteenth century upon Italy. The French began to make good use of it during the era of Francis 1^ 
but in spite of the enli^tenment of Ibnry VIII. and his large patronage of Italian artkts, of which the 
tombs in Henry VII.’s chapel by Torregiano, the terra-cottas executed for Wolsey at Hampton Court, 
and the now lost palace of None-Such are evidence^ there was a native objection to new foreign ideas 
in building that impeded progress for wellnigh a century. The movement from the unconsoioas art 
of the medieval masons, that fulfilled itself at King's CoUege, Cambridge, and in the Royal Mausoleum 
at Westminster, to the eclecticism and personal quality of the Italian artists was slow imd difficult. 
The former traditions were crushed and extinguished by the suppression of the monasteries and by the 
Reformation. The organisation that created and maintained architecture and the crafts was d«stroyed, 
the old national vitality in buildii^ ceased, having been almost wholly ecclesiastical, and neither the 
Court, as in France, nor the municipalities, as in the Low Countries, embarked upon large building 
undertakings to maintain and stimulate this industry. 

It may be doubted if we have yet survived the effects of the great alteration of purpose and provision 
in building that Henry VIIL’s policj' commenced. The Elizabethan age was more than content with its 
inheritance of ecclesiastical buildings; the foundation of colleges, more or less modest in scheme, and 
the erection of mansions by means, largely, of the transferred wealth of the inona8terit*s, occupiedi on 
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a relatively minor scale, the architectural spirit, which is poor in quantity and crude in intelligence^ 
though hi^y picturesque and attractive in its semi-barbaric taste and dimly formal symmetry. This 
age found its adventurous soul upon the sea in ships, by commercial enterprise and empire-founding 
in the New Wodd, and meditativdy, at home, became refulgent with the glory of Spenser, Sidney, - 
Shakespeare, Raleigh and Bacon. For equivalent painters, sculptors and architects in this golden 
epoch of English intellect, however, we search in vain. The Elizabethan mansion-house magnified the 
medifiBval manor, developed its plan with symmetrical repetition of parts, enlarged the window to the 
uttOTmost, now that it was safe to look out upon the world at large, and derived from Flemish pattern- 
books pseudo-classic ornaments with which doorways and mantel-pieces were trimmed up. The w’ood- 
work and plastering of these buildings are rich with vulgar forms and barbaric versioiw of the Roman 
Orders, and the gables became fantastic after the Dutch method. There is no sense of architectural 
refinement or inspiration, no fine sculpture, and very little soundly drawn ornament. The contrast 
with Continental civil or domestic art is as sadly marked as the intellectual brilliance of the English is 
certain. The cause lies probably in the political situation which isolated Protestant England from 
intercourse with Catholic France, Spain, or Italy, a cause which operated until the Stuarts weakened 
the isolated force of our foreign policy and opened up connections with the Continaital Courts. 

The career of Inigo Jones, including his visits to Italy, the employment of his utistic talents in 
the Court masques, and his admiration for the works of Palladio, forms a significant turning point in 
the history of En ghah architecture. By his Italian training and wide observation a new taste was 
mtioduced into building; culture and correctness of style as well as standardised proportions were 
recognised as necessities of fine architecture; while his imaginative power, working from Italian ideals, 
produced the piazza and church at Covent Gard^, the splendid designs for the Palace at Whitehall and 
the addition of the Corinthian portico to Old St. Paul’s that at once obtained great popularity. Jones 
is really the first of the modem architects of England working by professional study of eclectic types 
through the art of draughtsmanship, in which he excelled, and who obtained with certainty beauty of 
proportion and detail from drawings and perspectives after the manner of the Italian masters. The 
oontrast between his later works, those designed after bis second visit to Italy at the age of in 1612, 
and all the o’lher productions of Renaissance architecture in England, is that between a scholarly and 
original intellectual appreciation of artistic possibility and the blundering ignorance of well-intentioned 
but ignorant craftsmen. 

The altered aspect that architecture wore in England after Inigo Jones was the first indication 
that the new learning had any bearing upon the arts. The great painters, sculptors and architects of 
the Renaissance bad come and gone from most of the Continental schools without the appearance of 
disciples or rivals here. At the last mentioned date, 1612, Palladio had been dead thirfy-two years, and 
Giacomo della Porta, hli(diael Angelo’s pnpil who completed the dome of St. Peter’s, eight years. The 
decadent school of painting was then represoited by Guido Beni, who was 87 years of age; and 
Bernini, the aftermath of Renaissance inspiration, was already 28. In the Low Countries, however, we 
may note that Rubens was 85 and Rembrandt a boy of 6, while Antony Vandyke was 18, the same age 
as the Spaniard Velasquez. 

France had already a great school of architects. The Italian school at Amboise had been founded 
by Charles VIII. through the importation of Fra Giocondo; Francis I. had patronised Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini and Jjeonardo da Vinci; Frimaticcio the modeller and Vignola the architect 
had both worked for him, and a native school had arisen producing Jean Goujon the sculptor, the 
&mily of the architects and draughtsmen, the Du Cerccaux, Pierre Lescot, Philibert de L’Orme, 
and the other founders of the groat school of architectural design which retains to this day its national 
character. 

From its insular and barbaric backwardness the genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, 
awakened England, and were it not that the storm of the Great Rebellion broke in 1640, the carrying 
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out of liis full design for the Greet P&Iaoe at Whitehall would have deiuouHtrated in an unequalled 
degree the greatness both of his talent and of its opportunity in the sympathetic hands of Charles I. 
The artistic instinct of this unfortunate and misguided monarch is evidenced in his commission to 
Rubens to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting House, and in his affection for Vandyke. To such an 
architectural scheme the political conditions put an end, and the resulting exhaustion of the 
Civil War deprived both the nobili^ and the Church of the means of fine building. Until the 
Restoration in 1660 nothing counts in the artistic scales but the hardening of the national characU*r 
into a stronger independence and severity, evidenced in the freedom and clarity of the subsequent 
architecture. This is apparent by contrast with the tendency of contemporary Continental art to run 
to omameutal excesses and constructional violence; the characteristic Puritan restraint in Englisb 
building, throughout the eighteenth century, becomes remarkable, and we may not be wrong in ascribing 
the altered force and breadth of onr later Renaiistance building to the prevenient moral cause of the 
underlying Puritan movement. 

Christopher Wren was a boy at Westminster School in the early days (»f the Rfls'llioii aind a residt'ut 
at Oxford until the Restoration, w'hen we find him Savilian Professor af Oxford »ind Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College. His reputation as a scientist secured his appointment to as.sist Sir Johu 
Denham, who had succeeded to Inigo Jones’sofiBce as Surveyor-General of Works, and inl661 he became 
D.C.Tj. both of Oxford and Cambridge. Charles II. also had both arlistio and scientific instincts and 
soon promoted the repair of St. Paul’s among other architectural proposals. 

A Commission was set up to consider the restoration or rebuilding of the CaGiodral, its general 
condition inviting the latter alternative. Much interest attaches to the history of the restoratiou 
and repairs begun under James I. by Inigo Jones, who, besides the west portico already referred to, had 
clothed the outer walls in a olassio dress that extended as far as the tmnsepts. The steeple had by 
this time been taken down as dangerou.s when Wren proposed the design of a rotunfla, doubtless 
connected with his early and complete knowledge of Ely Cathedral, where his uncle Matthew had been 
Bishop ; his scheme corresponded fully with that of Alan de Walsingbam, who, when the central tower 
of Ely fell in the fourteenth century, clearinl the crossuig by including a bay on each side and forming 
the great octagon into which all the side aisles of the four arms of tln^ cross entered.. Upon such a base 
formed by the removal <»f the central piers was projected his rotunda crowned by a well-formed dome, 
and containing an inner dome or Giolus, a sclieme to which he afterwards reverted wlien biiffletl in Iris 
famous scheme for an entirely circular building within a hollow Greek cross plan. The Commis-siou 
discussed and commenced repairs, weighed the economy of Wren’s prt»p«sal that the piers of the tow’er 
might aflford a scaffold for the erection of his dom<*, and were ad^■ancing towards a decision on the main 
question when the war with the Dutch in 166d and the plague in 3665 delayed matters sufficiently to 
enable Wren to make a viait to Paris which he hoped would extend to Italy. 

Wren had now practised as a scientific architect in several iinjrortant (loverimieiit enquiries and 
had prepared a model for the theatre at Oxford, afterwards erectetl by Archbishop Sheldon as a memorial 
gift to the university which he declined to revisit and enjoy, and had erected his uncle's memorial 
chapel at Pembroke College, Cambridge. His position a.s a professional adviser was now widely recog¬ 
nised and he counsels the Master of Trinity College, Oxford, against a closed quadrangle on eairitary 
grounds, adding that this opinion would soon have the benefit of a conference with Signor Bernini and 
Mens. Mansart, whom he w'ould see in Paris shortly ; and in a report on his design for a new' library at 
Trinity CoU^e, Cambridge, he remai'ked that “ Architects are as great pedants as critic.** or heralds.” 
That winter spent in Paris bad important bearings on the future of English art. The cultivated intellect 
and high scientific reputation of Dr. Christopher Wren at once secured for him intercourse with everyone 
that he could desire to meet. He spent days in surveying fabrics and the works on the r.K>uvre, where 
1,000 w’orkmeu w'ere employed. Signor Bernini, w'ho was 67, had been brought in state from Rome 
by Louis XIV. to advise on the completion of the liouvre and Wren secured a hurrinl inspection of Iris 
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design. For wliieh, he Kays, " I would have given my skin, but the reserved old Italian gave me but 
a few zninutee’ view; it was five little designs on paper for which he had received as many thousand 
pistolee." 

He records that he met Mons. Mansart—that is, Francois, aged 67, not Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
aged 19—who after this visit designed the dome of the Invalidee and completed it long before Wren 
a^eved St. Paul’s ; also Le Vaux, Colbert and Le Pautre. It would be interesting to review fully 
the buildings completed and in progress in that city at this early and splendid epoch in the reiga of tiie 
(Irand Ifonarqoe : among them the elliptical dome of the Institut by Le Yaux, architect to the King, 
as also the Cburcb of St. Sulpiee by the same architect, and the fine domed ohuieh of Val de Grace, pro¬ 
jected by Mansart, completed by Le Mercier, who was also the designer of the fine Church of the 
Sorb<«ne. He also would have seen Mansart’s graceful domestic work at the H6td Camavalet and at 
Blois and Maisons and Maisons Lafitte, pore and elegant, perfect in refinement and architectural 
system. The method and value of these fine scholarly works ultimately prevmled in the completion 
of the Ijouvre, and over the infiuenee of Bemini^s reputation, whose proposal was a mammoth order mid 
eomiee worthy in scale of Mi^iael Angolo. There was also an abundance of illustrated architectural 
literature in Paris, both published and upon the stocks, of which we may be certain that due account 
was taken, dealing with antique and modem buildings, as well as the current publications of the new 
State Academy of Architecture recently founded by Colbmrt. 

Wren was enthusiastic in bis studies and visita. He says: “ I have on the anvil observations on 
the present state of architectural arts and manufactures in France," and reflects : " What art can be 
more helpful or more pleasing to a philosophical traveller, ^ architect, and to every ingenious 
meehanioian ? a fairly complete definition of his own triple point of view. Versaillee was estimated 
ocitioaily, with much the same salt and conclusions as those of a remarkable article in a number of 
The Times Literary Supplement this summer entitled " The Pompadour in Art." He remarks on the 
influence of women on architecture in the Palace or Cabinet of Versailles '* with its mixtures of 
briek, stone, blue tile and gold like a rich livery. Crowdnl with little curiosities of ornament. The 
women, ae they make here the language and fa^iions, and meddle with politicks and philosophy, so 
tliey sway also in arohHecture, in whi<^ wtxks of filigiand and little trinkets are in great vogue; but 
boikUng ought certainly to have tiie attribute of eternal, and therefore the only thing incapable of new 
fashioBB.” Wren returned to London about the beginning of March 1666, therefore before the Great 
Pira. 

The contrasting conditions of the two countries, the preceding visit of Inigo Jones to Italy and its 
influence, and that of Wren to Paris in its heyday of arobiteclural energy, will illustrate the place of 
SI. Paul’s in the art history of England. The absorbing interest to the student of the gestation of the 
ih*Kign for the new Cathedral, in its well-known phases, is a part of our present subject, but one upon 
which time does not permit us to enter, and perhaps is of s|>ecia) interest only to the architectural 
}»ycho]c^6t. 

The original scheme for creating a rotunda within the Gothic Cathedral was renewed, and plans 
and estimates were ordered on 27th August 1666. The fire broke out on 2nd September. For two 
ensuing years wwks proceeded upon the ruins with the aim of preserving the nave ami west end, at a 
cost of nearly £11,000 ; casing piers and patching. This costly temporising continued until 2nd July 
3668, when Bancroft, afterwards Archbishop, be^ed Wren for “ a plan handsome and noble.” The 
result was the famous first design. Of this it must suffice to say that it is a design of great simplicity 
and power, exhibiting high architectural genius ; great in scale, original in conception, construction¬ 
ally and geometrically sound, complete and entirely self-dependent, possessing that subtle assurance of 
sucopsH and victory as a design which roMes the enthusiasm of the creator for his inspiration, as well 
us awakening the full sympathy of the beliolder. We can understand Wren’s undying regret for it 
and ill a measure comprehend tlie incessant luortiticatioii ticcuHioiied by it« forc<*<l abamUmnient. Tlw 
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uttrrow-ulindwl opposition of the clyrgy and, it is suppoaud, of the party of the Duke of York, secured 
its iion-approval, and a trying season of discussion and provocation of the architect's spirit ensued. 

A second design was required and prepared adhering to the accustomed arrangement and propor¬ 
tions of nave, transepts and choir, in which the old scheme of the rotunda was embedded. Relnct-anoe 
(o adventure, affection for time-honoured types, both in architecture and ritual, } 4 t«*ni to have 
strengthened prejudices to the full, so that the architect had to submit and sacrifice his bettor judgment 
and conception to the tyranny of circumstances. Wren's designs suffered in this way more even in a 
couple of years than those of St. Peter’s at Pome underwent in a century. The latter oscillated from 
Bramante’s first great scheme of a Greek cross and rotunda to San Gallo’s and other designs for a Latin 
cross plan. Michael Angelo’s couiplete conception restored the Greek cross and framed the proportions 
of the dome accordingly. Mademo simply extended the Latin cross with a narthex and embodied 
the great architect's complete Greek cross within the whole. Wren, completely driven from his first 
position, had to start afresh and work with manifest distaste upon a systtnu of plan that he felfto be 
outworn and lifeless. That he ultimately producwl a beautiful building, subduing the elements that 
laged against his ideal and employing them to a new and fresh triumph, is a alrikiiig tealiinony to the 
architect's character as well as to his versatility and power of design. 

Controversy as to the plans was determined by a Royal Warrant dated 12th November ltt73 
approving a second design and appointing Commissioners for its execution. The drawings attached 
to the Warrant,’*' though they may appear inchoate in composition, and, to the unsympathetic, scarcely 
serious, in fact contain the major i)roblein8 in their early develo])ment: the nave and aisles, not yet 
masked by the upper storey, which Wren ultimately felt to be inevitable to secure breadth and raass ; 
the internal rotunda, protruding in elevation though necessarily very different in perspective 
diminution; the peristyle that surmounts it, in a corresponding position to that ultimately built as to 
height, at the top of the internal dome. The peristyle was ultimately erected upon a drum that 
introduces the system of screejung the ungainly elements, as in the nave. Upon the peristyle is placed 
a cupola completed by a lantern. Each of the parts contains elements of design and detail with which the 
architect was experimenting ; that may be recognised in the later spires of St. Bride's and St. Mary-le- 
Bow, and the first proposals for the western towers, and yet hark back to the ancient steeple of old 
St. Paul’s. This Warrant design is emphatically serious and reveals the growth, amidst controversy 
and difficulty, of the principles, compHoated and novel, that developed in the treatment of the ftanking 
walls and in the triple construction of the great dome and lantern. That the architect continiuHl with 
instinctive foresight to develop his theme from this basis is evident. 'Want of discernment of the 
process of working through complexity to breadth of a great design would treat this intermediate 
stage as intended to flout either the Commission or the public through disappointment, spite or 
wilfulness; but the process is direct, and directed to the end attained : judgment on the unfinished 
picture should be suspended both by adults and the wise. 

The architectural treatments, external and internal, the skill both of the plan and construction, 
listonish us with their mastery and science, in their innate connection with knowm precedents and in 
their originality. The artistic charms of the achieved effects of form, of light and shade, of mass and 
of detail, must be hinted at and not described: suggestions that may guide us to the building itself 
for illustration and enjoyment. The whole Cathedral is full of architectural interests of the highest 
order, and as the work of one mind is a unique triumph of genius and character. Our subject might now' 
easily stray either into the large field of the constructive interest of the problem of the domt- an<l it-H 
supports, of its relation to the medisval type of plan to which it is adapted with great skill, or int4) 
the lofty theme of the imaginative value of the dome internally, the aesthetic charm of tlje effects of 
the vistas, and of the artistic quality of detail. Each branch of the subject is large enough for discussion, 
and if practically treated would demand carefully weighed explanation. 


• Vide pUto (from the AJI Souls College Collection) in Blomfielfr* Hietorj/ of Rettaietance Arckilrcfurt, V<rf. I. 
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The Dukin topic of this discussion, the relative position of the great Froteetant Cathedral in historic 
art, has been suggested, and the supremacy of Wren’s genius has neceasarily appeared, both in over¬ 
coming surrounding limitations and difficulties and in developing a scientific and artistic work of vast 
extent and influence. Sf. Paul's, however, more than maintains the place in art to which the evolution 
of wihitecture assigns it. It is highly significant that no subsequent ecclesiastical building in Europe 
or America has created an appeal to that universal sympathy, which is the ultimate and abiding test 
of any work of art, comparable with the London Cathedral of the Restoration. Paris endeavoured this 
in the Panthton, a building of similar architectural intention. Souffldt, the architect, conceived a 
plan with a scientifically constructed dome of great originality and beauty. For a long while failure 
tlireatened the whole building, due to imperfect workmanship and some miscalculation of forces, 
mistakes from which Wren's work is wholly free, not by fortuitous chance but by foresight and true 
estimation of raechanioal power. Washington and Petrograd, as well as Berlin, have attempted 
Central-domed buildings of great size that wlioUy fiiil in comparison with 8t. Paul’s, and among a large 
range of modem paper designs for proposed cathedrals no inspiration has approached that of Wren 
even in dreams. 

The partial and individualistic standards of revived architectural fashions have applied almost 
ridiculous criticism to the methods of Wren’s achievements. Either the external screen walls or 
the double or triple dome construction afe invoked as \nolsting moral principles, forgetting that 
monuments are symbols that reveal creative beauty in a workaday and 'worried world, to which the 
elevation of purpose above mere conformity to utility into poetry is a blessing and divine gift. Strip 
St. Paul’s of the elements complained of by pseudo-Gotbic purists and little will remain but that 
humdrum stru^e with artistic sense that is revealed in the Warrant design. Wren cannot be con¬ 
demned for lifting architecture into nobler results of breadth, power and beauty, by the means with 
which he supported the composition of his dome and gave glory to the whole landscape of London in the 
majestic line and grouping of the great walls that connect the sweeping curves of the dome with the 
picturesque group of the western towers. 

The place of St. Paul's in art, in effect, is not intermediate, between the Medieval and Classical 
ideas of the Kemussanoe, though it stands there both chronologically and as to ite deeign—^it is a 
unifying monument, suggestive of architectural possibility, vital and unrivalled, exhibiting both tlie 
ex^ring spirit of a great imagination and its embodiment of the world-achievement of architectural 
effects. We must not merely stand by and wonder; it is ours to awake to the stimulus of its possession 
and to attempt afreeh the appreciation of London’s greatest treasure in the building that gives out- 
mysterious city an artistic radiance, and without which it would be an almost unimaginably formI<4ss 
aggregation. St. Paul’s enables us among the nations to justify the English race from an almost 
ileserved charge of artistic impotence and iiupassivenees, and it should embolden us to assert that the 
place of England in modem art, in an universal view, is that of St. Paul’s, eminent and unchallenged. 




Ltbrasy op J. PiRBPOirr Moboax, Niw Yobk City, 1906. 


THE WORK OF McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE. 

By Stanley C. Ramsey [A.]. 

T hose architects in this country who have known something of the work of MoKim, Mead and 
White have from time to time wondered why no publication has appeared giving a foU and 
adequate representation of their building. At last this long'felt defect has been remedied, 
and amongst the recent additions to the Institute Library made by the Literature Committee is a 
sumptuous work illustrating the buildings of this distinguished trio. There is something about a genuine 
partnership in art which is almost sacrosanct, and when this association of different personalities is 
based on some real mid fundamental condition of their diyerse characters and is not merely the result of 
a busineea convenience, it becomes an indiscretion, nay more, an impertinence, to seek to determine 
the exact contribution of the various partners. One must accept them as a complete entity; and so, 
as a matter of fact, in speaking of the work of this firm, the world in general, both in the States and 
elsewhere, has unconsciously employed the names of McKim, Mead and White as if the three designa¬ 
tions appertained to one and the same personality. This completeness of identity grows stronger as 
^ one turns the pages of this work running into three volumes. Each and every one of the hundreds of 

buildings portrayed therein bears the same imprint of genius, bears witness, as it were, to the fact that 
they originated from one and the same brain, and it is something of a shock to realise, upon reflection, 
(hat this brain was in some miraculous manner the property of three men, and not that of one. It 
was a happy tbou^t of the Editor to date each of these buildhags and to place them in the chronological 
order of their erection. For in this way one can compare their earlier works, so full of brilliant promise, 
with that long succession of triumphant masterpieces, executed later, in the pride and fulness of their 
extraordinary powers. The first survey of these volumes is a unique and rare experience, one is 
dazzled and bewildered by the vastness of the results achieved, the mere mass alone is something 
stupendous ; and when in addition to this it is realised that almost without exception each separate 
building is a work of loving care, in whi<di, despite the appearance of ease of execution, it would seem 

1 ^ Third SeriM. VoL XXV. Xo. IWT. 0 
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that everything had been studied and reetudied do^ to the minutest detail, even to the meanest and 
most unimportant brick, it is almost impossible to believe that three short lives alone could have 
sufficed for such a result. We are apt to regard the short one hundred and fifty years of the true 
Italian Benaissance, that breatblees time of unexampled artistic production, as one of those legendary 
periods of art which nothing in our modem existence can explain. But it is not an extravagant state¬ 
ment to say that here we have in one brief span of some thirty years a series of buildings wluch in 
themselves epitomise all the beauty of the Italians, all the stemnees and dignity of purpose of the 
Bomans, and all the exquisite finish and perfection of the Greeks, the gifts of the older civilisations 
to the most modem, through the channel of three of her most talented sons. 

It has been said of Henry James that in portraying the manners Of Europe he enabled America to 
realise her historic sense, that in his reflex studies of the Old and the New Worlds he made Americans 
feel their relation with those more ancient civilisations which preceded and explain their own. If this 
be true in a measure of Henry James, bow much more is it true of McKim, Mead and White, who, 
in place of the comparative^ few readers of James’ select circle, have as audience the millions of 
citiseos in all parts of the States, who, whether they wish it or no, are the daily observers of their 
buBdifigs, the constant, tbou^ possibly unconsoioos, recipients of their message. Before the War of 
Independence what are now the United States of America were a series of States, far fewer in number 
them they are to-day, which together formed a colony of Great Britain, and, as was only natural, 
received their architectural and artistic direction from that country, and the Colonial architecture of 
America is our own Georgian architecture modified by the climate and the available materials of the 
Colony. After the Declaration of Independence, although American sympathy was largely withdrawn 
from the Mother Ck)untry, and though during the subsequent seventy or eighty years the Americans 
turned more and more to France as the centre and chief force of European culture, the ties and senti¬ 
ment of race which eonneoted her with her Eng lish kinsmen were, however, too strong to be altogether 
disregarded, and the work of our Greek and Gothic revivals was not without effect on the architecture 
of the States. There are many fine buildings of a monumental character in all parts of America dating 
from the early years of the nineteenth century which show this Greek infiueno^ and lur own colonial 
tradition survived in oert^ districts long after the Dedaration of Independence. But gradually 
America lost her historic sense in art, and the wave of indnstriafism which swept over Europe after the 
inteoduettoD of steamboats and rathrays when it reached the United States completely effaced what 
tittie tradition remained. Doubtless this was a necessary though paiafui prelode to the full develop¬ 
ment of the American cbaractet. This period of crude materialism may be said to have been closed 
with the Civil War, from out of which time of bloody strife America emerged a united nation and a world 
power. The succeeding years witnessed a far cIosot connection between the States and Europe ; it 
then first became the fashion for the more fortunate of their citizens to make the European tour, much 
in the same way that our young noblemen and dilettanti in the eighteenth century completed their 
education by a sojourn in Italy, and for mud} the same purpose. Americans became conscious of their 
historical relation with the older countries, and the necessary intellectual atmosphere was prepared for 
the adv^t of McKim, Mead and White. Their problem then was to give to America a new starting- 
point for artistic progression, to satisfy the demand for a fuller spiritual and artistic experience, which 
could cmly be arrived at by linking up the present with the past, and at the same time to retain that 
essenrially national character which should express the will of a free and sovereign people. It says 
much for the strength and originality of the partners that, trained in Paris as they were, their work 
bears little trace of modem French influence; with that sense of historic truth, which was their most 
vital characteristic, they quickly recognised that it was from Italy that all that is most precious in the 
civilisation of the modem world has come, and thtougji Italy from Greece and Borne; France was 
for them the medium of approach. The earlier works of the firm were chiefly private houses, and, 
al hough their buildings at Newport and elsewhere have a charm and freshness of conception, they are 
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comparatively unimportant, and their chief interest for us perhaps is the evidence they show of the 
influence of Norman Shaw. The essential history of McKim, Mead and White is to be traced in a long 
series of public buildings commencing with the Public Library in Boston and finishing with the Penn¬ 
sylvania Station in New York. In the earlier part of this series the influence of the Italian Renaissance 
is plainly predominant, as witness the Herald Office, the Madison Square Garden Buildings, the 
University Club, the Moi^an Library; but afterwards it is to Greece and Rome that we must look for 
the motifs which influeno^ their later works, as exemplified in the buildings for Columbia University, 
the Bank of Montreal, the Washington Arch, the Architectural Bufldmg at Harvard, the War College 
at Washington, and the great railway station at New York. But never did they lose that clarity of 
perception and completeness of visualisation which were perhaps the most precious gifts which they 
brou^t with them from the Quarticr Latin. Their work at any period is alwa 3 rs American ; no matter 
on what particular model any particular building may be based, in scale, composition and conception 
it is as truly national as any of the oustanding works of Prance or Italy, and may be as truly described 
as belonging to the Renaissance as any of those of any European country of an earlier epoch—that is, 
to the Renaissance of Ammrioa inaugurated by McKim, Mead and White. 

It is a favourite mdtioism with the detractors of these architects to state that they only copied 
Bniopew buildings, a dictum which if superficially true is none the less essentially false. If 
Brunelleschi discovered Rome and Greece for the Italians^ then no less did McKim, Mead and White 
discover Europe for their fellow-countrymen. Does anyone, we wonder, ever mistake a building of 
Brunelleschi or Alberti for the work of the ancient Romans, or a work of Wren for that of an Italian 
or a Frenchman ? Neither then are these American buildings to be mistaken for other than what 
they are—the manifest symbol of a people which have become a nation, related to but distinct from 
those peoples of the older world, with other ideals and purposes, with a life of their own to be lived and 
a destiny of their own to be achieved ; and it was the happy fortune of McKim, Mead and White to 
give expression to this sense of nationality, always felt and at last visibly realised in brick and stone. 

When we turn from their more important works to the consideration of those of a private or 
semi-private character we find even in the slightest of their essays that same air of distinction, that 
same intense note of purpose, which is to be found in their greater undertakings. 

If they set a new standard for the public buildings of their country they did scarcely less for those 
of a more private kind. A nation’s domestic architecture is perhaps a surer guide to the character: of 
a p^ple than their more ambitious projects, lii their homes we see them, so to speak, off their guard, 
whecs there is leas necessity for the maint^ance of that show and dignity inseparable from their more 
pabfec appearance. Either McKim, Mead and White were singularly fortunate in their clients or they 
most have had in a remarkable degre^^that gift of leadwship which often, though not invariably, 
appertains to persons of outstanding genius. The era which immediately succeeded the Civil War 
was a time of great social expansion; money was plentiful, and there were many who desired a beautiful 
house as eagerly as they coveted a famous picture.' It was to them then that McKim, Mead and 
White, with that wonderful appreciation of values that never failed them, disclosed the beauties and 
possibilities of their own neglected colonial architecture. 

In that series of exquisite country mansions of the Southern States and in the simpler 
buildings of the New England settlements these modem Americans found models worthy of admiration 
and emulation; mid, though content with no mere transcript of these earlier buildings, how well and 
faithfully our architects interpreted their clients' wishes can be seen in the pages of this fascinating 
volume. Whether it is a dignified town hoMe such as No. II, West 54th Street, or a rural retreat such as 
A. A. Pope 8 residence at b'armington, Connecticut, there is evidence of the same happy facility of 
execution. Gracious and urbane, delightful in their dignified restraint, fascinating in their sense of 
ancient lineage, they sum up and express the character of the cultured American at his best. So these 
great American architects-—for time can but enhance and deepen our recognition of their supremacy— 
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not only discovered Europe for their countrymen politically and historically, but also interpreted for 
them the beauty and the worth of their own indispatable inheritance, and in the accomplishment of 
their two-fold mission attained undying lame for themselves and incidentally helped to place the 
laurels on the brows of many of their followers and disciples. Their phenomenal success is only to be 
explained by the fact that they were happily related to the spirit of their age, that they understood and 
fulfilled the needs of riieir time; it would seem as if the varying currents of American aspirations and 
desires had become centralised in them and were by their genius transmuted and given form. 

Nor is the consideration of their works complete without some attempt to define and understand 
the infiuence that American art does and will exert on the art of tbis country. As the early Greek 
colonies first learnt of Greece and then in their turn became the school in which were developed those 
ideas that so greatly modified the work of European Hellas, resulting in the glory of the Acropolis, so 
doubtless it will be in some measure the same with us. But in what direction and to what extent that 
influence will be exerted it remains for the future to determine. The one great outstanding fact in 
the modern world, which even the present appalling calamity in Europe but serves to emphasise, is the 
oneness of sensation, the responsiveness of the different parts to the whole, the truth that nothing can 
be of importance to one nationality without directly or indirectly affecting all the other members of 
the human race. America is bound to us by so many ties of blood and custom that it is impossible 
that we should remain indifferent to what she has of good and bad, and of the good, we think, 
the architectural works of McKim, Mead and White will be amongst her most cherished treasures as 
long as bronze and stone endure. 


THE FUNCTION OF AN AECHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Ninth Informal Confereacei held at the Royal Inatitate of British Architects, 22nd November 1917. 
The Preadeut, Mr. Henry T. Hark, in the Chair. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB: May 1 ea^lain, at the outset, 
that I make no pretence at knowing anything what¬ 
ever about architecture, or about the history of 
architecture ? The suggestions I have to make come 
from another standpoint altogether. I have, as some 
of you know, written a sketch of your Institute as a 
profeesional association*; but Tdid not write it out of 
particular interest in youi profession, nor any 
interest in its subject of amhitecture. My business is 
public administration, and 1 took up your Institute as 
one of a number of similar bodies to see how the pro¬ 
fessional associations have developed during the pre¬ 
sent century; what work they have done, what have 
been their successes ; the points on which they, I will 
not say have failed, but have laid themselves open to 
criticism ; and to try to discover from the past his¬ 
tory of the professional association what is the part it 
has to play m the world; what it can do, and what it 
ought not to do. I was interested in that subject 
bemuse, twenty-five years ago, my wife and I spent 
six years in studyii^ trade itnionism: and in writing 
our books on this subject we stated, somewhere, that 
it was just as important that somebody should investi¬ 
gate the biain-workeia* associations; and we sug- 
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gested that they should be investigated. A year ago W'e 
took up the job for another purpose. The reason we 
took it up was that during the past ten or twenty years 
there has been a great revival and expansion of what 
I will call vocationalism in the world, especially in 
France, in this country, and in America. I mean by 
vocationalism the feeling that the vocation, the occu¬ 
pation, the trade to which a man belongs, is a much 
more important thing than is the parish, or the city, 
or the county, or even the country, to which he 
belongs; and that, therefore, he ought to associate 
very much more with people of hia own craft, his own 
vocation, than merely with his geographical neigh¬ 
bours. And, moreover, it is the feeling that the part 
whidi he has to play in government, in democracy, 
ought, to a very large extent, to be played through his 
vocational orgtmisatlon. That feeling for vocation- 
alism has been becoming stronger and stronger during 
the present century ; you see it in all sorts of forms, 
good and bad alike. It would seem to lie at the back 
of the outbreak of Syndicalism in France; it lies 
at the bottom of the activities of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States. You 
see it cropping up a great- deal in French literature 
with regard to the brain-workers. We call it, for short, 
the Functional State, the idea being that the organi- 
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sfttdon of tho community ought to be ba«ed upon func¬ 
tion, not, aa it U almost entirely at present, upon geo¬ 
graphical constituencies. I say no more about that. 

But you will see that, in view of this feeling in the 
oountnea of the world, the stracture and function of 
such professional associations as exist do become of 
oonaderable interest to more than their own members; 
and that is why I have ventured to lay hands on 
history of your Institute to sec what it would yield in 
the way of iospiration, or suggestion, or warning, upon 
the subject of professional associations. 

I shall not say anything to-day about the stages of 
growth of your assodation. It is intcreeting that it 
began in 1834, after some forty yea» of feeble fore¬ 
runners of one kind and another. That is interesting to 
me because all the professional associatioDS began 
sinoe the beginning of tlie nineteenth century ; prac¬ 
tically all the voluntary organisations of the brain- 
working professions can be induded in the nineteenth 
century. Some of them are only now forming; such 
newer profesaons as the Accountants and the Sectc- 
ttuies are only now getting organised. And the yet 
newer professions, like the Managers in Industry, are 
still not yet organised. Your professional association 
began at the same time as some others; and it began, 
bke many others, not as a professonal association in 
the ordinary sense, but as what may be called, techni¬ 
cally, a “ subject association.*’ The business of the 
Institute when it started was not to look after archi¬ 
tects ; it was to promote architectoie, and therefore 
it iikcloded not only architects, but other people inte¬ 
rested in architecture. And the reason why your Insti¬ 
tute was so largely composed of amateurs at the be^n- 
ning of its work was that it was a subject assodation, 
not a professional association. Its interest was in archi¬ 
tecture, and amateurs who were interested in it not 
only hi^ as much right in the association as the pro- 
ieseionals, but they contributed quite a special element 
—an advantageous element, which in beaming a mere 
pToftttional association you may have lost. You,Uke 
other piofesnons, have devoted a good deal of time to 
professional education; and you, like other profes¬ 
sions, have devoted much thought to the subject of 
professional registration. Itisastomshing how alike all 
these professional bodies are, just as every trade is like 
every other trade—if its own p^ple only knew it; 
they are deluded by differences in names, and each 
thinks his own trade is peculiar. Every trade 
union is like the others, with the same veil over it; 
and so every braiu-wurking profession has much in 
common with other brain-workers’ associations. It 
is only a difference in technique and in nomenclature 
which obscures that likeness. I, standing outside, 
can see the points of resemblance, perhaps, tetter than 
points of difference. And you, like other professional 
associations, are gradually elaborating your special 
code of profession^ ethics. Some have done it to a 
greater, others to a less extent. There is nothing pecu- 
^r in that, and I hope you will not think I am criti¬ 
cising your association when I say there is nothing 


peculiar in it—that it is strictly as a type of profes¬ 
sional associations that I am able to taice it. 

What is the origin of these professional associa¬ 
tions 1 We distinguish three impulses, as we call 
them, which have led the brain-working professions, 
historically, to associate themselves. The first is what 
we call the creative impulse; it is the desire to pro¬ 
mote the art, or the science, to develop, extend and 
advance it in all directions. That is really akin to the 
artist’s feeling and deeire for creation, and the mem¬ 
bers of a profession come together and unite their 
efforts deliberately to advance the technique-—the 
science aixd the ait—of their vocation. This creative 
impulse lay at the root of most of the professional 
associations. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century profes¬ 
sional association was looked very much askance at; 
it was regarded almost as a conspiracy against the 
public; and, consequently, this extremely admirable 
impulse, of improving the technique of the profession 
provided an eligible staxting-ground. And ^ong with 
that was the fellowship impulse, the desire of every 
man to associate with lus kind. As a professional man 
becomes conscious of bimseli as such, be tends to come 
into relationship with other professionals. And out of 
that has grown not only good fellowslup at social meet¬ 
ings, but also benevolent funds and the other things 
which characterise most professions. The third im¬ 
pulse—not quite so wholly good—is what we call the 
possessive impulse. It is the desire of each profession 
to get out of toe cbmmunity as much as it ran for the 
collective service of its members. This is not alto¬ 
gether to be objected to; each profession must stand 
up for its own, and see to its own defence gainst the 
unconscious oppression of the mass of the community 
—the imorant oppression. But that impulse does have 
itsinvi^ousside; and, in one profession after another, 
it has led to various attempto at larger remuneration 
and easier conditions of service which are only human 
nature, but are, perhaps, not in the public interest. It 
is these three impulses which have given rise to your 
Institute, and to other professional associations. 

I come now to the results of the professional associa¬ 
tion—and I want to put this very briefly. I think 
that in your Institute, as far as I can see, as in other 
brain-working professions, the result of the profes¬ 
sional association has been a very conaderable eleva¬ 
tion of the profession. It is interesting to notice, in 
the history of professional associations, that in the 
early days of each one you do not find the “ swells ” of 
the profession very s^unpathetic with it; they do not 
see toe need for any professional association. So you 
do not find the biggest ])eopIe in the profession talang 
a very active part in such association. But the rank 
and file feel the need for raising the profession in the 
public estimation. And presently they are joined by 
toe leaders of the profeeaon, and the profession stands 
together in seeking to take a better place in the esti¬ 
mation of toe community. I do not want to go into 
particulars, but I think there can be no doubt that toe 
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architectural profession stands very much higher than 
it did fifty ora hondredyearsagoin the estimate of the 
nation. And I think it owes a great deal of that to the 
long-continued eSorts of the Institute. 1 do not want 
to say anything about improvement in architecturo— 
on which I am not qualified to judge , stil), one cannot 
help notidng that the eiforts of the Institute over 
architectural education have, at any rate, left their 
mark, and that the rank-and-file architect has, I 
ventuire to say, so benefited that he is considerably 
better educated than was the rank-and-file arcliitect 
of a liundied years ago. But my opinion upon that is 
worth nothing. I do not want to criticise tlie bad 
effects of the possess ve impulse in your case—do not 
know enough about it. Perhaps you will allow me to 
say one thing, as it occurs to me. 1 have never yet seen 
my way out of the dilemma of the arohiteot in respect 
of his charge by a percentage on the gross cost of the 
building. I have no reason in any way to compliun of 
architects, or to criticise architects in that respect; 
but, logiciJly, it is a very awkward dilemma to be put 
in. As one architect said to me once, “ I have had a 
very hard day’s work. I have been from morning to 
nigbt up and down a building, and the result is I have 
knocked at least £20 off my remuneration.” You will 
understand that. I think the profession does stand in a 
somewhat illogical position, shall we say, in reference 
to the method of its remuneration. And I have 
nothing to suggest to you as an alternative. 

1 would make a criticism not on the architects, but 
generally on the brain-working professions, to which 
architects are probably less exposed than others, 
though about that I do not know. The ordinary type 
of brain-working professional is a man who works for 
what we call a fee, for a succession of clients, by him¬ 
self, for himself. And therefore all professionals tend 
to think that they should be regarded as alike, as 
it were, and interchangeable. And you know how 
far the doctors have gone in assuming that all doc¬ 
tors are interchangeable. In modem times there is 
much to 'be done by what is called scientific mana^- 
ment, what I may call “ team work.” I^et me give 
you a casein point concerning dentists. We want ten 
times as many dentists to do the work of dentistry 
as we have got. But 1 do not know that we want 
every one of them to be an 3(.D. in order to sp^ialise 
in dentistry. If you are to have enough dentists for 
the population, you may have to have four or five 
grades of dentists: one man for extracting, one for 
conservation work, one as a consultant, and so on. 
Doctors and dentists would be much opposed to that. 
1 do not know if we shall ever get sufficient of them to 
serve the whole community, instead of only the richer 
fraction, if we insist that each professional must be 
self-contained. If we axe to get the work of the com¬ 
munity properly done, fox the whole of the com¬ 
munity, we shall have to have, generally, more team 
work in the professions. I do not know how to apply 
that to architecture; I throw it out as a su^estion. 


The chief fault of a professional association is its 
approach to exclustvencse. As soon as it gets into the 
ss^dle it wants to make arrangements about entry i nto 
the profession, the length of servitude or apprentice¬ 
ship. You cannot help detecting a trail of a tendency 
to exclusiveness in nearly all professions: I will not 
say anything about architects at all. That exclusive¬ 
ness takes certain forms. One profession sa 3 rR it will 
not allow anybody in who has not been apprenticed at 
a high fee to one oi its own members, and the result is 
it makes its membership extremely profitable because 
people are willing to pay the high fee to get into the 
profesrion. I think tW is invidious. Architects are 
not guilty of that, but I draw your attention to one 
particular form of exclusiveness from which it is diffi¬ 
cult to get away, and it is one which is injurious. Has 
it ever occurred to you that we have been, and are, 
drawing practically all our stateamen, our lawyers, our 
doctors, our ministers of religion, for that matter, our 
authors, our editors, our architects, fn)m about ten per 
cent, of the population—^namely, the ten per cent, 
whose parents are able to give them some sort of secon¬ 
dary education in adolescence ? Only ton per cent, oi 
the community can gi^*e their sons secondary educa¬ 
tion at present, and therefore all the professions 
which make a secondary education a condition of 
entry—^and it seems obvious they must exact some 
amount of education for entry—are necessarily ex¬ 
cluding from their profession potential geniuses who 
are bom in the general population. That is a dilemma 
which T do not think, in any one profession, can be got 
over : it can be only got over by such on extension of 
the means of secondary education that the whole popu¬ 
lation can have it, so that you will be able to draw your 
potential architects and doctors from the hundred per 
cent, of the population, instead of from only ten per 
cent. And, it seems to me, we have allowed a very 
large amount of potential professional skill, if not 
genius, to go to waste because we have shat the door 
in the face of ninety per cent, of the population by 
this requirement of secondary education. This inevit¬ 
able exclusiveness is rather serious, and it behoves 
every profession not to make it worse. You must insist 
on a certain amount of education, on a certain amount 
of apprenticeship training; but it is to be detected 
in professions that theyratherwant to make that train¬ 
ing long, and they insist on keeping up the length of 
the servitude, irrespective of whether it is neces¬ 
sary or not. For instance, you cannot become a doctor 
in this country under five full years of academic pro¬ 
fessional training. Even thoi^h you may be a genius 
and can scamper through the instruction in three years 
and pass the examination with flying colours, you are 
kept down to the pace of the average man. You notice 
how, necessarily, that increases the expenses of the 
young man who wants to be a doctor, and so it has an 
invidious exclusiveness. Therefore, in arra^ng a cur¬ 
riculum and arranging the length of training—^to say 
nothing of the foes—^the tendency to exclusiveness has 
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to be uratelied. The natanil tecdeucy is to keep it all 
up; and it is a very reasonable thing to want to 
advance the profession and maint^un the standard of 
qualification, and all the rest of it, but it has the 
adverse effect of producing exclusiveness. 

A much mote serious exclusiveness, really, is this. 
You know, every profession tends to be governed by 
the people aged ^ty-eight—{/ am fifty-«^t)—by the 
elders in the profession ; it is inevitable. I us^ to 
think it was a bad arrangement; but being fifty-eight 
myself now, I perhaps t^e a different view. But the 
result is that it is governed by men who were brought 
up thirty years ago, whose technique is the technique 
of thirty years ago, whose knowledge of education 
relates to the education of thirty years ago. I suggest 
that there is a tendency in professional associations to 
ignore, honestly to ignore, the new technique, new 
methods, which the average elderly member is not per¬ 
sonally acquainted with. I do not want to talk about 
architecture, hut I can see it in other professions very 
obviously: that the elderly man in the profession 
cannot believe in the necesaty or the excellence of 
what is new, of what was unknown when he walked the 
hospitals or when he was apprenticed or served h's 
articles. That tendency to be bounded by the emrent 
technique, which is generally the technique of the old 
Relation, is apt, in an advancing avocation, to pro¬ 
duce undue resistance to the incoming of the new tech¬ 
nique. 1 do not know what the buildings will be made 
of in the next generation of the new England after the 
war; itmaybethattley will be built of aluminium or 
of basic slag. But 1 very much suspect that the new 
material, whether it be basic slag or sluminium, will 
have to overcome a certain amount of prejudice before 
it is cordially accepted by the rank and file of the pro¬ 
fession. This tendency towards conservatism needs 
to be watched and overcome. 

To come now to the point which 1 ought to have 
begun with : What is the proper sphere of an architec¬ 
tural society ? You will have gathered from what 1 
have said that it is founded on the creative impulse. 
It ought to aim at promoting its vocation. It is 
strengthened by the fellowship impulse in the way of 
social intercourse and benevolence. It is, I fear, always 
subject to the possessive impulse : its meml^is will 
endeavour to get as much, collectively, for the voca¬ 
tion from the community as they can. All that they 
are entitled to from the community is enough to main¬ 
tain their services at the highest point of efficiency. 
But in the estimate of what that is thar bias will be to 
get as much as they can. That fellowship and creative 
impalse 1 need not say much more about; fellowship 
I need say no more about. The creative impulse must 
be the fundamental purpose of the professional asso¬ 
ciation, to promote its art, its vocation, in all sorts of 
waya A legitimate part of the possessive impulse is 
its defence, defence both ot individual practitioners 
against the lay community, and of the profession as a 
whole against that lay community; it most stand up 
for the profession. It must insist on the profession 


having its proper place in the world; otherwise it will 
he steam-rollered by other interests. 

Now I come to my three things which may be 
more new to you. The association is entitled to 
claim participation in the government of the pro¬ 
fession. Every profession needs to be regulated in 
all sorts of ways—conditions of entry, conditions 
of training, ethical code; it may be registration or 
what not. And the prokssionaJ association is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled—it does not do its duty unless 
it claims to be entitled—to participate largely in the 
government of the profession. But 1 do not think 
^at, from the standpoint of political science, the 
profession can be allowed to govern itself. There I 
differ from the vague fanctionabsm or vocationalism 
which I said was prevalent. I do not think any pro¬ 
fession can be allowed to govern itself. Take a case. 
It cannot be allowed to determine the conditions of 
entry; otherwise it makes the profession a monopoly. 
We want it to help in deciding what ought to be 
the conditions of entry, but the State could not allow 
any profession to exdude any people it chose to 
exclude, under any conditions it chose. It must 
help the State to fix the conditions of entry, but 
the State cannot allow it to fix the conditions itself. 
Otherwise the teachers might say, “ No one shall 
come into the teaching profession except the sons 
of teachers,” or it could be made very much more 
onerons to enter the profession. That has been done 
in other occupations in the past. Similarly about the 
training. A professional association ought to take a 
large part in prescribing the conditions of training, but 
yon cannot give it complete power. And that for 
several reasons. First of all, because the governing 
body is apt, as I have said, to consist of people of 
fifty-eight, and yon cannot allow older people to 
settle the conditions of entry, because they are not 
up to date ; nor can you give it to the young, because 
you cannot trust them. They might presedhe a 
training which they thought was in theirinteresfs, but 
which ran counter to some other profession, ox was 
against the interests of the community at lalge. Sup¬ 
posing doctors were to say tbat the art of doctoring 
was so wonderful and great tbat no one should be 
allowed to practise until he bad been under education 
for ten years ; the result would be to hznit the number 
of doctors and send up the price of doctoring. There¬ 
fore we could not allow doctors to make a ten-years’ 
bmit, nor conld wc alloa* architects to put a amilar 
bmit upon the period of preparation. And likewise 
about professional ethics. An ethical code is all very 
well, but it mi^t take on a form which is inimical to 
the common weal. Some professions have estab¬ 
lished codes which are in some respects inimical to the 
pnbbc interest. But the society ought to participate 
in the government of the profession. 

And now I want to mention two other functions 
which are not generally thou^ of, and this is serious. 

I came here, if I may say so, to put this idea to you. 
Krst of all, a very large part of the pubbo function of 
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a professional association seems to me to be one which 
it has not, to any great extent, yet exercised: and that 
is it ought to claim t-ho right and the duty of criticism 
of everything that is done by the Government, or, for 
that matter, by any public authority, in the lines of its 
own profession. It ought not merely to make that 
criticism in an irresponsible way, but it ought to 
regard it as its duty to inform the Government of the 
day of the professional opinion upon every kind of act 
which is done by the Government, or left undone, on 
which the profession has a distinct opinion. One of the 
very worst elements of our present Government, of 
what we call bureaucracy,is the secret! venessof official 
administration, and the suppression by that official 
bureaucracy, as far as possible, of any professiona) cri' 
ticism of its work. Any architects who are in the 
Government service are not allowed to criticise the 
decisions or acts of their Government Departments 
from the point of view of architecture. There is a 
curious difference in this respect between the mtmici- 
pal and the Central Government services. The local 
government service does have a lot of professional cri* 
ticism. The Institute of County and Municipal Engi¬ 
neers, for instance, is always full of criticismin its Pro¬ 
ceedings, its publications •, and at its meetings it has 
papers criticising this or that drainage scheme, or elec¬ 
tric hght works, from a professional point of view. It 
does not hesitate to say that a plan has such and suoh 
faults. But you find nothing of that kind from the pro¬ 
fessionals in the Central Government; they are not 
given an opportunity, they are not allowed, to give 
that sort of criticism of the work of the Central 
Government Departments. Perhaps that rogxilation is 
necessary; I do not know. But if it is, it makes it all 
the more necessary that some professional criticism 
of the Gk>vernmont service should be supplied by the 
professional association. And T would like to see it 
the duty of a professional association to keep constant 
supervision, and a very critical supervision, over all 
the acts of the Government, or any Government 
Department, or any public authority, falling within 
the realm of its profession ; and to put that criticism 
publicly on reconi, and bring it de&ritely to the notice 
of all the Government authorities u'ith the view to sup¬ 
plementing the, perhaps necessary, secretiveness of the 
bureaucracy, and at any rate supplying that criticism 
without which a bureaucracy can never really be 
healthy. I would go farther, and say that I ^nk 
the Government, either particular departments or 
the Government as a whole, ought to have profes¬ 
sional advice and counsel in each vocation. And I 
would have each Department arrange to have a stand¬ 
ing body of professional advisers to whom I would 
give no 3 ) 0 wer whatsoever. Let it express its views 
freely and publicly on all the projects and doings of 
the Gh)vemment, in a report which should he laid 
before Parliament and definitely published, and, of 
course, in an unoensored form. I think every Ministry 
ought to have an advisory professional council of the 
profession with which its workis concerned. And whilst 


that advi.sory council ifhoiild have no power whatso¬ 
ever, it should have a free initiative to say what it 
liked, the power of publishing its reports, when it 
thought fit to do so, in an uncensored form. 

My third point is this. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of a professional association—and this is a duty 
which, I think, no profestional association, except one, 
has yet seriously undertaken at all—^to bring to the 
public notice, and to agitate for, the supply of a suffi¬ 
ciency of its service to the community as a whole. 
Let os begin with the doctors. Tlie profe^onal asso¬ 
ciations of the doctors have looked after the internets, 
as they thought, of individual doctors, ajid they have 
done their b«t to get individual doctors properly 
treated, and the profession as a whole properly treated. 
But the medicsi profession has not made its voice 
heard with regard to the service wbichit has to render 
to the community an a whole; it has not clamoured for 
seeing that there was a proper professional medical 
attendance and treatment supplied to the whole com¬ 
munity. I hope 1 am not saying anything too hard, 
but practically the hrainworking professions began as 
the body servants of the rich, and they have not yet 
sufficiently realised that it is their duty to have 
developed out of that to become the servants of the 
community; they have not yet managed to 'make their 
service available for the whole of the community 
which needs their service. They still serve, on the 
whole, Mammon, and Mammon alone. And, unfor¬ 
tunately, the great mass of the community still has to 
go without the services which the professions do render 
to the rich and ought more and more to render to the 
community in its collective capacity. 

If you ask me to apply that to architecture, I am in a 
difficulty. I cannot help noticing that in the early days 
of your association—^to go back to tlie early Victorian 
times—architecture was thought of only as a luxury 
for the rich, and, even to the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, that it could be said that ninety per cent, of 
buildings did not require an architect; only those 
buildings which it was expected or desired should be 
beautiful required an arcldtect. And that seems to 
be a totally unworthy view of archi tectum. It is the 
duty of architects to claim that they shall be respon¬ 
sible for ell buildings, including town-planning. And 
when you consider the awful buildings and the awful 
town-planning to which the great mass of England is 
still subject, the need for more architecture and better 
is surely very obvious. It should be Gie aim of the 
architectural profession to claim that the service 
which it can render, the service of architects, should 
be supplied in sufficient quantity to be available for 
all the buildings and all the town-planning of England. 
It ie a reproach to the profession that any town 
should be ba^y laid out. I do not say it is the fa^t 
of the profession, but I hold it up, as an ide.al, that its 
business, as an association, is to demand that suoh 
arrangements shall be made as may be pcjssible so that 
the service which the profession can render to the 00 m- 
munity should be available in sufficient quantity, and 
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of sufficient quality, for tie benefit of every person 
in the oommunitv, and not merely as a luxury for a 
rich class. That is a very big claim to make for a pro¬ 
fessional association. I am asking that the profes¬ 
sional association should not only have this work of 
elevating the ptofeeaon, looking after the profeseion, 
regulating the profession, as much as it is allowed to 
do. but I have said it should claim a large participa¬ 
tion in the government of the profession, but not the 
sole government of the profession: that it ought to 
make it its buaness to conduct a regular, authonta- 
tive, public, responsible criticism of everything that 
the Oovemcieni does, that any public authority does, 
in the sphere of its profesmon. And, above all and 
suptemdy, it ought to regard it as its duty to 
claim, in season e^ out of season, that the services 
which the profession can render to the oommunity 
should be available in quantity sufficient to enable 
every person in the community to get the benefit of 
the service. 

Mr. W. B. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]: I rise 
to propose an enthu«astlc vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sidney Webb for the speech which he has given ns 
this afternoon. 1 did sot know until a moment ago 
that 1 was going to be asked to propose this, but 1 feel 
so heartily on the subject myself, and 1 am sure that 
the various points which he has given us this afternoon 
are so vital to us as an Institute, as well as to us as 
individual membem, that 1 do not think I am going 
too far in sajdng I almost consider this meeting may 
be a starting point for a new policy for this Institute 
of a very much more drasti c type, of very much better 
national service than we have hitherto thought it our 
duty to take up. I had prepared something to say 
this afternoon on the subject of the proper sphere or 
function of an architectural society, but seeing that 
Mr. Webb has to go sway so soon, I think I had better 
withhold that, b^use it is on a slightly difierent line 
from that which he has taken up. He has dealt mainly 
with the internal functions of the architectural pro¬ 
fession, whereas 1 was wishing to deal, more specifi¬ 
cally, with the external functions. I think the time 
remaining will be better spent by asking questions, 
and getting a further elucidation of points which may 
not be quite clear. 

Mr. Webb was, I thought, somewhat apologetic to 
commenoe with, and led us to think that he did not 
know very much about architecture and architectural 
relatione and function.^; but to any of us who have 
read—and I hope most of us have read—that most 
remarkable article published by Tke Netc Stataman 
on '* Vocational Organisations,” by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb.it will be evident that both Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have gone to the bottom of the whole of this question 
of professional organisations, and this vocationalism 
which is going on before our eyes. 

Mr. H. H. WIGOLESWORTH fJ’.]: I have much 
pleasure in seconding the motion of thanks to Mr. 


Webb. I wish to express the great pleasure with 
which we have heard him. The public criticism which 
he suggests would be very valuable. Architects have 
great diffidence in criticising the architecture which is 
carried out by their professional brethren, and be¬ 
cause of the lack of that criticism a low standard of 
architecture prevails. I think an Advise^ Council 
would be very valuable, because it would to some 
extent remove the personal element. 

Private practitioners generally consider that 
official architecture is not what it should be, they feel 
that the official is in a dependent position and that he 
cannot, therefore, advise from'the proper standpoint. 
Mr. Webb explains that no architect in Government 
service is allowed to criticise the decisions or acts 
of a Government department from the point of view 
of architecture. This in itself is prejudicial to the best 
results, and the art which we architects endeavour to 
promote suffers accordingly. If Mr. Webb could give 
us some light on how to set up this proposed Advisory 
Council, it would be very valuable to us. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [P.] : I was much in¬ 
terested in reading the report which Mr. Sidney Webb 
sent me of the articles which have been referred to 
here this afternoon, but, as I told him at the time, I 
thought he had not quite done justice to the “ private 
architect ’* when he suggested, as I think he did some¬ 
where, that architects in private, practice had not 
extended to the salaried architect ” altogether the 
consideration that he deserved. This afternoon we 
have been reminded that the salaried architects, 
particularly where employed by the State, are not 
allowed to express any opinions on what is being 
done by their department, and Mr. Wobb urges the 
Institute to criticise such official work. But by doing 
that, surely we who are private architects thus acting 
in the Institute as a representative body must incur 
the responsibility of bdng further blamed at some 
subsequent period for being unjustly critical perhaps, 
or » having failed to bestow sufficient consideration 
for the difficulties peculiar to the salaried architect. 

I fancy there has always in this Institute been con¬ 
siderable reluctance, and I have felt bow unwise at 
times this reluctance was, though I quite see the risk 
of being reckoned invidious on the part of such a body 
as this Institute. It might be also said, So-and-So is 
a Fellow, and you are critrc'sing him very unfairly 
because you do not know the difficulties under which 
he works nor how differently he would workif he had 
a free hand. The well-meant criticism is misunder¬ 
stood, and so not taken at its true value. The idea is 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb to-day for the first 
time—at any rate, I have not seen it mentioned before 
—^that the Works Department of the Government 
should have an Advisory Board or Committee, whose 
duty it should be, ex officio, to criticise architectural 
projects. If that idea materialised the invidiousness 
i have referred to would be removed. Of course it is 
not for us to initiate such a proposal, however willing 
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ve are to promote it. The Go\ ernmeut looks very bos* 
jndously on the action of any professional body seem¬ 
ing to assert itself. If Mr. Sidney Webb ooold tell us 
bow to help to bring his sobeme about, other than by 
button-hoUng Cabinet Ministers, and so on, it would 
expedite matters because all who are present here will 
agree that it is a most excellent idea. It would not only 
be good for aichitecta, but also for otlter professional 
bodUe, if their voice could be beard in this semi¬ 
official way. 'When we know oertain things are going to 
be done officially, we get very concerned, and the 
Council consider, and ultimately a letter is sent to The 
Times, or they conclude it is Wtter to leave it alone 
entirely, as we might otherwise give offence. And So 
thinn slide on from time to time, things that are very 
much to be regretted, apart from the interests of indi¬ 
vidual architects as architects, because it must be re¬ 
cognised that primarily this Institute, to be worthy of 
its name, should be governed by the idea of what Mr. 
Webb has called this afternoon the subject of our craft 
—that is to say, we are here to promote good architec¬ 
ture, our disintere.Hted idea being to further architec¬ 
ture as an art. I only mention the practical difficulty 
in our criticising the work of salaried architects, 
whether they are diioctlv employed by the state, or 
by Municipal bodies or l^ards of Education. Often 
they do most expensive work which as an item of cost 
no one ever can nnd out, and this fact is not very satis¬ 
factory either when considered particularly in regard 
to what architects in private practice are expected to 
accomplish for the money at their disposal. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHBSTER f/.J; I should like to 
say a few words on the three claims which Mr. Webb 
suggested we should make. It is encoura^ng that he 
should have put before us these three deffnite claims, 
because we have begun to nibble at them already. 
I need not expatiate on the subject of our own govern¬ 
ment, and on our methods with regard to training and 
ethics. It is obvious that whatever we recommend 
ought to be approved by the State, or criticised by 
the State. In regard to our own criticism of public 
projects, we have now and then made good our 
point. In the recent case of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Bill, for instance, certain provisions were introduce 
into the measure owing to the initiative of the Insti¬ 
tute, and there is every hope, 1 believe, that in the 
future that will not be overlooked by the Govern¬ 
ment. But on the third point, the methods by which 
the services of our profession should be secured 
wherever they will be of value, I would put a propo¬ 
sition, and ask Mr. Webb what his views are. We 
are quite willing, and I believe we have the strength 
in our professional societies, to offer the services and to 
do practically the bulk of the work where architects’ 
servioee are needed. But there is a very great diffi¬ 
culty owing to the Government Departments having 
always been obsessed with the notion that they 
must work by means of a departmental staff. The 
same applies to local authorities. If there could be 


some method by which those departments could 
have what is tenned a panel in another profession 
from which they could draw competent men for 
special services, would it not enable the profession 
to be enlisted wherever their services arc desirable, 
and get through the immense amount of work that 
is waiting for them, and extend their services to the 
whole community, instead of limiting them to the 
few, as has been done in the past ? 1 want to suggest 

the principle of a panel because many of us are con- 
rinced that the system of depai-tmental offices is, 
however good the men ffiling the poets, inconsistent 
with the ^nius of arehitecture. The departmental 
msponsibiiities and details, and the way the architect 
there has to do bis work, arc such that the architect 
is dragged away from that freedom of outlook, that 
possibility of keeping his mind fresh and open to new 
methods—keeping young, in fact. Mr. Webb talks 
about the age of 58, hut the exercise of a profession 
such as ours keeps men of 58 at 38—so if there ia a 
pc^sibility of reorganising what wo may call the 
official work in such a way as to draw on the pro¬ 
fession at large, it would be a great gain to the 
community. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY f/'.]; I am entirely 
in accord with Mr. Sidney Webb, and it is a pleasure 
to hear him speak again. I have heard him speak 
at Technical Education Boards, and he still retains his 
delightfully conciliatory way. There is no need for 
him to apologise, because he has said nothing harsh, 
and his address was most delightful. The omy little 
point J would put to him is this. He spoke to us 
of our duties—I think properly and rightly—and I 
suggest to him the reciprocal view, that the com¬ 
munity should be a little more willing to accept the 
public recommendations of architects. They do not 
do that: they have their own ways of appointing 
people to pubHc offices, people who are doubtless very 
valuable, from many points of view, but are not 
people who represent their calling. They are not the 
best people of their time, but boards are very jealous 
of any outside advice on these things.. The part of 
Mr. Webb’s address which specially interested me 
was that towards the end, where be spoke of the 
possibility of sorts of councils of wise men. We do 
need that in England, to get outdde the dreary, and 
quickly becoming vicious, circle of politics: we do 
require some possihility of drawing on the experience 
and wisdom of the community. 

Mb. SIDNEY WEBB, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said: I agree with Professor Lethaby; the 
community has been greatly to blame.—^it has fallen 
short, perhaps, as much as the professions. We must 
try and make them both better. I do not think my 
suggestion of supplying a sufficiency of the service 
has been quite underst(^. I do not believe you will 
supply a sufficiency of architecture by any arrange¬ 
ment of a panel, or anything of that sort. The 
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reason why aroiutecture was a luxury of the rich in 
the past, and still is, to a large extent, a luxury of the 
rich and of the public departments, is because it is 
expensiTe. There is no magic way by means of which 
you can bring a service which is necessarily expensive 
within the means of the poor. There are two ways. 
One is, you might make the poor cease to be poor. 
But that would take me too far afield to-day. The 
other way is, that you ought take care that that 
which the poor cannot pay for individually, the com¬ 
munity, if it thinks it necessary in the public interest, 
should pay for. It is what we are doing about 
teaching and about doctoring, about one profession 
after another. We are supplying the service of the 
profession to everybody who needs it, at the common 
expense. This is how, I think, arcMtectuie can bo 
supplied for the needs of everybody who needs it, 
and not merely to the rich. I am afraid this leads in 
the direction of a departmental staff, and that leads 
into a controversy that I cannot enter into here. 

With regard to the question as between the salaried 
architect and the architect on the panel, the analogies 
of another profession are not very promising about 
that panel. I am not sure that the buildings, on the 
whole, which have been put up by the London County 
Council architectural staff do not compare favourably 
with the buildings put up by the London millionaires. 
I think they do. But it is perfectly true that what 
you call the genius of architecture may not flourish in 
that process. I face it: it may he that the way to 
get the finest flower of architecture may be to leave 
it as a plaything for the rich patron. That may be the 
best way. We have had some great art in that way, 
though the rich patron in past times was very often 
the communal patron, and the best things have 
perhaps been done by communal patronage. 1 would 
remind you of the cathedral at Florence, and much 
of the work of Greece, produced by municipal effort, 
though they did not always call it municipal. It is 
neoessary to remember it was the municipalities and 
the public authorities of the cities in those times which 
produced architecture. I am not looking on architec¬ 
ture for the moment as an art, but as a service. If the 
community gets it as a service, perhaps Art will look 
after itself: I do not know. Then with regard to 
the professional association's criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment action. Take the official, the architect in a 
public department. I know you cannot criticise his 
design: it would be awkward. You meet him in 
social intercourse, and anyhow he has done his best, 
and you do not know what the Permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State said to him. But why should he 
be treated as an artist at all ? \M)y not criticise 
the architectural action of the Office of Works ? You 
might ignore the design and criticise the architectural 
action of the Office of Works, criticise its policy and 
practice. There is much more in the building than 
the design ; more in the practice and policy of the 
Government Department than the planning of the 
building. And that is where the criticism of the 


profession might bo better directed than to the par* 
tietdar design that is put up. 

The trouble about advisory councils in the past, 
from the point of view of Ministers, is that they have 
been too touchy; they have imagined their advice 
was going to be taken! A very wise man said, 
•' Never take advice.” I have acted upon it all my 
life. He went on to say, ” Listen to advice and take 
hints.” What the advisory council might reasonably 
expect is that its advice should be listened to and, 
occasionally, hints taken. May I say, as one who 
has been inside a Government office for many years, 
you do not know, outeide, the conditions of the 
problem : the Government office knows it from the 
inside. But that is no reason why you should not 
advise, though it is a reason why the Minister will not 
take your advice. It is his butiness, with his expert 
inside knowledge, to take hints from the advice you 
give him, and thus obtain from your advice invaluable 
help for what he has got in hand. But you must not 
expect to know enough to give him advice which he 
ought to accept. Therefore be content if he listens 
to your advice and talms hints. The most important 
thing I say to you is this : it would do an immense 
amount of good to the position of the professions in 
this great democracy if the professional associations 
would make it their primary and permanent duty to 
be always oonsideiing and insisting how the service 
which their profession exists to render to the com¬ 
munity can be made available in sufficient quau'tity 
to be enjoyed by the whole of the forty-seven millions 
of this country, instead of only five or ten per cent, 
of them, which is what the brain-working professions 
have liitherto mainly served. And I suggest that 
the democratising of the service of a profea.sion may 
be the basis of its new development in the twentieth 
century not less glorious than anything that it has 
achieved in the past.* 

The president : I am sorry Mr. Sidney Webb 
had to go, because one point I was going to put to 
him, when he suggested we should endeavour to make 
our services available to the poorest of the com¬ 
munity as well as to the richest, was that it is exactly 
what we are trying to do now about the bousing 
question. We are pressing our views upon the 
Government, that we should be allowed to do our 
best for the poorest classes, and, fortunately, we are 
succeeding. That is being done in exactly the way 
suggested, at the public expense, because the Govern¬ 
ment is proposing to subsidise the bodies who are to 
carry out this work. With regard to criticism, I 
think there is a tremendous lot in that. Criticism 
is, to my mind, the most> valuable thing you can 
have. And not only would 1 like to sec criticism 
passed on work done by a public authority, but a good 
deal more criticism amongst ourselves. 1 do not 
think we should be thin-sldnned about it. I would 
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always rather ha e a man tell me when 1 have done 
something bad or something coznmonplaoe than be 
merely co^limentary. I Imow that in the case of 
some men if you hint a word of adverse criticism they 
are up in arms at once, and take it as a personal 
insult. That I think is a foolish state of mind alto 
gether; honest critioism ought to be much more 
indulged in th^n it is. 

With regazd to exclusiveness, I am afraid that is 
our failing, and the tendency is towards getting even 
more exclusive. That, however, is a thing you cannot 
very well help; you want your society to be com¬ 
posed of competent men, and you must make it 
exclusive, at any rate to the extent of keeping out 
those who are inoompetent or undesirable. That 
seems to be the essence of all societies: they must be 
exclusive. 

What occurred to me all the way through Mr. 
Webb’s discourse was what a very valuable discourse 
it was, for it was on a totally different line from any¬ 
thing we have had put before us in the ordinary way. 
Mr. Webb has got an extraordinarily analytical mind, 
and he has put things to us which I do not think have 
ever occurred to us before: the sort of purposes for 
which we exist, and the lines on which we might, and 
ought to, develop. It seems to me that is a most 
valuable thing. I would have liked to have heard 
him go on much longer. 

PsorsssoR LETHABY: Let us have some more. 
The PRESIDENT : I am afraid there are very few 
men who could talk to us like that. It was a very 
valuable discourse, and we shall find it as interesting 
to read as we have found it to listen to. 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [J*.] and Mr. H. H. 
Wigglesworth [P.] have handed in the following 
notes, which would have been read at the Conference 
had time permitted. 

Notes by Mr. VERNON CROMPTON.—The func¬ 
tions of an architectural society may be considered 
from two points of view—there are the internal 
functions, having to do with the control of the pro¬ 
fession and the relations of the- various members 
to each other, the teaching of pupils and admisfdon 
to the profession, the regulation of examinations, 
etc., with all the paraphernalia of standing 
committees, boards, etc. This particularist and 
sectional point of view is that which has been most 
emphasised in the R.I.B.A.; we shall fail, however, 
to understand the reason for an architectual society 
in its larger sense unless we attach quite as much 
importance to its external functions, to the way in 
which it is, or ought to be, linked up to life generally, 
and more particularly to that great industry and 
national service of which it forms a part. 

I venture here to deal with this latter point at the 
risk of covering some of the ground which would 
naturally receive attention on June 12th next, when 
the question of the proposed Parliament of Btulding 
Trades is to be considered. 


My excuse for this premature outbreak is twofold— 
firstly, it is impossible to deal with the external 
functions of an architectural society without consider¬ 
ing and understanding the functions of the building 
industry as a whole; secondly, unless the R.I.B.A. 
keeps in close touch with the cl^nges pending in the 
organisation of the building industry, it will probably 
find itself neglected and left out in the oold instead of 
taking its place naturally in proper cev^rdinated 
relation to uese impending changes. 

For this purpose it is necessary first of all to con¬ 
sider the nature of the organisation of and to review 
the tendencies to change in the building activity of 
this country to which an architectural society should 
form a properly articulated part. 

Like many other analogous human acti^ties of 
Western civilisation, the industry of building com¬ 
menced to change its structure rapidly some hundred 
years ago, and from being, relatively speaking, an 
actively homogeneous, a single thing, it gradually 
became a desperate complex thing, having many un- 
co-ordinated parts which are found to be resolvable 
in most industries into the three well-recognised 
categories of !Rnance, Management, and Labour, but 
in the building industry into an additional category 
represented by the architects snd engineers and to a 
certain extent by the surveyors. 

All these branches of the great industry of building 
are casual in their relations, often separated as regards 
their functions, and opposed as r^ards their interests. 

So far the existing architectural societies have 
regarded this as a matter to bo deplored, but have 
not considered it to be their duty to intei^re. This 
detached attitude is a mistake. With a view to 
making this more e^dent, I wish to draw attention 
to thr^ recent pubUcations which give a fairly clear 
indication of the trend of events. 

The first is “ A Memorandum on Industrial Self- 
Government,” with special reference to the building 
industry, prepared by Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, at the 
request of the Rt. Hon. J. H. \STut!ey, M.P. 

This memorandum contemplates the setting up of a 
council in the building industry representing manage¬ 
ment and labour in equal nomi^rs, in order " co 
promote the continuous and progressive improvement 
of the industry, to realise its organic unity as a great 
national service, and to advance the well being and 
status of its personnel. To arrange for adequate 
technical training for members of the industry ; the 
reform of blind-alley occupations, the improvemenl of 
procesM, deftgiif and standards of tcarhmatuhip, 
retoaroh, and apprenticeship,” and to emphasise a 
closer association between ifidttstnj and art” etc. 

The second publication is a “ Memorandum on the 
Industrial Situation after the War,” prepared at the 
instance of the GartonFoundation. Tlusmemorandum 
reviews the current problems in connection with aU 
industries, and arrives at conclusions strikingly 
similar to those of Sir. Sparkes. The pants of special 
interest to architects may be generalised as follows: 
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Supreme boards of control, with district com¬ 
mittees, are proposed for each industry, in many of 
which “ it wmld be desiralile to find a place on the 
Council for reprecetUativei of the applied arte, both tdih 
a view to raiein^ the standard of design and workmanship 
and with the object of encouraging the human and 
creative interest in production.** 

The Boards would “ serve as a protection to 
established workshop and local craft traditions (^inst 
the deadening tendency to a mechaniool uniformity. In 
addition to the promotion of internal prosperity, the 
Boards would be able to give public utterance to the 
views and needs of each industry in relation to 
the whole national life. They %coxdd take account 
not only of economic but of moral and asthdic 
values** etc. 

The third publication is the “ Interim Report on 
Joint Standing Indostnel Councils,” prepared by a 
sub-oommittee of the Reconstruction Committee, of 
which Mr. J. H. Whitley is Chairman. It was pre¬ 
sented to the House of 6>mmons through the Prime 
Minister, and received favourable consideration. This 
report followed Mr. Sparkes’s proposals with certain 
important omissioDs, the gist of which omissions is 
praoticslly covered by the sentences printed in itah'cs 
above. 

After this somewhat long introduction, it is now 
pertinent to enquire whether it is not the pressing 
function and duty of an architectural society to insist 
npon the importance of the omitted items. 1 would 
go farther, and chum that the B.I.B.A., as an integral 
branch of the building industry, should have adequate 
representation on the industii^ councils above men¬ 
tioned, in order to ensure that the architect’s point 
of view should have proper ooiuidetation in smy con¬ 
templated reorganisation of the building industry. 
These points of special importance to arcMtects will 
be found to coincide closely with the pmsts omitted 
fsom Hr. Whi^y’s interim report to Parliament, and 
can be susunatised as follows : 

(1) The trmmng of pupils and apprentices and their 
oondition of entry. 

(2) The maintenance of a high standard of design 
and workmanship. 

(3) The proeecutioD of research and experiment. 

(4) The improvement of the status and influence 
of the industry. 

As regards the first point, the training of pupils and 
apprentices, etc., this would seem to imply a co* 
oidinated scheme of education for the building indus¬ 
try conadered as a whole—a scheme in which archi¬ 
tects, engineers, management, and labour would act 
and react the one npon the other to mutual advan¬ 
tage, in wluch case architects would probably lose 
much of thear sentimental romanticism and might 
gain logic and scientific directness—a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped. Engineers might lose much 
of their spintual crudity and gawkiness and gain a 
truer sense of the value of appearances. Management 
nuglit realise that national service was an ideal to be 


striven for rather than material gain, and labour 
might be induced to blackleg the ahoddy and to 
emulate the old guildsman as regards the unimpeach¬ 
able quality of work. 

The second point as to the maintenance of a high 
standard of design and workmanship is a corollary 
of the first, and certainly comes witUn the province 
of the architects and en^neers, who may properly be 
regarded as specialists in the quality of design and 
workmanship. 

For this purpose alone architects and engineers 
surely have a legitimate place upon any industiial 
council or board of control formed for the purpose of 
regulating the building industry. 

The third point, as to the prosecution of research 
and experiment, is also a collateral consequence of 
the first, for any broad and properly organised 
system of education on a vocational basis wodd link 
the building industry to the universities and labora¬ 
tories throughout the country. 

It is not only lack of funds but lack of spedalised 
knowledge that has prevented architeota in the past 
from solving many of the problems for which it ia 
rather the duty of the industry as a whole to find the 
solution, by providing the funds and the experts for 
practical experiments, with parallel research, more 
theoretical and purely scientific, conducted in the 
university or State lalmratories. 

Unless architects realise that it is a pressing 
function of their society to insist upon representation 
upon the Industrial Coundl of the Building Industry 
the numerous problems of special architecture 
importance awaiting further research, such as the 
acoustics of buildings, would probably bo overiooked 
or shelved. 

The immediate need for further general research 
goes without saying, in view of the difficulty the 
country will continue to experience in finding substi¬ 
tutes for restricted or unobtainable materials. 

Lastly, as to the improvement of the status and 
influence of the industry: doubtless the carrying out 
of a programme based upon the three points already 
mentioned would do much to improve the status of 
the industry; but the external aspect of the case 
must not be overlooked. 

A unified Guild of Building would have much more 
influence in guiding the country aright in their 
own special sphere and in expressing consideied and 
weigbtycriricismof Governmentaction—to adopt Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s suggestion—^than any sectional effort 
on the part of architects acting alone. 

I trust it is now evident why it has been necessary 
for me not to adhere too strictly to the subject set 
down for this afternoon’s discussion, in order to 
emphasise one point—namely, that it is primarily the 
function of an architectural society at the present 
time to as»st in promoting a better organisation of the 
building industry of the country. 

The gradual growth from within of a guild dealing 
with the whole activity of building to which the 
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functions of an architectural society— i,e., the 
R.I.B.A.—are properly articulated would do much to 
see ns through the difficult times ahead, and would 
be undoubt^y a great factor in overcoming that 
indifference to architecture—even when it is bad—so 
characteristic of our nation at the present time. 

Notes by Mb. WIGGLESWORTH.—The functions 
of an architectural society, like those of the human 
organism, should be governed by the two inseparable 
faculties, the mental and the physical. 

The first concerns the general diffusion of archi¬ 
tectural education, not only amongst architects, but 
also amongst the people. 

The second, the physical faculty, concerns the 
welfare of the architectural profession with its corol¬ 
lary, the protection and preservation of architects. 

If architecture or architects are to flourish, an 
effort should be made to enlighten the whole com¬ 
munity and to evoke the utmost interest in architects 
and their work. If the conditions prevailing in 
architectural practice are unsatisfactory architecture 
will languish, men of talent will not be enlisted and 
only those of lower status will remain. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, has been taking active steps in the new 
development of education. In a recent interview he 
commented upon the neglect of music, and referred 
to the great solace music would bring to industrial 
populations when overstrained. In his opinion the 
general diffusion of mutical knowledge and taste 
would elevate the whole community. 

Mr. Fisher’s remarks are equally applicable to all 
the arts; and, when one considers the important 
position architecture should take in our lives, neglect 
of its study seems culpable. 

The Royal Academy, the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters and many of the Universities have main¬ 
tained a tradition of delivering public lectures on 
architectural subjects. Their example has been fol¬ 
lowed by other private and public bodies who have 
found considerable support. Visita to historic build¬ 
ings and to various sections of the museums under the 
guidance of experts and others in authority are also 
taking place, a happy evolution from the aimless 
sight-seeing of the past. 

The systematic development of architectural know¬ 
ledge, to be successful, should properly be commenced 
in the schools, and continued through the technical 
colleges as well as amongst the community. 

Here is a vast field of operations, and who can 
direct it better than architects themselves ? 

To evoke interest in the romantic history of the 
past and in the splendid possibilities of the archi¬ 
tectural future is a most inspiring theme. Many 
architects could here find happy employment, and a 
volume of smpathetic appreciation would be created. 
8uoh an undertaking is surely an appropriate function 
of an architectural society. It would swell the current 
of the present stream of knowledge on the subject, 
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awaken the latent sense of beauty and elevate the 
whole standard of architectural taste. 

Those naturally endowed with an interest in archi¬ 
tecture would be most valuable recniits to this work 
of education, and would be helpful in disseminating 
interest. 

If the narrow limits of eligibility to honorary mem¬ 
bership now imposed by most of the architectural 
societies were once removed it would encourage the 
effort required to achieve our object. Honorary 
associateship and honorary fellowship onoe offered 
with true fraternal spuit would conduce to closer 
union with painters, sculptors, craftsmen and others 
interested in art, and have a stimulating effect upon 
us all. 

The present activities of the existing societies 
require extension to meet the interests of a wider 
circle. Exhibitions of architectiirai photographs, 
drawings, arts and crafts need not necessarily be the 
sole prerogative of the Royal Academy, but should 
be regularly initiated by architects’ societies. 

The architects’ journal, too, should be enlarged to 
meet an ampler field of operations; contributions 
from its lay readers would be invited and enjoyed ; 
purely professional information being reserved for 
distribution amongst professional members. 

Another matter claiming attention is the en¬ 
couragement of architectural interest and knowledge 
amongst those actually engaged with us in building. 
Aiohitecte have not lost contact with the craftesmen, 
but their interest has hardly extended beyond them. 
It is suiely the duty of the architect to enter into 
closer community with all the tradesmen engaged upon 
his buildings, so that the beauty and significance pos¬ 
sible in even the roost trivial operation may be 
developed to the full. 

The professional societies have done much to im¬ 
prove architecture by raising the standard of ethics 
and education amongst the members, and this policy 
only requires to be extended amongst all practising 
architects to have a really marked effect. Such 
union as this connotes would create a more congenial 
atmosphere for architecture, and would have a bene¬ 
ficial effect in establishing a common aim. It wonld 
tend to the evolution of a canonic type, lend itself 
to greater harmony, and do much to eliminate the 
discordant element so visible in the architecture of 
our streets. 

The narrow views of some of the professional bodies 
have happily not succeeded, and such a liberal art 
as ours should surely decide to open wide the pro¬ 
fessional door. 

The present insignia of qualification may continue 
to be reserved for those who have passed the necessary 
tests; hut every architect, including assistants and 
students, should possess the inalienable right of inclu¬ 
sion in the ranks of their professional brethren. 

The vast increase of power attained by united 
effort would be of great material benefit, .^chitects 
would bo enabled to obtain direct pariiamentaiy 
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reprefient&tion by which thcii rights conld he pro¬ 
claimed and respected—an attainment almost im- 
posaibie without the weight oi numbers. Legal 
defence, which would become a etanding charge, 
would entitle every member to free advice, and it 
might reasonably expected that the society would 
acquire an almost impregnable position and regain 
mach of the ground lost in recent years by State, civic 
and commercial encroachment. Benevolence now 
left to voluntary effort hardly reaches a tithe of those 
who suffer from misfortune. Justne&s requires the 
provision of funds which -ehould be scientifically 
aesessed, collected and appbed so as to establish a 
true relationship between those who can and should 
assist and those who need assistanoe. Many duties 
now left to private enterprise require to be included 
within the sphere of operations of the society. In¬ 
formation now individually gleaned as to materials, 
methods and firms should be co-ordinated and made 
availaUe to all practising architects. 

Close association is wanted with all professional 
societies, federations and trades unions if architects 
are to enter as fully as possible into militant life. 

The Builders' Ps^iament now coming into being 
gives promise that some concordant policy may be 
evolv^; and who are better fitted to m^iate and 
advise upon disputable subjects than architects who 
are trained and experienced in giving impartial 
decisions on all that concerns the bailing 1 


C0RRESP0M>EXCE. 

The Place of St. Paul's in Art [p. IT]. 

To the Editor, Jou&kal R.I.B.A.,— 

SiB,—Professor Beresford Pite was no doubt speak 
ing from memory in his lecture on the Place of St 
Paul’s in Art (Journal for November), and will, I 
hope, permit me to call his attention to one or two 
inaccuracies in his eloquent and suggestive address. 

(1) Professor Pite says that in 1612 Bernini was 
already 23, and that in 1665 he was 67: but if he was 
23 in 1612 he would be 76 in 1665 and bom in 1589. 
As a fact he was bom at Naples on 7th December, 1598 
(Frasohetti). 

(2) “ Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the 
architect had both worked for him” (Fran 9 ois I.). 
This is trae in a way, but misleading in the context. 
Primaticcio went to Rome in 1537 to purchase an¬ 
tiques and casts of the antique. At l^me he met 
Vignola and brought him back to France to superrise 
the caf'ting of the pla-^tc^r caste in bronse (Dariler).* 
But in the first plaoe Primatiedo was a very attractive 
painter and decorator, not a sculptor or modeller or 
even an architect, pace M. Dimier ; and ^^gnola was 
not employed by Francois I. as an architect at all. 
Nor, indeed, conld one imagine the architect of the 
J^sii andCaptarola taking anypart in the architecture 

•.Skt rMnsCM e$s B e umm u i* JM. roi. i. 198. ]S4l>-90. vhm ViCDoUi 
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of Francois I. Professor Fite omitted to mention 
Serlio. 

(3) Professor Pite says that Wren “ records that he 
met Mona. Mansart; that is Francois Mansart, aged 
67—^not Jules Hardouin Mansart, aged 19—who after 
this designed the dome of the Invalides and com> 
pleted it loi^ before Wteu achieved St. Paul’s.” I 
take it ” who ” is meant for Jules Hardouin )Iansart, 
though it reads as if it were Francois. The last pay¬ 
ment to workmen for the dome of the Invalides was 
made in January 1712, nearly four years after the 
death of J. H. Mansart {Compies dee Bdtimente du Roi). 
The stone to the top of the lantern of St. Paul’s was 
laid in 1710. Except that St. Paul's was begun first, 
the buildings were going on simultaneously. 

(4) Professor Pite refers to the church of St. Sulpioe 
“ by Ijevaux.” Le Van began the church, hut did 
little more than the East chapel; it was carried on by 
Gittard, then by Gppenord, in the eighteenth century ; 
the nave was not finished till 17^, and the Weet 
front, of which one usually thinks in connection with 
St. Sulpice, was designed by Servandoni, altered by 
Maolaurin, and continued by Chalgrin, who got as far 
as the North tower some 125 years after tlm date of 
he Vau’s original design. 

(5) Professor Pite mentions Mansart’s work ae at 
” Maisons and Maisons Lafiite ” as if they were dis¬ 
tinct places. But the chiteau of Maisons desired by 
Francis Mansart U the ch&teau at Maisons Lafitte, 
and it is odd that in connection with the completion of 
the Louvre he should have leferied to this building 
and architect rather than to (Jlaude PerrauH, the 
actual designer of the Colonnade. 

(6) Prof^or Pite mentions “ the fine-domed 
church of Val de Grace, projected hy Mansart, com¬ 
pleted by Lemeicder,” hut Lemercier had nothing to 
do with the design of Val de Grace. He superintended 
the elevation of Mansart’s design up to the first en- 
tablaturo, and after Lemercier's death in 1654 the 
building was completed by Lc Muet and Le Duo. 

(7) & refers to Wren’s acquaintance with “ the 
current publications of the new State Academy of 
Architecture, recently founded hy Colbert ” ; but the 
Academy was not founded till 1671, and issued no 
publications of its own, though later on it approved 
of works submitted to it, such as Perrault’s Vitruvius, 
Daviler’s “ Conrs d’Architecture ” or Desgodetz* 
“ Edifices Antiques dc Rome,” but neither the 
Academy nor any of these works existed when Wren 
visited Paris in 1665. 

These few negligences, if I may so call them, do not 
detract from the soundness of the position taken up by 
Professor Pite in his very able survey, but architects 
seldom study closely the history of their own art, and 
litera ecripta mcmel. Mistakes once perpentated in 
print are difficult to dislodge, and lead to all sorts of 
misappreciatioDs. Hence this letter: to which I 
would add one plea for the past. Professor Pite says : 
“From its insular and barbaric awkwardness the 
genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, awakened 
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England.” Nobody has a greater admiration for 
Inigo Jones than I have, but surely a place can be 
allowed in one’s affections for Compton Wynjates t 
Rsginald Blompield [F.], 

28tA November, 1917. 

To the Editor, Jocrkal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—“I n the November mxmber of the Journal you 
print the inaugural lecture at the London Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, given by Professor Bereaford 
Pite. To an intense admirer of the Cathedral, this lec¬ 
ture appeals as an exceedingly interesting and eloquent 
tribute to the genins of the great architect: and per¬ 
haps the Professor will not object to my making an 
addendum, engendered by the lecture. 

Most of us in considering St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
in our minds St. Peter's at Rome, and although the 
latter is so preponderating in size it certainly does not 
hold its own, in general effect, with the former. In 
approaching the weat front of St. Peter’s we all regret 
the want of altitude in the dome and lack of beauty 
in its curve; whereas in viewing the west front of 
St. Paul’s the exquisite curve of the dome, and its 
correct altitude, are thoroughly pleasing. This result 
has been brought about by that ingenious example of 
constructive skill, with resultant beauty, the conical 
wall which ]»ssee between the cupola and the dome, 
carrying, in itself, the stone lantern, weighing some 
seven hundred tons. 

To sum up: the dome of St. Peter’s is wanting in 
altitude exteriorly, and is of too great an altitode 
interiorly ; whilst interiorly the cupola of St. Paul’s is 
within convenient range of the eye; and exteriorly 
the dome is right in altitude, and beautiful in outline. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wm. WooDWABn [P.J. 

Architecture and History. 

26th November, 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—J ilr. Henderson’s letter points to the 
importAnce of co-ordinating both literary and monu¬ 
mental records. I do not, however, quite agree 
with him as to Gibbon’s failure in this respect, for his 
description of the foundation of Constantinople and of 
the building of Sta. Sophia may be instanced as not 
only picturesque but specific; and Green’s survey of 
social and political conditions is valuable to the 
student of the building arts from its breadth. I may 
point out that the School of Architecture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge specially provides for candidates 
for honours or oiriinary degrees a combination of 
studies in the History &hool with Architecture that 
is obviously of great importance to the profession.— 
Yours truly, Berespord Pite [i*.]. 

The Vniversity, Sheffield: 3rd Dee., 1917. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —May I, in a few words, support the view put 
forward by Mr. Henderson in his letter in the Novem¬ 
ber issue of the Journal I Many of us must have 


felt that architecture is inadequately treated, when 
dealt with at all, in our histori cal works, and that the 
study of history is sadly incomplete when such noble 
examples of man’s efforts as the Parthenon, Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, St. Peter’s at Rome, and our own 
cathedral of St. Paul are overlooked. 

1 would suggest, however, that rather than a&k the 
Professor of History to deal with such matters, w*c 
should ask him to arrange for his students to attend a 
short course of lectures given by the Professor of 
Architecture. Most of our universities now po&sess 
schools of architecture, and it is almost as important 
that the history students should know something of 
our art as it is for the students of architecture to 
attend courses in other faculties. 

Here in Sheffield we have gone a step further; not 
only do students reading fox honouis in ancient his¬ 
tory take a short course in ancient architectuie, but 
it is also possible, in normal times, for the student 
reading for an ordinary arts degree to take the histoiy 
of architectural development as one of his subjects; 
and 1 hope t-he same facilities are given elsewhere. 

Anything that helps to give our art its proper 
“place in the sun” is to the good, but to my mind most 
important of all in presenting architecture to the non- 
professional student is the emphasising of the fact 
that architecture is not merely a matter of other 
places and other times, but that it is essentially a 
living art which is at our service here and now. 

W. S. PUBCBON [A.]. 

Charing Cross Bridge. 

The Alhentetim, PaU Mall: 20 Nov., 1917. 
To ihfi Editor, Journal R.I.B.A..— 

—While warmly concurring in President Hare's 
well-timed expression of regret that we, aa a nation, 
should allow our decision in matters artistic to be 
made upon practical grounds alone, itis impossible not 
to join issue with his further ground of regret—^viz.: 
“ that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this 
point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between West¬ 
minster and Waterloo Bridges would give one of the 
finest end most impressive views to be found in any 
capital.” Now the overwbelmingpractical reasons for a 
bridge just here, and that t])e best of bridges, arc so 
cogent, that there is poatibility and some danger that 
the esthetic side may be still overlooked. Our Thames 
here is no aim of the sea, dwarfing all human scale 
whether of fa 9 ade or street—but the waterway of the 
world's capital, flung upon both his banka, and claim¬ 
ing her right of beauti^ as well as of easy approach. 
We need the right treatment in our civic eentrea, not 
an emptiness at a vital point, but a climax. Ours is a 
harnessed river of communication. The mind naturally 
asks for bridges, and asks moat where those are needed 
most. The best pride of us river dwellere should be 
the bridges spanning from the homes to the hives. 
As well cut down the trees of a forest which conceal the 
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view (according to the dweller in the Shetland Isles) as 
wish away the connecting threads wluch bind together 
the gtSiSt chaplet of out city. There seems no reason' 
able doubt that a well-scbemed low-level bridge at the 
axis of the sweep between Westminster and Waterloo 
would be a positive aKhit^tuial gain, no hindrance 
but a main feature of beauty in the prospect whether 
seen from Westmiosteror Waterloo. That the {esthetic 
gain is reinforced in this case by the practical need 
seems to render this contention unanswerable, and 
brings our dream of a bridge worthy of London into 
the region of serious discussion even by the “ practical 
man.” 

Would Mr. Hare secure the abolition of Behemoth 
and the much needed and desired railway station on 
the southern side by sending his unfortunate fellow- 
oitizena driving aU round by Westminster and 
Waterloo ! We rise as one man to vote for the direct 
bridge, and know that we are sure to have him with 
us when we vote aspiringly at the same time that the 
beet is always the most b^utifuJ. 

W. D. Cabob [F.l 

Tkt OuildhaU, S.C. : 3rd Dte«mber. 1917. 

To the Bdilor, Jourxal R.l.BA.,— 

Dbab Sir, —This difficult problem is not settled; it 
is postponed; and 1 trust oar Institute will take advan- 
ta^ of that fact to bring forward a scheme (not a 
dedgn) which can be submitted to the public with the 
authority of the R.I.B A. It is clearly our duty to do 
so; we obtained our first Charter because Architecture 
is ** an Art. . . tending greatly to promote ... the 
Public improvement and embellishment of Towns and 
Cities.” Our Petition to Parliament with reference 
to St. Paul’s Bridge is published in the JoimNAL of 
18th February 1911, and oontains these words: “Your 
Petitionere’ Institute, as the only chartered body of 
architects in the United Kingdom, accepts and claims 
as part of its responsibility and public duty the func¬ 
tion of tendering advioe to the (^vernment.” In 
that case we did not do so, although we had an invi¬ 
tation to attend a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and we were, very rightly, severely oen- 
survd in Parliament because we had failed to do our 
duty (see Jourkal, 27th July 1912, page 640). Such 
a scandal must not occur again. 

Although we have such great privileges, yet I 
believe I am right in stating we have never prepared 
any scheme, but have conned ourselves to deetmo- 
tive criticism, an easy art which seems to have 
become second nature to some architects; but if we 
want to gain the respect and confidence of the public 
we most do something more, we must have a con- 
rtructlve policy. 

It may be pleaded that as a rule we have no know¬ 
ledge of schemes for public improvements until it is 
too late for us to formulate our ideas, benoe our 
barMng policy; but that excuse certainly cannot be 
used in this case; an improvement scheme at 
Charing Cross has been discusBed for years, although 


some people think because it is now spoken of as a 
“ War M^orial," it is new! 

This important matter should be taken in hand at 
once by our Art and Practice Committees, and a 
Scheme, after approval by oar Council, should be 
submitted to the general body of members.—Yours 
obediently, Sydney Perks [F.]. 

•' After the War." 

To the Editor, Journal B.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —There is good reason to expect that, for some 
considerable time after the war, building operations, 
giving opportunity to architects, will chiefly refer to 
Housing and Educational Schemes, which will not be 
in the l^ds of private ent^rise, but undertaken by 
the Government, or municipal or urban or mr^ 
district authorities; and 1 write to ask what action, 
if any, out Coundl is taking to secuie that, under 
these circumstances, the degradation of architecture 
by official callousness and municipal ignorance and 
jobbery, will not become like a drab garment shroud¬ 
ing our heat hopes, and establishing popular standards 
of uniformed taste which a hundred rears of resolu¬ 
tions of our (^nexal Meetings will hardly lift away. 

In the Erst of the “ Informal Conferences ” at No. 9 
Conduit Street last winter, Mr. Lethaby drew tren¬ 
chant comparison between the Faculty of Medicine 
and the Faculty of Architecture. He showed that the 
former has won public respect and power to manage 
the persons and affairs for whose right statusit ezisto; 
and he showed that the Faculty of Architecture has 
achieved neither of these results; and he asked 
“ Why! ” 

The members of our Council are perhaps too apt 
to suppose that they have reached the goal, rather 
than t^ starting point, of public service. There is no 
doubt that our Council hesitates, unduly, to take 
action in unpopular directions—that is, in directions 
which involve obstructing persons, influences, inte¬ 
rests which, in their private capacities, it is gauche 
and tactless in its members to obstruct. 1 put the 
matter no higher than that; but no one will deny that 
membership of Council is a tangible professional asset. 
A man's private opportunities are increased by his 
holding office. It is realised to be so by all of us. To 
be elected is felt to be a personal success: a distingmah- 
ing mark of capacity and eminence ; and that feeling, 

I assert, is not in any way associated with the dignity 
of opportunity for service in the causes we have at 
heart'. We have, I think, only to examine the 
records of the treatment the Ck)unoil has in the past 
meted out to the carefully-drawn reports and balanced 
recommendations of certain sub-oommittees, to under¬ 
stand what the policy of the C!!ouncil has efiectively 
been. 

The special problem to which this letter is intended 
to call attention Is to secure that architectural work, 
undertaken by the Glovemment or municipalities, 
shall be done by qualified architects. So far as 
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Government posts are concerned—tliat citadel has 
been breached, we may congratulate oureelves; but 
as regards the provincial idea that to be a house- 
agent and the son-in-law of a chairman, is an archi¬ 
tectural (^alification ranking somewhere between 
B.A. and F.B.I.B.A., little or nothing has been done 
to bring health into our midst. My own humble 
opinion is that our only hope is to bring pressure to 
b^r on the XiOcal Government Board, and now is the 
time to press. A trenchant peti^on agned by 
members of Council of Architectural Societies through¬ 
out the country would command attention if only by 
sheer bulk, and would continue to be a stalking horse 
for continued sniping thereafter, and good reason for 
the fint of our iWidente who is a woman to chain 
herself to the railings in Whitehall. It is, 1 am sore, 
useless to approach provincial authorities. Without 
any disparagement of individuals it may be fairly 
said that jobbery is not merely a habit but a religion 
on district councils and kindred bodies. All mem¬ 
bers cerUunly have not this devotional enthusiasm, 
but the work of such councils is coloured by those 
members who have. 

These councils have, however, an unendearing 
respect for the Local Government Board. Like a dog 
who knows where the whip is kept, they arc uncom¬ 
fortably aware of the surchaj^e as of a device the 
mechanism of which they imperfectly understand. 
The ordinary district councillor has thus a respect for 
the Local Government Board's expressions of opinion, 
for he can be convinced rither by an act of physical 
a&sault, or by touches at the focus point of his senti¬ 
ments and seat of reflertiveDess, wmeh is his pocket; 
and this last is where the Local Government Board 
catches him. 

And so, Sir, I write to ask what steps our Council 
proposes to take to establish Official and Municipal 
Aichitecture after the war.—^Yours obediently, 

H. B. CRKSWEtL [f'.j. 

Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing OfHce. 

A rcAtieetvral Ataociation, 35 Bedford Sgvare, W.0.1. 

To the Editor, JouitKAL R.Z.B.A.,— 

PsAB Sib, —Some time ago you were good enough 
to give publicity in youi columns to the Association’s 
scheme for assisting memben of the architectural 
profession on their discharge from the Army. One 
of the proposals outlined was the establisboient uf a 
Drawing Office, in which men upon their discharge 
would find employment, until suclk time as they could 
obtain permanent work, and in which an opportunity 
would be afforded those not phytically fit to take up 
employment elsewhere of working under circum¬ 
stances specially arranged to meet their rcquiiements. 

1 am now writing to inform you that the Drawing 
Office is established, and, whilst fully aware that work 
in the architectural profession is scarce at the present 
time, I should be very grateful to any architect who 
could send work to the Office to be done. Any type 


of drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be 
sent out to architects’ offices for temporary work. I 
am sure the Office will commend itself to the Profes¬ 
sion, and its existence has only to he known to ensure 
its receiving sufficient support to make it a success. 

I would also draw attention to the fact that the 
Architectural Association Bureau is most an.tions to 
help any member of the Profession, being discharged 
from the Army, in matters connected with his return 
to civil life, and that special arrangements arc being 
made in the Schools to retrain and assist those whose 
military service has rendered this necessary. Through 
the Bureau, many dischai^d soldiers have been 
helped in various wa}rs, and it is hoped that others 
requiring assistance wiU not hesitate to make their 
needs known.—Yours faithfully, 

F. R. Yerruby, Secretary. 

The Education of the Architect. 

5diooJ of ArckiteUure, Unix>eraity of Liverpool: 

7 Xovenber, 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,—- 

Dear Sir, —In the October issue of the Journal, 
under the title “ The Education of the Architect,” you 
publish comments by Mr. Walter Millard on the policy 
of the Board of Architcctnral Education in regard to 
the Schools of Architecture. Mr. Millard's notes 
conclude with an invitation to those engaged in the 
teaching of architecture to put forward their view’s on 
the subject. 

I venture therefore to draw the attention of the 
Board of Architectural Education to certain aspects of 
its constitution and of the constitution and working of 
its Testimonies of Study Committee. In so doing, I 
do not intend to raise the whole question of the policy 
of centralisation adopted by the !^yal Institute, with¬ 
in the limits of its concern with educational matters. 
My immediate purpose rather is to focus attention 
upon defective points in that policy and to suggest 
remedies for the consideration of the Board : 

1. The basis upon which the Board of Architectu¬ 
ral Education is constituted is not designed to ensure 
under all conditions an adequate or effective repre¬ 
sentation of those whose profession is the teaching of 
architecture. Its composition is settled by the votes 
of the Council; and the Council itself is elected by 
professional suffrage on general and not on ^rcly 
educational issues. All the members of the ^aid 
ultimately so chosen may be presumed to be interested 
in architectural education. But the absolute and 
relative number, by vocation wholly engaged therein, 
is determined through a system of election conceived 
without direct reference to actual requirements. The 
scholastic members of the Board, whether elected or 
co-opted, occupy their position in virtue of an in¬ 
definite instead of a definite principle of representa¬ 
tion. 

2. The Testimonies of Study Committee exercises 
poweiu of the first importance in the examinational 
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administrative of the Royal Institute. By its ded* 
sions it controls the admission of candidates to the 
Final Examination. Yet as a Sub-Committee of the 
Board it proceeds from a body whose constitution is 
open to the criticism already made. This Conunittee 
—I have been unable to discover a record of its per¬ 
sonnel—is called upon to decide an expert question 
affecting students in ail Schools of Architecture 
throughout the country. It does so unassisted by 
the guidance of representatives of the school staifo 
generally. Its contusions are formed from external 
evidence, the value of which it can, in many cases, 
have no accurate means of knowing. 

3. In whatever manner the decisions of the Com¬ 
mittee may be reached, the method by which they are 
announced is of no assistance to candidates or to 
those responsible for their instruction. No explana¬ 
tions are given when a design is rejected ; the student 
is left without the help of a reasoned critique of his 
work; he does not know whether his design has been 
thrown out on the ground of some infringement of the 
conditions or because of defects of composition or 
character, detail or style, constniction or technique. 
Nor is his instructor in any better position. In such 
cases both are equally ignorant of the motives and 
requirements of an unrepresentative authority. 

(1 may illustrate this latter point by reference to 
the experience of the Liverpool School, of which I am 
at present in cha^e. For the past three or four 
years, and recently to an increasing extent, designs 
which seemed weak, not only to the Sta€ but to the 
students themselves, have, when submitted as Testi¬ 
monies of Study, been passed by the Committee; 
whilst work in our opinion of higher quality—and 
sometimes adhering more strictly to the prescribed 
conditions—has been conastently reject^. These 
results inevitably produce a discouraging and cynical 
effect upon the students and are inexphcable to the 
Staff.) 

4. The conditions published for the Testimonies of 
Study frequently suffer from imperfect definition. 
When it is desired to delimit a problem in speedffe 
terms, the clear statement of the terms should, I take 
it, be achieved. The second alternative in Subject 
XXXIV. provides an example of wbat too often 
obtains: “ A Liixenitaper'i Shop and Shtnonomt 
Ofjer four Storeys above pavement. . . It will be 
observed that the phrase “ over four storeys ’* can be 
read in several senses. It may mean that the accom¬ 
modation is to exceed four storeys in height; or that 
it is to extend throughout four storeys; or that it is 
to be distributed on the fourth storey level. A survey 
of previous examples will show that this instance is 
not unique. 

1 would suggest that the above defects may be 
remedied by the adoption of the following proposals : 

(a) The Board of Architectural Education to in¬ 
clude a representative of the Staff of every Univer¬ 
sity and other recognised School of Architecture. 

(b) These representatives 


(i) to constitute at least half the Board; 

(ii) to have full voting powers and not simply 
be attached in an impotent, advisory capacity. 

(e) The School Represeutatives on the Board, in 

view of their qualifications : 

(i) to be ex officio membeis of the Testimonies 
of Study Committee; 

(ii) to form three-quarters of the total member¬ 
ship of the Committee—in conformity with the ten¬ 
dency obtaining in all Universities to establish a 
ratio of three to one in the proportion of Internal 
to External Examiners; 

(iii) to have full voting powers ; 

(iv) to be responsible, with the non-scholastic 
members, for the selection of subjects and for their 
statement in terms; 

(v) to be pennitted to report to their respective 
schools the reasons for the decisions of the Com¬ 
mittee in regard to the designs submitted. 

(d) The personnel of the Testimonies of Study Com¬ 
mittee to Im published in the same manner as that of 
the Board of Architectural Education. 

(e) A reasoned critiqne to be furnished to the author 
of every rejected design who is not working at a 
school. 

In patting forward the above suggestions I would 
plead that they are neither impractic.able nor extrava¬ 
gant. The prindples iinderi 3 ting them are accepted 
as axiomatic by educationalists and are given full 
effect in the modem Universities. Without the 
proper representation of instructors having a direct 
knowledge of the candidates’ work and abilities, an 
informed examination Is impossible. By granting to 
the teaching profession a legitimate share of control 
in its own sphere, this defect is remedied. Educa¬ 
tional efficiency is increased, whilst under'the con¬ 
ditions proposed there are safeguards against the 
establishment of a purely theoretic or doctrinaire 
r^me. 

Should it be objected that the suggested reforms 
would place at a disadvantage candidates unable to 
attend a School of Architecture, it may be answered 
that the provitionof scholarships and grants affords 
the right method of meeting such cases. To per¬ 
petuate an obsolete system in the interests of a type 
of student that shoxild be directed to the Schools 
is illogical. Moreover, the proposal to furnish self- 
edneated candidates with a criticism of their un¬ 
successful work w-ould at least be some mitigation of 
thdr present position. As things are, in the event 
of failure, they remain entirely without guidance. 

1 trust that it is not necessary for me to state that 
these remarks have not been inspired by any per¬ 
sonal motive. They liave been prompted solely by 
the conviction that the cause of Ajchiteotural Educa¬ 
tion will be effectively advanced only when its repre¬ 
sentatives receive consistent recognition, when 
settled and equitable conditions of collaboration are 
assured to them, and when they are granted powers 
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commensurate with their functions and with their 
responsibilities.—Yours, etc., 

Lionsl B. Bdddbn [A.1. 

P.S.—It is perhaps advisable to add that my con¬ 
structive proposals are not intended to secure the 
permanence of the present system and that the 
form of certain of them has been influenced by motives 
of temporary expediency. 

The criticisms directed against the practice of cen¬ 
tralised external examination, in the case of Testi¬ 
monies of StudV; can, of course, be applied to the 
practice of the Institute in regard to every other sub¬ 
ject in which it assumes the onus of conducting tests 
and granting qualiflcations. 


COUNTEY COTTAGES. 

[Prom TAc Times.] 

There is one central art of real vital importance to 
us, and that is the art of building, for it creates for 
us the world in which wc live. It matters relatively 
little what pictures are in the National Gallery so long 
as our real national gallery of held and hedgerow is 
adequately adorned. Yet by some curious perveitity 
of the modem mind the immense importance ot building 
is not recognised. It is so palpably obvious that it seems 
to escape our attention. And so it is generally left to the 
jeny-builder. Its glory is a thing of the past, wad it has 
now beoome the Ci^ereUa of the arte. The outstanding 
fact about the budding art is ita reality. Pictxiree are but 
dreams about reality, but a building is the dream oome 
true—translated into the world of solid fact and part of 
the very substance of bur daily lives. 

The Duilding art, properly uodentood, ooncems itself 
mainly with ue elements of struotore, with walls, and 
roofs, and beams. It expresses itself oonnally is simple 
terms. It is capable of aohieTing beauty with common 
materials arranged in simple ways. It tells its story with¬ 
out embellished rhetoric. It may break into more 
elaborate forms when the occasion demands it, and then 
the flower is beautiful because the plant is healthy and 
deeply rooted in the soil. It is absuH of us now to make 
oast.irou copies of these flowois oi old building and label 
them architecture. We must learn to grow the |ilant 
first. Unless we can build a cottage we can’t build a 
palace. For if building is the most real kind of art, 
cottage building is the most real kind of building. Build¬ 
ings in the modem world are usually classified according 
to cost. Expensive and elaborate ones may be oon- 
sidered important, but the cottage is a cheaper and, there¬ 
fore, an imerior artiole. And yet the cottage, when well 
conceived and constructed, may often put to shame the 
larger buildings. When built in accordance with old 
tractions it seems to link itedf closely with the homes of 
other animals. It is the lair of the gentu homo. It has 
the poouliar appeal which Uss in all ancient and simple 
things, and that sonso of stark reality, which belongs to 
things directly devised for use. And so it shares with all 
the ancient im^ements of husbandry a peculiar dignity 
of its own derived from long descent. 

When we ^nkof art then let us forget South Kensington 
and think of building as out main arctic objective. We 
shall then begin to get the right penpective in our outlook 
and take the first stop towards building in the right way 
sgttin. Then, if our arohiteots will condescend te study 


the old cottages in our ancient villages, they will find more 
to be learnt from them for our present nee^ than from all 
the temples oi Greece and Rome. Kot only will they find 
sensible and practical methods of ooustruotion and plan¬ 
ning. but a technique utterly unlike our modern meobanical 
ways. 

For in the art of building technique is of vital importance, 
and the craftsman must not waste his time and spoil his 
work by tmng to make it look as if it were done by a 
mMhine. Building can never be a one-man art, and its 
appeal is the cumulative result of every little act of the 
workmen engaged on it. To build good cottages no great 
education is needed, especially of the book-learning und, 
no Mnius, or inteUeot, or great knowledm. ** Knowledge 
po&th up, but charity edifyeth.” >^oh in terms oi 
building may be taken to imply that the one thing needful 
is that kind of absorbed and ^eetionste interest in work 
which the painter gives to his pioture, the sportsman to his 
golf or his gun, but which no modem builder gives to the 
work of his huds. It is well that oottagea should be 
moderately cheap because wholesome restrietions oi oost 
prevent ns trying to disguise our poverty of ideals by mere 
expense. But art is not a sort of extra luxury, and an 
artistic cottage is not an ornamented cottage. Nor is 
there any ne^ to try to discover some new method or 
material in building. The old and simfrie ways are good 
enough at least to begin with. The one thing needful 
is for us to resolve to to give up (hsfigaring the world 
with building and to ieam from the old builders how to 
beautify it instead as they did. Let those who do not 
realise the qualities of old cottages take such a book m 
M rs. Allingham’s Happg England. Therein will be found 
faitbfo) pictures of old cottajgea in one small district only 
of Euglish country. There, at least, not many years ago, 
each cotti^ had its own particular charm and each helped 
(o adorn and, indeed, almost to explain ita natural sur- 
roun^ngs. That is the art we have lost. That is the 
England we are destroying. 

To achieve a better way of building, the first step is to 
think of cottage buil^ug as the proper field for the expres- 
sion of artistio ideals and not merely the concern of the 
speculative builder or that kind of utilitarian who attempts 
to disguise his materjaUsm under the cloak of a practical 
efficiency which be docs not possess. 

Mr. Halaey Riraido [i\], in a letter to The Times, 
remarks that anyone reading the article reprinted 
above would gather the impresson that architecta 
consider it beneath their dignity to design cottages. 

This (says Mr. Ricardo) is one of the several attitudea 
ignorantly attributed to the profession. The arohiteot 
does not consider it below his mgnity to design a oottsge, 
but considers it a great misprision of his qualities and 
his services, when they are unsought for, when a scheme 
of cottage building is on foot. Nor wiil an arohiteot 
admit that ” to build good cottages no great education 
is needed, or great knowledge.” That auch a view has 
carreney is a public misfortune, and it is the parent of 
the widely spreaA ignorantly built cottage that so fre¬ 
quently disfigures the locality in wliieh it stands. The 
” old cottage ” embodies some centuries of traditional 
building lore, not now easily to be found in the modem 
builder^ yard. 

The Times also prints a letter from Mr. Bohert 
W. S. Weir, who, referring to the suggestion in the 
same article that inspiration for suitable models 
might be obttined from a study of the beautiful old 
cottages which still survive, says :— 

The tradition that eraated them, however, is des^, and 
in any ease these types, with their very low rooms and 
small windows, are entirely uneatiefactory when looked 
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upon from th« zaodam ctendpoiot of beftltA and oomfort. 
I have teoently bad to axamioe over a hosdtod raob oot* 
iagfta in a rum araa, and I bare found that iotemallf 
they usually laek tbe reqoirenients that an easeotial to 
modem xteeds. They are, in moat oases, damp, lov, dark, 
and unwholesome, and their health reoorda an almost 
inrariably bad. When epidemics of soarlet ferer or 
diphtheria break out the wont cases are generally to be 
found in these picturesque old cottages. 

The art of naaosable building is not quite so dead as 
the writer of the article seems to indicate. Hneh thonght 
has been giren of recent years to this cottage problem 
alone, and it is still recognised by many that building Is 
the “ one eentral art of r^ vital importanoe to us." The 
matter is eseontially a praetioat one and oottagee can and 
wilt Iw erected in an honest and etraightfonr^ manner, 


and will form pleasant features in the landscape jiut as the 
old ones do. In the new cottage-building era about to 
commence we ought to concern onrseWes principally with 
the -necessity for limply deaiffned and arranged, dry, 
healthy homes. These most hsTe rooms of reasonable 
rise and height, with good windows to let in plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight, and, amongst other things, well- 
ventUatad food cupboards and an ample supply of good 
water. Con£ictiog by-laws might well be scrapped and a 
set of simple regulations framed, apnlioable to the whole 
oonntn and baaed on the essentials for health. Cottages 
erected under such oonditions and without undue restric¬ 
tions as to materials and oonstruction, but controlled by 
those who have first-hand knowledge of rural require¬ 
ments, should not make for the disfi^rement but rather 
sdd to the amenities of the countrysiaa. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Piftietb List. 

FaRen tn tht War. 

Alexaki>er, Captain Gboigb Luabd, Poet Office 
Rifles, attMbed8tafi[dU«ocaate, 1910; partoeiof 
Mr. Robt. Atldnson actaoa. 

Gasooykb, Captain Cha&uis, Starwood Foresters 
[Owen Jontt Studeni, 1906]. Died of wounds as a 
prisoner of war io Germany. 

Matt&xws, Captain Johk Budel.M.C., North Staffit 
attached to Leioester Re^. [Sfudenfj. 
Killed in action. 

F&baker, Sarg. Allew Liokel, Artists’ Rifles [iflfti- 
dent, 1911]. Killed in action in France on SOtb 
October. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell [F.] writes: " At the outbreak 
of war Fieaker was in oa,mp and went to Frasoe in Dm early 
days. He did valuable work as Instmotor in the O.T.C. 
evtebltshed at St. Omor. He was offered a eommiaston, but 
with characteristic modesty elected to remain in the tanlcB. 
where he felt he was doing mors usefnl work. Freaker en¬ 
tered my office in 1909 as a pnpU and remained as assistant. 
He poBseesed a delightiul personality, loved hie work and 
showed inomise of a brilliant career. His death is a very 
teal loss to thoae who had the good fortune to know hifii.^’ 

Military Bonowe. 

Gibboks, Lieut. John Harold, R.FJi., Associate, 
Pugin Student 190S. Awarded the Military Cross 
“ for gallantry in the field.” Ldeut. Gibbons is 
the son and partner of Mr. John Gibbons [F.], of 
Manoheeter. 


Maulb, Captain Henry P. Q., H.A.C., F^hv>, was 
specially mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s dispatch of 
7th November for distinguished and gallant 
services and devotion to duty. 

Members* Sons Fallen. 

Wells, 2Qd Lieut. Ewart Linlby, B.A., Wellington 
(N.Z.) Infantry. Killed in action in Gallipoli, 
August, 1915. Aged thirty-one. 

Wells, Lieut. Ronald Graham, B.A., Royal Sussex 
Regiment. Killed in sdaoninFiance, 4th March, 
1916. Aged twenty-five. 

The foregoing, both of them in the Bcbolaatic profeasioa 
before the War, were the sons of Mr. Arthur Wells [F.], of 
Hastings. 

Promotions. 

The following promotions have been gazetted:— 

Harding: C. A. [A.J, Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Chaikin : B. [Lieeniinte]^ LiaiiU RA.3iLC- 
Bnll: W. W. [LirentiaUl Sad UhuA. R.F.C. 

Barrow : J. W.[A.^ East Surrey Regt.. Lieut., R.E. 

Honmng of the Working Classes in England and 
Wales: Cottage Competitions. 

In the last issue of the Journal brief particularb 
were given of the scheme for procuring designs for 
cottages suitable for the industrial classes in England 
and Wales, a series of competitions having been 
instituted throughout the country under the charge 
of the B.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies. It remains 
to complete the description by showing how the 
country has been divided up for the purpose of the 
competition. As aliendy stated, there are six areas, 
and the competition in each is under the charge of 
the Allied Societies located therein [see page llj. 

I. Tke Northern Area comprises the counties of North¬ 
umberland, Cumberlaud, Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshira, 
and Unoolnshira. Pskrtioulats of the commtitioa for 
this area are to be obtained from Mr. H. L. Kcks, Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Arcbitectnral Asaodatioo, 6, Higham 
maoe, Newea«tle-on-Tyne. 

IL The Jfaneheeier and Liverpool Area ocmprisca West- 
moriand, Lanoashiie, Cheshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesea, Merionetbsihiro and Mont- 
eomeryshire. Particulars are to be had from Mr. Isaao 
Taylor, Hon. Secretary, Manchester Society of Aiohitects, 
16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 
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III. The Midland Area, eonpriaog Warwickidiito, 8tal- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Not* 
lingham^re, Oerbjnhire, Lincolnshire, L^cesteisl^re, 
Northamptonshire, and KntJandshire. Parlionlais to be 
had from Hr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Secretary, Birmingham 
Arohitectnxai Association, IS, Bennett's Hiil, Birmin^am. 

IV. The BouiA Wales Area, comprising Glamorganshire, 
Breokoockshire, Badnorshirs, Cardiganshire, Pembroke* 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Monmouthshire. Partaoulars 
to be had from Mr. C. H. Kempihoroe, Hon. Secretary, 
Sonth Wales Institnte of Arohitects, Albert Cumbers, 
High Street, Cardiff. 

V. The Sovih-Wesi Area, comprising Devonshire, Corn* 
♦all. Hampshire and Isle of Wights Gloaoestershire, Wilt* 
shire, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Particulars to be 
had from Mr. Allan J. Pinn, Hon. Secretary. Devon and 
Exeter Architeotur^ Sooiety, 5, Bedford CIrens, Exeter. 

VI. The .Home Covniies Area, comprising Norfolk, Suf* 
folk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex. Essex, Herrford- 
slure, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berk* 
shire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. Particulars to be bad 
from the Secretary R.I.B.A.. d. Conduit Street, ]^ndon. 

The Conditions for the Home Counties Area, set out 
in the last issue [p. 11], apply to all the areas, the only 
variation being that designs must be suitable for 
adoption in the counties situated in each area. 

Supplementary Particulars (appended below) embodying 
Replies to Questions have now been issued, and copies 
may be obtained from the R.I.B.A., or from the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Allied Rooieties mentioned above. 


Cottage Competitions: Supplementary Particulars in 
Response to Questions by Competitors. 

[See Conditions, tjoxrasax. for November, p. 11.) 

1. The floor areas givUki apply to all classes, and are to be 
nett area cleat of all profaetions. The floor of liring*room 
sbould have an area of not less than 180 feet. 

2. The heighte of storeys may be from 7 feet 6 inches to 
8 feet in the clear. Bedrooms may be partly in the roofs, but 
not leas than two-thirds of the oeilings must tie of ^ maxi¬ 
mum height; and the vertical walls must not bo less than 
6 feet hi^. ' 

3. The bath should be fixed and not of the tip*up type. 
It is not essential tltat a separate bathroom shomd do pro¬ 
vided. The w.o. should not be placed in the bathroom or 
entexed from the scullery. 

A No drainage need bo shown, and it may be assumed 
that access to the houses is from both front and back, and 
DO gardens or plans of site need be shown. 

5. No alternative plans will be allowed. 

6. All drawings are to be drawn with the long dimension 
of the paper horixontal, and each class is to be clearly 
marked A, B, C, or D, as the oase may be. 

7. Each class is to be shown on a separate sheet, and the 
classes may not be intermixed. 

8. The drawings are not to be mounted on strainen, and 
are to be in black ink« with a black wash over the window 
openiugs. No perspectives are to bo sent. 

9. The time tor sending in designs is extended to Slst 
Janna^, 1918. 

10. Tte fact of a design being premiated will not prevent 
the author from making use of it in his praotioe if be so 
desires. 

11. Thetwoelevationsaskediormay be such as the com¬ 
petitor thinks will best illuttrate his design. 

12. The assessors in each oompeticion wUl have the option 
of reoommending designs of speeial merit for further pre¬ 
miums (or hononiable mention) in addition to those stated 
in (he oonditions. 

13. Each of tho dassea A, B, and 0 is to be designed es a 
block of five or six housos, of which three Skre to he drawn 
in detail, the others in outline only. Of the three which ara 
to be fully drawn, one Is to be an end or semi*deiaohed 


bouse, another a torraoe house between party.walls and 
lighted front and back only, with frontage of 18 feet from 
centre to oeotre of party.walls, and the third to be a house 
one room deep only, with long frontage at the discretion of 
competitor. The graoping oroomposinon of the block may 
be arranged in any way tto oon^ietitor desires. A section of 
one house in each bloek, if snffioientiy explanatory, is all 
that is requited. 

14. It may be assumed that water supply is available. 

15. A Committee of Assessors will be appointed by the 
Arohitectnral Societies in each area. 

The /oUctoinff pointe are fftpen os deetrable, but are not to be 
regarded at essential 

Staircase should have direct ventilation. 

Coals should be acoessible under eover, and aooonamoda- 
tion should be provided for at least one ton. 

Scullery should be large enough to serve as a relief to 
living-room, but not large enough to take centre table. 

Agenda of Meeting for 7th January 1918. 

The attendance of membeis at the meeting of the 
3rd Deoentber falling short of the quorum required by 
the By-laws, the business on the agenda could not be 
proceeded with, and at the end of the half hour 
allowedbythe By-law thePresidenb took the ohmronly 
to dismiss the meeting. The business on the paper 
for that occasion will therefore be brought on at the 
meeting which has been called for the 7th January 
1916—see Notices, p. 48. It will be seen that Mr. 
Wills has put on the paper a definite motion on the 
subject it had been proponed to discuss on the 3rd 
inst. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which ahould preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of .Architeoto^ Education, 
Royal InstitQte of British Architeots, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
ain> BIS Tou. KAHB auD aoDRis.<(, s^ the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, most be 
accompanied by a declaration from tho Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by bim. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advioe. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro¬ 
jected at an angb of 45** in line, monochrome, or oolour. 
Drawings in subjects (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all ircadnge must be of a dear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 

Subject XXXVII. 

(*} 'A Wan Mevo&lu:.. The site is an old garden at a 
point in a town where two roads converge. It is 150 feet 
on each side. 10^ ft. at the rear and 20 feet in front. 
There tore two oedar trees at 20 feet each from the rear 
and side boundanea. 

The eoheme is to oomprise one main monument and 
subsidiaiy memorials to mdividuaU or particular unite, 
standing in the open or in loggias or reoesses. AH deoora- 
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tion ahoold be ap^prute to a memorial commemoratiDg 
sailors, eoldien, aootors and nuiaes. aiimea a^d otbeis 
srho bare taken an active part in the war. The names 
of varioos battles should appear. 

Flan 8 feet to an inch. Loogitadinal eection to 8 feet 
to an inch, a drawing ci the chief monument and of one 
or two smaller ones to j-inoh scale. Slight indications 
only of eoulptoral work are required. Except as regards 
the site, the above particulan may be oonsidered merely 
as BuggestioQS, the intention being to put e good scheme 
before a committee who have only considered the matter 
broadly. 

(6) A RciBBSEaiEi?T Rook is a Pdbuo PasK. A sito 
100 feet square is available. It is approached from the 
East by one of the main avennee, and ^ere is a good view 
towards the South. A Central Hall with bar kitchen 
offices is to be provided, aleo retiring rooms for men. 
women, and staff. Ample veraodidis are also required. 

i)nnc»nps.~-(^and ^an, eeotioa and elevation i-inch 
scale, and a detail to ^ inch scale. 

avbjeet XXXVIIL 

(а) A Chune Husscm to cover a site 6,000 feet in 
area, having a main street in front and aminorstreet on 
each side; the usual cloak rooms,corator’s room, etc., to 
be provided; tbe galleries to be suitable for exhibiting 
parts of rooms, fcr^ture and atensHs, and the processes 
by which these are made. The building to have two 
floors and the upper floor top-lit. 

Plans and one or two elevations to ^inch 
scale, section of a portion showing a gallery roof to ^inch 
scale. 

(б) A Detached Villa facing a public thoroughfare in a 
provincial town. Aooommodation required, three recep¬ 
tion rooms, five bedrooms, and usual offices. Non-basement 
bouse. Site, 70 foot frontage end 200 feet depth. 

/>rotri>ips.—Block plan to ^-ft. scale, two plans, front 
elevation and one section to ^inoh scale, with entrance 
bay to 1-incb ecale. 

ZXZIZ. 

(а) Boa&D Room to a Bamc on first floor. Sise of 
room, 25 feet square, with Directors’ retiring room and 
lavatoiiee in addition, also sttiroase. The building has 
a frontajge of 28 feet. 

,Draaing $.—One plan of whole of first floor; plan of 
ceiling of board room and section all to ^ineb scale. 
Scheme of oc4otir decoration to be shown. 

(б) A St&bst ViaonOT. Municipal improvements 
necessitate the carrying of a new street, over an existing 
old street at a lower leveL 

The new street is 120 feet wide and the old one 60 foot 
wide. The new street is 30 feet above the old one, which 
it croesee at right angles. 

The Viaduct is to have a monumental character in keep¬ 
ing with the important street which it carries. 

Tbe lower street, which has a carriageway and foot¬ 
paths, may be spanned by one or arob^. and 

adequate abatmeuts will be neoeaeary to sustain tbe 
thrusts. 

The bnUdings each side are also to be rebuilt 80 feet 
in height above the new street level, and are to be shown 
sufficiently to e^lain thedr connection with the design. 

Means of oommonicatioa between the different levels 
are to be provided at both sides of the new roadway, also 
a subway to fom a safe eroasiDgi 
The materials are optional 


Drawings .—^-ineb scale elevation and sketch plans 
:i-inoh scale. 


Dates for Submission of Desigks in 1918. 


United Kingdo: 

Johannesburg 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Toronto 


Snbjeet xxzrU. 
t 28th Feb. 
30th April 
SIst May 
Slat May 
$lst March 


Subject xxxviij. 
30th April 
30th June 
Slat July 
Slst July 
Slst May 


Suites xxxlx. 
30th June 
Slat Aug. 
30th Sept. 
30th Sopt. 
31st July 


NOTICES. 

Business Meeting, 7th January 1918, at 3.30. 

A GBNERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 7th January 1918, at 3.30 p.m., to 
transact the basinet held over from the abortive 
meeting of the 3rd December—viz.: 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi¬ 
nary) held Monday, 5th November 1917 ; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election ; to proceed wi^ the election of candidates 
for membership, 10 Fellows and 5 Associates (the 
names of candi^tes were published in the Joubnal 
for October and November 1917). 

Notice of Motion for above Meeting. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] has given notice that 
he will move the following Resolution;— 

That in view of the extremely important interests 
involved, this Institute should take action in conjunc¬ 
tion with other bodies to represent to the Government 
their strong objection to the continuance of any s^^tem 
of control over building after the war.” 

R.I.B.A. Infonnai Confereocee—at 3 p.m. 

3. 9th Jan. 1918.->-Co^peration amongst Aiuhiteete, 
end flpedalisatioQ. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanebester; 
Ckairmaa, Professor Boreeford Fite [F.]. 

4. 13th Feb.—Netionel Policy of Town Improvement 
(Oonfetenoe with Public Men end Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Clatton Brock; Oiatrmua, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
C.B,, R.A. [F.]. 

5. 13th Meroh.—National Housing and National Life. 
Opeaer. Professor Adshead [F.]; Chairman, Mr. W. B. 
Davidge [A.]. 

6. 10th April.—Relations of Arohiteoture and Engineer¬ 
ing (Oonfetenoe with Engineers). Opener, Professor W. R. 
Letheby. 

7. 8th May.—Quality of Work and the Present System 
of Competitive Tendering (Conforenoe with Builders and 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanebester [F.]. 

8. 12th June.—Proposed Parliament of Building Trades. 
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UNITY OF THE PROFESSION. 

The Tenth Informal Conference held at the Royal Institate of Britiah Architects, 5th December 1917. 

Professor W. E. Lbthaby, in the Chair. 


Pbopessob F. M. SIMPSON [F.] : In opening the 
discussion this afternoon, and advancing a plea fox 
unity amongst architecte, I am well aware that 1 am 
venturing on dangerotis ground, and possibly lading 
myself open to the rebuke that “ fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” I understand it was resolved 
some time back that controvetaial matters should be 
held in abeyance until the end of the war, the reason 
given being that it would be unfair to the men serving 
at the front to come to a decision in their absence. 
With the principle of that resolution I heartily sym¬ 
pathise. I should be the last person to suggest any 
action of which they might disapprove. But for them, 
and others like them, we should not be meeting here 
to-day. But I confess I doubt if these men—who are 
now engaged on an inhnitely bigger matter than even 
the future of architecture in this country—when they 
leitum from the trenches, the craters, dug-outs, and the 
mud, will want to plunge into the tuimoil of what will 
appear to them but petty politics in comparison with 
the great decisions for which they have b^n fighting. 
I venture to think that if nothing is done now to ad¬ 
vance these matters a step nearer soluti on, the remark 
of the majority on their return will be What! still 
at the same old job I haven’t you settled that yet 1 ” 

I see a good many young men home on leave. They 
have but one thought for the future. When they have 
finished their present boriness of beating the Huns, 
their sole desire is to make up for the time they have 
spent—and well spent—fighting for thei r country, and 
devote all their energies to advancing themselves in 
their profession. They will come back expecting that 
we, who, through age or other causes, have been unable 
to do what they have done, have still to a small extent 
done our ** bit ” in straightening out their future for 
them. 

The Society of Architects, I believe, some time back 
proposed a conference. This is the age of conferences. 
If ^ wax has done nothing else, it has proved their 
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Utility and value. Speaking as an individual, and not 
as a Member of Coimcil, I can see no reason why a 
conference with the Society should not be held. Their 
aims and ours may be incompatible and fusion im¬ 
possible. 1 don’t know. A conference would show 
whether such is the case or not, and entering into a 
conference does not, of course, commit one to a settle¬ 
ment. Settle nothing at all now, if you like, either as 
regards that or any other controversial matter; but 
now is the time to talk. When peace is*declared will be 
the time to act, and we should be prepared to act 
quickly. 

There can be no diversity of opinion amongst 
architects as to the urgent need for unity in our pro¬ 
fession. We have suffered from the lack of it for a 
hundred years or more. For unity means strength, 
and strength compels respect, if we had beon 
united and strong at the beginning of the war, the 
arclutectural profesrion would not have been so coui- 
pletely ignored as, unfortunately for the country and 
ourselves, it has been. Our President leferredto this in 
his opening address last month; and the point was also 
exceedingly well put, although tardily, by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Sir Aston Webb, and other members of the 
deputation which waited on Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
last February. I will only add one remark. Never 
before in the history of the world, so far as X 
am aware, has a profession been virtually forbidden 
to ^iractise by Act of Parliament. No doubt the pro¬ 
hibition was necessary. It was accepted as such ; and 
to the eternal credit of architects throughout the 
country there has been no grumbling. Our only 
grievance, and I think a substantial one, is that when 
the Gk»vernment stopped all private building enter¬ 
prise, they gave public building work and public posts 
and appointments, which by right of training and 
fitness belong to architects, to members of other pro¬ 
fessions, and to men of no profession at all. 

It is no good cr 3 nng over spilt milk; but spilt milk 
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bas a moral. The need for unity in the profession 
does not end with the conclosion of the war. It starts 
again, and with redoubled force, at tbe Declaration 
of Peace. Then, as never before, it is imperatiTe that 
we should be united and strong. We must be in a 
position to make our wants known, oar influence felt, 
and our urns and aspirations respected. We must be 
able to approach pubbe bodies, and speak to them 
with undivided vcHce, on all matters affecting our 
calling. We must be able to hold oar own with mem* 
bers of other professions, and to stamp out the jac^* 
of-ali-trades, and tbe tradesmen, who now too often 
try to usnrp our functions, and angle for work for 
which, both by their lack of training and artistic in* 
eptitude, theyare entirelyunfitted. Above all,we must 
uphold the dignity of the Art of CTivil Architectore, for 
the advancement of which our Institnte was founded 
and recei ved its Charter. 

Tbe last should he our principal aim. We are not 
out merely to profit the Institute, or fill our own 
TOokets ; ^though if both result, so much the better. 
Our business in the first place is to consider what is 
best for Art^hitectHre i what steps can be taken and 
what modifications made in our policy and constitu¬ 
tion which, whilst inflicting no injury on anyone now— 
or at all events a minimum amount only—will pro¬ 
duce the most beneficial effect in the future. We 
must look ahead—twenty, thirty, even fifty years 
hence. 

The proposals for a new Charter were approved at 
the meeting held on the 29th June 1914. The principle 
of registration was then accepted. I have no intention 
of going behind that decision. An enormous amount 
of work was done by members of the Council and 
others in the framing of the proposed Charter, and tbe 
thanks of all architects, whether belonging to the 
Institute or not, are due to these men for the trouble 
they took and time they devoted to the matter. The 
conclusion they arrtv^ at was doubtless the best 
under the drcumstancea. But much has happened 
since June 1914. Circumstances have changed every¬ 
where throughout tbe world, and previous policies 
have l>een abandoned. Oar conclusions should not be 
the only ones to remain immutable. It is permissible 
now to take a broader, more generous view than was 
possible then. Vested rights were regarded at that 
time with an importance greater, I think, than their 
value warranty. Theiightsof Fellows and Associates 
were to be rigidly guarded; the disabilities of Iscen- 
tiates in the main confirmed, hfoxe give and take is, I 
suggest, now possible, and, moreover, advisable. 

In the proposed Charter tbe Institute ask for the 
right, under paragraph S, a, h, c, to register practically 
all architects in Great Britain. Tlie principle is 
admitted that all such men, good or indifferent, are to 
receive an official stamp. This stamp may, or may 
not, be of some pecuniary value to them in the exer¬ 
cise of their profession; but I submit that it will have 
no effect on the advancement of arcliitecture, and do 
nothing whatsoever in the direction of unification. 


There will still remain the twoold divisions—architects 
who are members of the Institute and architects who 
are not. The latter, having their stamp, are unlikely to 
apply for membership, will never take any interest in 
our or any other architectural body, nor trouble to 
use any influence they may possess in furthering the 
advancement of the profession as a whole. 

The suggeetion I venture to put before you is that 
the Institute should invite all architects, who under 
the proposed new Charter the Institute state shall 
be inscribed on the Begister,'* to become members 
of our body. 

If that invitation be generally accepted, it will 
doubtless mean some increase in the number of 
Fellows and Associates, but the majority of new men 
would probably become Licentiates. I may be told 
that the door to Licentiateship is closed. It can be 
opened again. If there be any rule to the contrary, it 
can be rescinded in view of the exceptional circum¬ 
stances at present prevailing. We shall have, it must 
be rememV^red, in any case to provide special legis¬ 
lation for men who have serv^ throu^ the war. 
They deserve it, snd have the right to demand it. 
The majority won’t want to spend time going in for 
e.taminations for Associateship. Their sole idea, as I 
mentioned just now, will be to make rip leeway and 
earn a living. If special terms are not offered to them, 
we shall lose them altogether. I admit it does not 
follow that because we give preferential treatment to 
them, the same should 1 m necessarily offered to ot hers. 
But there arc few architects under forty who are not 
engaged in one way or another on work of more or less 
national importance. The committee of election 
could exercise discrimination; and active service with 
the Colours would count in a mao’s favour when his 
application was considered. 

Some modifleation of the restrictions previously 
imposed on Licentiates would doubtless be necessary 
if that class be greatly increased. I have never under¬ 
stood why a Licentiate, if he wishes to signify his 
connection with this Institute, should be obliged to 
tack after his name a tail which may easily be longer 
than the name itself. And I see no reason why 
Licentiates should not have representation on the 
Council; in fact, with a large increase in their number, 
representation would become imperative. I think 
Fdlows and Associates alone should elect Fellow and 
Associate members of that body, but Licentiates 
might have their own voting paper and elect their own 
representatives independently. 

These, however, are details. The main questions 
are : How would a large influx of new members help 
towards unity and the advancement of architecture t 
And what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture shall advance 1 

As regards the first, take a building simile. The 
Institute to-day may be likened to a block of concrete. 
It is not very large, but, despite our little differences 
in the past, homogeneous. It- is strong enough to 
resist attack, and, more important still, to exercise 
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pressure. Architects outside the Institute, or any 
otlier architectural body, are unniixed matrix and 
aggregate. Any efiort made by any one atom is 
personal and detached. It can possess little weight, 
and may be counteracted by the effort of another 
atom. Even if these atoms join together into a 
number of small blocks, the influence that can be 
exercised by each block still remains small and sub¬ 
ject to counteraction. But if all atonu attached 
themselves to a central block, not only would the size 
of thiat block be more than doubled, but its power 
to resist interference or encroachment, and its ability 
to exercise pressure in the direction of e.Tten(ling its 
rights, would be increased proportionately to a still 
greater extent. 

Outside architects at the present time benefit on- 
doubtedlyby action taken by the Institute. An appeal 
might be made to them to join on two grounds. 
First, that it is not fair they should benefit from 
results towards which they sub^ribe neither time nor 
money; and, secondly, that adhesion would be not 
only to tbeir personal advantage, but also eventually, 
if not immediately, contribute towards the advance¬ 
ment of the art in which presumably they are 
interested. 

I should bke to make quite clear that I am not 
advocating three permantmt classes of membership of 
the Institute. Fellowship and Associateship should 
alone be permanent. The Licentiate class would be 
temporary; but open at the beginning for an indefinite 
period. The date of closure can be decided later. For 
some years doubtless the class would grow in numbers 
until it reached its meridian. Then it .would begin to 
decrease, at fii-st slowly, later more rapidly. And 
decrease would result from natural causes, from 
promotion of Licentiates to Fellowship or Associate- 
ship, but prind pally because Licentiates, once ad¬ 
mitted to membership of the Institute, would be 
interested in our body, would work for its advance¬ 
ment, and would have no wish to see tbeir class per¬ 
petuated indefinitely. Their advice to thrir sons and 
pupils would be Study so as to qualify for Associate- 
ship.” The Licentiates would gi^ually disappear. I 
picture to myself a scene fifty years or so hence, when 
an old man would be helped on to the platform at a 
meeting of this Institute, and introduced to the 
members present as the last surviving representative 
of the Licentiate class. 

The other question I asked was, if imity is accom¬ 
plished, what safeguard is necessary to ensure that 
architecture will advance. The only safeguard is 
education. The greatest mistake, in my opinion, the 
Institute ever made was putting the cart before the 
horse five-and-twenty years ago, and establishing a 
scheme of examinations when education—outside 
such could be obtained in architect.*’ offices—was 
almost non-existent. We have advanced a little since 
then, but our methods are still chaotic and too much 
subject to individual caprice. A good deal still 
remains to be done in the way of settling funda¬ 


mentals before the education of architects can be said 
to rest on a sound and satisfactory basis. This, how¬ 
ever, should not be difficult to arrange if, as 1 sug¬ 
gested last year, the heads of architectural schools 
were to meet in conference, and the Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education consider the matter fully and 
seriously. 

A course of training in a School of Architecture 
should, I submit, be compulsory for all students. At 
present it is only optional. I have already advocated 
this, and intend to urge it again when opportunity 
offers. It is useless to expect unity amongst archi¬ 
tects so long as there is variance as regards the 
essentials oi architectural education; and some 
students receive no training at all except what they 
obtain in an architect’s office. 

The great war in which we are engaged will, it is 
hoped, eventually widen the horizon of humanity. It 
has already effected many and wonderful changes. It 
has proved the value of and absolute necessity for 
unity amongst aUied nations, and how lack of unity 
spells disaster. It has upset all preconceived notions as 
to scale, not only in military matters and finance, but 
in all otiier subjects. Solutions which before the war 
would have been regarded as erring on the side of 
excessive liberality are already condemned as utterly 
inadequate. Sociological and educational outloolre 
have entirely altered their boundaries. The principle 
that all difficulties should l>e mot squarely, and 
settled, if possible, on broad, compreoenaive, far¬ 
sighted and generous lines, is becomingmoie and more 
acknowledged. In tliat spirit we should approach our 
difficulties. I have veutured on some suggestions; I 
would welcome others bolder and more sweeping. We 
want to end our old controversies once and for all, in 
the same way as we arc resolved to end this war by a 
peace that shall be permanent. Neither a great war 
nor OUT own smaller squabbles must be allowed to 
crop up again twenty years hence. An ab.solute 
millennium may be an imposaibibty; but if anything 
in the nature of a millennium can ever be readied, 
now is the time—following the all-round uplieaval 
caused by a great Armageddon. 

The chairman, Prof. W. R. LETILABY [F.] : 
I am in entire general sympathy with Professor 
Simpson’s interesting Paper The matter is of 
importance from the point of view of solidity, and 
also from the economical aspect. We must draw 
together with the aim of getting something done. 
I liave long thought that our towns and our country 
cottages are not the best in the world, and I am not 
content with au 3 rthing less than leading in the world. 
In these things, unless you aim at leading, you do not 
do much. We may not ultimately come out at the 
top of the world, but it is essential to aim at it. 1 
take it that ** arcffitecture ” should mean better towns, 
better cottages, better public-houses, better stations, 
better everything of that sort, and to get them we 
have all to work together. The President of the 
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Society of Architecta haa done us the honour to come 
here this afternoon, and I will call on him to speak 
to U3. 

Mr. C. J. SADGROVE [/.] (President of the 
Society of Architects): The Society of Architects has 
been aiming at registration for over a quarter of a 
century, and has been trying for some time to come 
to the Institute to discuas this and other matters, and 
I am delighted to hear from Professor Simpson that 
the suggested conference may coneeivably take place. 
Whether the Society or the Institute tries to get a Bill 
through for registration, neither body will have the 
slightest chance of success if they are in conflict with 
each other. We are willing to lay our Bill before the 
Institute and to ascertain if there is anything bad in 
it. If the Institute Bill carries out the ideals of the 
Society we are willing to give way. We have no 
l^rsoi^ ambition to be “ top dog ” in carrying a 
Registration Bill through, but we want to see regis- 
mtlion accomplished. We consider that without 
'r^stration there cannot be proper unity of the 
profession. There is the same fe^ngin the provinces 
->-you have heard their voices quite recently. lama 
Fellow of the Institute, and 1 know there is a feeling of 
unrest in the Allied Societies. What do they want ? 
They are working for registration, and if the Institute 
do not go ahead and discuss it now, and have a scheme 
ready when the war is over, they will be making a 
mistake. There are also many other professonal 
questions which we can all discuss with advantage. 
The Institute doubtless—I know it is the case with 
the Society of Architects—are doing valuable work 
i n preparing for after the war, in forms of contract and 
other things which reqmre a great deal of improve¬ 
ment. The Institute of Builders, the Association of 
Master Builders, and the other Societies in the build¬ 
ing trade are willing to confer with the Society, but 
they say, “ If we meet you now, we shall have to meet 
the Institute at another time; why can’t you all 
come together, so that we can have one conference, 
and avoid overlapping f ” There is not time at this 
meeting to discuss details. TheSodety of Architects 
desire to come to the Institute and confer on these 
and other matters if you will give us the chance of 
doing so. We do not come cap in hand, because we 
believe we are doing good work on right lines, but we 
want to come and have a general discussion, to see if 
we cannot combine to do something mutually good for 
the benefit of the whole profession. 

Me. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [J.] : I have listened 
with great pleasure to Professor Simpson’.s address. 
It seems to outline the traditional policy of architects 
in the most luminous way, and establishes certain 
facts as to which, I think, all architects are in agree¬ 
ment ; I speak, of course, of unity. The problem is 
how to arrive at unity without controversy. The 
President of the Sodety of Architects has spoken of 
registration, and I suppose registration is the neces¬ 


sary link which will bind the individuals of the pro¬ 
fession together. Professor Simpson and the Fred- 
dent of the Society of Architects both speak of regis¬ 
tration as if it were necessarily Parliamentary regis¬ 
tration. Inmyhumble opinion that is exactly what has 
wrecked any chance of unity for the last thirty years. 
There have always been so many difficulties in con- 
nectioD with ParHamentary registration that we are 
still just where we were. And those of us who heard 
Mr. Sidney Webb speak last week, and who have read 
the various articles which he has written with regard 
to profesdonalism, will understand that it is almost 
impossible of attainment. Those professional sode- 
ties—such as the doctors and the dentists—^who have 
obtained registration have created a vested interest 
which is not at all popular and which is not likely 
to be again acceded to. As a matter of fact these 
professions have not gained what they expected. 
Take the case of the dentists. 1 understand there 
are about 4,000 dentists registered, but there are 
about 60,000 dentists imregistered. Of what good is 
it to the profession to have only so small a proportion 
of its practitioners within the fold ? The ^tema- 
tive seems to be registration without legal sanction or 
status—^to have a professional union, such as the 
trades have. I suggestif we waive this Parliamentary 
sanction with all its difficulties of attainment and its 
uncertainties we can get some form of unity almost 
at once. The Institute, as some see it, has advanced 
the mental tide of the pxofesdon, but has not paid the 
same amount of attention to what I would term the 
physical side—that is to say, whilst, education has un¬ 
doubtedly been improved by the Institute, the welfare 
of architects is pretty much to-day what it was in the 
past. If we could divide these two functions we 
would be in a better petition. It might be desirable 
for the Institute to preserve the mental and educa¬ 
tional tide, to concentrate entirely upon that, and 
perhaps the Society of Architects would take over the 
welfare tide of the profestion. Having divided the 
functions, we could proceed to develop upon deter¬ 
mined lines. 

Various points occur to me. I do not think I need 
enter into the mental—the Institute's—tide of the 
question, because it is proceeding on fairly sound 
lines, and should continue to make progress with the 
help of its various committees who deal with different 
issues, and with some additional committees which it 
may be desirable to form. 

On the other hand, the welfare side means beginning 
de novo. I will only outline one or two points. For 
instance, with the power which numbers would give 
us, there is no reason why we should not have Parlia¬ 
mentary representation. We may not be able to have 
a member of our own, but we can sorely get some 
members sufficiently interested in architecture to 
watch the interests of architects, and whom we can 
apprise of the various points on which we contidei our 
interests have not been respected. A Parliamentary 
Watch Committee would be useful. If we had had such 
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a body we should not have been left so entirely in the 
cold as we have been in this war, not only to the detri¬ 
ment of the individual members of the profession, but 
to the deprivation of the public, who have had to 
accept a great deal of work from second'tate people 
when they nught have had the best ability of ^e 
country. 

Then there are the encroadiments which take 
place in various ways by officials and others where 
the appointment of Watch Committees might be 
helpful. Again, we might have a Legal Defence Com¬ 
mittee. It does not seem possible to treat this on 
voluntary lines. 1 tliink every practising architect 
should suhsciihe, say, a guinea a year, li we had 
5,000 or 10,000 members we should be in a stronger 
position to contest suits such as those which have gone 
against us in the p^t. With a strons union we could 
more clearly establish our rights. Take such a matter 
as dry rot. Here is a disease liable to spring up any¬ 
where. Recent cases have thrown the onus of the 
troubles arising from dry rot equally on the architect 
and builder. 

There are various operations which architects might 
arrange in common: some have been attempted 
privatdy, the common information which all of us 
need about builders* matciials and the latest patents. 
At present we have to find these things out for our¬ 
selves, but we might have a Bureau of our own which 
could be run wi^out cost by making a charge for 
out-of-pocket expenses to those who derived l^efit 
therefrom. The information does not need to he in 
catalogues, but on loose slips, so that any member can 
get access to the particular item wanted. 

Then there is the question of tests. At present we 
may have to trust to chance in such matters. Bor 
i nstance.in regard to cither eleotri col or heating plant, 
when these have to he installed we have either to 
engage the service of consulting engineers, at dis¬ 
proportionate fees, or to pass the contract without 
propertests. A techmeal stall might besecured, which 
few of us could afford indi\'idnally, whose services 
would be available at a fixed fee; in fact, there are 
numerous things wc could have as a body which would 
be of great advantage to us indi>'idually and make us 
more efficient. 

Mb. C. McARTHUR BUTLER, F.C.I.S., SecreUiy 
of the Society of Architects: I speak in my personal 
capacity and not as an official of the Society. I was 
pleased to hear the Chairman refer to the question of 
economy in relation to umty, because economy was 
one of the grounds on which the Society approached 
€be Institute in regard to the proposed conference with 
a vie w to prevent! ng overlapping by two bodies work) ng 
with practically the same general aims or on similar 
lines. The Council of the Institute did not see their way 
at that time to agree to this suggestion on the ground 
that they were pledged to the Institute not to discuss 
controversial matters during the war. I submit that 
even registration, one of the principal subjects of the 


conference, is not in itself necessarily controveiaial, 
and that broad questions of principle might well bo 
discussed, if not settled, on non-contenlious lines. I 
hope that one result of this meeting will be that the 
door will be opened for a conference, as 1 believe that 
those members of the Institute who a ro now serving 
with H.M. Forces would be pleased to find on their 
return that the Institute had in thtir absence made 
some progress towards unity. 

Professor Simpson urges above all things the up¬ 
holding of the dignity of architecture, but I hope the 
interests of architects will not be overlooked in any 
scheme of development. There are many architects 
who do not enter the profession mere!}' for the benefit 
of their health, but with the legitimate object of 
making a living, and the professional bodies ought to 
give them ever}' possible assistance in the buwness 
side of their profession. 

Professor Sim|)soi) saj^ that the principle o/ regis-’ 
tration was accepted by the Institute in Jxme, lOU, 
but I suggest that it was accepted by that body on the 
day on which the Institute was formed, because the 
mere fact of a number of architects forming them¬ 
selves into an Institution is in itself an admi88:on of 
the principle of registration. It is when we come to 
discussing the extension of the principle to the pro¬ 
fession generally and whether it is to be compulsory 
or voluntary that difficulties arise; but these are 
questions which might well be adjusted. The proposal 
that the Licentiate class should be opened again is a 
matter for the Institute, and itisnot forme to discuss 
this point, but I suggest that the Institute in re¬ 
opening this matter is looking for trouble from 
within. 

In regard to preferential treatment after the war of 
arclutects who nave served in H.M. Forces desiring to 
join the Institute, I deare to put in a word for aiclii- 
tects over military age or otherwise ineligible who 
have lost their practices and who, after the war, will 
not have the asset of youth in restarting their careers. 
In ^ving preferential treatment, the question of 
service with H.M. Forces should not be the only 
consideration. 

I agree with Professor Simpson on the subject of 
compulsory education. The Society’s registration 
measure is a Bill for the education and registration 
of architects, and it seems to me only reasonable that 
a man who has undertaken that compulsory education 
should bo protected against competition by others 
who have not. 

I am not a member of the Institute, and therefore I 
fee! some diffidence in responding to Professor Simp¬ 
son’s invitation for suggestions of a bolder and more 
sweeping nature than those which he has made in the 
direction of unity, but it seems to me that some 
progress might be made on the following lines. 

Opposition to schemes of development within the 
Institute appear to come from the Associate class, 
who do not see the. advantage of admitting pthers 
except through the same door. 8o far as voting 
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power is concerned, the Institute is governed by the 
Associates, '«rho recognise their power and see no great 
advantage in becoming Fellows. 1 suggest that 
Associates who are eligible by age for the Fellowship 
should be transferred without any increased fee or 
subscription during a given peri<^, and that it be 
made easy for any Associate on reaching the reqtiiied 
age to be transfemd accordingly on favourable terms. 
This would transfer the balance of power to the 
senior class of Fellows, and still leave the Associate 
class, although less in numbers. Then, if unity within 
the Institute is the ideal and there is no neoessity for 
statutory registration, a proposition with which I do 
not at the moment agree, I sugj^t that the members 
of the Society shoula be absorbed into the Institute 
en hfoc as a separate class. 

I hope that this question of unity in the profession 
aftorit has been venUlated here will not be allowed to 
drop, but that there will be a further conference on 
a miudilarger scale, and other conferences on the same 
subject in the provinces. I know exactly what the 
feeling in the provinces is on the question of unity. 
All countryarchitccts see the necessi ty for registration 
in some form, usually statutory, and the Institute will 
have to cater more for the provinciat architects if this 
question is to be solved, as there is a feeling among 
them that architects in Ix>ndon look at these matters 
Iran a different point of view and do not lecogcise or 
know anything of the difficulties which architects in 
the provinces have to deal with. 

Me. H. M. FI^TCHBR [F.], President of the 
Architectural Association: As to the Architectural 
Association, it lives in amity with all men. 1 do not 
think that is saying too mnoh, and 1 do not think we 
have any cause or ground to quarrel with anybody. 
But I think Mr. Wi^leswozth’s suggestions were 
extremely valuable, and, as far as I know, new. The 
difficulty about Parliamentary registration, as he 
points out, is that the powers wUch have been created 
in other professionB by Parliamentary regietiation— 
especially in the medical profession—have turned out 
to be BO large that Pariiament will be chary of granting 
them to any other profession in the future. Therefore 
if we want to gain power for our own ends, which are 
entirely legitimate, there is much to be said for Mr. 
Wigglesworth’s idea that the registration should be in 
our own body. The one difficulty, as Mr. Wiggles* 
worth pointed out, is illustrated by the case of the 
Dentists; they got registration, but it has not done 
what they want^. The difficulty we have to con¬ 
tend with is that every man and every woman con¬ 
siders that he or she is a potential architect. If there 
is a building job coming along, they do not see why 
they should employ architecte, they are ready to jump 
in and do it. Therefore you get an immense body of 
people who will not employ architects, and in that 
way the woric will be done by unregistered people, and 
we do not get the benefits of registration. But if we 
were to adopt Mr. Wi^eswoith’s suggestion I think 


that at any rate we should make a very powerful body, 
which would attain many of the objects of Parliamen¬ 
tary registration. I hope Mr. Wigglesworth will 
develop hisidea. 

Me. WIQGLBSWOETH : I would like to answer 
one point Mr. Fletcher made, about amateurs en¬ 
croaching on our province. I do not think it is very 
serious. All the members of the profession would be 
in control, they would enjoy certain legal and other 
rights which the independent amateur would be 
denied. 

Me. FLETCHER: That was the point I meant to 
emphaaixe. I support Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] sent the following com¬ 
munication : Professor Simpson’s proposals are far- 
reaching and in my judgment generally sonnd, but I 
do not think they must be accepted too Uterally. The 
mere bringinginto the Institute of all who mi^t wish 
or might be induced to enter it might result not in 
added strength but in a conriderable dilution of its 
present strength. Adopting the simile of the block 
of concrete, it may be pointed out that a small block 
of sound concrete is more efficient than a large one in 
which inferior material is mixed with the good cement 
and ballast. The whole thing must be looked at in 
the light of the standard of attmnment and position 
that is required for membership ; and while I feel that 
all possime, or at least reasonable, facilities for ad- 
missian should be given they should be used with due 
safeguards to prevent the amission of those who are 
not sufficiently well qualified. 

I felt at the time of the admission of Licentiates 
that we should have been on much firmer ground if 
each candidate had been personally interviewed by 
the Committee that regulated their admission. An 
Associate cannot be admitted until he has met two 
sets of examiners and two representatives of the 
Board of Architectural Education, but the Licentiates 
were taken on the strength of their nominations and 
the illustrations of their work that they sent np. This 
is a mistake that should not be repeated. By all 
means let the admission to the class of Licentiates be 
reopened, but interview the candidates personally 
and take all the trouble that may be necessary to 
ascertain that they were personally the authors of the 
works that they submit: if any doubt exists let them 
be examined in design. Having passed them in this 
way, admit them to some fonn of actual membership 
and give them representation. At the same time 
offer the same terms to all the present Licentiates and 
grant them the same privileges. If they cannot tie 
called Associates call them Members. At present the 
Licentiates make no practical difference to the power 
or influence of the Institute; it is unjust to them and 
unfavourable to the Institute, but I quite feel that' 
having regard to the actual ci rcumstanoes of their ad¬ 
mission no alteration should be made until some such 
course as I have indicated has been taken. 
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As ior the Society of Architects, the procedure is 
simple. The whole matter was exharistively studied 
a few years ago and a scheme was drawn up which 
was acceptable to the Councils of both the bodies con> 
cerned. Let that scheme be revived and all made 
ready for presenting it to the general body of the In¬ 
stitute when the war is over and '* the boys come 
home.” If I am not mistakenit will then be adopted. 
Certainly very good reasons could be adduced for 
adopting it. The war has shown us in countless 
instances that an}'thiDg can be accomplished by i)Cr- 
sistent pressure—^from tightening a blockade to re¬ 
moving aPrimeHIinister or even interning aGktmau— 
and it is obvious that the standing of the profession 
might be greatly improved by really united action on 
well-considered lines. The term “The Profession” 
is, however, anindefinite term: we must make up our 
minds first as to the standard that we are prepared to 
adopt, and, second, as to the best method to be 
adopted for admission to the Institute of those who 
have not been through the schools and cannot well be 
put through the onhnary examinations. But I feel 
sure that a mere extension of the class of Licentiates 
will be practically useless to us. What we must aim 
at is to transplant those now in the Licentiate class 
and outside and to add them to the effective strength 
of the Institute. 

Mr. ARTHUR CLYNE [F.]: I understand Mr. 
Wigglesworth to suggest that the Royal Institute 
should have the care of the mental side of the archi¬ 
tect’s cijnipment, while it should be left to the Society 
of Architects to look after his welfare : “ mental ” on 
the one hand, “ welfare ” on the other. Will 31r. 
Wigglesworth explain the distinction ? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: By tho welfare of the 
architect I mean everything that concerns the 
architect and the position of the architect, in dis¬ 
tinction from architecture. The Institute represents 
the art of architecture; and the registering body, 
whatever it be, would represent tlie architects. The 
grounds on which I developed this idea were purely 
those which Professor Simpeon put forwanl, with a 
view to discover common points of umon. One has 
lived long enough to see that the insignia attained by 
certain architects in a source of pride—perhaps undue 
pride—to tho.se who have attained it, and of envy to 
those who have not; and it seems to me that, whilst 
it is satisfactory to find Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute proud of their position, it is liable to react 
against union. Why not leave aside the question of 
insignia—of status—and unite on the common basis 
of oommimity of interests 1 Why should we not 
commence by uniont IfitshouldendinParliamentary 
registration,let it end there; that does not interest me 
for the moment. Professor Simpeon has ably advo¬ 
cated unity, and on that we are all in agreement. 

Mb. a. B. JEMMETT fJ*.] : 1 had not the privilege 
of hearing all Professor &mpeon*8 paper, so I may be 
repeating something he said. But I would like to 


put this point of view forward : that, to my mind, 
the great trouble about unity is largely due to lack of 
unity of idea, to start with. You want a philoeophic 
or theoretical idea of what an aiohitect is, and of what 
our interests are, for which we can all stri ve, and then 
you can acquire practical unity. Uiuty of action is 
the outcome of unity of thought. At present I think 
OUT interests or positions are \'er>' diversified, the 
interests of some architects are very difierent and 
seem almost opposed to those of otJiers. Some spe¬ 
cialise on designing beautiful country honaesanddeal 
only with delightful country people ; but other archi¬ 
tects in the provinces or the City of London have their 
time taken up with pettifogging details—surveying, 
party-walls, and the business aspect of it. You could 
go on and pick out half a dozen classes of architects, 
and you find that their interests do not coincide. 
Therefore, while we are at loggerheads on fundamen¬ 
tal principles and ideas, we are Lmnd to have diffi¬ 
culties in getting practical unity. My view is that 
we ought, first of all, to try to make up our minds 
what an architect is, what his proper duties are, 
where he is doing his own fundamental essential work, 
and where he is doing work which is as well or better 
done by other professions. Until we do that, and so 
obtain a more definite and complete idea of what an 
architect's best interests are and should be, I do not 
think we shall get much further forward. 1 hope the 
mectii^ will bear that point in mind. The ab^lute 
necessity of unity is so obvious that it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon it. But 1 think that in the future 
we shall get even more than the unity of the profession 
in England. After the war, of course, nob<^y knows 
what will happen, but we can safely say we shall not 
be where we were before. And the difference seems 
likely to be on the side of Internationalism. I can 
see a coQfe<leration of all thearchiteotsin the universe 
coming along. Mr. Sidney Webb talked to us about 
architecture as a public service of England. I would 
look upon architecture as human service, as a service 
for all humanity. And it is for us to enquire bow we 
can best render that service. It will be for an autho¬ 
rity in public administration, like Mr. Sidney Webb, 
to say where we are wanted. Before long we shall 
have to have these conferences between architects 
on an international scale to investigate and detennine 
how architecture may be beet plac^ at the service of 
humanity. But before wc can start properly we 
must have oujr own clear ideas upon unity and what 
we contider architecture is—^before, among nrehi- 
tects of different nationalities, we can discuss archi¬ 
tecture to any good purpose. 

Kow to get to a matter which is very much in our 
minds. Mr. Wigglesworth has put forward the idea 
of two societies : one to look after architecture, the 
other to look after business interests. That was put 
forward two or three years ago, but was not very 
favourably received. It is a very good idea, however, 
for the interests of architocts as private individuals 
very often conflict with the interests of architecture : 
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thcie is no way out of it. If you follow a liberal 
art like architecture, follow it whole-heartedly, you 
often find you are doing so to the detriment of your 
pocket, your private interests. Ko society can look 
after both, and that is our diflBcuIty here. We get 
cut into two sections. One man comes down full of 
generoaty and wishes to do something for the good of 
architecture, another comes down to protect his 
pecuniary interests, and the moment one opens his 
mouth the other contradicts him, and they go on 
cancelling one another out. And we shall go on can- 
. celling one another out in this Institute to the end of 
time. If you get an Architectural Society, as distinct 
from a Society of Architects, an Architectural Society 
composed of all the men in the country who are 
interested in architecture—architects and others— 
for improving architecture, you will be doing much 
good. And if yon like to have a Trade Union or 
Ouild for the jprotection of architects from the pecuni¬ 
ary point of view, very well; that is another kettle of 
fish. The two Sc^ieties will sometimes be in fiat con¬ 
tradiction, but I think it is better to have fiat contra¬ 
diction between two societies than among the mem¬ 
bers of one society, because in the latter case we annul 
one another’s efforts, and the Institute takes no strong 
action in either direction. 

With regard to the Society of Architects accepting 
that work, that is a matter for discussion; but 1 do 
think that if at the end of the war we have not come 
out with either one complete society, united among 
ourselves, or with the various functions of the two 
societies property mapped out, we ought to be tho> 
roughly ashamed of onrselves. To allow the war to 
go on, all this struggle and upheaval and reconstruc¬ 
tion of society to go on for these several years, and to 
find ourselves at the end of it still haggling over 
pettifogging details which are of no interest whatever 
to humanity, would be a humiliating confession of 
failure. We have got to attain a unity out of the 
necessity of our own self-respect. 

Me.R.GOULBURNLO\T2LL[^.]: As Chairman 
of the Associates' Committee existing before the war 1 
claim to speak for a very la^e number of Associates, 
who, as you know, are the dominating class of this 
Institute. At the last Ug conflict we had in 19H the 
Associates were beaten in the room, but if the letters 
received from the provinoes could have been read the 
Council could have claimed no real victory. The vast 
number of men were strongly opposed to the scheme 
put forward by the Council, and at the following elec¬ 
tion the Associates made their influence felt. Their 
disapproval of that Council was made clear and em¬ 
phatic. I don’t believe a single member was returned 
to the new Council who had not been approved by the 
Associatea' Committee. Speaking on Whalf of these 
Associates, most of whom are doing their duty at the 
Front, I believe it my duty to make an emphatic pro¬ 
test against anything being done which is at variance 
with the undertaking given by the late President at 


the outbreak of war. The idea of a meeting betvreeu 
the Institute and the Society of Architects might be 
good in helping to bring about the unity of the pro¬ 
fession, but the suggestions put forward by Professor 
Simpson I consider most dangerous, and if continued 
inf urtber t hey could rightly be termed most impi-oper. 
They would certainly meet with a great deal of oppo¬ 
sition from the Associates, possibly leading to another 
cleavage in the profession. Rightly or wrongly these 
young men have followed on the lines laid down by the 
Fathers of the Profession. They have passed the ex¬ 
aminations required by the Institute and they very 
roperly object to any other body of men being 
rought wholesale into the Institute unless through 
the same door as they themselves have passed. 

Peof. S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] : Probably no one 
in this room is less competent to discuss a subject of 
this kind than I am, but one or two general questions 
have arisen which are of a controlling nature and 
therefore very important. It is very obvious that 
the question we are discussing comes very near to 
being within the meaning of the word “ contentious.” 
But 1 think that probably Mr. Lovell’s way of putting 
the case for the Associates is perhaps a little over¬ 
reaching the content!Otis nature of the subject; I 
hope so. No one is more in sympathy with the Asso¬ 
ciate who has worked hard and pass^ his examina¬ 
tions than I am; no one would more appreciate the 
resentment he would feel in having others introduced 
into the Royal Institute of British Architects who have 
not gone through the same hard training. But there 
is great importance in this unity: we are all agreed 
about that. The point is: how can we arrive at it ? 
It seems to me it is a very great pity that the Sodety 
of Architects cannot in some way be joined up with 
this Institute. Why can’t we begin in a small way ? 

I suppose the realissue with the Sc^ety is registration. 
I do not intend to enter into that, because I do not 
know exactly what it involves. But one point is very 
clear, that solid unity of architects is in itself of very 
great strength in the eye of the public, almost as great 
a strength, 1 think, as a registered body; and I think 
if we can get the Society to join us, if it is only in 
sharing the same rooms to begin with, they might 
gradu^ly see their way to become federated in a closer 
and closer professional status, without in any way 
infringing upon those rights and that position of the 
Associate which he rightly claims to hold. 1 think 
if we were to attempt to do something on those lines, 
beginning in a very small way, we might greulually 
work the Society in. I have long felt it was a very 
great pity that these two institutions should work 
separately. 

There is another point of a general nature, and that 
is, we have heard a great deal about the welfare aspect 
of the profession and the architectural aspect. I 
would point out as a warning that we, as architects, 
in the eyes of the general public can carry this welfare 
or interest of the architect—^his private interest, his 
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pecuni»ryint«re8t—alittletoofarifwe aro not careful. 
I am certain 1 am right in saying that our first interest 
must be architecture. The other will follow. It ie 
putting the cart before the horse to look after the 
architect and let architecture take second place. 1 
cannot emphasise that too much. 

Me. S. B. CAULFIELD [F.]: I waa very intei’csted 
in Professor Simpson’s paper, and would like to 
carry his block of oonomte simile a little further. 
Members of the Society and of other architectural 
bodies may be regarded as tbe matrix and aggregate 
for the new oonorete. Certain conflicting interests for 
the moment keep them apart not only from ourselves, 
but from one another. Water must be added to form 
concrete and to combine old and new ; and this may 
be likened to the moving spirit working uith a will to 
accomplish unity. The old block must be hacked away 
on the outside to form a key, wliich process may be 
compared with the R.I.B.A. altering its Charter to 
prepare for the addition. And the one otherimportant 
operation need not be explained, which is to sweep 
away tbe dust and cobwebs clinging round tbe old 
block. 

The CHAIRBLVN : 1 think the good'Will of this 
meeting has been apparent to all of us. We have not 
met here as a Society of Architects, or as an Institute, 
but we have met as architects, and there has been 
good-will all round. May I now follow on what 
Professor Adshead told us t I feel that he said some¬ 
thing that was idealistic on one aide, and yet which 
was good policy on the other. It ts only % getting 
the public’s consent and interest that we can exist. 
And it is only—though I hate to put it so—by fill- 
hiling, in a high sense, a public function that we can 
hope at last, and in a large way, to get our remunera¬ 
tion.. Too narrow a view of the architect’s interest 
is always cutting away the foundation on which be 
stands. Our friend Mr. Butler, who spoke so ably, 
said at one point of his speech that architects did 
not go into the business for their health, but to earn 
their living. It is perfectly true ; it is good, honest, 
common English sense, and it is awfully difficult to 
meet it, for it carries conviction. But yet it most 
not be said, because it is not wholly tine. It w'ould 
not be a defence in a court of law to say, I did not 
doit for public service, I have got to earn my living.” 
The soldier does not follow his vocation ” to earn Us 
living ”—quite the reverse very often. The clergy¬ 
man, it is supposed, does not perform bis service to 
earn his living, although he does earn it incidentally. 
The doctor, too, did not take up his work ” for his 
health ”: he took it up for other people’s healtli. 
Architects, too, exist to fulfil a great public function, 
and that has to be recognised. 

Professor SIMPSON (in reply): There seems to be 
absolute agreement amongst everybody as to the 
necessity for unity. But there seems to be a diver¬ 
sity of opinion as to whether unity should be found 
in one b(^y or in two bodies. Some think one body 


only, others that unity would be best obtained by a 
division of the work and duties of an architect under 
two bodies. Personally, if I may say so, my idea ie 
the one big body. I will ask you this question, who 
would you say exercised the greater power at tbe 
moment, engineers or architects ? I tliink there can 
be no doubt that the engineers are the stronger pro¬ 
fessional body, because they are united. There is 
the Institution of (5vil Engineers, to which, I am 
told, practically every civil engineer in England of 
any repute whatsoever belongs. Then there is tbe 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, a similar 
remark applies to them and to the Institution of Elec¬ 
trical l^nganeers. I do not think there is sufficient 
diversity in our work to neoeasitate two separate 
bodies. They would overlap, and must overlap to a 
certain extent, with the result that, instead of unity 
following, the reverse would be much mure likely. 
That, at all eveuts, is tbe way I look upon this matter. 
I should like to see all the architects practiting in 
Englajid brought together under one distinct and 
separate body. I was sorry to hear—though I sup¬ 
pose the views put forward were only natural—that 
the Associates are likely to stand out rigidly for what 
they regard as their rights—-rights which, they con¬ 
s’der, were conferred upon them by the passing of an 
examination. Well, I passed the Institute examina¬ 
tion something like thirty years ago, but I do not 
know that tbe mere passing of that examination made 
nie any the better, and I ne\*er thought that it put 
me on a pedestal different from that on which men 
sat who bad not passed it. I wonld like to ask the 
Associates to think more of the actual work that is 
done by men than of the mere passing of an examina¬ 
tion. If the Associates can show that the work of the 
men who might be admitted as Licentiates is inferior 
to their own, there is reason, undoubtedly, for keeping 
them out. But if such is not the case 1 cannot see 
that the mere passing of an examination gives Asso¬ 
ciates the right to keep others out of the Institute who 
may desire to come in. I was very glad to hear Mr. 
Jenunett say what he did : that, if we do not get a 
little forwarder, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
And one of the advantages of these conferences is 
that they arc informal; we can therefore talk. But 
I do tincercly hope that in the same way as the con¬ 
ferences last year had excellent results—and I remind 
this meeting that these conferences were instituted on 
the suggestion of oui Chairman to-day—so I hope 
that this conference and tlic others which will follow 
will be equally beneficial, and, as regards this con¬ 
ference especially, do something which will forward 
tbe unity of our profession. 


Touching the queetion of Registration referred to at tbe 
Conierenoe a lesson may be learnt from the experiences of 
South African architects who were granted Statutory 
Registration a few yean ago. Mr. Sidney Webb in his 
Papers on **The Organisation of the Architectural Pro¬ 
fession,” published in recent insaos of tbe Journal o/ the 
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Anwrican InslUvU of Arehiiteit, Mys;—“'Rie Sooth 
AfrifiAn bruich of th« Society of Architects, rapport^ by 
its psrent Society, sgitsted strongly for statutory registra¬ 
tion. trhioh it sncoeeded in obtsiiiung in 1909, by the 
Arohitoote’ Private Act {Transvaal), which the Provincial 
Legislatare ponced in that year. Under this Act all the 
arohiteots then practising as priiuiipals in the Transvaal— 
180 in number—were enabled to unite in the Association 
of Transvaal Architects, and. in return for an initial fee of 
live giiineaa and a subecription of five guineas a year, were 
placed upon a statutory r^ter.- Only registered prac- 
tititmers are allowed by law to style themselves architects. 
They elect a Council to manage ^e register, but, owii^ to 
defective drafting of the law, the Council finds itself 
powerless to take any other action on behalf of the profes¬ 
sion. A scale of fees which it sought to impose by by*laiw 
has been aet sside by the Courts. Moreover, the Council 
finds itself unable to stop all sorts of persons—estate agents, 
civil engineers, builders, and so-^led "structural ex¬ 
perts*’—from advertising for and undertaking architec- 
tiural work. Under these drcumstaocee the movement 
for any exteosion of statutory registration to the whole 
Union makes little progress, though a long and complicated 
Bill was prepared in 1013.”—En. 


THE TWO BUILDING PROFESSIONS. 
By R. Burns Dick [F.]. 

Extracts from the Presideatisl Address to the Northern 
ArcfaitectBral Associatioa, 19th December, 1917. 

I HATE referred to the Work being done in conjunction 
with the R.LB.A., and that leads me to the thoughts 
that I wish to rive expression to. and I hope they 
will not be conaiderea of a eontontaous nature, for I am 
rather opposed to the muitiplication of utterances just 
now that only lead to eonfuson and nullify effort. . . . 
It seems to me that there is a strong tendency to be for 
ever tilting at the R.I.B.A. Much ■icenuous and unseen 
work is beuog done there by men of great ability and dis- 
oemmsnt, to whom we owe much ; and many good move¬ 
ments are there initiated that are often etill-bore because 
of that carping oritioism that secs only the weaknesses 
inseparable from all human effort, and which end not in 
impreving but deitrojiog. How can progteH be made if 
we are to wait until every detail of a projected reform is so 
framed as to meet every divergent view before it is 
launched t 

We must make a move if we want to get on our road. 
If we recognise that where we stand is untenable ground, 
then let us get out of it. What if we take a wrong step 
oeeasionaily ? We are bound to do so at times. We will 
have bought experience, without which we cannot progress. 
How es«y it is to be destmetively etiticid. How vain we 
are of the cheaply earned notoriety. Let os rather give 
symMtbetie support in obscurity, if we esnnot b« oonstruo- 
tivefy helpfnl by our interietenoe. We in the provinces, 
as elmwhere, have been beard to blame the Institute for the 
lack of recognition our profession have reoeived by the 
Oovsmment at this time, when our services would have 
been of nndoubted valoo to the nation. Have we ourselves 
been mote suooessful in obtaining recognition by otur local 
.Anthoiities 1 I think not. I hmieve a Tonnino effort was 
made and promptly by the Institute. 

The term " architect" in the official mind only seemft to 
carry with it the aNlity to provide ornamental tommingt, 
to be contideted In the nstnze of luxuries. Where wow 
of real public utility are conceraed, the borough engineer, 
oouneil surveyor, or even road surveyor, are accepted with¬ 


out question os the oracles to bs employed, no matter how 
far removed from their province the matter may bo, and 
how much it may bo a question esaentially foe the architect 
and him only. These officials have usually enough call 
upon their time, skill, and intsUigenoc in dealing with the 
work for which they have been appointed without saddling 
them with projects that require totally different training 
and experienoe from that with which they aro equipped. 
There is a failure on the part of pubUc bodies to understand 
that even a general knowledge of all the varied skill and 
experience that is necessary in the building and engineering 
that go to make up the structural work they control is 
beyond the capacity of any single individnal. no matter 
how gifted; and even if it were not, the xemuneration 
frequently considered adequate is so low as to obtun only 
but incompetence and, in consequence, extravagance or 
inefficiency, or both. To fail to call in the srcmtect or 
engineer, whose training and experience specially fit him 
for any contemplated public work, is to fail in doing the 
best in the common interest. To increase the staff of an 
official, as is often dons, with the idea of economising by 
avoiding the fees of outside practitioners, does not moot 
the case ; for the ultimate results still rest on the skill and 
initiative of the lesponsible official, and a larn staff does 
not improve bis intelligence and capacity. On the con¬ 
trary, he loses that neoeasary ^rsonal touch, which results 
in inferior work. We see this every day in the muddle, 
confusion, and waste which is so evident in tho hundred- 
and one overstaffed and unwieldy Government Depart¬ 
ments hastily improvised to meet the present crisis. W^ero 
an able chief has no more than he can keep in pononal 
touch with, and a staff no more than auffioient to carry into 
effect the dedsions and creations of his own mind, there 
you get- nearest to absolute effidency. Where a depart¬ 
ment grows beyond that, as at the present time, it may be 
impocdble to avoid, ineffidenoy and waste invariably oresp 
in. To get the right man for tho right placo may be a 
diffieolt matter, but the failure is generally due to Lack of 
undentanding as to qualities essential or powssed. This 
has certainly been so in the matter of the utilisation of the 
architect since tho outbreak of war. Becanse the Royal 
EDginecr met the needs of the Army in peace time, it seems 
to nave been assumed that, wiUi the vast enlargement of 
tbe Army, and its enormotisly increased oomplexity of 
bdlding and contingent requirements, the engineer—not 
only tbe dvi) en^ncer, bat the engineer of no matter what 
genre.—was tbe 6nt on whom to ca.1 for all and every 
nature of such lequiremente. Well, I have no great quarrel 
with that, for all the engineers they could get would be 
valuable for some part of the work, but their indiscriminate 
nse—electrical enpneeis to look after building work, gas 
engiitcert to deal with drainage schemes, and so on—and 
the failure to use architects equally with engineers is to be 
greatly deplored. If architeota ha^ immediately been em- 
^oyed in large numbers in connection with ^aonitig of 
camps, provisioa of hntments, billeting of troops, and 
msny other ways in which their general and special experi¬ 
ence would hxve been useful, very large economies in time 
and expense, I believe, would have been efleoted. Any 
self-styled practical or business man, failing the engineer, 
was evidently preferred. All of which shows a confusion 
of thought on the part of those who might know better as 
to tbe respective functions of the engineer and architect.... 

This invidious distinction in matters utilitarian between 
the two branches of tbe constructive arts leads me to con¬ 
sider the relative positions they oeoupy. Tbe fact that we 
are ruled out of court at such a orisis in our history goes 
deeper than any sins of omission or commission on the part 
of the Institute. Its origin must be sought in the dawn of 
that great new industrial era that opened in the eariy years 
of last century. 

Tbe new and ever-increasing demands made by industry, 
Mconded by tbe inventor and worker in tbe oonvenion of 
iron for tbe oonstruction of works entirely of a utilitarian 
nature, produced the new school of designer and oonstraotor 
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known as tho “ Ennnctr,” wboao mibin conoera was to take 
the DOW needs ana new matenol and employ them in the 
acientifio methods that Ids skUl and growing experience 
were gradoaJiv evolving In the brilliant way that time haa 
disoloeed, witnout however any conscious effort to give 
iuthetic enicsaion to his work. Hr was essentially prac- 
tio^ and that was the demand of the age that produced 
him. 

The architect has held tho proud claim of being the 
greatest of all historians of mana march through the ages, 
over since he extricated himself from the primeval morass 
and sot his foot on the ever hardening highway of olvltisv 
tion. . . . 

Bat why have we been robbed of out right to be eon- 
siderodpractical ? Whatconstructionalprobleinshitherto 
had been beyond the arclutcct ? Did bo not do the most 
daring engineering feats ages before the new engineer,.with 
his horixott limited to the purely practical, came into exis¬ 
tence ? Was he not nractical ? Essentially so, but he did 
not end there. Are his aqueducts, stadia, ^tbs, bridges, 
fortified strongholds, disffgnrcmenta amongst their sur- 
roondings f He handled ms materials with imagination, 
and bent the most intractable to his will. It was not sufli- 
oient that his buildings should be adequate for the practical 
uses for which they were erected. Tho Colosseum was per¬ 
fectly arranged for its purpose ; and think of the inspiring 
grandeur of the Roman amphitheatres wherever found.... 

There is no doubt that the architect, wrapped in the 
proud tradition and convention of his great art, failed 
to rise to the changes taking place around him, failed to 
see that tho mantle of his daring and resourceful fore¬ 
runner was slipping from his shoulders, and that a new 
raco of constructors was arising unrostraioed by those 
traditions of the centaries which in tho arohiteot’s hands 
should have moulded with their grooee the new creations 
of the industrial age. That these works oould have been 
so handled can be seen in those cases where the architect 
did rise to bis responsibility and seize his opportunity. A 
notable example of this genius of adaptability which con¬ 
tinued down through a tbousand yoats can be seen in our 
own old city, in one of the creations of the now age, the 
Central Railway Station (stanaing u it does within a 
stone’s throw of tho Norman keep), a monument to the 
skill of its designer, John Doheon. Enter it and seo the 
grace of his iron construction of seventy years ago, smd 
contrast it with the extension in stoe) oi the engineer of 
half a century later. The wide cleavage between the 
architect and the engineer is there epitomised, and its 
acceptance has grown with the new generations. 

I am not attempting to null down the engineer from the 
strong position wMeb he nas fully earned. Indeed, the 
story of his riso to that portion in the short space of a 
oentnry is a romance fascinating in the extreme. Some of 
his great achievements will rank with the groat monumonta 
of all time. His canals, his dams, his groat marine eon- 
struotions, his ligbthonses, his quays, will have something 
of the endurwee of tho great building works of the poet, 
and their outstanding benefit to man’s progress invests 
them with a quality from which no lack of the esthetic 
can detract. But his purely steel atruaturoa, wonderful as 
many of them are, I venture to think, will leavo littio 
permanent trace in the long history of building. . . . 
Naked steel has only been filling the gap until the engineer 
could produce a greater and more lasting medium in which 
to express his genius. This he has found in ferro-oonorete, 
and with it and him we have an opportunity to regain 
some of our lost heritage. This seems a favourable op])or- 
tunity to boldly say what is in my mind, and what may 
lay me open to sharp criticism. The civil engineer is 
eeaontially a son of architccturo jost as much as the true 
architect is an engineer. Ho is not a rival, as he Is some¬ 
times looked upon ; he is growing np side by side with ns 
and sharing with us the common privilege and duty of 
worthily expressing in concrete form the multifarious 
aottvitiee and advancement of the age we live in. 


If he has for the most part given himself up to mooting 
the poroly materiatistie demands of the time in a purely 
materialistic mauner, that cannot continue ; for the oliod, 
fierce rage of wealth and power Inst that for a century has 
thrown the inventor, tho scientist, tho artiean~..all the 
gonius and intelligence of tho peoples—into the cauldron of 
materialistic industry, shows signs of spending iteelf. We 
are beginning onoe more to wa^e up to the sge-old (ruth 
t^t “ Man cannot live by bread alone.” The w]u>lr*flale 
disfigurement of the countryside, the grimy, sordid and 
cougcBtod life of the worker, living in a polluted atmo- 
spboro of mind and body, tbe dried-up sympathies of the 
power controllers, arc too big a price to pay for material 
gain (even if more evenly mstribatod), and it is not a 
obaptex in bietory that will place tbe architect or engineer 
quite 80 high as nc imagines. Signs are not wanting that 
pure science alone in the designs of the .eonatmctional 
enginoer will be declared equally as unsatisfactory aa art 
alone in the work of the arcliitcct. In both cases tne needs 
must bo met in the moat practical and setentifio manner, 
but, in addition, must be imbued with that subtle some¬ 
thing which is expressive of that other side of a people's 
intelUgrncc. which for want of a better name wo call 
'* soul.” The art of the arehlteet, tto far as bulling works 
are concerned, has biwn the medium of this expression, and 
good or bad ss that art may have boon at any gi ven pt-riod, 
it has always reprof^ented the level attained by the spirit 
of tho time, not merely the individuality of the artist. 

I say that this finer quality is beginning to assert itacif 
■—a reaction is setting in, and one m its most pronounced 
signs is in the growing demand for better housing con¬ 
ditions for tbe workers, better working oonditioni in the 
factories. It is also shown in the ohoioe of sites for works, 
in their lay-out, in a feeling for the amenities of tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood in which they stand, in the replaoenient of old 
health-destroying workshops by light, spacious, and com- 
fortablc erootiona And, curiously enough, it is in the 
most critical time in our history tliat the pace in tUs all 
desirable tendency is being forced. The erection of can¬ 
teens is being vigoroDsly encouraged in oonneetion with 
works, designed wherever possible in such a manner as to 
increase tbe oomfort, happiness, and self-respect of tbe 
workers. The profesaonal journals have already shown 
us excellent examples of these buildings, indicating a quiet, 
suitable, and arcmtectural treatment that removes them 
from the atmorohere of the workshop. Tbe admioistn- 
tive bmldings or factories which are near public highways, 
as they neariy always are, are made pleasing and interest¬ 
ing arohitoctural features of whieh their surroundings need 
not be ashamed. The works themselves, though often of 
less substantial material, are treated in an onobjectionablo 
manner, and often with considerable grace. Electric 
power has transformed their interion into intensely in- 
(cresting and attractive hives of industry. Cloeo by, m an 
iaeroMing number of cases, may be seen new garden 
villages for the housing of the employees, charating in their 
design and setting, and affording conditions of tome life 
equally attractive m their external appearance, a state of 
things which cannot fail to react on tto health and charac¬ 
ter of the ocenpier, and provide a valuable asset to tbe 
nation. These are sigas that cannot be ignored, and what 
makes them more encouraging is the fact that both the 
capitalist and tbe worker are at the back of the changes. 

Now, all this points to a time when the arohiteet and 
engineer will wake np to the fact of their common parent¬ 
age, and will see that only by recognition of thdr inter¬ 
dependence can they carry on tbe best traditions of the 
great buildert of the past, and worthily represent in their 
monuments the might and soul of tlie age. Tbe self- 
sufficiency that arrogates to itself pre-eminence in the 
building arts is out of place in either one or other camp. 

What we do want is to recognise and get tho publio to 
reoognise that we are by training practical, that wo cannot 
bo good architects without being so, that the-qunJities that 
maltt* up a goad engineer are to to found also In o-s. We 
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do not want to minimiM ttio splendid qualities of 
engineer, but wo do want to emphasiiw too fact that in 
much pnblie work, as in private, the special training and 
experience of each arc neceasary, that neither one nor the 
other alone is sufiteient to give the beat attainable. 

The time appears to be approaching, if it is not already 
here, when we must frankly collaborate with the ensineer 
in almost any large work upon which we are engageu, and 
give him his share of leBMnsihility and credit. Either 
we must permanently wore together and become “ archi¬ 
tects and endneers,” or, where the nature of our practice 
does not call this permanent alliance, call in the 
endneer as a collaborator when neoessity aneea. 

TIm problems with which so arcluteot of to-day has to 
grapidc are infinitely greater than his predeoraaor of, say, 
a century ago was coturonted with. The architect of that 
day could himself handle all the elements of his designs 
and penwnallv dirret their materialisation. To-day uso 
ho is expectea to do this, and it is essential to the best 
work that he should continue to do so in the sense of eon- 
ceiring and working out the scheme as s whole; but sU 
details are no longer those of material and craftsmanship, 
well within his ^Uty sa of old. but are intneades of 
soientifieandhi^y trdnedspeoialists.the nature of whose 
work can only m uown by him in a general way. 

He is none the less the author of the work with which his 
name is associated as architect because be it no longer able 
to work out and specify in detail all that goes to the com¬ 
plete realisation of his conception. Of old, the rarie^of his 
mentsl attainments were equal to those demands in moat 
buildings with which he had to deal; bat now the most 
renatile and highly equipped mind is insufficient by itself 
to evolve all the complex details of modem practice. In 
addition to as much skill as was ever required of his fore¬ 
runner, he most be able to select and ally with him other 
minds of as high quality as his own, hut trained in the 
special erafts that are to form part of his work as a whole, 
and direct their energy into the niches be has preMred for 
them. It is a great position whiuh will not suffer from 
frank and open collaboration with the civil engineer—not 
the contractor engineer, but the professiooal expert who 
can be treated as a oonfito. 

What conld better ensure perfeotion in great works, 
whether they sre olsssed ss arehiteotural or engineering, 
than sneh an association t We want more arebiteoture in 
ereetions that are looked upon as purely utilitarian in 
character; and we cannot do without engineering in the 
most architectural of a nation's work. A shipyard or 
dockyard would appear to offer little scope for tine archi- 
teet, but it is surpntlog how much there often is in such 
work that is essentially of a nature requiring the special 
training of an architect. Probably the one weak spot in 
an otherwise fine engineering scheme may be found in the 
handling of—say the office block, canteens, gatehousee, 
and such neocesary items that have been carried out with¬ 
out the engineer's complement, in this case the architect. 
The same occurs where the architoot is the oootrolling 
head and attempts from his own imperfect knowledge to 
direct himself the often imjiortant engioeering section of 
his scheme. 

It is true that in some cases a satisfactory collaboration , 
is arranged, but too often there is a tendency to ward off 
and keep severely in the background and to treat as a 
rival the professional adviser that we cannot do without. 
This want of open alliance with the consulting engineer 
leads in many cases to dealing with sngineer contractors, 
who naturally push their own methods irreipeotive of 
whether they are the beat or not, and the architect cannot 
discriminate as would the' independent engineering eon- 
auttant. 

Much might be said for such an alliance in its effects on 
combating that growing practioe on the part of the aotlm- 
ritics of entrusting the designing, as well as execution, of 
huge bnildingbod eui^Beering selmmeB to largo contracting 
firms. Ruch a principle is thoroughly tiosouod and detri¬ 


mental to the best interests of the oommunity. Further¬ 
more, it threatens to reduce the trained professional man 
to the position of henohman to the oontrsoling syndicate, 
forcing him, for want of independent work, to enter their 
enjoyment. 

Publio bodies and the public generally should by one 
way or another be made to realise something of the oneness 
that unites engineer and architect, and above all that 
we are essentially practical by nature of our trsuning and 
experience. There is much to be done in order to cring 
this about, both on the part of the Institute and the Allied 
Societies as well as by individual architects. Oert-sdn 
matters that are at present under disousston have a con¬ 
siderable beating on this, and I believe will bear fruit. If 
I am right in my supposition as to American methods of 
practioe, then the very highly sucoessful work that is being 
done by our Transatlantio confreres will give some support 
to tbs views I have enunciated. 

In these somewhat rambling and, I feskr, immature, 
thonghta 1 have endeavoured to suggest the desirability, 
if sot the necessity, of some closer alliance between the 
two building professions—civil engineering and architec¬ 
ture—and I give them only os thoughts that have forced 
tbemselves oo my mind by my own experienoe and obser- 
vatioit, and cordially invite the criticism to which to msny 
they DO donbt are open. 


AMERICAN TIMBER. 

A Special Meeting of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittoe, to which the Council and the Science Standing 
Committee were invited, was held on Tuesday, the 
18th December, 1917, to meet Mr. John R. Walker, 
Trade Commissioner of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The Chairman, Mr. Geoige Hubbard, 
in introducing Mr. Walker, stated that he had come 
over to England with the pnmary object of informing 
this country how it would be able to obtain American 
timber after the war, and he would explain to the 
meeting the quality and supply of American wood^ 
generally and in particular, and he prepared, no doubt, 
to reply to any questions and take part in the general 
discussion of the subject in all its ^tails. 

Mr. WiLESR, addressing the Meeting, said:— 

All the world is interest in the question of the supply 
of raw materials which will be available at the conctusion of 
the war. Your nation, which imports so large a part of 
its raw materials, is deeply concerned with this question, 
and one of the most important of these materials is timber. 
The American nation U interested in the question of 
timber, because it is one of our chief natural resources, and 
because our AIUes^Belgiuin, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain—are looking to us to play a large part in the recon¬ 
struction which must take pla^ at the end of the war. 
Neither your nation, nor onr own, desire to be found un¬ 
prepared for peace, and I have be^ sent over here by my 
Government to study the whole situation with respect to 
timber importation and usage, with a view to formulating 
plans which will ensure that such supplies as we are able to 
famish will be used to the best advantage. 

When I embarked upon this mission I examined the 
statistics relating to timber production and timber impor¬ 
tation by the various countries of the world, and was 
struck by the fact that while Great Britain is the largest 
importer of timber, and ours the largest producer of timber 
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tbe amount of businoee which we have done with one 
another has been relatively unimportant. Great Britain 
normally imports some 2,000,000 standards of timber per 
year, and of this amount only 250,000 standards, or 
10 per cent., comes from America. Our nation produces 
20,000,000 standards of timber per year, which is as much 
as all the rest of the world combined, and only 1^ per cent, 
is shipped to you. 

My study of the situation during the three months that I 
have been here has led me to the conclusion that tbe small¬ 
ness of this trade is not altogether a matter of geography, 
but is largely due to the fact that your practice in the use 
of wood for general construction purposes does not coincide 
wit h our practice in producing it, and that this has served 
as a bar to a larger trade. 

l>uring tbe past fifty years or more that your nation has 
looked to tho oataide world for tho major portion of its 
limber supplies, 90 per cent, or more of your importation 
has been the soft woods of the Baltic and of Canada, and 
your building practice has been based upon the character¬ 
istics of these woods. It has been found tliat scantlings 
and joists of certain aizos are required in these woods to 
support certain strains, and these sizes have come to be 
recognised as standard by arcbitecta, builders, and local 
authorities. 

Wlicn we in America began to build with wood in the 
colonial days we built with our Northern yellow pine and 
spruce, and employed the same standards which you use. 
This practice was brought over from the mother country by 
our aacestora Since the middle of tho last century, how¬ 
ever, our Northern soft wood forests have begun to show 
signs of depletion, and our saw milling industry has become 
largely established in our Southern and Far Western forests. 
In our Southern pine forest, which stretebos along tho 
coastal plain from Virginia tb Texas, are found three sub¬ 
species of timber, which we denominate under the collective 
name of Southern yellow pine. These three sub-species are 
long leaf pine, short leaf pine, and Loblolly pine. Tho long 
leaf pine has been known in this market as pitch pine, and 
the short leaf and Loblolly pine as North Carolina pine. 
The chief characteristics of the long leaf pine aro that it is 
of relatively slow growth, and consequently close grained 
and possesses exceptional strength. AIm it consists 
largely of heart wood as distinguished from sap wood, and 
contains a large quantity of pitch and turpentine, for which 
reasons it has great durability when exposed to moisture. 
Tbe Loblolly pine on the contrary is a tree of rapid growth, 
and consequently wide grained, and is almost altogether a 
sap wood. It has less strength and less durability than 
long leaf pine, but is better adapted tor use in joinery, as it 
is more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contains loss pitch and turpentine. The short leaf pine 
occupies a middle place between tbe long leaf and the 
Loblolly. Certain specimens approximate tbe long leaf 
pine and others the Loblolly pine. 

Tho annual production of these Southern pines is in 
excess of 7,000,000 standards, and it is the w'ood which we 
tise more largely tluui any other for general housebuilding 
and oonatroefion work. For'interior finish and joinery 
and for the AA-rcAafting of buildings we use those three woods 
interchangeably, and when we want exceptional strength 
wo stipulate that the material must be close grained, and 
when we want exceptional durability we stipulate that the 
material must bo free of sap. While it is the long leaf pine 
which most readil}' complies with these requirementa yet a 


short loaf or a Loblolly timber which also compliee with 
these requirements gives equal satisfaction. The tost for 
strength is not tbe sub-spocics to which the pakrtionlar stick 
belongs, but the closeness of the grain, and the percentage 
of hard or “ summer ” wood; likewise tho test for dura- 
bility is not the sub-species, but the percentage of heart 
wood. 

Our other principal soft wood production is in the 
Pacific North West, of tho wood which wo call Douglas fir, 
and which is called here Oregon pine and British Columbia 
pine. Tho annual production of Douglas fir is 2,500,000 
standards. This wood is used by us for all the purposes for 
which we use Southern pine. It is a wood which is ji^acti- 
cally free of sap, and is consequently durable, although 
somewhat leas durable than the best long leaf pine. Veiy 
large sizes are obtainable in this wood, and for the next few 
years while ocean freight rates remain abnormally high it 
will perhaps only be the larger sizes which ran bo profitably 
imported. The weight of Douglas fir is slightly less than 
tbe weight of long leaf pine, its strength correspond¬ 
ingly less. It has about the some grnc>ral strength as short 
leaf pine. 

When w'e began using Southern ]iine and later cai 
Douglas fir, we found that wo were using a harder and a 
stronger wood than tbe Northern pines and spruces which 
we h^ previously used, and in course of time there was 
evolved through the collaboration of architects and timber 
producers certain standard sizes of joists, scantlings and so 
forth in these woods, which are smaller than the sizes which 
we had formerly used in tbe softer woods, but which pro¬ 
duce not only an eqnivaleot of strength but a surplus. 

Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situation 
may be given the statement that the general practice in 
our Southern and in our Western pine industries is to maim- 
faoture sdl material to even inches in width—in other 
words, tho stock sizes are 4, 0. 8,10 and 12 inches in width 
by 1,1^, 2,3, 4,5, 0, 7,8, 9, 10 and 12 inches in thickness. 

Tho custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro¬ 
duce tho dimensioiu above given in the groen timber. 
These stock sizes are then piled for diying—the smaller 
sizes and boards being frequently artificially dried by dry 
kilns—and in the process of drying tho timber Bhrinks 
slightly below the sizes above named. The rate of shrink¬ 
age in these woods is not as uniform as in the slower- 
growing Baltic and Canadian woods. Consequently the 
general praotico is to run these diy boards, scantlings, and 
joists through a planing or equalizing machine, which 
finiabos them to a size wldch is of course somewhat smaller 
than the scant sizes of the rough dried material above indi¬ 
cated. In other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be that exact 
size when it came from tbe saw mill; after it had dried it 
would perhaps be 1J inches by 5| inebea The standard or 
finished size of a 6 inch joist is however 5| inches, which is 
arrived at by running tho stick through a planing machine 
and planing one edge so as to produce this dimension. 
When derii^, one side of the joist is also planed, without 
extra charge, down to tbe standard size of If inelies. Tlie 
standard size of all scantlings and joists is likewise } of an 
inch scant of the nominal green size. 

All inch lumber is finished to of an inch in tbicknesB, 
and when the edges are planed the standard width is f inch 
scant of the nominal or green size. Flooring strips arc 

of an inch in thickness, and , 3f. and face measure 

exclusive of the tongue, and all of this material is tongued 
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grooved. Tho nomiiud or green size of the flooring 
strip which produce* n piece of flooring || by 3^^ in width 
IB 1 by 4. 

EUbornte tostB have been made by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, and by the Canadian Forest 
Service, to determine tho strength of variouB woods, and 
theee tests indicate tJiat the Southern pines arc from 33^ 
per cent, to 50 per cent, stronger than Canadian and Baltic 
yellow pine, red pine, and spruce, and that Oregon pine is 
25 per cent, stronger than these Northern woods. I have 
alao seen the results of special tests made in this oountiy for 
various purposes, which confirm the general comparisonR 
above given. It therefore appears that while a 6 by 2 
Southern pine joist dried and finished to 1} by 5| would 
contain 1 2^ per cent, leas cross section or cuUc area than a 
6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red wood or white wood full-size 
joist, yet it would possess the equivalent strength of such a 
joist, and in fact something like 15 per cent, more strength. 

The plan which I propose is that in your building plans 
of the future {Mrovision be made for the use of American 
woods in tho American standard uzes as an altematire for 
the Baltic woods in their standard sizes. Heretofore it has 
been impoesiblc to sell a 6 by 2 ]Htoh pine or Southern pine 
joist in competition with the B^tie 6 by 2, for tbe reason 
that to produce a joist which would be 6 by 2 when dried it 
would be neoeeaarj' for our mills to cha^ their normal 
method of manufacture and to charge yon with this ex¬ 
pense as well as with the waste which would be involved in 
reducing to our standard sizes all of tbe low grade material 
which would be produord, and which we would have to 
keep at home. 

I am oonviuoed, however, that if our standard sizes are 
provided for. they can be sold in competition with the equi- 
valuit sizes from the Baltic and from Russia. The oost 
prioe of these standard sizes would be £2 a standard lees 
than the cost of producing tbe special sizes for this market. 
There would be an infinitely greater stock of material from 
which to draw, and the mate^ would be dried before ship¬ 
ment, whichwouldsaveoargoBpaoeandfroigbtahargee. I 
am of tbe opinion, tberefoi^ that these standard sizes of 
Southern pine oould be delivered in these markets at £4 a 
standard less than the special sizes which this markst has 
beretofoie called for, and the supplies available would be 
larger despite the heavy demand which will be made upon 
us by Bel^um, France, and other countries. 

Unquestionably, Norway, Sweden, Fhiland and Russia 
are more fa\*ourabIy situat^ to supply your market and 
the other European markets than our Southern and 
Western producers, but if, as everyone anticipates, a short¬ 
age of raw materials wiU exist at the conclusion of the war, 
the most favourably situated woods will reflect their advan¬ 
tage of location by a marked increase in prioe. In fact 
they will move up to the point whore they will meet the 
competition of le« favourably situated soppUee, and con¬ 
sequently the plan which 1 have suggested, and which will 
make available for this market thousands of standards of 
materials which have never before been available, will un¬ 
questionably exert a profound influence upon the tendenev’ 
of timber prices. 

There are numerous other American woods which are 
int>duoed in huge volume, and which have special advan¬ 
tages for special usee, such as cypress, sequoia, western red 
cedar, western whits pine, and sugar pine, which are very 
little known in your market, and regarefing which I am 
planning measures to bring their advantages to the atten¬ 
tion of tbe timber trade and timber users, but 1 think it 


bust to confine this statement to the principal issue as out¬ 
lined above, and to the two principal woods which are pro* 
duoed, and which will be available for export in the largest 
(luantities. 

The following is a pr4ois of tbe discussion which followed 
Ur. Walker's remarks:— 

Mr. JoH 2 ( W. Snu’SOV [F.j inquired whether American 
timbers ai-e oSciiJly standardiBed and marked by the 
Government, and pointed out that the information fur- 
aisbed by tbe United States of America should indicate the 
approximate cost and suitability for usage, etc., of Oregon 
pine rtlaiivclj/ with those of the Baltic timber now in 
general use. The first pressing need would be a snbetitute 
for " deaJ,’’ nntil now the common every-day material of 
the British builder. He did not himself anticipate serious 
difficulty in adopting American aoantiings for use in this 
country, but we must know the olsesification of tbe woods 
proposed to be imported in comparison with the “ deal ’’ 
standard of generM utility aud price. 

Oregon pine would not work up to a good painting 
surface, an important eonsideratJon in our damp climate. 
The architec-t, tsced with a collection of specimen samples 
of American or Colonial woods, could not determine their 
practical value unless be were told, in general terms, 
“ Where you would use deal or oak wo should use this, 
that, or the other.” As regards the hardwoods he did not 
expect to find the same difficulty of supply as with the 
son. the demand for them being comparatively limitod- 

The desire of all British architects would be to encourage 
the im)x>rts of our American Allies rather than those of 
countries which had pieferrcd neutrality in a conffiot to 
determine whether civilisation or autocratic barbarism 
should dominate the worid. 

Mr. Bkukabs Bicxsxx [F.J referred to the well-known 
liability of Oregon pine to decay when the ends of the 
timbers sue built into brickwork ; a liability shared to a 
less degree by pitch-pine. Mr. Biokseo stated that he 
raised this point as it was not desirablo that we should use 
a timber in a position for which it was not aoitaUe, and he 
always advised when bo found that Oregon waa betog used 
that the brickworit should not bo bu^ up olose to the 
timber, but a half-inch air spaoe should be left all round 
the end of the timber. 

Mr. H. A. SATCBStL [F.] stated that Mr. Walker's in¬ 
formation was much appreciated, and that it removed 
many nuBconceptioas as to the adaptability of these woods 
to our requirements. 

Perhaps tbs most significant information elidtod from 
Mr. Walker waa that America intended seriously to oom- 
pete with European supplies after tbe war, and that, if wo 
could not be persuaded to adopt their standards, they were 
prepared to Mapt their supplies to our ideas. 

It has long been a matter for regret that the English 
timber trade should have done so little to spread amongst 
architects exact detailed information as to its methods and 
KuppUes. as is evidenoed by the negligible proportion of 
circulsn or statistics about timber (apart, perhaps, from 
Colonial varieties) which reach them as compared with 
those dealing with other materials. Tbe result has been 
to render it a very slow process to oust traditional desorip- 
tiona and to bring spccifioations up to date. In view of 
this Mr. Walker's {mpoeal to prepare and dronlarise a 
pamphlet embodying practical statistic* and suggestions 
was particularly welcome, especially as ho offered to submit 
a drut for criticism to a committee of the Institute before 
publication. How far Mr. Walker has at present snoceeded 
in recommending his views to the conservative ideas of 
the trade be did not say, though he stated he had been in 
conference with them. Tbe difficulties with the authori¬ 
ties zespoQsi ble for Building By-laws in regard to size, etc., 
did not seem insuperable to those present, provided a wide 
demand could be established. 
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Ur. W. Hxkrv White [/*.] thought that what really ia 
needed, ii the American timber trade wish to encourage 
a»e of American timber in the British laics, ia a pam¬ 
phlet addmued to architects and builders upon tho follow¬ 
ing points : 

1. As to the varioua American timbers available, with 
their* proper trade names, marks and brands, and their 
oharaoteriatioB and fitness for various kinds of works (also 
showing tho probable cost in normal times if possible). 

2. A oompariaon witdi tho Baltic timbers hitherto used. 

3. Information should be given as to the atiength, 
quality and behaviour of such scantlings available, and a 
tabulation of their safe loads, and an assurance that in 
normal times stocks would be available on the British 
markets in sufficient quantifies. Also if certain “ brands ” 
or '* marks ” are specified that such marks or brands will 
carry full raarantees as to quality, fitness of purpose, 
strength and seasoning. 

Mr. D. Barclay Niver [i*.] remarked that it is erident 
that there will continue to be a great demand for timber for 
some time after the war, but before we can oousider 
making use of the American timber which Mr. Walker 
desorifod, a good deal of additional infortnatioo is wanted. 
It is right that architects should lead in these matters, and 
he sug«8ted that the Institute should set up a oommittee 
to deal with this important subject. In view of 
xeoottAtrufltive programme of the Go\-emmcnt for which 
timber from many sources will be needed, we shoaldatonce 
give full attention to the consideration of all the now 
mnds available, and ascertain definitely for what purposes 
they are suitable. We should also like to have notes of 
the experience of American arrhitects in dealing with 
these timbers, so that we may know what precautions to 
take, and avoid pitfalls. 

Mr. H. D. SbablxS'Wood [i^.l siud that the Oregon pine 
shiuped to England was not out until the order was given, 
ana it was shipped green without any seasoning, and the 
voyage throuffh the tropics which takes from five to six 
months causea the wood to sweat and stain, and the wood 
often arrived in a bad condition. The wood ought to be 
properly soseoned before shipment smd graded under 
atandaid marks that should be a guarantee as to quality. 
We also wanted tho scantlings in use in America, giving 
tbe span they were used for and the factor of safety usoA 
It was well Imown that difficulties as to dry rot and other 
defects existed in American timber because the Inspection 
Department of tbe Associated Factory Mutnu F^re 
Assuraiwe Companies was an association for marUng 
timber for factory and worksliop constmotion, and their 
inspection should be api^ied to timber to be exported to 
England. 

Mr. Q. Hoshbt.owrr [F.] commented that after oon- 
siderablo experionee of American timber he had found 
American Rock Maple a very valuable wood and most 
durable for tho flooring of factories where capacity to resist 
hard wear and occasional moisture was eraential. Ho was 
surprised to find how admirably the maple flooring had 
stood traffic during 18 years of factory life. As regards 
tbe differences betw'oen the American and Baltic thicknesses 
and scantlings, he thought we should have to aooept the 
established American dimensions, and wm of opinion that 
there would be no difficulty in prsctic’e, as one need merely 
speeiiy, ir.p-, 1 inch nominal for American 1-inch flooring, 
it being undentood that in practice one would be getting 
American standard flooring one inch in tbickness lose saw- 
outs. 

Mr. C. A. Daubkkt [d.] pointed out that the propossls 
before the Oonferenoe involved very large commerclsJ con¬ 
siderations. As the matter ass worthy of the American 
OoTemment’s serious consideration, it scorned that the 
most effective method of fostering the proposed trade 
would be for that Government, in co-operation with the 
American merchants, to establish here a small exhibition 
and propaganda bureau. Samples of tbe materials and 
various aata could be kept here lor reference by architects 


Md builders. The R,1.B.A. and other intoreetod insUto- 
tiona could co-oiwrate to make known tho objects of the 
bureau. The British Covemment might be willing to 
assist, say, by lending the necessary accommodation. 

The CuAiRHAH observed that in view of the certainty of 
the shoTtam of timber after tbe war it was very gratifying 
to know that there was a definite prospect of obtaining 
supplies from America. The matter was an extremely 
important one, and it would leceivo the oareful and sym¬ 
pathetic consideration of the Institute. Mr. Walker had 
agreed that the preparation of a pamphlet on the lines 
indicated was necessary and desiraUe, and upon oomple- 
tion of this document it would be distributed among 
members of the R.I.B.A 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walker for the careful 
and lucid manner in which he had put Us information be¬ 
fore tho members of the Institute was proposed and carried 
unanimously. 

PERCTvar. M. Fbasbb, Hon. Seoretsuy, 
Practice Standing Committee. 


CURKKSPONDENCE, 

Education of the Architect. 

4 Raymond Buddintja, Oray'a /a», W.O. i 
29tk December 1017. 

To the EtliUjr, Journal 11.1.B.A.,— 

Dear SiR,'-~hi the October number of the Journal 
M r- Walter Millard called attention in a serious way 
to the oriticisms of the Institate Examination made 
by Professor Pite and Professor Dickie, and in the 
current number Mr. Budden follows with definite 
oritioism of the Testimonies of Study Committee. 

Mr. Dickie is troubled, very justly, because the 
mere fact of an examination lying before the students 
prevents the schools from worlang to the greatest 
advantage, and Mr. Budden seems to feel that the 
examination would be improved by being definitely 
related to the work of the schools and oonduoted 
mainly by the professors. The examination h, 
however, a twofold one; the first part of it, the 
“ Intermediate,*' bears directly on what is, or should 
be, taught in the schools—the history and oharsoteris- 
tics of architecture and the broad facts of construc¬ 
tion. As regards this part of it all criticism is dis¬ 
armed by the fact that a student's school record is 
accepted in place of it; the schools pursue any course 
that commends itself to them and hold their own 
examinations; an External Examiner inspects tlie 
work on behalf of the Board, and all students who 
have aquitted themselves well are accepted without 
sitting for the Intermediate Examination. 

The Pinal Examination is in a different category— 
it is a professional one, and the purpose of it is to test 
a man’s qualifications for practising as an architect; 
one would wish that it might be conducted through¬ 
out by practising architects of the widest knowledge 
and experience. The designs made as Testimonies of 
Study leading up to it are a most valuable part of this 
examination, and to my mind to put them practically 
under the control of the school professors would be 
exactly the wron^ thing to do. No one qusstiona 
their capacity or judgment, hut the point is that an 
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ibe designs form part of a professional esamination 
they should be judged by practising architects as 
opposed to directors of schools. 

Ur. Budden questions the soundness of the awards 
that arc made, and diflereuoes of opinion in such 
matters are inevitable; but the oommittee is a strong 
one and comprises some of the best known men in the 
profession. 

As Professor Pite points out, the ejcamination is to 
be revised ** after the war,” and now is the time for 
the heads of schools to express their \’iews on all 
matters connected with it. Let them meet and 
settle upon the points that, in their view, call for 
amendment and lay their conclusions before the 
Board. It is probably a bad thing that the Schools 
seem impelled to work with one eye on the Institute 
Examination, but as this is actually the case the 
examination should be so shaped as to exert the 
soundest possible Influence on education. 

Personally I do not agree with Mr. Budden's con* 
tention that the Board should consist to the extent of 
one half of Professors or Directors of Education. At 
present the proportion U eight to twenty-five, in 
addition to a naml)er of Advisory Membere, and even 
if the schools dealt with the entire training of the 
young architect this proportion would seem to be a 
sound one; but as a matter of fact the school training 
is only a beginning, and therefore it seems sound 
policy for the Board to consist mainly of those who 
have long experience of actual practice. 

As lor the matter of informing students of the 
reasons why designs are rejected, it would no doubt 
be useful, educationally, to do so; but it has been 
serioosly considered and felt to be impracticable. It 
has often happened, however, that a student who felt 
aggrieved has been interviewed snd tbe reasons for 
not accepting his design have been explained to him. 

May I say in conclusion that to form the Board 
into a kind of administrative body for the schools 
would be an error. The individuality of the schools 
is a valuable asset and nothing should be done to 
impair it or to weaken the spirit of emulation -that 
should exist between tbe various schoohi.^—Yours 
faithfully, Abthitr Kexn' \F.\ 

Hon. Sec. Hoard of ArehiteeturaJ Ednrniion. 

The Comacme Builders. 

Cambridte i 20fA Dec. 1917. 
To tie Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sib, —Sir T. 6. Jackson’s reference to tbe ” m^'th of 
the Comacine builders ” in his review of Porter’s fine 
work on Lombard Architecture,* met with criticism 
from Mr. Ravenscroft in your October issue. The 
suggestion of his own researches and the mention of 
his own hook raised the hope that some firm ground 
might have been reached in the ouagmire through 
which Freemason Archaeology flounaera after Hittitea, 
Solomon’s Temple, Quatuor Coconati, and other 

* JouBKAL fleplembar ISIT. 


will-o’-the-wisps. I am bound to say that, reading 
Mr. Ravenscioft’s treatise, I am disappointed. It 
abridges, but by no means makes more sound, tho 
a^ument that Leader Scott so airily empbys when 
in her ” Cathedral Builders ” she skips from conjec¬ 
ture to conviction—^wondering if. and then con- 
ciuding that, all architecture is Comacine. Waiting 
Mr. Ravenscroft’s demonstration, the theory of an 
association of freemasonry, that permeated medimval 
building, reste where it did some sixty years ago,, when 
Mrs. B^her Stowe heard Macaulay declaim that all 
the medieval cathedrals were built simultaneously 
by travelling bodies of Freemasons, and drily re¬ 
marked : “ If it is not true, it ought to be.”—Yours 
truly, Edwabd S. Pbiob [F’.J. 

“After tbe War." 

2S6. ll'cdt Otorgt Strett, Qlrugi/V) : 9 Jan. 1918. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sib, —Mr. H. B. (hreswell's letter in your December 
i&^oe deals with a matter of most urgent importance 
to all practising architects, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive the immediate and earnest attention 
of the Council and the profession generally. 

Mr. Creswcll U undoubtedly correct in arriving at 
the conclusion that the only way in which local 
authorities can be controlled in regard to tbeir 
housing schemes is through the authority of the Local 
Government Board. This being so, the R.I.B.A. 
and Allied Sodeties should, without delay, set up tbe 
machinery necessary in their respective areas to oring 
pressure to bear upon Members of Parliament, and 
show onoe and for all that the profession cannot be 
ignored to its own and the country’s detriment. 

Such methods do not require to be justified, as, 
quite apart from the material interests of tbe pro¬ 
fession, there is no other body so qualified as architec ts 
to handle th^ problems awaiting solution in regard to 
housing and other building schemes. 

There is another matter, however, in my opinion of 
equal urgency, which Mr. Creswell might Iwve referred 
to with advantage. I refer to the competition now 
existing between fcrro-concrete specialists, construc¬ 
tional engineers and architects. To illustrate my point, 
it is not necessary to trace tbe history of the concrete 
specialist beyond stating that, originally, they made 
an effort to collaborate with architects, a policy which 
unfortunately has in tbe case of many firms been 
abandoned. Matters have got to such a serious pass 
in tbe West of Scotland that the coa^tmctlonal engi¬ 
neers are now considering the advisability of carrying 
out a direct advertising campaign in order to coimter- 
act the propaganda of thi ferro-concictc specialists. 

Such a policy can only have one effect so far as 
architects are concerned—vix., to further curtail the 
activities of the profession, and for those whose busi¬ 
ness ia largely associated with commeioial werk the 
outlook U very serious. 
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Many of my colleagues here are seriously disturbed 
regarding this matter, and as it is not their intention to 
accept this condition of things without protest, I think 
the matter should be ventilated in the Joubkal 
without delay.— I am, youjs faithfully, 

Geo. a. B08WE1.L, Licentiate. 


St. Olare's, Tooley Street 

5(A Deetmber 1917. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.BJI.,— 

Dear Sib, —few days ago the Daily Tdeyrajph 
afforded space for a two or three-line announcement 
that the Church of St. Olave’a, Tooley Street, hard 
by London Bridge, was about to be pulled down. 
Tbia would be a great loss. The south side of the 
river is not graced with many buildings which give it 
distinction, and the removal of this church would be 
as deplorable almost as any one of the Chty churches 
which we have lost. St. Olave’s, built of Portland 
stone, wa.s designed by Henry Flitcroft, who also 
built St. GUes’s-in-the-Fieldp. I know of no other 
specimens of his work. What shall we see in its 
place ? Probably a structure for trade purposes, as 
has been the case with the sites of some of Wien’s 
City churches ; and not only with churches, but with 
other old buildings which have heeu destroyed in the 
metropolis generally, such as Crosby Hall, Newgate 
Prison, old St. Paul’s Schools, Wren’s highly interest¬ 
ing and characteristic Old College of Phydetans, once 
in Warwick Lane, which has made way for the Cut¬ 
lers’ Hall, B building full of architectural trivialities. 
Take, again, Codrerell’s scholarly Hanover Chapel, in 
Regent Street, whioh has been demolished and a hig 
and blatant boot and shoe palace erected in its place. 
Let us hope that the societies which exist for the 
preservation of buildings of interest will, with the 
backing of Acts of ParUapient, bestir themselves to 
save St. Olave's.—^Yours faithfully, 

R. Vli. COLUER [F.]. 


Books and Pamphlets received. 

TbB Art of BalntiDS In Putel- By J. UUlejotuia, R.B.A.. end L. Rleli* 
nood, B.B.A. Wltn PTODUtplMt and Foreword bv Frank BrangwYo, 
A.R.A. 4o. Loud. 1S17. 12a.Sd.iiet. (SlrlaMc ntnan A Sooa, Ltd.) 
Wbani the Oraat CIW Standi' A Studjr in Uie New Civioa. By C. B. 
Aibbee. 40. Lena. 1917. Bli. net. (Bmqx Houm Ptvat, 27 CheyiM 
WaUc. S.W.: B. T. Belerord. Ltd.. 94 Uixb Uoltorn. W.C.]. 

Bombejr Public Workt DapaKntenL, Tcduileal Pauer No. 6: Bcifilottcd 
CoBcrete Boot Oonatnietloo (or Vte with CMlIne 1^. By J. M. 
Hackey. AJdXC.E., BxemUve EMlnccr, Bonbay P.W.D. 
ArchMloldoal Survey of India. Vol. xxxvU. Bl|aMT and tta Are{|j> 
teetnra) Rotnaloi, adUi an Hiilorical OuUlna of the 'Adil Shaki Dyoawy. 
By Henry Oouaeoa. M.B.AA. 4o. Bombay 191S. [Oorernmeat 
Central rram, Boeatey). 

Rnniiah Church Woodwork: A Study in Craftnuaaiblp duilnit the 
Madleval Panod A.D. 12SO-1650. By P. B. Howard and K H. Croaaley. 
Sm. to. Loiid. 1017. S0a.iiet. (B. T. Bataforel, I.Wn 94 High Holhom) 
WanDlos BuUdiM by Hot Water. A Praettcal Trratiac. By PtoderirV 
W.Dyi.M.R.!. Sod ad. reiimd. So. Load. 1917. m tE-AR-F. 
Spoo. 57 Rayatarint]. 

Building CooimetiOD 


Drawlag. By Richard B. Raton. Part lU. 
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The R.I.B.A. Record of Hononr: Fifty-first List. 

Killed inaction. 

Davison, W. Rupert, Middlesex Regiment. Killed 
in action on 20th November 1917. 

Rupert Davinoa. bom in 1881, son of Mr. T. Raftlrs 
Davison {Bon. A.] received his aruhitcctursl training in 
the offico of .Mr. W. Baldwin, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Specialising in housing and cottage design, in which be 
did much .sound work, he was awarded by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens third premium in the Dm7y Bail dottago Com- 
netition, and designed a cottage which waa the oeotrol 
featnre in the Ideal Homes E^^bition at Olympia. In 
oonjunotion with Messrs. Alfred Cox and Trimnell he 
designed and carried out the Wakefield Publio Library. 
woD in competition. He was a regular exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and his work was frequently illustrated, 
(n the war he had done valuable work in railw^ engineer¬ 
ing and had been formally transrerred to the R.E., when 
be was suddenly recalled to bis old regiment at the Front 
where he mot his death. 

Mdiiary Axoarde. 

Mauls, Captain Henry P. G., Hon. Artillery Com¬ 
pany, M.C. [F.], who was specially mentioned 
in Sir D. Haig’s di.ipatch of 7th November for 
distinguished and gallant services and devotion 
to duty, has been awarded the D.S.O. 

Wicks, Captain Herbert Graham, R.F.A. [Sf«(2etrt]. 
Awarded the Military Cross. 

Oaptain Wicks, on Ms own initiative, vent to an explod¬ 
ing ammanitioD dump, brought in three wounded men and 
directed oUiors to safety. During the whole two hours in 
whioh he was thus engaged the dump was under heavy fire 
and ahclls were exploding in all directions. 

McDermott, Lieut. (Acting Captain) Walter Kings¬ 
ley, 6th Buffs (late of E. Kent Rcgb.). Men¬ 
tioned in Dispatches {Times, 19th December). 

ProiMtions and AjtpoinUinenU. 

Lieut. R. V. T. Sewell. R.E. [Licentiatol, promoted Captain 
and Adjutant to C.B.E.. 3rd Army Troops, 

2nd Lieut. R. Norman MacKellar [A], promoted Lieut.. 
R.aA. 

2ad Liout. H. W. I>ockton [Lioeafiote], Royal Engineers, 
promoted Lieutenant. 

Lco.-Cpl. B. R. Gribban M.]. Highland Ught Infantry, 
gasettod 2nd Lieut. Northumberland Fusillere. 

Mr. Ilobert W. Carden [A.], granted a oomtnisston as 
lieutenant, R.E, 

Mr. Arthur P. Wicktmden [A-h promoted Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R. 
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Gr«etin;s to Members oo Service. 

Some few days before Christmas a Card of Greeting 
was addressed from the Institute to every member 
and Student of the Institute serving with the Forces, 
the card being sent out to the last known address. 
The Greeting read as follows ; 

WITH KXKDUBST thoughts 

aiTi) GfixxnHGS moM the 

PRKUDIXT AKD COUNCIL OF 

THE BOYAJ. INSrmrTB or 

BKITISH AaCHTTBCTS TO ALL 

MBMBKIUS A STUDKNTS B.LB.A. 

SOW SBBVISO WITH HIS 
UAJBSTY'S rOBCBSL 

A lieutenant serving in France, responding to the 
Greeting, says: “ It is very good and pleasant to 
receive such things out here, but to know that we are 
remembered by our colleagues at home is the most 
delightful of all.** 

The British Museoni. 

The Institute joined in the protest against the 
commandeering of the British Museum for the pur- 
pckses of the Air Board, and the following letter was 
addressed by the President to every member of the 
War Cabinet : 

“ On behalf of the Boyal Institute of British 
Architects I beg respectfully to submit that the 
taking over of tltt British Museum for the use of the 
Air Ministry is greatly to be deprecated, unless under 
pressure of the most urgent national necessity. 

** The use of the buil^gs for the purposes con¬ 
templated would no doubt involve alterations, which 
must ooDsidsrably increase the risk of fire ; h\xt the 
gravest objection to the proposal is that tJie inter¬ 
ference witn the legitimate use of Museum for an 
indefinite period must be most prejudicial to the 
higher interests of education and art." 

A reply has been received from the War Cabinet 
stating t^t it has been found possible to avoid taking 
over Museum as intended. 

Tbe R-l.B.A. and the Allied Societies: A Meeting at 
Manchester. 

The President and other representatives of the 
Institute and of the Allied Societies were the gueets 
of the Manchester Society of Architects on the occa¬ 
sion of a joint Committee meeting held at Manchester 
on the 12th of la^t month. The put pose of the Com¬ 
mittee will appear in the report to be issoed later, but 
members present, and especially those from London, 
wish to talre the first opportunity of expressing 
publicly their warm appreciation of the exceedingly 
kind and hospitable reception accorded them by the 
President and members of the Manchester Society. 
The gathering at the Society’s very comfortable head¬ 
quarters at St. Mary’s Parsonage was an exceptionally 
representative one, nearly all the Allied Societies 
Wing represented, and mostly by their Presidents. 


The latter were in conference early in the day, the 
London members joiued them at about 3.30 p.m., and 
the business part of the programme lasted till nearly 7. 
The company then adjourned to the Midland Hotel as 
guesta St the Manchester Society’s Annual Dinner, 
which had been arranged specially for that evening in 
honour of the visitors. The President, Mr. J. B. Gass, 
who presided, ga\'o in a very felicitous speech the 
toast of the evening, “ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” The response showed how peculiar!}' 
representative the gathering was, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Searle.<t-Wood and lib. Slater respond¬ 
ing for England; Mr. J. B. Dunn (of Edinburgh) for 
Scotland ; Mr. Kaye Parry (President of the Instituti' 
of Ireland) for Ireland; and Mr. Gook Bees (President 
of the South Wales Institute) for "Wales. The evening 
—indeed, the whole visit—^was a very agreeable one 
and the feebng wa.s shared by all that it had been a 
very wise move indeed to hold the meeting at one of 
the Allied centres. Apart bom the special business 
of tlie meeting, the occasion afforded opportimity for 
the clearing up t>f possible misunderstandings and led 
to a valuable interchange of ideas and exMrienoes 
which will, it is hoped, bear fruit in a mutual broaden¬ 
ing of views and sympathies and in a knitting together 
of the parent body with its widely scattered members, 
the one aim animating all being to work together in 
unison for the advancement of architecture and the 
well-being of the profession. 

On View at the Institute. 

The walls of the Iitstitute look particularly forlorn 
now that the pictures have been removed into a place 
of safety, and members will therefore be the more 
grateful to Mr. A. E. Henderson, R.B.A., F.S.A. 
[LieentiaU\ for the loan of a fine specimen of his work 
which was on view at the recent annual exhibition of 
the Boyal Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street. 
The picture has been hung in the entrance hall at 
9, Conduit Street. The work is entitled “ Byzantine 
Splendour,** and represents the Empress Theodora, 
wife of JustirisD, feavirg the latter’s palace at 
Constantinople to go by barge to the summer ^lace 
on one of the islands in the ^a of Marmora. Full of 
fine Byzantine imaginings and rich in Eastern colour¬ 
ings, t££ work both in its conception and execution is 
altogether admirable, and Mr. Henderson is to be 
sinoerely congratulate upon his achievement. It is 
evident that he has travelled much in the F<s6t,and he 
has imparted to his wodr the true Oriental spirit. An 
interesting description of the picture from the painter’s 
own pen will be found in the November issue of the 
JouAKAL, page 13. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Henderson won the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 with a series of 
masterly studies of interiors and decorative details of 
famous buildings at Bavenna, Monrealc, San Lorenzo, 
Palermo, Venice, Florence, etc. The Library has a 
photomphic reproduction of the entire set. He acted 
as architect to the excavations of Ephesus, directed 
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by Mr. D. G. Hogarth for the Triisteea o£ the British 
Museum in 1904-6, and desmibed by Mr. Henderson 
in a Paper read before the Institute and published 
with numerous illustrations in the Journal for 
6th December 1908. Members will recall his two 
fine drawings which in pre-raid days hung near the 
entrance to the Common Boom, illustrating the 
author’s ideas for the restoration of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the Croesus structure (seventh cen¬ 
tury B.c.) and the Hellenistic (fourth century b.c.). 
Por some time Mr. Henderson was the able acting 
Curator of the Gefiery Museum in Kingsland Koad, 
and the excellent arrangement of the exUbits there is 
to a lai^e extent due to him. 

George Hubbard [P.]. 

Restrictions on Building after the War. 

Space admits of but a very brief precis of the dis¬ 
cussion on Mr. Wills’s resolution brought forward at 
the Business Meeting on Monday, the 7th. The 
salient wints—the resolution, the amendmento pro¬ 
posed, ^e decision of the meeting, and the voting— 
are recorded in the Minutes [see p. 71], and need net 
be repeated here. Mr. Mark Judge, it will be seen, 
withdrew the amendment he had given notice of on 
Mr. Wills recasting his resolution, which as originally 
framed was open to a construction he did not intend. 

Mr. W'lLLS, in moving bis resolution, dealt mth two 
subjeota which he said might be taken to be correlated-^ 
viz., the questions of housing and of control of bnilding 
after the war. He contended that the urgenoy of the 
housing question had been greatly exaggerated. The 
autboDtioe seemed tn 1)e unduly inHuenced by popular 
agitation and were disposed to initiate new departures 
inthout sufficiently sifting evidenoe. The present demand 
for housing rested partly on a foundation of sand. The 
amount and distribution of housing depended on the 
nature and extent of trade and of agriculture. Trade 
would be enormously affected by the conditions of peace, 
which were wholly uncertain. Much as it was desirod 
to see more land under cultivation it reraaiiiod to be seen 
whether aoffioieot inducements could be otfered to the 
fanning industry to bring about the desired result. 
Again, there wore no data to go upon as to the numben 
a-no would emigrate after the war. In face of these an* 
certain factors it was impossible to arrive at reliable 
ebatistiea on the subjeet of housing. TUI the last eight 
or nine j'ean private enterprise had been responsible Tor 
the provision M about 97 percent, of the accommodation 
reotured. Largely in ooosequenoe of the ^nance Act of 
1909 tho amount of housing was first halved and then 
still further reduced. The Act cost more to administer 
than it prodnoed, and the Institute ought to add its voice 
to those who have urged the Government to amend it so 
that private enterprise may no longer be discouraged. 
Elefonns wem also possible in our system of rating which 
would relieve building of all classes—and especially 
housing—of a grievous burden, and make it possible to 
build for rents which oouid be paid by the worker and do 
away with the neceesity for State subsidies. For tho 
foregoing reasons he was opposed to the Government 
maintsimng control of building after the war. If great 
schemes of State-aided housing were to be carried out the 
authorities concerned would be in a position to give largo 
orders for materials which would place them in a favours 
position as compared with private individuals and they 
would secure precedence of supply. A last and selfish 


eonsidcration aaa: “What are areliitoctH going to get 
out of housing?’* Remarkably little in his opinion, 
seeing that every authority in the country had its sur¬ 
veyor, engineer, or architect, and that under whatever 
name he was o^led the hulk of tho eioctors’ reptesenta- 
tives consider he is an authority on roattara of building 
and the planning and construction of streets. Oouid it be 
supposed that many of these authorities s’ould obtain 
outside help for which they would have to pay fees ? 
They could not expect any such thing; neither was it 
expedient that architects should by agitation in the 
matter provoke bad feeling, especially as ucy were bound 
to come out undcr-dogs in the end. 

Mr. JoHK Slatbb [F.] said ho would second the resolu¬ 
tion. but ou slightly diftcrcit grounds. Architeots, dur¬ 
ing the last three yean, hsd been suffering from a con¬ 
dition of affairs which had reduced some of them to penury 
and had sadly impoveiishod a great many others. They 
had, however, bornn all without complaint, feeling that 
it was their duty to do so in the interests of the country. 
But if further rrstrictions were to be imposed after the 
war, they must reconsider their )iostlon. He did not- 
think it possible to appoint a body of individuals who 
would be so rompetent. and so impartial, as to lie able to 
say. without inflicting grave injustice, that certain build¬ 
ings should bo proceud<^ with and that others should not. 
The question did not affect architects alone; it affected 
the whole commonity. It was hoped that there would be 
founded here a number of industries whioh had been a 
monopoly of*Germany, and those industries would want 
buildings to accommodato them. Snob buildings ought 
to be allowed to be put up with the least poasino delay 
after the war. Again, municipalities and other public 
bodies had had their ia^ buildings stopped for yean, 
which meant to the ratepayers a considerable increase 
in expenditure- No obstaolo ought to be placed in the 
way of those buildings being proceeded with. Individual 
enterpriees would also want onildings to enable them to 
increase their businesses. It had been hinted that tho 
chief problem was the housing of the working classes. 
Rut what was the use of having a large bousing sohems if 
they starved the indu<>trial cntc^rises which gave people 
employment? He did not think this was a questmn 
affecting architeots alone ; a great principle was involved. 
He had no wish to oppose the Oovemment; he wanted to 
convinoc tlmm. In the majority of caaes artificial Acts 
whioh resulted badly wore promoted by people who were 
ignorant of the oircumstanoee of tho oaac. It was most 
deeirable that the Government and the oflficials oonoemed 
should know the oircumstaneea. Ho seconded the resolo- 
tion on national and not on selfish grounds only. 

Mr. R. J. Axobc [F.] said that if official architecture 
were urged ae an argument in favour of the resolution, he 
should vote against It. His Majesty's Office of Works 
wore very largely concerned in the erection of dwellings 
for the working elasees, and some of them were moat ex¬ 
cellent buildings. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] said that it had been ex¬ 
pedient and right for the (^vemment to have control over 
building during the war. but that anoh control should con¬ 
tinue a&r the war would be nnwiss and highly inexpedient. 
With regard to housing, he gathered that it was the in¬ 
tention of the authorities to set up, or at any rate the 
authorities wore being urged to set up, an entirely new 
Department, whioh meant probably standardisation of 
plans <and the employment of many hundreds of men in 
this particnlar Department for the designing of houses for 
the working classes. That Department would be fatal 
to the proper execution of cottages in different parts of 
tbe Ki^dom where the materials appertaininfi; to those 
localities must be brought into play in the design and 
erection of the bnildings- He should be very sorry if the 
Institute were to become party to the formation of a 
Oovemment Department whick would %are under its 
control the bnitding of half a millloD houses. Those 
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houses ought to be left to private enterprise, as before, 
instead of the Government making huge giMta lor tbom. 
Reading the speeches at the meetings wnich hsd taken 
place on ^is subject, it would be lound that the main 
object was the building of houses at the expense of the 
upper and middle elaasea, in order that tho so^^led work* 
ing classes should have their cottages at less than their 

S roper value. He supported most cordially the object 
[r. Wills had in view, and ha hoped the Institute would 
send a strong protest to tho Govomment against tho con* 
tinnaoco of the restrictions. 

Professor 8. D. Asshbad [H] said he could not support 
the rrsoiutiOD. If taken literally it was too ambiguous, 
and il not taken litorally it was too crude. There was 
no doubt that the housing question was largely at the 
root of the matter. But tho resolution did not refer to 
housing: it only suggested it in a very ambiguous wa^. 
He did not thinlc tlmt the Institute, as a body of aiebi* 
teota, was competent to decide aa to whether houses were 
wanted or not. It was generally recognised that some 
half-million houses would be wanted after the war; also 
that 75,000 houses had been built annually previous to 
the war, of which about 06 per cent, had been built by 
private enterprise. It was also well known that when there 
bad been a shortly of houses owing to a rii>e in the cost of 
materialB, pco^c had crowded into houses the rents of 
which had not been raiiard proportionately with the cost 
materials. If we did not have an abnormal number of 
hoosee immediately after the war, we should have extra¬ 
ordinary and abnormal c-rovding, and some extraordinary 
method must be adopted to cope with it. He was stroi^y 
of opioion that the Government ought to assist housing. 
Even if they did assist, they would never be able to build 
anything like the number of houses that would be wanted 
at once. There would still be plenty of room for the 
private owxker. There was, of (wune, the difficulty that if 
the Govemnent granted funds for housing, the private 
owner would have a greater difficulty in competing. He 
could, however, always become a contractor; for there 
would be an enormous amount of contracting to be done, 
M regards the architect, everything pointed to the fact 
that ^ would hare a far larger share in these bousing 
schemes than he had ever had before. 

Mr. Wills, replying to the President, said that his 
resolution meant that there should be no restriction on 
building at all. Tho threatened restriction was due 
mainly to the fact that thr Government considered a very 
big programme necessary, and they considered that unless 
other forms of building were restneted, there would not 
be enough materials or enough labour to carry that pro* 
gramme out 

Mr. W. Hkhsy Wflrrx [/.] said that the construction of 
cottages for tho working classes might not affect archi* 
teots very materially, because it would probablv drift into 
a comparatively few bauds, and be done under the different 
local authorities. It was the oessation of all other work 
that affected them; and that, he thought, was what Mr. 
Wills especially mesait. Alter peace was restored the 
first thing to be considered was to produce work for the 
wlude nation. That for s certain time after poaco the 
whole body of the building trade should be employed In 
creating homes for the workingpcople seemed an extra¬ 
ordinary positioa tn take np. ^le great thing would be 
to try to encourage trade to jiromots all the industries 
that ncocssitatod building. U^nless we got a freo hand 
and fair oompotition, we should be cheel^, and checked 
just at the wrong stage. After the war peox»Ie must be 
eneouraged to put thmr money into bricu and mortar 
again as they used to do before the Flnauee Act. But 
this cannot m doue if we have a Oovemment Uepartmeot 
sot up to control the general building trade. We ought 
to put it forward in precise language that it is nccessarv 
to encourage investment in property in England, ff 
every man mad his freehold, he would be a stronger patriot, 
and that was the point which needed to be put very clearly 


before the Govemmeut. He would like to see the resohi- 
tiOD strengthened by some wording to the eticot that the 
development of private entarp^rise should be encouruged. 

Mr. Geoxor Hobbabd, F.s.A. [F.], said that if the 
Government were to embark on the provision of working* 
claM dwellings and lot them at rents which did not pay a 
■top would be put to private enterprise altogether. 

Mr. H. B. Ckrswsll [F.] said he was very glad tn 
support the resolution, but was disappointed that it did 
not go further. In attackiog what was ohiefly a prin* 
ciple of finance and a politictU queation we should not go 
very far. We did not tackle these subjects on a proper 
plan. Bince the war we bad been talking about the 
paychoiogical value of education. This was sitogethcr 
toreigu to the times. We had to wake up, to do tlu'ngs, 
drastically and strongly and sincerely. The Institute was 
greatly handicapped by tbe cireumstauce that the mem- 
lH*rs of the Council bad often to act contrary to their 
own interests. If we were going to approach Government 
organisations, it must he done without any feeling of dis¬ 
advantage to the members of Ckianeil who had to force 
these things on the Government’s attention. The proposal 
that the Institute should approach the Government 
organisation concerned was not suffirientiy drastic to be 
effective. He should like to see ms^ other matters 
grouped with Mr. Wills's resolution, ^hoy were aware 
that the Oovemment were going to undertake housing and 
educational schemes on a large scale. It was np good 
attempting to interfere with tut. But what they could 
do was to see that the positioQ of architects wan secure in 
those. enterx>rises. He would therefore like to see some¬ 
thing in the form of a manifesto which embraced all these 
questions. That manifesto should be aimed and sup¬ 
ported by all tho arehitectural bodies throughout the 
country, and it should clearly state the interests of archi¬ 
tecture, more than tho interests of architects, but still 
keeping that also to tbe fore, so that tbe authorities might 
be made fully aware of what they were ignorant. They 
should also be made aware—which was much more impor¬ 
tant—that they had tbe weight and the impulse of the 
architectural profession behind the reference to them. 
That, by reason of its sheer balk, would carry weight and 
enforce attention. 

Mr. Akoxl suggested that Ohambers of Commerue 
should be one of the *' other bodies ’’ referred to in the 
resolutioti: they would carry great weight if they were 
associated with it. 

Mr. 1). B. Ntvni [F.] said he ^reed with Mr. Wills that 
the Government should not give one class of building 
preference over others after the war. Architects should 
get thedr opportunity, and the building trades should get 
theire to carry on the work, and as nearly as possible under 
normal conditions. 

Mr. Bkbrars Dicksxb [F.] said that the main issue 
was that tho Oovemment, in the interests of the country, 
had found it necessary to impose restrictions because of 
the war. Those restrictions were affecting arohitccts, tbe 
building trades, and others concerned to a far greater ex¬ 
tent than any other business. Architects had l^n harder 
hit than any other body of men in the country. They had 
submitted to those restrictions without complaint because 
they were necessary to enable the war to be w'on. But 
there was no reason for oontinuiug those restrictiona after 
the war. He heartily supported Mr. Wills, but thought 
he had not gone quite far enough. He referred to the 
restrictions on bulling, but he sbotild group with it allied 
trades, because there were other trades which were mixed 
up with building, but would not bo included where build¬ 
ing only was mentioned. It ought to be made clear that 
the war rvstrictiona as such should be removed at the 
eariiest possible moment. With regard to the co-operation 
of other bodies, he wss sure the District 8nrveyon, of 
whom he had the honour to be President, would oo-operate 
in any action that might be settled upon. 

Mr. H. V. L ixcuxsTBB [F.] iiointed out that there must 
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be demobtliKAtion of jnateri&l m well m of meo, that the 
Oovemmcol rnost take a hand at reatorioff things to a 
normsJ state. Just os they must take a hana in restoring 
men to their normal oooDpatlons. The whole question was 
of greater complexity than many seemed to think. He 
agreed with everything that had b««n said with regard to 
the imi>ortauce of the Institute being properly represented 
in any oonfcrencea which might arise on tius qnestioo. 
But ho strongly deprecated at the present moment their 
doing Sknything which would tie their hands in any repre* 
Mentations they were making to the Government. It was 
too loon yet to forward a definite resolution ; it would 
^aoe them in a false poation. A very appropriate Joint 
Committee had been formed, and ho was sure the Preai* 
dent would sympathetically adopt any suggestions for its 
enlargement by co-opting members from other bodies 
interested in this question. He si^gested that that Com¬ 
mittee should fully oonidder the difncultiea ariang from the 
world shortage of building materials and report to a joint 
meeting as soon as it was in a position to do so. 

Mr. C. T. RxTTHKjr [i*.], referring to Mr. Wills’s state¬ 
ment that 97 per cent, of the houses required were built by 
private enterprise, suggested that that was not quite 
accurate. If bo had stated that 07 per cent, of the houses 
treetfd wen erected by private enterprise be would have 
been perhaps more correct. In Sontb Walea, where he 
came iroro, some yean before the war there was a shortage 
of 50,000 workmen’s houses. The importance of getting 
back trade after the war had been mentioned, but they 
would never get back trade in South Wales unless the 
workmen were housed- Sooth Walea was a very diffieult 
area; it was almost a hotbed of disputes. A year or so 
ago the ** Industrial Vnrest Commission ” in taldng evi¬ 
dence foimd that the lack of houses for the working clsases 
was the main cause of indastrial unrest. There were in 
South Wales hundreds of bouses where the beds wem never 
oold; they were used for twenty-four hours everyday. It was 
all very well to talk about building factories, but it was no 
good building factories unless there were men to work in 
them, and they wonld not get the men if there was a revo¬ 
lution. He felt sure that houring most be put before 
everything. ITnlesR the Government took in band this 
matter very strongly and handled it very carefully there 
would certainly be, in some areas, indastrial revolution. 
Whatever may have been the reason, private enterprise 
had been unable to tackle the job. They might take it 
from him that the Government would see that the hnoses 
were provided firet. 

Mr. H. H. W 1001 .B 8 V.-ORTB [F.] said it was impossible 
for the normal to be resumed immediately after the war. 
For one thing there would be no shipping to spare to carry 
tha material. Government control there must be, muon 
as we disliked it. 

Bir Abtpr Wrbb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. [F.] said the 
subject was one that it was imperative the Institute 
should take a lead in and that tne world should know 
the view that the Institute took. Architects, for three 
and a half years, had suffered willingly for the great eausc. 
During all that time building hod been practically stopped. 
And no kinder hand could have been chosen to stop it 
than the hud of the late President of the Institute. He 
had done it in a way that oould not be excelled for tact, 
kindness and sympathy. But while they had suffered 
so mnoh when there was reason for it they were not di»- 
pMsd, when the reason was gone, to suffer in the same way 
in the future. Therefore some snch course should be taken 
as that suggested by Hr. Wills. There were rumours that 
there would be restriotions of very serious importonoc. 
That made them nerybus and irritable. It wss of the 
first importance that the building trade, and the arehiteote 
at the head of it, should know wlmt was in the minds of the 
authorities. It was thoir busineoi, as a public institution, 
to put before the authorities, os clearly as postible, that 
they considered it extremely unfair that certain Uses of 
building work should be given pieferenoe over others. He 


was sure the authorities u’ould be glad to know the views 
of the Institute on the question. It was not easy to say 
there should be no control; but they wanted to know 
how far it was necuRBary. The Government ahould be in 
possession of the fact that the liistitute was Rtrunffly op¬ 
posed to it, as it would be unjust, not only to orcnitecta, 
but to builden* and to the public. A largo number of 
oommurcial firms had had to postpone the extension of 
their works to meet German aoropotition, and those firms 
certainly ought to be able to proceed after the war with 
enlargomonta of their works so a« to be in a position to 
comi>ete with Germans. All ihrso things ought to be 
argued and talked over before the Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee or other Department of the Government. 

Mr. J. 8. OiBaOK (F.] Boid that the question had been 
fogged by the introduction of social, political and economic 
qucBtions. which for present purposes might easily have 
Iteen left out of the matter. It- was obvionn, as had been 
pointed out with regard to the districts of tiouth Wales, 
that the great wont of housoB for the working classes 
shoold bo suptdied before workmen could be employed 
in factoricB. But the Inatitutc net-d not touch on tiuit 
subject. The working man bad quite Bufiicieiit political 
organisations to put niA vieui'H befote the (iovemment. 
All that architects were concerned with was that these 
houses should bo worthy of the best sldU of the architects 
of the day, to make them comfortable and convenient 
residences for the people. And the two things could run 
very well together. When Mr. Adahead stated that, in 
his view, the Oovemment should practically subeidise 
housing of the working classes, and that the private oon- 
troator could compote against them, he apparently did 
not see the absurdity of ms argument, for it was not poe- 
stbln for any private builder or contractor to oompete 
against a Government granting subsidies. That, how¬ 
ever, was not the point. The point they wished to im- 
preas upon the Government was that during the war, for a 
proper purpoee, architects, and their clients, bad suffered 
restrictive upon building, and thoy were determined, if 
they could poMibly effect it, that those reetrictions should 
be removed the moment peace was declared. He wanted 
to see, after the war, as far as it was humsniy posoibU, the 
old free trade in building- If the Government embarked 
upon schemes for g^ranting sribBidies for tpcoiol classes they 
were in a favourame pOBition to buy at any price—because 
it was the money of the public they were buying with— 
all the building materials they wanted, and the private 
builder oould only boy what was left, if by the good grace 
of the Covemme'nt be oould get that But surely com¬ 
mercial people who wished to extend their factories, build¬ 
ings which meant the production of increased wealth to 
the community, wore not to be at the mercy of some 
Govemment Deportment which said, “ Beoauae your 
boilding is in Oxmrd Street you will not get leave to erect, 
but if your building is in the Bromjiton Road you mhj." 
He fervently hoped that the Institute would lay before 
the Oovemment, in the strongest possible manner, its 
firm conviution that when the war ceaaod all the present 
restrictions must be removed and the boilding tiWe be 
restored to ita previous open oonditioo. 

Mr. Abthvb Kkbb (|F.] said he did not think the meet¬ 
ing would be wise in adopting the resolution os it stood. 
He thought they should first ascertain whether the Govern* 
ment proposed to continue the restrictions, and, if that 
were tlieir intention, to ascertain their reason for ft. To 
pass such a xeaolution without knowing more of the pur¬ 
pose of the Government would be a mistake- 

Mr. \ViLl3 observed that when on official of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, in a conversation at hiK ow n office, pre- 
Buppoaed that a state of control over building would be 
continued after the war, it might be taken for granted that 
such a restriotion was in the mind of Lhe Government. He 
was speaking with good authority when he said that 
recently a small meeting was held at which it was stated 
that the Govemment oonsidered that not only the bmlding 
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tr*do but all tb« other trades of the voontry shoald ba 
placed tinder control after the war. Aasuming, however, 
that his information was not absolutely correct, the 
Government bad got a perfect answer. It oould tell 
them at once that there was no ground for thoir feats. 

Mr. Bbrsasd PtCKsai pointed oat that the Ministry 
of BaooosirueUoo had already ap^winted a Committee, 
oonsistinj of Mr. James Carmichael, Sir John Waiters, Ur. 
Shirley Mnn, Mr. Storrs, and Mr. Walter Smith, to con¬ 
sider this very question of restrictions on building, etc., 
after the war, and one of the items of the reference ran, 
*' In the event of the supply of material or labour being 
insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to consider 
the principles and method by which the priority of various 
claims should be settled.** Priority was what the architect 
was faced with in the presence of this war, and the restric¬ 
tions which have been neoessary. It was an easy matter, 
when restrictions were ooor impoaed, to keep them on, 
instead of snstitating diSerent ones. 

Trk Prbsids)>t said he felt some diffidenoe in speaking 
on the subject because he wss at the present moment 
engaged in connection with these very restrictions on 
building: be was a member of the Department. He 
entirely agreed with everything that had ^en said as to 
the objection against restrietion. But nobody knew at 
the preaemt time what were going to be the oon^tions, 
either as regards labour or material, after the war. The 
Government iteelf did not know whether restrictions would 
be neoessaiy or not. They were, to s ^at extent, work¬ 
ing in the dark. But they were trying to provide for 
contingencies. That being the ease, it seemed to him that 
the Institute ought not to commit iUelf to anyttJng so 
definite as this resolution. He was speaking now not as 
President, but as an ordinary &lember. He should have 
felt much more comfortable about the resolution if tbs 
wording were to run t “ To take steps to represent to the 
Government that the present restrictioiw on building 
ehould be entirely removed at the earliest poseible moment 
after the signatore of paace.** 

Mr. Woonwann: ‘'The earliest powubic moment** 
0 )^ be twenty yearn after. 

^BB PaBsmiKT: The conditions may possibly be 
such On the eonoiusiOQ of peace that, as there may not 
be enough material to go round, somebody must have the 
preference, and it womd devolve upon somebody to say 
who was to have it. Should the resolution be carried he 
assumed that it would be the intention of the meeting 
that it should go to the Conference which was now sitting. 

Mr. WoonwARn: The meeting should be clear that, 
although we agree that this resolution should be put 
before tlus Oonieienoe, it is certainly with tho idea tnat 
ultimately it shall go from that Conferenoe to the Govern- 
meat as the resolution of (he Institute. If it is not agreed 
to by tbc Conference, of coune it would come back here. 

Mr. A. R. Jbhmbtt [F.] said if the wording of the resolu¬ 
tion could be altered as the President suggested, he would 
sup|>ort it with pleasure. 

Mr. Hbrbsbt Shxphsrd [.4.] said that Hr. Wills’s 
resolution pot on tho Council the duty of taking steps to 
represent this matter to the Government. As a member 
of the Oounvil, be should feel it to bo their duty to npresent 
to the Goveramcat, and to the Goveroment alone, the 
resolution carried at this meeting. 

Mr. Wills : In conjonctioo with other bo^es. 

Mr. Artrok Cbow [J*.} said be did not think the lesolu- 
(ton should go forward in its present form after the expres- 
xions of opinion agsintt it. Many members of the Insti¬ 
tute took tb<< view that the Government should be suppor¬ 
ted In their control, especially with regard to a preference 
for building for bousing porpoars. He thought the refer- 
c'ufc! to the Cnminittee spi»inti*d bv tho Ministry of 
Reconstruction wan eaiwblc of a much wider interj^Kta- 
tlon than hail been put upon it. There were vertMn 
vHsentiai industries in regard to which we had been in the 
past dciHfndent u{>oo enemy countries, but which were now 


to be our own national concern. These industries re¬ 
quired factories, and H would be wise to concentrate on 
these quite as muen as on working-class dwellings. The 
Goveroment might consider that these matters should 
have priority over the building of mansions for the rich. 

The speaker concluded by moving an amendment in 
the terms suggested by the President. The result and the 
Bubsequent proceedings are sufficiently recorded in the 
Minutes [page 71]. 

The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 

Anangements have been made ior the reading of a 
paper on the RebuiJding of London after the Glreat 
Kre, bj Mr. Walter 6. B^, at the General Meeting of 
the lofititnte on the Ith March. Mr. Bell, who is a 
brother of l^fr. R. Aiming Bell, has been working for 
some years on a detailed history of the Fire of 1666, 
which win possibly be published before the end of the 
present year. It will be recalled that there is no 
proper history of the Gbeat Fire. Mr. Bell’s material 
on the rebuilding is entirely new, having been col¬ 
lected by himself with great labour from the Minutes 
of the CSty Corporation and Craft Guilds, Privy Coun¬ 
cil, Surveyors’ returns, building aooounts (Wren’s 
and others), memoirs and letters, substantially all of 
which are still in manuscript. The conclusions based 
upon them are that the struggle to restore the city 
was much more severe and the time taken in rebuild¬ 
ing much longer than the inscriptions on the Monu¬ 
ment and popular belief would lead one to suppose. 
Mr. Bell’s Paper will be illustrated by slides showing 
a survey of the mios, model plans for the new city, 
types of houses raised under the Rebuilding Act, etc. 
The meeting commences at 4 p.m., and members are 
requested to invite to the meethig any of their friends 
interested in the subject. 

Etmes TeatimoniRl SeboUrsbip. 

Mr. Hastwell Grayson (F.j, one of the Trustees of 
the Elmes Testimonial Fund, aTites:—When Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes died a fimd was raised, the income to 
go to the widow and son and the capital to found a 
scholanhip in Architecture and the Fine Arts. The 
son survived until last year. The Trustees have now 
drawn up rules in accordance with the Trust Deed. 
The Scholarship will be of the annual value of £S0, and 
is limited to candidates under twenty-three years of 
age, who have attended varioa.s specified schools for 
boys and girlsin Liverpool. The entrance esamination 
will be held by the Professor of Architecture at Liver¬ 
pool Umvermty, the first examination in next July. 
The succ^aful candidate aill be required either to 
enter the University of Liverpool and to follow the 
course of study qualilpnglor the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture or to follow an approved course of study 
in some other institution of higher education. 

To Members Serving in Egypt. 

Mr. Robert Williaoui [F.] will bv glad if any membeis 
of the architectural profusion .sen,*iag with tho Forces in 
Egypt at any time will uomniunicato with him at St. 
David's Buildings, Charali Bmacl-cl-Din, Cairo. 


NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS 
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MINUTES. 

At a Guueral Mcotiug (BuRinMe) of the Session 1017>18, 
held Monday. 7th January, 1918, at 8..70 p.m.—Prpsent: 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Preattfeni, in the Chur; 27 Eellowa 
(inolnding 8 members of tho Council), 7 Associates (in¬ 
cluding 1 member of the Council), and I licentiate—the 
Minute of the Meeting held 5th November having been 
taken a« read were signed as correct. 

The President announced that news had been received 
that the following Members and Students had fallen in the 
war: Lance-Corporal Beaumont E. Atidnson, hliddlescx 
jRegiment. LiettUiate : lieutenant Arthur Haines Tucker. 
Royal Sussex Benment, LieentiaU ; lieutcnantJ(Aotiag 
Captain} Henry Carleton Brundle, Lancs Fusiliers, Pro¬ 
bationer ; Sergeant Allen Lionel Froaker, Artists' Rifles, 
Student i Captun George Luard Alexander, Poet Office 
Rifles (attached Staff), Aasoci-ite; Captain Charles Osa- 
coyne, Sherwood Foreeteri!, Owen Jonee Student 1906; 
Captain John Bcedei Matthews, M.C., North .Staffs 
^mmsnt, Student; ReMnald Fowler, AMOCMle. 

Upon the motion of the President it was Resolved that 
the deepest rogrets'of the'Institute for the loss of these 
members be entered on the Minutes, and that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed to their near relatives. 

It was also Resolved that a mossago of the Institnte's 
sinoerest sympathy be conveyed to Mr. Arthur Wells (F.], 
of Hastings, who had lost two sons in the war—^namely, 
2nd Lieutenant Ewart- Linley Wells, Wellington N.Z. 
Infantry : and Lieutenant Ronald Qrabam Wells, Royal 
Sussex Kegimont; and to Mr. T. Raffles Davison [Non. 
.f.], whose son, Mr. W. Rupert- Davison, of the Middlesex 
R^ment, was recently killed in action. 

The decease was also announced of Charles Herbert 
Shoppee. elected Associate 1874, Follow 1889; Walter 
8oott, elected Associate 1888: and Frederick Monti^ 
Gratton, elected Associate 1681, Fellow 1893, pisced on 
Retired Follows’ List 1912. 

Mr. Charles Tamlin Ruthen, attending for the first time 
since his election as Ueentiata, was formally admitted by 
tho Preeident. 

Tho following were elected by show of hands under 
By-law 10: 

As Fellows (10). 

CnawnsLO: Stpvby’ Whitb [Aesociaie, 1892}. 

*HARvBy’: William Albxabdkb [Licentiate], Birming¬ 
ham. 

*JoirB8: Feakcis [LicetUiaie], Manchester. 

*UoRaisB: WiLLTAW Jamss Maruauuks [Licentiate], 
Do met. 

Niool: Gborob Salwat [Aesociate, 1908], Birmingham. 
Niool : JoHR COULBOK [Assoctafo, 1687], Birmingham. 
^PowBLL: Bobbrt SiDsrxT [LiceniuOe]. 

*RtrTH£R: Charlbs Tabclui [lAcentitae], Swansea. 
Shallmar : Hbkry Richard Gxosor Stromo ^Aeeociatc, 
1905]. 

Ticxlb : Arthub Gborob Warrbam [Aseoeiaie, 1911], 
Hong Kong. 

Ab Associatrs (5). 

Bbbston : HtTMTintBy Albbbt [Student, 1904], Egypt. 
CoATBS: Harold Fbbwicx [Npeci'af Exarntnoltoit], Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Hbrriqcbs : Bua.s Cormas fSpectol Examination], Bom¬ 
bay. 

Hopb: Archibald Campbell [Special Examination], 
Ontario. 

Ravsok : Thomas [Special Examination.]. 

It was announced that as a result of the Statutory 
Examination held by the Institute in Oetobor, the 
Council had wanted a Certificate of Com^toncy to act 
as a District Surveyor in London to Mr. Henry Colbeck. 
of 26 Bromley Road, Eating, W. 

* These candlSatos have iwwed tbs Bxamiastlon quntlf/fnf for 
'lliH I II i< l> 1111> 


Upon the motion of tho President, M^couded by Mr. 
Georg® Hubbard. P.8.A. [F.], it was Resolved, That the 
heartiest congratulations of the Inetitute be offerc^d to 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. [F.], upon the knightjiood 
which had been recently conferred a])on him. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] moved, in accordance with 
notice, “ That, in view of tho extremely important in- 
torosts involved, this Institute should talic action in con¬ 
junction with other bodies to represent to tho Govern¬ 
ment their strong objection to tho continuance of any 
system of control over building after the War.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Slater [F.]. 

Letters in support of the motion wore read from Mr. 
Harry Gill, President of the Nottingham and Derby 
Arohiteotural Association; Mr. William R. Qleavo [A.], 
of Nottingham ; Mr. Allan J. Pinn [A.], on behalf oi the 
Oounoil of the';Devon and [Exeter Arohjteotural Society; 
and Mr. Robt. G. Wilsom jun. M.], on behsJf of the 
Council of the Aberdeen Society of Architects. 
i^A letter was read from Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Fice- 
Pretideni, sympathising with the motives which prompted 
the resolution but deprecating any such representation as 
the wording of the reaolutioo implied Iwing addressed to 
tho Government. 

Mr. Mark Judge [A.] had given notice to move the 
following amendment: 

” That in the opinion of the Institute great changes are 
necessary in the By-laws and other Regulations in con¬ 
nection with* building conatruction, and that they should 
be sc amended as to give the greatest liberty of action 
where building construction ia carried out under qualified 
direction, under the supervision of the Municipal Autho- 
lity: further,* that thcjCounoil be requested to convene 
a Conference of Corporate Bodies representing Arohiteefa, 
Surveyors and Bailaen and the Associations representing 
Urban and Rural Municipal Authorities to consider and, 
if approved, present a Memorial to the Govemmont^on 
tho matter.” ‘ *v« 

It was objected by various speakers that Mr. Judge's 
proposed motion was not strictly an amendment as it 
dealt with the question of bnildingliy-laws and regulations, 
a point not intended to be raised by Mr. Wills's resolution. 

Mr. Judge expressed bis concurrence with the reasons 
for tJie resolution given by the proposer and seconder, but 
I>oint<d out that its terms were capable of a different 
interpretation, and intimated hie wiUingnees to withdraw 
his amendment if the resolution were modified to meet this 
objection. 

The mover and seconder thereupon conveted the reiio- 
lution to read as follows : That in view of the important 
interests involved, this Institute should, in conjunction 
with other bodies, take steps to represent to the Govern- 
ment the serious objections to the continuance after the 
declaration of peace of tho present war restrictions on 
building. 

Mr. Judge exprensed his satisfaction with the altered 
wording and withdrew his amendment. 

The following took part in the ensuing discussion: 
Mr. R. J. Angel [A.]. Mr. Wro. Woodward [F.], Mr. W. 
Henry White fF.], Professor Adshead TF.], Mr. H-* B. 
Crcswell [F.]. Mr. D. B. Niven rF.], Mr. Bernard Dickseo 
[F.], Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F."], Mr. J. 8. Gibson [F.], 
Mr. C. T. Ruthen [F.], Mr. it. H. Wigglcsworth [F.]. 8ir 
Avton Webb, R.A. [F.], Mr. Arthur Keen IF.]. Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd [A.], and Mr. George Hubbard [F.]. 

The President, speaking as a private member, expressed 
the view that in the present condition of the country’s 
affairs it was not desirable to put the resolution in too 
definite a form ; and suggested that it would meet the 
case if the Government were asked to remove the re¬ 
strictions as soon as possible after the declaration of 
poaco. 

Mr. Arthur Crow [F.] asked leave to put the President’s 
suggestion as an amendment in the foiJowing form—via., 
That in view of the important interests involved, the 
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IiuUtat« ahould, is oonjnnolioD with other bodies, teke 
steps to represent to OoTerament that the present 
lesihotioo on buUdiag shoold be entirelj reaoTed at the 
eaihest posaibie noxo^ after peace is declared. 

ProieseoT Adsbead seconded, and the amendment 
having bMs pnt to the vote was lost on a show of hands— 
8 voting for, 20 against. 

The onginai motion as oomoted wae then pat and 
earned b; 25 against 2. 

The PMident, having mentaoned ths^t a Conference of 
Architects. Sarveyon, and Builders appointed to repre* 
eent the varioos interests inToIved, was now sitting at the 
iMtitute, and that one of the matters under ooniideration 
wae the question of the control of materials, esked if it 
would meet the views of the meeting if the Resointioo, 
having been 6rst reported to the Council, were remitted 
to the Conference referred to in order that joint action 
might be taken. 

The sense of the meeting was understood to be that 
the ConneU itself should take action in acoordance vrith 
the views of the meeting as expreseed in the Resolution. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at 5.20 f».a. 


[P.], and remained with him several yesue ac aaeistant. 
In 1899 he vent out to Shanghai aa assistant in the office 
ot Messrs. MoniBon A Gratton, He was eventnally taken 
into partnerahip and in 1902 acquired the whole business. 
Among his principal buildings at Shanghai were the Palace 
Hotel, the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 
tion’s Buildings, the new “ £wo ” Buildings, and the 
Chartered Bank at Hankow. In. 1901 he retired from 
praotioe and returned to England. 


NOTICES. 

Informal Conference on National Policy of Town Inqirove- 
ment, Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 

An Informal Conference with ^blic Men and 
Writers on “ Thb Nmd for a National Policy 
OP Town Improvement" will take place at the 
Institute on Wednesday, 13th February, at 3 p.m. 
Sir Aston Wbbb, R.A., will preside and the discussion 
will be opened by Mr. A. Oi^utton Brock. 


OBITUABT. 

Sir Swinton Jacob.—The death is announced in his 
seventy-seventh year of Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
Jacob, K.C.I.E., C.V.O., Hon- Associate of the R.LB-A. 
since 1889. At the time of his eieotioa be was a oolonel 
of the Bombay Staff Owps and engineer to the J^pore 
Protected State in Rajputana. magnificent work 

known as the Jej^pore Portfolio of Arcfutedural DeiaiU 
was prepared under his supervision for the Maharajah of 
Jeypon, and publiabed by Quariteb in 1890. When a 
copy of tho work was presented to the Institute by the 
Maharajah, Ooloool Jaoob attended a meeting of the 
Institute a^ gave a deeoription of the Hidian art students’ 
work at the museum eiect^ in Jeypore to commemorate 
the visit of the late King, then I^oe of Wales. The 
Times obituary notice statee that he was the son of Colonel 
W. Jaoob, of the Bombay Attillecy, aiul one of the last 
batch of young men to enter the East India Company’s 
MUitaiy' College at Addieoombe, whence he wae granted a 
diraet oommisskin to the artillery and sent out to India 
tm the macTOw of the Mutiny. In 1883 he qualified as 
snrveyor and oivil eogineer, and after a short time in the 
Bombay Public Works Department, he accepted, in 1866. 
the position of engineer to the Jeypore State, which bo 
filled continuously from the age of 26 to that of 71. He 
was extremely active in mind and body, and tbe State 
owes muoh to bim fev the proeeoutioD of important irriga¬ 
tion schemes and many other developments. He will be 
ohiefiy remembered for his whole-hearted devotion to Indo- 
Sarao^R architecture. EWd^ices of his skill in oom- 
Inniag modem convenience with Eastern traditioii in 
arohitecture are to be found in every pert of Northern 
India. No sooner had be returned to England, in 1911, 
on retiiremeat, than Me name came into pcominenoe in 
oonneetioa with diacusBions as to the most fitting architec¬ 
ture for the new Indian capital at Delhi, and there were 
many strong advocates of an entirely Indo-Saracenic style. 
The Secretary d State associated him with Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Mr. Baker in preparing architectural plans, 
but after a short time he retired from the work oo account 
of failing beMtb. 

Walter Scott, Asaomoti, dectod 1883, died at Penwan^, 
Torquay, on tbe 9th November, at the age of fifty-sevea. 
Mr. Scott served his aitioles with kfr. Rowland Plumbe 


Election of Members, 4Cb March. 

Applications for election in the classes indicated have 
been received from the undennentioned gentlemen. Notice 
of any objection ir ether communication respecting them 
must be sent to the Secretskiy R.LB.A. for submission to 
the Council prior to Monday, 4th February. 

Aa Pkllows (4). 

GBcsxsiJinx: Siojrsv Kvffix [Pitain SludoU, 1891; 
OrisseU Medallist, 1897 ; Qodtoin Bvrear, 1900 ; Asso¬ 
ciate, 1892], 11 Cray's Inn Square. W.O.; and 10 
Powderham Crescent. Exeter. 

Proposers: Rerinald Blomfield, R.A., Ernest New¬ 
ton, A.R.A., and Professor Beresford Pite. 
"H.ismsox: Edwasu Lswie [LiceTUiate], Public Works 
Department, Accra, Gold Coast. West Africa. 

Proposers : A 0. OoUard and the Council. 

*Ju]rBS: Gssald E. ILiocntiaU], Security Biiildit)g<i, 
Auckland. N.Z. 

Proposers: The Council. 

*ST8r>MAX : Abthus J. rAteenlia/e]. >Soath Street. Fara- 
ham ; Tht» Comer, “filford Roiyl. Farnham, Surrey^ 

Proposers : Henry T. Haiv, Enicst Newton, aim 
the Council. 

* Em psoted U« Qaslltffiic Kxsinlnattuii. 

As ASSOCUTS. 

CAMtaoK: Kexxbtr, 2nd Lieut., R.E., 28 Segouliutu 
Terraoc, Carnarvon, North Wales. 

Proposers: The Council. 

As Hon. Assooiats. 

Lbslis : Fbahcis Sstmocr, Colonel R.E., reticod, 24 
Wood Street, Woolwich, &£. 

Proposers: Tbe Council. 


Contents of this Issue. r 
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Arehltects' OAoet to let tor duration ot War: one or two rooms 
on top floor. B^moad Boildinss, Gray's Inn. Address Sseretary 
BXaA.. 9 Ooadult Street. W. 







CO-OPERATION AMONG ARCHITECTS, AND SPECIALIZATION. 

Discussion at the Elet’enth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9th January, 1918. 

Professor Berbs^ord Pitjj [F.] in tliu CU'iir. 


Mr. H. V. LANCllKSTlfiR [F.]: The. overturn of es¬ 
tablished routine effected by the chance from normal 
conditions to those of a war such as is ming waged at 
the present time, if it does not actually evoke new 
ideas, at any rate brings into active expressioD all 
those that have been lying dormant during the ordi¬ 
nary routine of professional or husiness activity. We 
are apt to tolerate many &ulures of organisation and 
method, provided these do not definitely preclude the 
achievements which are the essential aims of our pro¬ 
fessional practice; but at a time like the present, when 
a drastic reintegration of the aspects of life is in pro¬ 
gress, all who nave any mental vitality feel impelled 
to reconsider factom t^t have been disregarded, and 
to consider in what directions there have been pri¬ 
marily poverty in ideals, and, followiiag on that, de¬ 
fects of the methods aimed at securing achievement of 
these ideals. 

Now the broadening of our views as to what archi¬ 
tecture should stand for in national life has been the 
subject at some of the other oonfeienoes, so I am 
limiting m}'self to-day to the consideration of the 
question whether wo architects among ouiselves are 
Maliy organised in such a manner as to enable us to 
give our services in a fashion to secviu the best results 
with a minimum of waste of time and cost. It may, 
I believe, be substantiated that as a profession we 
are extraordinarily wasteful both of our energies and 
of our professConal expenditure, and that moreover wc 
are compelled by our lack of system to devote a large 
pftr^Ttio& of OUT time to duties which do not interest 
us aud for which we ar&not specially qualified. While 
these facts are familiar to most of us, the explanation 
1ms frequently been given that the individualistic 
method from which this state of things arises is essen¬ 
tial to the exercise of our art. Now this contention 
is, I am oonvinoed, a fallacious one, and 1 would ask 
ou to allo'w me to propound my lessors forthis belief, 
will grant that the fi^st and moet imaginstive work 
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is a thing apart from all nuuur oonsidciations suoh us 
those before us. It comes from the hand of the man 
of genius and is appreciated by the few whose culture 
qualifies them to do so; of tt^se few more ace within 
the ranks of the profession than outside it, so that it 
is only comparatively rarely that the demand is made 
for a building solely on the ground of beauty and 
imaginative force. In the great majority of cases the 
demand is for one that fulfils certain practical require¬ 
ments reasonably and economically, while if it simu- 
lates.'in a superficial way, a work of arcbitectuic, that 
is the extent to which those who commission it can 
feel assured that their intentions are achieved. You 
will all agree that the really competent judges of arohi- 
teotural expression, outside the artistic professions, are 
few and far between. 

Granted then that, broadly speaking, architects aru 
the best judges of architecture, it remains to be deter¬ 
mined bow they can organise so that the public will bu 
^ven better rather than inferior designs for buHdings. 
It might be thought that this would demand an altru¬ 
istic attitude on the part of those whose ability in 
design is but mediocre impossible of attainment, but 
I hope to prove that tlus would n(»t be the case. An 
important consideration is the fact that men’s gifts 
vary greatly even within the limits of the activities 
demanded by our profession. The efficient prsotioe of 
architecture mak^ varied demands that can rarely bo 
fulfill^ by one man, however good his abilities and 
training. In ninety-nine oases out of a hundred tlwj 
architect may claim to he skilful in one or two direc¬ 
tions, and if he is wise he supplements his akill in 
othere by ei^rt advice or the judicious selectiw of 
assistants. Now this appears to me a method which is 
usually somewhat of a makeshift and not entirely fair 
to those concerned. The principal is induced to ex¬ 
tend his activity into branches of work for which he is 
less equipped than many others. 1 maintain thatif be 
collaborated tether than employed it would he better 
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(orall concerned including Hmself. You will, I 
accept the axiom that we all prefer doing what we can 
do the beet, and therefore any system that gives a 
man freedom to do only what'he is best qualified to do 
is to be commended. 

Under our present individualistic methods we all 
have to do a great deal that is not particularly our 
mHier or to our taste, while if we collaborated more 
we should be able to divide our work without any loss; 
indeed, with a gain, in the aggregate, so that each 
would be doing exactly what he enjoyed most and 
what he could do the best. Before laying down a pro¬ 
gramme for such co-operation, I should lilffi to outEne 
the varieties of function comprehended in architec¬ 
tural practice. 

To be^n with, there is the tactful approach 
towards thoee promoting an undertaking, the expo¬ 
sitions neoeasary to make it clear that their aims will 
be achieved. Next, there is the logical analpis of re- 
qnirements and the comprehension of what ^ese aims 
are. Then we come to the synthetic studies necessary 
to put in material form the appropriate structure. 
Following this, the architectural expression such a 
structure should take both in mass and detail, which 
is perhaps the only stage of the work that can be de¬ 
fined as purely architectural. 

We now come to a group of proceedings not so 
closely oonneoted with the design as to demand more 
than a Kniring up between the controls in each case ; 
the actual taUng out of quantities or prepsration of a 
schedule has already been cut apart, but many other 
queetions such as the economics of structure std 
material afford opportunities for another type of 
faculty than that of imaginative expression. The 
actual progress of the bt^ding givea opportunities 
again for the exercise of vatioos Inanohes of know- 
Mge even when the whole of the organisation is dele¬ 
gated to a contractor, hut it is an open question 
whetherthisis uniformly the best method of producing 
a fine building, and, if it were not employed, a further 
demand in the way of organisation would be made on 
the architect. Following the actual building it has 
frequently been recognised as desirable that the archi¬ 
tect should complete his work by designing and oon- 
trolEng the fittings, working plant, furniture, eto. It 
is very desirable that this course should be ^opted, 
but here again the designer is apt to be overburdened 
if he has not the support of others technically quaU- 
f^cL Lastly, the interim and final adjustment of 
paymeaitn and accounts are matters with which the 
architect, as such, need only be in touch to a minor 
extent. 

It appears to me obvious that, while the maohinery 
just cited as neoeasary for the control of s building 
can be organised by one man, it is for at least two 
reasons nndesirahle that it should he. First, for 
the reason that at various stages quite different 
quahfications take the dominant place; and, secondly, 
for the reason that in the majority of instanoes it will 
not be the probable architectural character of the 


building that will dictate the selection of the architect 
who is in the position of principal. 

You will notice that I have not expanded this 
question of vanatioo to include the specialisation in 
classes of building such as churches, hospitals, etc., 
because such specialisation can continue or not with¬ 
out affecting my argument, and also because I feel 
that the popular tendency is already too great m the 
(Erection of labelling men as specialists in architec- 
tural work. Architecture is in principle a n art equally 
capable of giving expressive form to structural needs 
of all kinds, and the thoroughly trained architect 
should be capable of this translation in regard to any 
type of structure. There must he some measure of 
specialisation intheinterestsofefiSciencyandeoonomy, 
but it is better in the subdivision of t^ work before 
cited than in the undue classifying of types of 
building. Let us beware of making a fetish of the 
latter. 

It may be guessed that it was the question of pro¬ 
viding for that numerous body of architects now in 
the Forces a conveni(mt opening for re-entry into their 
profession which induced me to put forward the views 
I am now expreeaing, but they are none the less views 
I have long held, though it hardlysppearedthatthere 
would be much probability of their adoption but for 
such a crisis as the present one. 

To come at last to definite proposals, I class these 
under two heads, the more important one including 
such action as could he taken by architects mutually 
acquainted with each other’s tastes and qualifications, 
the other covering what might be done by a profee- 
sional society such as the R.I.BA.. After what I 
have said you will be aware that I take the view that 
architectural work should be more generally carried 
through by a group than by the individual. Per¬ 
sonally I should prefer to see at the head of the 
group the man principally responsible for the imagi¬ 
native quabties in the design; but this would not 
always fc practicable; and indeed there are often cases 
of collaboration in which it would be impossible to 
say who is primarily responsible for t^ result. After 
aU, it is not reaUy important that there should be a 
titular head so long as each partner is qoaEfied for 
the services he undertakes. What is important is 
that one or more in the combination should he men of 
real artistic power, selected by their collaborators for 
this quaEfication. 

We in the profession well know that there are not 
enough artists to do the work demanded, and that 
those there are only find employment for a small 
proportion of their time in design, or are even often 
unemployed on anything because they lack certain 
qnaUfications which could be supplied by collabora¬ 
tion. 1 maintain that it is up to us as a body to 
economise our artists in the interests of the pubEo, 
and keep the output of really fine work at a maximum. 
We are not depriving anyone; the capable “all¬ 
round” huiliEng man designs because he has to, 
not because it is a peculiar and unique experience; 
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occupation on scientific or economic problems is just 
as interesting to him; and similarly all those tomng 
part in a co-operative effort would group themselves 
so that each should exercise his functions in the 
branch most oon^nial and where he is most efficient. 

You may imagine that the programme sketched 
out would involve substantial financial saorificea on 
the part of some in favour of others. A few might 
find a slight reduction in income, but very few; wffile 
the others would benefit to a greatly enhanced extent. 
I^et us look at the economies. Taking the profession 
as a whole, and remembering those only half occupied 
or struggling with inappropriate work, I think I am 
within the mark when 1 say that the average output 
of the men capable in any specific direction would be 
doubled. Again, look at the economy in office rents 
and expenses. The number of offices conld be re* 
duced by two-thirds, but as they would he somewhat 
larger we could put rent, etc., at one half. 

Something on these Unes is already the general 
practice in the U.S.A., and I do not think it can be 
said that the art of architecture there has suffered in 
consequence. I would not advocate an exact imita¬ 
tion of American methods, conditions here being 
somewhat different. What I aim at is a programme 
retaining the personal power of expression, but or^- 
nised to secure the advantages of working in co¬ 
operative groups. 

With a view to meeting the special needs of men in 
H.M. Forces and of affording a graduated route to 
such co-operative methods, a sub-committee of the 
Architects’ Beorganisation Committee has drawn up 
the following su^stions> 

'* 1. That practising architects be invited to offer 
office acoommodatiou to suitable applicants in return 
for a proportionate annual payment, based upon the 
rent of the office and upon the estimated value of any 
service rendered by the architect or his assistants; or, 
aUematively, that pa 3 rment by the applicant for office 
acoommodation should be commuted for assistance 
rendered by him to the practising architect. 

“ 2. That practising architects be invited to offer 
(iffioc accommodation and either (a) a small salary or 
(6) a percentage of the profits in exchange for the part 
time services of the applicant. 

“ 3. Alternatively, it is suggested that practising 
architects requiring assistance should carefully con¬ 
sider the advantages offered by the co-operative sys¬ 
tem of conducting an office under which the senior 
architect would continue his professional work with 
the assistance of three or four younger men associated 
with him in the capacity of coadjutors or partners. 

In business srrangemente of this description the 
close association of men possessing varied professional 
qualifications who are thus of real service to each 
other might confidently be expected to raise the 
quality of the architectural output of the office and 
to facilitate its production in the most economical 
manner possible. In addition excellent opportunities 
would arise from time to time for the gradual promo¬ 


tion of capable junior assistants. The chief danger to 
be feared would be that arising from incompatibility 
of temperament between the various workers in the 
office, amongst whom it would be essential to foster a 
spirit of camaraderit and mutual goodwill. The 
terms of association with practising architects, on a 
yearly or otlier terminal agreement or for the diira- 
tion of specific work, nught be arrm^ed as follows :— 
The coadjutor or partner to receive an agreed share 
(a) of the net earnings calculated upon a percentage 
bs«is, or (6) a preferential share of the net eaminga, 
upon such work as he introduces into the office, the 
balance being equally divided between the partners. 
In these cases the term ‘ net earnings ’ would mean 
the gross receipts for the specific wo;^ introduced by 
the junior, less the proportion of office expenses 
allocated to that work. 

“ The sub-committee is of opinion that action on 
these or similar lines would not only be advan¬ 
tageous to those architects now serving in the Forces 
but would also be in harmony with what appears to 
be the general trend of social reconstruction after the 
war.” 

These suggestions give an indication of the ground 
that nught 1^ covered by members of oni profession 
acting on their own initiative, but it does not quite 
cover the question of specialisation in the numerous 
arte and sciences connected with modem archi¬ 
tectural practice. Here we reach the point at which 
tho Professional Society may profitably come in. 
Taking onr R.I.B.A. as an example, let us consider 
in what way a revision of the constitution might 
help us. Now, some of us have long felt that the 
class of Honorary Associates ia in an anomalous 
position. It is not honorary, in that a subscription 
is paid, and there is no clear line between the quali¬ 
fication for Hon. Fellow and that for Hon. Associate. 
Now, I would suggest that the title Associated Mem¬ 
bers should be sul^tituted for Hon. Associates, and 
that the qualification for the two clausses should be on 
the following lines: 

Hon. Fe^ws .—Distinguished amateurs and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sciences and Fine Arts not reooiv^ 
remuneration for any work in connection with 
building. 

AssociiUed Members .—Experts in various branches 
of artistic and scientific work connected with building 
operations. 

The proposed distinction is, as you will see, based 
on the interest in our art being absolutely divorced 
from praotioe for profit or otherwise. Associated 
Members would be carefully selected as men of 
sound attainmentfi in their respective broncUes of 
work, and they could thus be regaitled as a ki^ 
of panel from which architects could safely invite 
advioe or assistance in technical matters. This body 
of technicians, in conjunction with the Council of the 
could frame a suitable code for the relation¬ 
ship between the architect and the technical adviser, 
and thus smooth away many of the difficulties that 
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ariie at present. SurK a body of Associated Mera- 
Ijpib would greatly streogtben a society like cure. 

You will recognise tbat the propositions here put 
forward are merely in outline, but they must neoes- 
saiily be but sketchy in mw of the fact that no hard 
and fast system is applicable to the practioo of an 
art combined with a profession of which architecture 
is the uni<}ue example. Emendations and e^qian* 
sioos ^11 doubtless occur to you, and 1 shall be most 
interested in and stimulated by your ciitieisms. At 
the same time 1 wish to make the claim that the 
general principles I have enunciated are sound ones, 
and my faith in them will not easily be shaken. 

Mr. a. SAXON SNELL [f .]: The ideas put for¬ 
ward follow very much those in a book 1 have heard 
of called “ Guild Socialism,” by Coles. There are 
several di£cultiee in le^rd to the idea of co-operation 
between apohitects. ne have to rememlMr that 
arohiteots have legal responsibilities. A man whom 
1 will term a practical architect may get an artist to 
join with him, but many good artists have ha^ 
ideas of responsibilities such may get the srchi* 
tect into a serious for which the latter would 

be responsible. In any such partnership each would 
have to give the other a bond tbat they would be 
jointly responsible for any mistakes which might 
arise. There is, too, speci^^sation in design. Mwy 
architects say t^y can do any sort of work, and even 
work of s particuiar kind, such as ho^itals and baths. 
Itistrue, out they can only reproduce what has been 
done before; copying is easy, but the specialist is al- 
wajrs ahead. Considerable difficulties arise from 
time to time in the employment of experts. In my 
student days not much had been done with regud to 
electric lighting, and I have been far too busy since to 
make a study of it, and have always had the assistance 
of an electrical engineer. Ordinary hot-water and 
heating I do mjrseii, but for work requiring high- 
pressure boilers 1 get a specialist to h«dp me. The 
^fficxilty is that the specialist naturally wants 6 per 
cent, commission on the work he does, and as the 
architect only gets 6 per cent, commission on the whole 
work be has to pay the spedalist's fee and get nothing 
himself fur the labour involved in explaining bis plans, 
and so on, to the expert. On the other hand, the 
public would object to paying fees of 10 per cent, on 
the work, and if architects tried to insist on it they 
would not be employed. There is also the question of 
what^eciai workis. I know of the case of a building 
where the concrete floors, the whole of the dcainage, 
the plumbing aud the engineering work were done by 
wpeAtlittn. I think the public would be inclined to 
ask the architect what he did know. Of course, in the 
case of a great artist the public would not mind paying 
2fl per cent., but for the ordinary man they would nut 
stand it. Unfortunately, the public do not ask for 
the highest quality of work, hut want the job done at 
a certain price and with as little in the way of fees as 
possible. 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [f.]: I wish to 
express thanks taMr. Lanchester for his stimulating 
address. I am very much in sympathy with bis 
ideas, and they are what we should desire to emulate, 
though in some respects they are a counsel of per¬ 
fection. In olden times erchitects looked to patrons 
for work. Great architecta, such as Sir Christopher 
Wren and Sir William Chambers, secured much of 
their work from Royal and noble patronage, and thus 
were spared the uncongenial task of finding jobs. In 
America the combination of men of great commercial 
ability with highly trained artists has led to strength 
and efficiency. In this country the tendency for 
artists to forgather and stand aloof from business 
life has been detrimental to architecture, and has 
deprived art of those invigorating qualities that 
arise from contact with militant life. 

Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [i'.]; I would Uke to add 
my thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his most interesting 
paper, or, rather, suggestion, because It only amounts 
at present to a suggestion. It would take many more 
meetings such as this to deal with the subject in 
detail. I think what is most needed at the present 
time is that we should devise some means to prevent 
architects losing their work altogether. It is being 
taken from us bit by bit. It commenced with tlie 
quantity surveyors forming a separate association, 
and it is developing along the line of “ specialists ” for 
all kinds of constmerion, until, with very little of the 
sort of collaboration which Mr. Lanchester asks for, 
one can conceive of buildings—I am not for the 
moment speaking of architeotnie—in which the anhi- 
teot qua architect would haws no existenoe whatever. 
I think most of these questions s(flve tlmmsclves even¬ 
tually, however much we may dislike to think it so, 
on tl^ £ i. d. question. The £ s. d. question which has 
troubled most architects is that of the 6 per cent, scale, 
which has become the fetish of the building public 
when they think of employing an architect, and 1 
think I am right in saying that for ordinary work, 
speaking in a general way, the public oome to us be¬ 
cause they feel they must liave an architect and not 
Iwcause they think they really need one. The 5 per 
cent, scale of fees has, unfortunately, been so long in 
use, irrespective of tbe kind of work which an archi¬ 
tect is supposed to do for it now, as compared with 
what lie bad to do when 5 per cent, first became a 
recognised cliaige, that this Institute should, in my 
opinion, saydefiniteiy what that original 6 per cent.' 
meant, and what it should mean now as to an arrbi- 
tect's work. It has been attempted by the Committee 
that dealt with the subject, and tlie new Scale of 
Cliarges—which is laid upon the shelf until the end of 
the wa^—in some way meete the position : recently 
also a Committee un the question of the employment 
of specialists have sent a report to the Council. My 
view is that tbe public will not be so conoemed as to 
what the cost of producing each individual part 
of a building amounts to, if the institute will lay 
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it dowu clearly in the Scale oi Chargee and wDI 
recogmse that apeoialist work, a« wc now onder- 
Btand it, is quite apart from what an archiirct had 
to do when the 5 per cent, scale first came into 
use. The public have only to be taught that, and 
this Institute is the body to teach it, and wow is the 
time. But wha t the Institute needs to do for aichiteo* 
tuie and architects is to induce the public to ece the 
benefitof employing an architect, and that will quickly 
follow when architects are properly recognised. It is 
the old question of registration. So long as the public 
oau go to any man who chooses to set up an office and 
oall himself an architect, without any qualifications 
whatever, Mr. Lanchester’s suggestions will, I am 
afraid, remain simply a dream. The Institute now acts 
as an examining body, but it should see that archi> 
tects are properly educated os architect and that the 
public are protected, so that when a member of the 
public employs an arclutect he may do so with the 
imowledgo tbit he is employing a capable man and 
one qualified—so far as examinations can qualify, 
apart from the higher ideals of design—^to practise 
the profession. One of the speakers has mentioned 
that the design for the average building is not the 
principal thing which the pubhe ask for, and I think 
that is correct. But the public should be taught that 
the properly educated architect can at lea^t do what 
they want better than the universal-provider type. 
At present we know that, with the house agent 
architect, the surveyor architect, the concrete 
speeiahst architect, architecture itself is lost sight of 
so far as the public are co icemed. Passing along the 
strccta we see boards up giving the names of the 
builder and the “ specialists of a new building, but 
no recognition of tk: architect. The public, therefore, 
assume that those reoponsible for producing such 
buildings are the builders and specialists, and they 
have no means of ascertaining, except through the pro- 
feasional journals (which they are not interested in), 
the names of the architects who designed the work. 
We are the last to receive recognition. Those are 
general remarks on the subject, on aspects of it which 
it seems to mo would have to ^ carefully considered 
before any idea of a Guild could come into being. 
As to such a Guild, one has to recognise the way an 
arohiteot develops a practice, the responsibibties of 
partners and their responsibility to the public, and so 
far as 1 can gather from Mr. Lanchester’s remarks it 
would still resolve itself into a partnership in which 
one man be principal and wbo will gather round 
him others to help lum do his work, and that they 
would get a proportion of the profits—how that propor¬ 
tion is to Im detenmned I do not know—and when 
they get dissatisfied with their proportion and feel it is 
time for them to be top dog ” I do not see how the 
Guild is going to “ carry on,” to use a phrase which is 
common just now, nor whether suoh a Guild would 
develop again on speciabstio lines for special building. 
It is obvious that a man with a practice which consists 
of getting a £100,000 job every other year or so is in a 


different position from one wbo gets twenty jobs of 
£fi,000 each, and would require quite a different staff. 
And the client, of whom but little was said by Mr. Lan- 
cheater, but who, after all, is the man mast to be con¬ 
sidered, what is his position to be 1 1 am trying to 

imagine an office conducted on Guild lines, consisting 
perhaps, of three or four men. Is the client- to come 
and dUcQss his architecture with tbc principal, hia 
drainage withanothermember.and the steel construc¬ 
tion with another ? [Mr. Lanchester : Yes.] It is 
interesting, but I am afraid there would be many prao- 
tical difficulties. FoUowingthe idea that a Guild would 
allow for each man doing work he liked oi could do 

best: of courae there is a lot of uncongenial work— 
there is some drudgery in most occupations—hut I 
have yet to leam that it is beneath the digrity of any 
artist to enter Info the details of any part of the work 
of which be is the orgiuator. I think every part of a 
building need.-j to be de.sigivod for the purpose for 
which it is intended: design does not, to jny mind, 
consist merely in what is presented to the public 
view. The design is in the plan, it is in the con¬ 
struction, it consists in the fitness of each part of 
the building for its work, aod the architect w^o will 
not recognise that electric lighting, sanitation, engi¬ 
neering, aud the other allied subjects have to be con¬ 
sidered as part of his design is to my mind failing to 
realise his position towards his client; his general edu¬ 
cation should suffice to guarantee to his client that 
he is getting the right and proper thing for each part 
of his building. Mr. Snell mentioned a point bearing 
upon that: it was thatthe clients would not recognise 
that they should pay additionally for specialists* ” 
work. Anyone who knows the amount of work the 
architect b^ to do in first obtaining instructions, then 
preparing the instructions lor others to detail their 
work upon, in supplying the necessary drawings for 
their work and ultimately to generally supervise it, 
will, I am sure, reaHse that the arohiteot is entitled to 
his proper percentage upon such work. In concluding, 
I would like to point out that in dealing with big 
buildings f combination suoh as Mr. Lancheeter has 
indicated does, 1 presume, already exist, because 
every arclutect groups round him in the course of his 
practice the kind of a^dstanoe that is needed in order 
to produce his work. If not, how do large buildings 
carried out in the perfection of detail which we know 
obtains at the present time ? 1 think that just at 

this moment Mr. Lancheeter has seen a sort of vision, 
but we want help in tbe direction of some practical 
suggestions before we shall be able to sec his vision 
realised. 1 beg to second the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lanebestor for hisinteresting Taper. 

Mr. a. R. JEMMBTT [F.] : The great value of 
"Mr. Lanchester’s paper is that it seems to make a 
definite attempt to deal with what we have cverj' 
reason to anticipate will he the future condition of 
our profession and of society in general. Mr. Saxon 
Snell referred to this condition as Socialism, but I 
think the right term is oo-operation. There is one 

H 
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poiat of view from which Ur. Larushestei’s sng* 
gestions appeal to me very strongly, aad, as he has 
not emphasised it himself, I sho^d like to place it 
before yon. 

We were reminded the other day by Mr. Sidney 
Webb that architecture is a public service. What 
this entails, it appears to me, is that the profession 
as a whole is responsible for the quality of that 
service and responsible for the work that each 
individual member of the profession performs. At 
present we do not seem to recognise any such respon¬ 
sibility. We confine ourselves to mal^g some sort 
of attempt at educating each individual architect to 
the high^t level we can and then let him go his own 
way. If he puts up a very bad bmlding we content 
ourselves with oritioising it. I suggest this is entirely 
the wrong method—the wrong attitude—and that it 
does not pay in any sense of the term. 

We have to remember that every bad building 
discredits the profession and reflects upon each one 
of us personally, and—^what some of us think is a 
matter of importance—it does touch our pockets. 
We are individually losing money because some bad 
building may turn somebody off employing an arohi- 
teot, and that somebody” might have employed you. 
Sir, or me. I4on’t tiunk we qxiite realise this. We 
realise when we get a job, but not always how often 
we do not get one from the cause I have mentioned. 
The position is not improved by the fact—of which 
we were also reminded the other day—^that there are 
builders and commercial firms who can put up better 
buildingB than can some architects whose quali¬ 
fications are supposed to be guaranteed by their 
membership of a professional society. 

But in addition to really bad biddings there are 
others—perhaps the great majority—that show high 
qualities in some particular aspect, but fall short in 
others. Perhaps they arc well planned but poor in 
elevation and detail, or perhaps they look very well 
but are badly oonstructed, or cost far more than they 
should have cost. Now, this is not rendering the 
best possible public service, and it is no credit-to us. 
Neither ia it necessary, for there is euffieient ability 
somewhere in the profession to do every part of the 
building well, if o:dy we took the trouble to use it. 
The problem is how best to assemble and concentrate 
that ability in any particular building so that by a 
combined eflort we could raise the standard of at 
least every important building to the general high 
level of tli« best in the profession, excepting always 
the work of genius. I certainly think that Mr. Lan- 
•heater’s suggestion of co-operative offices tends to 
solve the problem of concentrating more diversified 
ability on each individual building, and so to raise 
the standard of our executed work. When half a 
doaen man are all working together, selected more or 
less for their diSerent qualities, there is much more 
chance that every aspect of the building will receive 
specially qualified attention, so raisisg the standard 
of the building as a whole. At any rate, really bad 


buildings could hardly be produced by this system. 
There may be other ways of arriving at the same 
result, such as the employment of the specialist or 
consulting architect, but the specialist already 
been dealt with by other speakers. 

With regard to the comment that something of 
the sort had been done in Amerioa, I want to empha¬ 
sise the point that so far as I understand the American 
system it seems to be in essence an adaptation of the 
factory system. You appear to get the proprietor, 
or small group of proprietors, and the large group of 
paid assistants working under him. This factory 
system is the method by which we have built up our 
indnstrialism here during the last century, and it is 
no doubt largely responsible for making our civili¬ 
sation what it is. It may be said to have succeeded 
on its own lines, and to have attained its own ends, 
but I imagine it is somewhat discredited now, and that 
this is not the time to advance on lines which appear 
opposed to the general trend of reconstruction after 
the war. There is a great difference between a large 
ofiioe on the factory system and co-operation between 
equals, and it is co-operation of equals that Mr. 
Lanch^ter appears to support. 

I would like to put one or two more points. We 
have had some discussions about the attitude of 
omniscience that is to some extent perhaps forced 
upon us by the public. I am inclined to think that 
the creation of co-operative offices would enable ua 
to justify that attitude. It would no lon^r be a 
question of the omniscience of an individual, but of 
a group which might perhaps fairly olaim to possess 
an expert in each of the principal sub-divisions of 
our work. Incidentally, tl^ present problem pf the 
expert may find solution on these lines, and if I were 
to venture on a criticism of Mr. Lanchester’s scheme 
it would be that with co-operative offices we might 
hardly need his sn^ested expert Associated Members 
of the Institute. We might all keep our experte on 
the premises. 

This brings us to a question of considerable im¬ 
portance—^the question of official architecture. Here 
I believe the co-operative office will help us con¬ 
siderably. Opinions differ as to the value of official 
architecture and large departmental offices ard as to 
the quality of the work they produce. But, whatever 
our opinions, we have to recognise that unless they 
serve some useful purpose they would not exist, and 
that they will go on existing so long as in the opinion 
of the public bodies who employ them they serve 
thi.s purpose better than the independent individual 
architect can serve it. 

One of the advantages that enable, or should 
enable, the large departmental offices to rerder 
efficient public service is just tliis greater oommard of 
expert assistance than is usually at the disposal of the 
average individual architect. They are able to have 
on the premises a highly trained specialist in every 
branch of the work they undertake, and of the highest 
quality that the particular city can produce. 1 do 
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not say it always is so, bat it can be so; and when it 
is, it becomes di£&cnlt {or tbe indi^ddual architect to 
compete in that expert technical efficiency in every 
practical detail which seems just now to be more 
sought after than expert effioioocy in general archi¬ 
tectural conception and design. 

1 suggest that a good co-operative office would be 
able to compete with a large departmental office on 
its own ground, and render an equally efficient public 
service on the lines of technical efficiency. Being 
independent and free from the disadvantages 
apparently inherent in the nature of a departmental 
office, it would in my judgment ho in a position to 
render a superior pubUc service on the lines of general 
architectural efficiency. 

The last, but by no means the least, point that I 
would like to malre is that the formation of offices, or 
groups of men, working on co-operative Unee would 
tend to give the young artist a better chance of 
getting into practice. Men of sensitive nature 
devoted to eesthetics rarely have the kuack of getting 
work for themselves. Many such men never get a 
chance. It is one of the results of our lack of organi¬ 
sation that there is no system for pushing forward 
the brilliant student and providing him with an 
opportunity to practise for the good of the country, 
and inoidentsUy for the credit of the profession as a 
whole, and the improvement of our own individual 
status and prospects. It is simply a matter of en¬ 
lightened and inteUigent self-interest. If we bod 
these co-operative offices I feel sure that they would 
all feel bound to have a really good designer in the 
group, and that every young student of special merit 
or distinction would be snapped up and given a 
chance. He would form part ot a sympathetic group 
or community where he would be helped and en¬ 
couraged, and, if you like, protected from the rougher 
side of life and of our practice. From this point of 
view alone 1 think it would be worth while to try the 
experiment of offices on the co-operative principle. 

There are other arguments in their favour, but I am 
afraid 1 have already spoken at too great a length. 
I would like to heartily join in the vote of thanks. 

Mb. HUGH DAVIES : We should be grateful to 
Mr. Lanchester for bringing this matter forward, for, 
although we may not have arrived at any definite con- 
dusion this afternoon as to what should be done, it 
does not alter the fact that the problem is a very im¬ 
portant one. The point of view of the profession is 
still that the architect must cover the whole ground of 
work connected with buildings. We know that,to be 
almost impossible nowadays. But, at the same time, 
there does exist amongst young architects a great 
deal of ability that is not ^lect^ towards the best 
ends. In the schools we find many young architects, 
who undoubtedly have what Professor Fite has 
described as the Divine spark of genius for design; 
but there ore others who have special abilities for those 
other departments of professional work which Mr. 


Lanchester has outlined. I always feel that it is 
really a loss to the profession as a whole when a 
young architect, leaving, perhays, his principal and 
entering into professional practice on bis own account, 
has to sit and wait for years for ordinary commissions, 
when he might be employing such special talents as 
he possesses in advancing the profession along those 
specialised lines. I think the failure of the present 
system of architectural education to find for every 
young man just the niche that be is best qualified to 
fill is responsible for the fact that so much professional 
work has been filched away by other people—fre¬ 
quently by quite incompetent people—^who claim to 
be specialists on this, that and the other subject. 
We have not to-day found the real solution of this 
problem. It is, however, important that every part 
of the work of the profession should be carried out by 
the men who are best qualified to do it, and that tho 
abilities of every one of these young men should be 
utilised to the greatest possible extent. We are now 
at a time when efficiency in the future is the watch¬ 
word. AVe are considering how we are going to 
employ to advantage the abilities and the energies of 
every class in the nation; and I think it is “ up to ** 
the architectural profession to see that, after this war, 
we shall have the affairs of the building industry as 
well organised from the point of view of efficiency as 
those of any other industry. Many young men who 
go through the ordinary curriculum to-day should, I 
think, be induced to specialise in some direction as 
well, so that with a training suitably adjusted to their 
abilities they may prove real assets in the profession 
and contribute more effectively to the prosperity of 
this country in the future. 

The chairman (Proebssor BERESFORD 
PITE [F.J): I need not put, formsUy, that vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lauchester: we have practically all ex¬ 
pressed OUT great sense of obligation lor his interesting 
paper. On the subject itself 1 would just like to say I 
think Mr. Lanchester has only half dealt with it: ho 
has not laid hold of the foundation really. If we have 
this co-operation, it must include building. The 
moment we understand it includes building, tl^ whole 
of our outlook upon arcliitecture os a profession, as an 
operative art, alters. Many—I had better say some— 
within my knowledge, have tried it. A very re¬ 
markable man who tried it on a large scale was 
Edward Welby Pugin. 1 do not mean Augustus, but 
the third Pugin, Edward Welby. He felt there was no 
p>6sib'lity (;£ getting good work done u l^as he co¬ 
opted the whole builmng trade, so he made his 
bricks, built his buildings, made his fittings ai d furni¬ 
ture. There are groups of buildings at Ramsgate 
that Edward Welby Pugin built which are most sig- 
uificant. One has been mutilated beyond recognition in 
tho big Granville Hotel. That hotel Pugin not only 
designed but built, and he not only designed the fur¬ 
niture but he made it. And he was only oarrying out 
the principles which his father felt to lie at the basis of 
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successful medittval boilcUng when he built the inter¬ 
esting Bom&n Catholic Church and the house adjoin¬ 
ing Imown as The Grange. But Edward Pugin also 
bi^t a large coavent and also a large college, besides 
having several other buildings in that part of land. 
1 feel that if I am going to co-operate with anybody I 
want to co-operate with the builder, with a man who 
will get the thing done. With regard to Mr. Lan- 
ohestcr’s interesting shetch of every department of 
thought and activity co-operating, I would like to 
remi^ you that generally we are only dealing with 
buildings of the first class, or of considerable site, with 
£20,000 as the low limit—pir. LaKCHS8TE&: I do not 
suggest a limitation of oo-operative offices]—Then I 
shall have to ask what is the average income of mem- 
ben of this Institute, and classify ourselves accor¬ 
dingly. My suggestion is that in the case of every 
bailor into whose hands I wish to pnt work, say of 
£50,000 and upwards, or even a lower figure, that 
builder already is in possession of a oo-operad ve estab¬ 
lishment, with experts in every department; he can¬ 
not get Ids work done without these men. Therefore 
we have to guard ourselves against the danger of 
creating in our profession another co-operatiou to 
watch that co-operadon. Under the builder there are 
oo-operatioua of various kinds. Ferro-concrete work 
and steel are co-operations already. It may become 
oo-operatuon upon co-opsration upon co-operation. 
The revolutionary step I would like to see taken 
—and 1 think I am as brave a revolutionary, in a dif¬ 
ferent way, as Mr. Lanchester himself—is to see archi¬ 
tects put in the position of carrying out their buildings 
and allowed the responsibility of expending the capital 
sum employed upon theu buildings. And the 
moment the architect is thus brought into contact 
with materials, with structure and with positive work, 
we shall get a good many of our ideals brought into the 
sphere of action. The effect upon the training of the 
architect and on the resultant buildings will be con¬ 
siderable. 

We are ffiseussing these thin^ informally, to stimu¬ 
late our imaginations. I suggest we should not stop 
with co-operation in offices: we must extend it to the 
bmldings and to the works. If you have a large 
building in hand, you employ whatspeolslistB you like 
upon it that you feel necessary, then you put it into 
the bands of a first-rate contractor; be does not acoept 
your specialists, he puts his own upon it, all the way 
thcough. Let me instance engineering. Take any 
great eas^neering contract, such as one for oonstruct- 
iog an aqueduct, or a viaduct, or a railway. The 
consulting en^neer will work bis scheme out, he will 
employ all the scientific resources at his command, and 
will put the work into the hands of a contractor, and 
the oontraotor immediately does the same. The con¬ 
tractor's staff is as highly qualified and as highly 
equipped as is the consulting engineer's staff. Then 
consulting en^neer puts a resident en^neer down 
on the works to watch the contractor's resident engi¬ 
neer. This is going on under OUT very eyes. We have 


carried out contracts vrith the assistance of one of 
these most ezoellent and delightful and splendid build- 
ing organisations that we call a " contractor.” 1 do 
not mean a small contractor who is struggling with 
difficulties, but the man who is master of his science of 
building. This co-operation does exist in the biulding 
trade, the specialists are brought together at the con¬ 
tractor’s office, and the work is done by those men. 
What has to be supplied to him 1 It is representa¬ 
tion of the client’s requirements and a satisfaction of 
the architectural necesaiiies of the case. And this is 
what the architect has to do. He must be a compe¬ 
tent plan orgaiuser, he must undeistard and direct, 
and describe in drawing and give details; and if he 
concentrates upon that he is doing at present what 
he is paid to do. 

The experience of co-operation and enjoyment in the 
office, as described by Mr. Lanchester, has been mine. 
I was bred in a very large firm: my father was a 
member of a firm which consisted of four partners. 
There was a good deal of co-operation in that office. 
I passed from that into the office of a friend who has 
been dead a few years now, where we were a most 
happy party, the happiest, I think, that ever worked 
in an office. There was an extraordinary man there 
who wo\rid get more delight out of dealing with a 
party-wall difficulty than my chief would have derived 
from a water-colour drawing; ard the charge of 
atmosphere and the pleasure of a good legal struggle 
for light and air came into the midst of this higmy 
artistic office as an enjoyable episode. We worked 
with the quantity surveyors too: they came and 
worked in the office. We did not let the drawings go 
out, and that is a very pleasant and satisfactory way 
of getting work done. It is not always possible, but it 
is a wav out of the sort of diffiedty which often 
exists when the architect does not take out the quan¬ 
tities himself. But I must say, in makirg my con- 
fesaioDs, that my own view is I do not care so much 
about 5 per oent., for those thio^ right themselves. 
If you are out to make 6 per cent., you are welcome to 
do your best to get it, but it is not everything". What 
I want to confess is, that I never feel I can surrender 
the building to anybody else, or to any co-operation, 
for that matter. I feel that the specialist is only a 
specialist for my purpose of getting the work done. 
Of course, when it comes to en^neerirg schemes, 
unless the architect is able to undeistard wbat the 
engineer proposes he ought not to undertake the work 
at all. 

I hope Mr. Lanehester’s idea will germinate in our 
minds, and when it eventuates in a company, which 
need not be labelled with any decorator's name, I will 
go in for it as lorg sa I have a share in doing the thing 
that I get enjoyment from designing. Then the 
matter of the 5 per cent, will disappear, because the 
profit, in the long run would be nearer 15 per cent. 

Mr. lanchester {in reply): 1 thin k most of the 
criticisms which have b^n levelled at my head are due 
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to a difEereucc of view as to what oo-operatiou really 
means. I have oo-o^rated with many biains, aod I 
hope to co-operate with more. Take the case of the 
en^Qoer to which Mi. Wigglesworth referred. When 
I have wanted to co-operate with an engineer I have 
made a point of the fact that the engmeer brought his 
drawing alongside of mine, and as I threw him 
sketches of the thing I wanted he worked on them, 
and as^d, “ Does thU comply with yourarchitectural 
leqniremcnts 1 That is the sort of thing we get in 
oo-opeiation. In regard to legal liability, all the 
cards are on the table, and the co-opeiator says, 
“ It is rather risky what you are doing there; will 
you not be liable for this if you do it ? ” If it 
comes to a point of that sort, it must be for those who 
co-operate to decide; and if it is an important point 
everybody ^rill be concerned. There are many part¬ 
nerships in the country, hundreds, some numerically 
large, limited and unlimited, which deal with things of 
that sort: there is nothing new in the principle. A 
criticisia was made on the question of construction. 
If you will read my paper carefully, you will sec I have 
not attempted to make out that coustructiou is not 
architecture ; I have merely said that on some of the 
poiots, like the seleotion of the best material, or 
something of that sort, another brain is worth con¬ 
sulting. 

In the case of the architect and the ohent, 
which Mr. Wigglesworth referred to, I regard the man 
who negotiates with the client and pulls the joh ofi ” 
as simply the pioneer of the 6irm. The man who does 
that too often says to himself, “ I can put this job in 
my pocket, and I will get it done as cheaply as I can.” 
That is why we see these appalling buildings in our 
streets. I want to show that such a man has a respon¬ 
sibility towards architecture, towards his profession, 
of which he is probably a respected member, and that 
he should help to form an organization in which 
pulling a job off ” is not regarded as the only thing 


which has to be done, that the building has to be 
designed. Mr. Jemmett and Professor Pite said I had 
mUeed something out: I don’t tliink I missed out 
either of the points they mentioned, but I did not 
enlarge upon them. In reply to Mr. Jemmett, what I 
said was, “ Granting that, broadly speaking ” (etc.) 
In answer to Mr. Pite, I admit I did not emphasise as 
much, perhaps, as I ought to have done the possibili¬ 
ties in building without a contractor, but I am in 
sympathy with what he said on that subject. It 
means going a good deal furtheriu organisation, and it 
would he more difheuit to do. I merely put what I 
regard as the obvious steps we should take straight 
away, or at all events on the conclusion of the war, mid 
even in this 1 may be over optimistic. 

Mr. White made a considerable point of the 5 per 
cent. 1 say it does not so much matter, because we 
ourselves would earn another 1 jicr cent, by our 
superior organWatiou, if not a g<H><l deal moi'e. Some 
men have told me that more than half tlieir couums- 
sion goes in office expenses. I think the suggested 
system would improve the working power which 
would be got out of men; to the extent, at all events, 
of 1 per cent. I am attaching very Ufctle impor¬ 
tance to the hnanoial details. We should be on the 
right side in any case. What I do attach importance 
to is the sort of life we should get. Mr. White 
referred to the client who comee and says, " These 
are my ideas, I only want yon to put them into form.” 
That is the man I like to see. He goes on doing it, 
and in the end he says: “ This ts a magnificent 
building: 1 designed it myself, and everyone is satis¬ 
fied.” I think you will follow the general trend of my 
feeling towards the criticisms, but I shall study them 
carefully, to see if I ought not to revise my views as to 
details, though, as I have said, I am hardly likely 
to alter them in principle, except, perhaps, to 
enlarge them in the direetjon Professor Pite in¬ 
dicated. 
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SOUTHBRK PlNR. 

UR Southern Pine Forest stretches along the 
coastal plain from Virginia to Texas and 
embraces the largest forest area in America. 
This forest embraces three sub-species of pine timber— 
viz., long leaf, short leaf, and loblolly, all of which we 
include under the term “ Southern Yellow Pine.” The 
long leaf pine is the timber which has been known in 
tins market as pitch pine, and the short leaf and lob- 
loltypines have been known in this market as North 
Oarolina Pine. 


The annual production of saw'cd timber from this 
forest area is in excess of 7,000,000 Standards, and it 
is estimated that this output can be maintained for a 
period of ten to fifteen years, after whichitwilldecline. 
The chief characteristics of the long leaf pine are that 
it is of relatively slow growth, and consequently close 
grained, and possesses exceptional strength. Also it 
conrists largely of heart wood as distinguished from 
sap wood, and contains a laige quantity of pitch and 
turpentine, for which reasons it has great durability 
when exposed to moisture. The lobloUy pine, on the 
couiTary, is a tree of rapid growth, and consequently 
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wide gmned, &nd is almost altogether a sap wood. 
It has Jess strength and less durability than long leaf 
pine, but is better adapted for use in joinery, as it is 
more easily worked, and takes paint better because it 
contuns less pitch and turpentine. The short leaf 
pine occupies a middle place oetween the long leaf and 
the loblolly. Certain specimens approximate tbe long 
leaf pine and others the loblolly pine. 

Southern Yellow Rne is the wood which we use 
more largely than any other for general housebnilding 
and construction work. For interior finish and join¬ 
ery and for the carcassing of buildings we use those 
three woods intercliangeably,and when we want excep¬ 
tional strength we stipulate that the material must be 
close grain^, and when we want exceptional dura¬ 
bility we stipulate that the material must be free of 
sap. While it is the long leaf pine which most readily 
complies with these requirements, yet a short leaf or 
a loblolly timber which also complies with these re¬ 
quirements ^ves equal satis&ction. The test for 
strength is not the sun species to which the particular 
stick belongs, but the do encss of the grain, and the 
percentage of hard or summer wood; likewise the test 
for duraUlity is not the sub-species, but the percentage 
of heart wo<^. 

Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine. 

Next to the Southern Yellow Pine forest, the forest 
sjea of the North Fadfic Coast is the largest in the 
Xbnted States, and of this area the principal spedes is 
Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine. The other important 
oommercial species are red wood or sequoia, Western 
hemlock, silver spruce, and Western red cedar. 

The annual p^octdon of Douglas Fir is approxi¬ 
mately 2,500,000 standards, and across the boundary 
tine in British Columbia there is a further production 
of 400,000 standards, which must be oonaideied along 
with the United States production of Douglas fir, for 
the reason that it comes from the same forest area, 
(md is manufactured to the same standards. It is 
estimated that the present annual production of 
Douglas Fir can be maintained for a period of 160 
years, but in the natural course of things tbe annual 
production will increase, and the life of this iiniustiy 
be correspondingly decreased. Douglas Fir is used 
by us interchangeably with our Southern pine in all 
sections of the country where transportation considera¬ 
tions permit of competition between the two woods. 
Douglas Fir is a wocd which is practically free of sap, 
uid 18 consequently durable, although somewhat less 
durable than the best long leaf pine; its strength and 
its hardness is only slightly less than that of the 
Soi^em Yellow Fine. 

The table showing the production of our principal 
commercial spedes of timber indicates all of the spedes 
which we are prepared to furnish in the e^rt trade, 
but since our Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir 
constitutes more than half of the total annual produc¬ 
tion of timber in the United States, and are the woods 


which are pre-eminently suited for use in general con 
stroction work, I shall confine the proeent discussion 
to these two species. 

Probable Available attbb-teb-war Sueplibs. 

In both the Southern Yellow Pine and the Douglas 
Fir Forests the logging practice is entirely different 
from the practice th^at you are familiar with in Scandi¬ 
navia, Bussia and £^em Canada. In the latter 
regions logging is a seasonal operation confined to the 
winter month^ and the production of sawed timber 
dunng the sucoeeding summer months is necessarily 
timit^ to the supply of logs which are brought out of 
the woods during the winter. 

In OUT Southern and Western forests, on the other 
hand, lo^ng operations continue throughout the 
year, and within certain timits can be enlarged from 
time to time to correspond to the demand for sawed 
timber. Tbe Douglas Fir being slmoet entirely free 
of sap, no difficult is encounte^ during the summer 
mont^ with respect to staining of sap wood, and in 
the Southern Pine forest the tendency of the sap wood 
to stain when the timber is felled during tbe summer 
months is counteracted by immersing tbe logs immedi¬ 
ately after felting in fresh water mill ponds, where the 
logs remain until converted. 

It is the general practice in both the Southern Pine 
and Douglas Fir milling industries to diy by artificial 
means immediately after sawing, all boards, planks, 
and small scantlings, although in the case of the 
scantlings perhaps half of the larger mills diy these in 
the open air by a process of open piling which prevents 
sap stain. 

NonnsUy the stock of converted timber on hand at 
the mills both in the South and the West will not 
exceed one month’s production, but of course this 
varies from time to time according to the state of the 
market. 

From the foregoing it will bo seen that no safe con¬ 
clusions can be arrived at as to tbe probable supplies 
available for shipment after the war, from a consiaeia- 
tion of the stocks of sawed timber on band, for the 
reason that in the vast majority of cases the timber 
would be felled, the logs convert^, and the sawed tim¬ 
ber dried after the older was received, as all of these 
operations normally would not require more than two 
to four weeks’ time. 

Oar exportation of Southern Pine to all of Europe 
for the year ending 30th June, 1914, was approxi¬ 
mately ^0,000 Standards. The exportation of Oregon 
Pine to Europe was approximately 20,000 Standards. 
A doubling or our export to Europe of Southern Pine 
would involve an increase in production of only 5 per 
cent., or without any increase in production a aimnar 
curtmlment of our domestic consunmtion. Oui ex¬ 
port of Southern Pine to the United ^ngdom for the 
year ending 30th June, 1914, was approximately 
115,000 Standards, or IJ per cent, of the total produc¬ 
tion of these woods. Quadrupling of our export of 
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Southern Pine to the United kingdom would therefore 
involve an increase in the production of this wood to 
less than 5 per cent. J t is my opi nion that, provided 
of course tonnage is available, and other considerations 
which I shall subsequently note, are overcome, we 
could furnish 250,000 Standards of Southern Pine for 
exportation to the United Elingdom during the twelve 
months following the dose of the war, ai^ annually 
thereafter for several years. 

With respect to Douglas Fir, the exportation to the 
United Kingdom for the year ending ^th June, 1914, 
was approximatdy 17,000 Standards, or twO'thirds of 
1 per cent, of the annual production. In view of the 
fact that the production of Oregon Fine has not yet 
reached its peak, and in view of the tremendous avail* 
able forest area, I think it can be fairly said that the 
exportation of this wood to the United Kingdom could 
be enlarged indefinitely, provided of course that ton¬ 
nage is available. Malang allowance for tonnage 
difficulties, 1 thinkit might be roughly calculated that 
in the year foUowing the conclusion of the war there 
would be available for importation into the United 
Kingdom one half as much Oregon pine as the above 
estimate of pitch pine—^vis., 125,000 Standards. 

Ame&icxn Sxaxoaud Sizks. 

Unquestionably in the past a bar to the larger 
importation of American soft woods for use in general 
construction work in the United Bangdom has been 
Uie hbct that your architectural practice in the use of 
timberdoesnotcoinoide with our bnildingpractice, nor 
with our system of timber manufacture. 

The fundamental reason for this, as 1 see it, is that 
your building practice has grown up around the soft 
woods from the Baltic, and your standard of sizes has 
been adapted to the physical properties of these woods, 
whereas in recent years, since we have been building 
with our Southern and Western pines, our building 
practice and our standard sizes have been reducca 
below the standards which prevail here, because in our 
opinion they more correctly reflect the physical pro¬ 
perties of the woods we use. 

Without at this time going into all the details of the 
subject of standard sizes, a general view of the situa¬ 
tion may be given by the statement that the usual 
practice in our Southern and in our Western pine 
industries is to manufacture all miterial to even feet 
in length and to even inches in width. The stock 
sizes ” are 4,6,8,10 and 12 inches in width, by 1,1 J, 
2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9,10 and 12 inches in thickness, by 
}0, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 feet in length and over. The 
custom with the saw mills is to set their saws to pro¬ 
duce the dimensions above given in the green timber. 
These stock sizes are then pled for drying—the 
smaller sizes and boards b^ng frequently artificially 
dried by dry kilos—and in the process of drying the 
timber shrinks slightly below the sizes above named. 
The rate of shrinkage in these woods is not as uniform 
as in the slower growing Baltic and Canadian woods. 


Consequently the general practice is to run these dry 
boards, scantlings and joists through a planing or 
equalising machine, which finishes them to a size 
which is of course somewhat smaller than the scant 
sizes of the rough dried material above indicated. In 
other words, a 6 by 2 joist would be th%t exact size 
when it came from the saw mill; after it had dried it 
would perhaps be 5 J inches by IJ inch. The standard 
or finished size of a 6-inch joist is, however, 5| inches, 
which is arrivcil at by running the stick through a 
planii^ machine and planing one edge so as to produce 
this dioaension. Wb^ desired, one side of the joist 
is also planed without extra cha^e down to the stan¬ 
dard tize of 1| inch. The standard size of all scant¬ 
lings and joists is likewise | of an inch scant of the 
nominal green size. All inch lumber is finished to 
13/16 of an inch in thickness, and when the edges are 
planed the standard width is \ inch scant of the 
nom nal green size. Flooring strips are 18/16 of an 
inch in thickness, and 2|-, 8J-, 5^ face measure, exclu¬ 
sive of the tongue, and all of this material is tungued 
and grooved. The nominal green size of the flooring 
strip which produces a piece of flooring 13/16 by 
3^ inches in width is 1 by 4. 

Elaborate tests have been made by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory and by the Cana¬ 
dian ForcstServiceto determine the strength of various 
woods, and these tests indicate that the Southern 
pines are from 33^ Mr oent. to 50 per cent, stronger 
than Canadian and Baltic yellow pine, red pine, and 
spruce, and that Or^on pine is 25 per cent, stronger 
than these Northern woods. I have also seen the 
reaulte of special tests made in this country for various 
purposes, which confirm the general comparisons 
above given. It therefore appears that while a 6 by 
2 Soutbern pine joist dried and finished to 5^ by 1| 
would contain 12^ per cent, lees cross section or cubic 
area than a 6 by 2 Baltic or Canadian red wood or 
white wood full size joist, yet it would possess the 
equivalent strength of such a joist, and, in fact, some- 
tiung like 15 per cent, more strength. 

BnOIJSH PRACnCB IN THE CONSUStPTlON Of WoOD. 

In general construction work it is the practice of 
British architects and engineers to specify various 
sections for joists, scantling, and so forth, which are 
to be found among the ordinary stocks of Baltic and 
Russian woods. This practice is set ont in various 
EngUsh works on building construction, in various 
works regarding timber, and in building by-laws of 
vaiious towns and (utics. 

The chief difference between the British practice 
and our American practice is that the sections which 
British usage prescribes are materially larger than the 
sizes iised in American practice, and also the sizes 
specified in British practicemust be full-sizematerial, 
whereas under our American practice the actual 
finished size of various scantlings is somewhat scant 
of the nominal size, as has been heretofore explained. 
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AoVAKTAGBS to BS OAINEB by PKOVIDIRO fob THB 
UsB OF Ajcbiugah Stakdabd Sizbs IK Ahxrican 
Woods ik the Aftbb-thb-wau Building 

B&OOBiXUX. 

Oener^y speaking, the importation of American 
soft woods has heretofore b^n confined to large 
timbers which cannot be obtained elsewhere, and to 
sawed deals and boards specially manafactored for 
this market, to measure full size after dryii^. 

Kot more than 6 per cent, of the saw mi^ in the 
United States have heretofore catered for the export 
trade, chiefly for the reason that it is difiicnlt to co¬ 
ordinate the export trade with the domestic trade, 
except where the mill is in a position to saw upon a 
laigc scale. The consequence is that the English 
importer has not been able to draw upon the enormous 
stocks of converted tizes of soft woods which are al¬ 
ways on hand at our mills, but has had to confine his 
purchases to the limited number of mills which have 
engaged in this huaness, and it is the general practice 
among the export mills to secure iidcrs for ex^it 
stock before manufacturing this stock. The result is 
that export stock is to a large extent shipped green, 
whereas our domestic stock is to a very la^e extent 
ship]^ dry, which is a large advantage from the 
standpoint of the actual consumer of the timber. 

fuAhermore, the selling price of export stock 
generally speaking, above the level of tlM correspond¬ 
ing gxadee of our domestic stock, for the reason that 
the export stock is specially manufactured and must 
be charged with the expense incident thereto, and also 
with the loss which is involved in reducing to our 
standard finished tizes the d^raded material which 
is not good enough to be shipped for export. 

If in the after-the-war building programme Engbsh 
architects see fit to provide for the use of American 
Standard Sizes, when American woods are used, it 
will be possible to purchase materia] from any saw 
mill in America—and there are 40,000 of them. 
I>iy stocks will always be available, and by shipping 
our finished material aeons derab'e saving in tonnage 
will be effected, which together with the saving in 
the original cost of the material will probably amount 
to a saving in the debvered cost of £4 per standard. 

Furthermore, the standardisation of grades in the 
domestic trade has been developed to a very much 
finer point than in the export trade, the gi^ee are 
more numerous and more specific, and there is a well 
caganised inspection bureau operated by the Associa¬ 
tion of Uanofacturers, which supervises the grading 
of individual mills to see that the standard grades are 
maintained. In the export trade, on the other hand, 
while there are published rules, these rules are very 
^neral in their descriptions, and there is no inspec¬ 
tion bureau which superrises the grading of export 
stock. 

Unquestionably, generally understood grades and 
the strict maintenance of grades would conduce to the 
extension of the trade between our country and yours 


and would result in a substantial monetary saving 
to both sides. Adoption of our standard sizes and 
OUT domestic grading would bo a long step in this 
direction. 

I propose to send you as soon as they are received 
from the other ide copies of the standard domestic 
grading rules on Southern 3 rel]ow pine, but mean¬ 
while 1 can explain these gr^es in a general way as 
follows: 

A Grade is a grade which is free of all defects. 
B is a gmde which only admits very small defects. 
No. 1 Common is a grade which admits sound knots 
which do not affect the strength or general utilisation 
of the piece in question. No. 2 Common is a grade 
which admits laige knots and other defects which, 
however, do not destroy the availability of this 
material for cheaper forms of construction work. It 
is a grade which about corresponds to the material 
which is used in the English market for box-making 
purposes. No. 1 Common about corresponds with a 
Swedish No. 3. B Grade would about correspond 
with the best material which is obtainable in the 
Baltic. In none of the grades above described is 
blight sap regarded as a defect. I^licn all-heart 
material is wanted this must be specified, and it in¬ 
volves an extra cost of £2 to £4 a standard. 

Heretofore the English market has demanded prac¬ 
tically sap free material, but 1 am convinced that this 
has resulted from the faot that, as above explained, 
our export stockis specially manufactured and shipped 
gr^n, and if sap material is shipped green it becomes 
staiited in transit, and is unsatisfactory to the user. 
Where the materisd is dried before shipment, however, 
sap material is equally as serviceable as heart material 
for all purposes which do not involve exposure to 
moisture. 

From the above it will be seen tiiat there are three 
factors which will make for a large saving in cost if 
American grading and American Standard Sizes arc 
adopted in the Eoglish market. First, because it 
will not be necessary to manuiactnre this stock 
specially; secondly, there will be a large saving in 
freight cost by shipping converted sizes and dry stock; 
and, thirdly, by making possible the utilisation of a 
very much lazgec proportion of bright sap material 
instead of practically all-heart material as heretofore. 

Flooring. 

The English practii^ with respect to flooring in 
ordinary house construction is to build floors of 5^ 
inch and 6 inch Baltic red or white wood, which is 
square edged and full of knots. 

The American practice is to manufacture all floor¬ 
ing tongued and grooved and from narrow strips, for 
the reason that narrow strips practically free of knots 
can be obtained at a comparatively small cost, and 
we like material free of knots, because we use rags 
very largely instead of carpets, which lea^'es the floor¬ 
ing exposed to view. 
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The stftndaixl sizes of American flooring are inch 
face, which is manufactured from a 3 inch atrip, and 
inch face, which is manufactured from a 4 inch 
strip. The finished thickness of our flooring is inch 
instead of ^ inch, as is customary in England, hut in 
our harder pitch pine and Oregon pine ] inch will 
afford very much more wear than J inch in the softer 
Baltic woods. When no stipulation is made as to 
the position of the grain in floonng we describe the 
material as flat grained. Mlien material is wanted 
in which the grain is vertical, we describe it as quarter 
sawed, or as edge grained, or as vertical grain^, and 
we cha^e from £2 to £4 per standard more than for 
the ordinary flat grained flooring. 

Boors. 

Another important item is Boors. Heretofore 
the cheap doors which the English market has con* 
Burned have come almost entir^y from Norway and 
Sweden. In America we make millions of doors from 
our Southern pine, from Oregon pine, and from 
white pine, which you know as yellow pine, but tbe 
difficultv which has stood in the way of shipping 
cheap doors to this market is that our door is a 
downed door, whereas this market has become accus* 
tomed to the mortised door, and no one has seen flt to 
undertake the task of introducing the dowelled door. 

I have discussed the relative merits of the dowelled 
and the mortised door with lai^ door merchants and 
with building contractors in the United Kingdom, and 
almost without exception they have agreed that a 
properly made dowelled door is every bit as strong and 
as serviceable as the mortised door. As indicating 
the strength and durability of dowelling, my attention 
has been directed to fact that nearly all of the fine 
old English furniture was dowelled, and this has 
lasted trough the centuries. 

One advantage that the American door has over 
the Swedish door is that it is made from knot-free 
material and therefore presents a much more attrac¬ 
tive appearance when finished in its natural colour. 
For all interior purposes our Southern pine and 
Oregon pine doors are from every standpoint equal 
to the Swedish door. For front doors our white pine 
door is to be preferred. 

Frbp£rr£d Usbs roR Various Ameiucak Wooi>8. 

For all interior constructional purposes our Southern 
pine and oni Oregon pine are the moet available, and 
are equally as suitable as any other woods. In work 
which is exposed to the elements, and for use in direct 
contact with moisture, the wood far esrcelltnce is 
cypress, and after it sequoia, and Western red cedar. 
Aho all-heart pitch pine and creosoted Oregon pine 
and Southern pine. I shall not discuss the speoial 
uses to which our large variety of hard woods are 
adapted, as America is already the chief source of 
supply for hard woods, and their uses are very well 
appreciated in this market. 


Prices and Shipping Arrangements. 

Of course, any statement as to the probable f.o.b. 
price of American timber at the condusion of the war, 
or of tho probable tonnage available for transpoTting 
it to these markets, is pure conjectuie. Taking into 
consideration the prevailing prices of American tim¬ 
ber, and assuming that they will increase somewhat 
at the conclusion of the war, my own guess is that 
the average price of Southern pine lumber f.o.b. 
vessel at the Golf Forts for mill run material, excluding 
culls, and containing 10 per cent, of A, 16 per cent. 
B, 35 per cent. No. 1 Common, and 40 per cent. No. 2 
Common, at the condusion of the war will be £16 per 
standard. 

The cost of transportation to Great Britain will, 
of course, depend upon the tonnage then available, 
or upon the rates of carriage fixed % the British and 
American Governments if they continue to exercise 
control over ocean shipping after the war; but as a 
working hypothesis it might be assumed that the 
present tonnage will be maintained until the end of 
the war, and that ocean rates will decline below the 
present open rates to the extent that such rates are 
influenced by the war risk which the vessel owner 
must pay upon the vessel. The open rate from the 
Gulf to the United Kingdom immediately following 
the condusion of the war will hardly be less than £20 
a standard. How much this rate will be diminished 
through Governmental action it is, of course, impos¬ 
sible to say. 

With respect to the question of who shall provide 
the tonnage for the transportation of American tim¬ 
ber to the United Kingdom after the war, I assume 
that an agreement would be reached somewhat along 
the following lines: The Engbsh and American 
Shipping Controllers respectively would allocate to the 
timWr trado a proportion of the total tonnage avail¬ 
able which would M approximately the same as the 
proportion which the timber tonuage bore to tho 
total tonnage in 1913, and that the A^merican sellers 
would undertake to provide for the transportation 
of a proportion of the timber sold to the United 
Kingdom which would be equivalent to the propor¬ 
tion which American tonnage bears to the total ton¬ 
nage of the two countries at the end of the war, and 
the British buyers would provide for the transporta¬ 
tion of the remaining portion. 


AvanAoc Ankual. Hroductiox in tks Ukitsd Statbs 
or Sawed Tims bb or tbs Pbiscipai. 
CoMusaotAL Spscibs. 
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. 1,100,000 

. 500,000 

. 1,700,000 

C^kTy l^tewood ... 200,000 

Sfttia WaloutaodHaiel Pine 400,000 
foauois ... ... ... 276,000 

. 626,000 

Yellow Pine . 700,000 

Yellow Pino . 1.300,000 

Pitch Fine and N.C. Pine 7,360,000 
. 600,000 

Total.lflj.00,000 

Eztobt or Hsww jlwd Sawno Timbbk (nrcit,TmiKo Rail- 
WAt Slbipbrs axd Loos) raou tbb Uirmn Statxs 
nnnnto tbb Ybab bbsibo SOth Jtob. 1914. 

Total Export . 1,630,000 Standards 


Total Export to Europe ... 600,000 „ 

Total Export to the U.K. ... 265,000 m 

Atbbaob Axbitax. PBODircnoB nr Caxada or Sawbo 
T ncBBB or tbb Pbdtcipai. CoMKXBCiAt. Spbcixs. 

Anwileazi Kuw. fttsUth Bum. S t andarta 

Spruec ... ... ... ... ... ... 750,000 

white Pine ... Yellow Pine ... ... 400,000 

Donglae ¥lr ... Oregon Pine ... ... 400,000 

Heiuock ... ... ... ... ... ... 165,000 

Balaam Fir . 100,000 

Red i^ne (eery similar. ... 76,000 

to Baltio Redwood) 

Cedar . 60,000 

Tamarack... ... . ... ... 60,000 

Yellow Pine (botani- . ... ... 26,000 


oalij of the same 
family as Pitch 
Kne Wt stmotur- 
ally similar to Bal¬ 
tic Redwood) 

Jaok Pine (ani^erior . ... .•■ 17,000 

aembbj pine) 

Ikborts or Hxwx, Sawv, abd Split Woos (BXCLiisiyB or 
Pit Pbopb) ibto tbb UirrrBD Kibodom dubibo 1913. 


1,241,212 Standards from Rnna 


464,763 

Sweden 

107,079 

„ Norway 

36.064 

„ Germany 

249.666 

„ U.S.A. 

330.394 ., • 

„ Canada 

68.417 

„ other countries 

2,496.614 
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THE CONCEPTION OF AST. 

TJU Conuftiw of Art Bjr ffenry TtanJcin Poort. Second 

JTdaleoa, revised. Larye So. 1914. 8e. net [U. B. 

Pntnaru'e Sone i .Veto i'ork and London.] 

It may be doabt<ed whether hooka os the esthetic 
theory of Art have any great practical iii£aesce on 
artistic prodaoQon, either for good or evil. There 
have been so many of them, and they differ so much, 
and each author is so sure that he is right and that all 
other theorists are wrong, that they tend to cancel 
each other; and artists, if they read them at all, agree 
with or differ from the views expressed, and proceed 


Hemlock ... 
Hsple 
Onk 
Poplar 
Red gum ... 
Redwood ... 
^nioe ... 
Westom Pine 
White Pine 
Yellow Pine 
All other ... 


with their own form of art-production unmoved. Art, 
they think, is a matter of doing, not of talking; and 
talk does not help much. 

Such hooks are lilmly rather to he read by amateois 
who are interested in art; and they often are, in fact, 
very interesting reading, and may influence the views 
of ^e public as to what is to be expected from ait, if 
they do not directly influence the work of the artist, 
and hence they may have a certiun educational value. 
The hook under notice may claim some favour on both 
grounds. Though not in a very good literary style— 
sentences are sometimes so clumsily expressed as to 
leave one a little in doubt as to the author’s precise 
meaning—^it is certunly interesting reading, and it 
contains a good deal of sug^tive thought. The real 
merit of the book is impli^ in the opening sentences: 

A work of flne art results when man expresses the 
quality of whatever he designs for his sssthetic and 
intellectual pleasure. Quality signifies essential cha¬ 
racter. Artisthecxpressionoftheessentialcharacter 
of a gubject.” That gives the keynote of the author’s 
argument throughout; and it is a perfectly sound 
position. Art does not consist in the accurate repre¬ 
sentation of a subject (though that may be taken as a 
preliminary con(btion), nor in the choice of a subject 
as ** beautiful,” but in the manner and the degree in 
which its essentisl character is expressed. It is not 
so much the question what is represented as haw it is 
represented. And in emphasising this point of view 
we avoid entirely the endless and fruitless discusaons 
with which mankind have vexed themselves in regard 
to the condirions which constitute beauty in a work of 
art. When we are told that the object of art is to 
produce what is beautiful, we are at once faced with 
the unanswerable question: "Whitis beauty t How 
do you define it ? ” And we find that no one can 
define it. As the author remarks on another page ; 

Thai beaut; is the fiist cause of ait is the confusing and 
oonfouodiog notioo over which philosophers have wrangled 
fiom the days of Plato and Aristotle down to the last dio- 
tnm by Tolstoy. . . . The artist does not set forth to 
create beauty,bnt rather to ^re expressioD to a thought or 
emotion. In moulding this in a manner which to his own 
mind is most- eilectnal he falls back on certain intellectual 
processes expreaed in the principles of art. This ntually 
rssnlts in something which tim world calls beanty, and the 
more skilful does bis hand become in expressing his mind 
the more beanty does the work oontrin. 

He had better havcsaid‘* the moreintereet does the 
work contain;" after dismissing "beauty” with 
costs he had better have avoided playing with the 
word again; and “ expressed in the practice of art ” 
would have been better than "in tte principles of 
art ”; " principles ” is almost as elusive a word as 
"beauty.” The sentence is one of the examples 
of the fact that the author is not always very clear in 
expressing what one takes to be his meaning. But if 
one could once get into the head of the exhibition¬ 
going public that essential character and expression 
are ^e qualities that give value to a work of art, they 
would have a better idea than they seem to have at 
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present as to what makes the real difference, for in¬ 
stance, between a good and a contmonplace picture. 

Although beauty isindefinablc and therefore not to 
be classed as the main object of art, we may veiy well 
feel that ugliness, if not exactly deffnable, is a quality 
that may be painfully felt, and that there are subjects 
which no amount of “essential character" in their 
treatment can reconcile us to. When Rodin chose to 
sculpture a nude woman (of the lowest too) in 
extreme old age, ho gave us what none of us want to 
see, and what is mui^ better covered up : no amount 
of “ character " can make such a subject tolerable; it 
is an offence against good taste, and good taste counts 
for something in art. Concerning the inanities 
(or insanities) of the Futurists and post-Impres- 
sionists of to-day the author has much to say, and 
though he does not exactly defend them, and appa¬ 
rently regards it as a temporary aberration, he devotes 
to a dispassionate criticism of these absurdities far 
more space than the subject was in any way worth, in 
a manner which leaves one rather doubtful as to his 
critical balance of mind. Isttle attention is paid to 
architecture, and that littleis rather in the direction of 
finding that architecture is too much hampered with 
conaderations of utility to claim admission as an art, 
and that (contrary to an often expressed opinion) 
“ Art is the handmaid of architecture and not basal." 
By his remark just previously, that when we enter a 
building " we rooms for hving, balls for entrance 
and exit arranged for man’s convenience," we gather 
that be has no conception of the fact that there is an 
{esthetic element in planning; that an aichitectuial' 
design is really the outward expression of an idea in 
plan and section; and that an arcliiteciurally feeble 
plan will never make an architecturally fine building: 
but as the Council of the Royal Academy seem to be 
equally negligent and indifferent on this head, and 
evidently regard plan and structure as of no conse¬ 
quence in the iUustiation of architecture, perhaps one 
can hardly expect a literary writer on art to be better 
informed. In short, Mr. Poore does not quite realise 
what architecture means. 

The book contains a good many explanatory illos- 
tratioDs, a rather mixed and eccentric collection; the 
place of honour as a frontispiece being given to a 
photomph of Catpeaux'" La Danse,” a very fine and 
remarbible work, but hardly perhaps worth selection 
as specially typical of the triumphs of art-. A minor 
defect in the book is that though there is a list of the 
illustrations there is no sort of index to the literary 
matter. The printing and make-up of the book is in 
every way creditable to the eminent publishing firm 
who issue it. 2 Heathcote Statham [ F .\ 

THE EDGAR CHAPEL, GLASTONBURY. 

Tht Qait of Jitmembranco. Bg F. Bligh Bond, F.RJ.B.A. 

So. 1918. Price fl#. net. [S. Jl. Blackwell, Oxford.) 

- This book purports to be “ a record of remarkable 
arohsologioa] disooveries directed by means of a 


method of automatic writing scientifically applied." 
Both from a psychical and arclueological point of view 
it is of profound interest. It d.>als mainly with the 
discovery of the Ed^r Chapel at Glastonlmry Abbey. 

The east end of t^ Abbey Church and its arrange¬ 
ment of chapels has for many years been a subject of 
controversy. Leland in his Itinerary says; Abbate 
Beere huildld Edgares Chapel at tl^ Esi End of t^ 
Chnrch, bat Abbate Whiting performc d sum part of 
it." Phelps in his Somerset shows a short projection at 
the East End with an apse, but calls it “ tlio Lady’s 
Chapel." A transcript of a report made to Queen 
Elisabeth by a Commissioner gives aseries of meobure- 
ments: " The great Church in the Aby was in length 
694 as followeth: The Chapter House, in length, 
90 foot. The Quier, in length, 159 foot; in breadth, 
76 foot. The bodie of the ^urch, in len^h, 228 foot. 
The Joseph’s Chapel, in length, 117 foot." The ques¬ 
tion in dispute was what was Iceland’s Edgar Chapel 1 
Phelps* “ Lady’s Chapel" 1 the Commisvioner’s 
“ Chapter House " ? 

In 1866 Professor R. Willis, in his Ar^UeHured 
Hilary, came to tbe conclusion that there were five 
eastern chapels and draws the central one as projecting 
about 12 feet, which bo supposes was Ldand’s Edgar 
Chapel, hir. James Parker in 1880 inclined to the 
view that this Edgar Chapel was in the south transept, 
to the east of the nave. Professor Freeman believed 
that there was an eastern chapel of considerable 
dimensions, perhaps a Lady Chapel, but only ex- 

E ressed Uiis view verbally at a meeting in the Abbey. 

1 1903-4 Sir William St. John Hope, arguing from 
Wilham WyrcestTe’a statement: “ Spacium do le 
reredes ex parte orientali magne altaria sunt 5 
colnmpnce seriatim et inter quamlibet oolumpnam 
est capella cum altarc," thought that this meant four 
chapels against the east wall of the retroohoir, as at 
Ab^y Dore. Finding no traces of foundations on 
excavating ho ooncludtd that there was no such 
extension of a central chapel. This seeixnd to settle 
the matter. 

In 1907 Mr. Bligh Bond reviewed the whole question 
again. He studied all the available me:.ia}val writings 
and those of tho seventeenth, eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, atd gave careful attention to all 
existing plans and sketches of the buildings. As a 
result he felt strongly that this Edgar Chapel which 
Leland spoke of as the work of two abbots must 
have been a work of some importance. But tbe 
available evidence could carry him no further. It was 
now that he determintd to cultivate the imaginative 
faculty and to make use of a friend’s powers of auto¬ 
matism. A series of sittings took pl^ at irregular 
intervals and extend d from 1907-1911, 1912, and 
mote recently. The method of prow dure was to 
remain passive, avoiding concentration of mind upon 
the writing and to talk casually of iLdiffcrent matters. 
While his friend held the pencil, F. B. B. eteadic d tbe 
paper with one hand and the other he rested lightly 
on the back of his friend’s band. The result was a 
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series of most remarkable scripte, wbich are given at 
length in these pages. From theise he learned; 

(1) That Abbot Beerc bnilt a large rcctangalar 
chapel to the east of the retiochoir and called it 
the Chapel of St. Edgar. 

(2) Abbot Whiting added to this an angular apse 
in the east wall of which was a door. 

(5) The length of the chapel was 30 virgas or yards, 
and it was 27 feet wide, and of 4 ba^. 

(4) The windows were filled with blue glass. 

(6) The chapel was vaulted with fan vaulting. 

(6) It was approached from the retrochoir t^ugh 
an ante-chapel from which a stairway, divided by a 
handrail, led to the chapel beyond. 

Excavation comment^ in 1908 and the writer of 
this review was present at the first di g^n g . He was 
astonished at the apparent ease with which Hi. Blieh 
Bond at once oame down upon the S.W. angle of t^ 
west wall of the chapel, and remarked upon it at the 
time. When fully excavated (3) the internal length 
measniemente proved to be 87 feet; this, allowing for 
3 feet for the tnickRces of the end wall, gives the 30 
yards of the script. The clear intomal width of the 
ohapel between the footings was about 18 ket, and, as 
the footings were about 7 feet in width, the whole 
external width was about 32 feet. Measuring intern* 
ally into the recesses of the windows would jpve us 
the clear internal width of 27 feet of the script. 

(2) At the east end of the chapel were found the 
footings of an angular apse with a gap for a door at 
the east and. 

(4) In the trenches were many remains of axure 
blue glass. (5) There was also found a vaulting boss 
on the back of which lines were scratched for the 
setting out of 12 riba, implying a wheel of tracery 
between fans. 

(6) The chapel proved to be 7 feet bigber than the 
teto^oir, necessitating a slope or fiigbt of steps, and 
amongst the d&rii close by was discovered a double- 
handed stone rail. Hence the excavations proved the 
correctness of the script. This is remarkable, to aay 
the least of it; but the sceptic or unbeliever is open 
to say the excavation was first made and this story 
trumped up to account for the discovery. Against this 
objection we have printed a letter ^m the Hon. 
Everard Fielding. Secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Keaearch, testifying to the fact that the 
script had been seen by bim some months before the 
commencement cd the excavations. 

But to convince the unbeliever Mr. Bligh Bond, with 
great oairib>ur, has published in this book the script 
referring to the Loretto Chapel. The only evidence 
for auch a chapel is Leland’a statement that “ Bere 
camming from his Embassadrie out of Italie made a 
Chapellc of onr Lady de Ixjretta, joining to the North 
side of the body of the Church.” 

The script gives the further information that the 
Abbot, who was riding upon a mule, was attacked “ by 
evil men,” and the mule fell. Ife was in danger of 


falling over a precipice and he called upon Our L-dy. 
He was saved by his cloak catching in a thorn tree. 
He then and there vowed that he would build a cbapel 
to Our Lady of the Loretto on his return to Glaston¬ 
bury. This chapel, the script informs us, was on the 
north side of the nave and measured 40 feet by 20 feet, 
with a door at the west end. It was bnih on a lower 
level than the church aid was approached by a 
vaulted passage or cloister built against the west wall 
of the north transept- The style of its architecture 
was the new or Italian style of four bays, with a small 
eastern apse, and was modelled upon a chapel of St. 
Mark at Padua, situated near the Quay. Itwasvaulted 
with fans, and the foundations of the cbapel lie beneath 
the bank on the north side of the Abbey Church. 

No excavations have been yet made upon this site, 
but we at onoe ask, is there such a chapel at Padua t 
Cesaie FoUguo does not refer to one in his Story of 
Padua, but an ancient map of the town figures a 
chami of St. Mark not far from the river and near the 
medieval bridge of 8t. Matbio. 

It remains for this site to be fully excavated to 
prove tbe full importance of the script and Mr. Bligh 
Bond’s whole theory. There are cfiffiotilties in the 
way of such an excavation, but none which cannot be 
overoome. The importance of the matter, both from 
a psychical and archaological point of view, demands 
t^ excavation in the very near future, and it is to be 
hoped that full opportunities will be given for it. 

In this book we seem to see the monks of Glaston¬ 
bury, who loved their secluded stronghold of the 
Chi^tian faith with a dynamic love, mourning over 
its present state, and watching with the l^neet 
interest the work of those of to-day who care for its 
past history, and ready to communieate to them the 
story of its ancient grandeur. 

hb. Bligh Bond does not favour ” the ordinary 
spiritualistio hypothesis which would see in these 
phenomena the action of discamate intelligences from 
the outside upon the physical or nervous organisation 
of the sitters.” Rather would he believe that tbe 
embodied eonsdonsness of every individual is but a 
part of a transoendent whole, and that within the mind 
of each there is a door through which Reality may 
enter as Idea, Idea presupposing a greater, even a 
Cosmic Memory, and involving wider fields and trans¬ 
cending the o^naiy limits of time, space, and per¬ 
sonality.” In fact, that there is a great storehouse of 
Memory, the treasures of which are available to those 
who are in complete sympathy with any object and 
have exhausted all available sources of information. 
The Gate of Remembrance isever ajar: leth mwhowill 
and can enter in. Feed the imagination with truth and 
it win evolve truth. And through the door of truth 
may enter that which will guide us to a wider know- 
led^. Here we view at a distance wonderful vistas, 
and it may be that the author has shown to the 
student another store of knowledge yet untouched. 

In reading this book we seem to see tbe great possu 
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bilities offered to an imagination which has fed upon 
all available evidence. As we ponder over this evi* 
dence and endeavour to draw oonclusiona from it how 
often great ideas occur to us, “ splendid guesses.’’ May 
not tl^ be no guesses at all, but truths conveyed to 
OUT memory from that great storehouse of Memory by 
unseen agencies ? All who have worked and thought 
and trained their imaginations have been conscious of 
these new ideas. We may call them imaginatave 
writere, we may dub their theories “ pure imagina¬ 
tion,” but need we be soiprised if. after all, they are 
nearer to the truth than we are 1 We are of the earth 
earthy: they have had the eye of their imagination 
opened and truths have been revealed to them which 
were hidden from our eyes. We realise this power in 
our poets and great preachers when w‘e call them 
“inspired.” Can wc deny this same power to our 
arohseologists and men of science 1 Personally, I think 
not G. W. Sacndkbs (Rev.) 

Martoek Vicarage, Somerset. 

PASTEL PAINTING. 

The Art o/ Painttnj *» Pastd. By J. Liltleiohns,B.B.A., 

and L. Richmond, R.B.A, IfitA Frontiapiece aiul Fort' 

word by Frank Brangwyn, R.B.A. 4o., Land. 1917. 

124. 6d net. [Sir Isaac Pitman X* Eona, Lid., 1 Amen 

Corner, £.C.} 

“ The Art of Pmnting in Pastel ” u a book for 
students, written and illustrated by two well-known 
members of the Pastel Society, Messrs. J. Littlejohna, 
R.B.A., and Leonard Richmond, R.B.A. Both are 
experienced teachers, and they have produced an 
admirable volume which should prove a welcome 
addition to the art manuals already published by Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. The plates are printed in 
colour, which preserves much of the delightful tech¬ 
nique of the original drawings. They aro accom¬ 
panied by simple and lurid descriptions of the 
artiste’ procedure, and some helpfully illustrate the 
progressive sta^s of their development. Hr. Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A., has contributed the excellent 
frontispiece and a stimulating introduction, where he 
refers to the unrivalled merits of pastel as a means of 
recording the illusive qualities of nature. The two 
last chapters contain much practical advice and in¬ 
formation on the preservation of pastels and on the 
choice of materials. The volume consists of 190 
demy 4to pages comprising forty full-page illus¬ 
trations in colopr and nfteen in black-and-white. It 
is an attrtiorivo volume, and in view of the decorative 
poBsibilitieB of pastel, its study should appeal to 
architects. Herbbrt Wigolesworth [F.J. 


THE LATE FREDERIC CHANCELLOR [F.]. 
By the death, on January 3rd, of Frederic Chan¬ 
cellor, of Chelmsford, the Institute ba.s lost one of its 
oldest, f not its oldest member. 

Bora at Chelsea in the year 1825, the third son of 


John and Rebecca Chancellor, he was educated at a 
private school at Kingstou-upon-Thames, and sub¬ 
sequently went to the Loudon University, under 
Professor Donaldson, where he obtained, in the term 
of 184445, the First Prize in the class of Architecture 
as a Science, and the Second inthatof Architecture as 
a Fine Art. He continued his studies as a student of 
the Royal Institute of British Arohiteebi and served 
his articles with Mr. A. J. Hiscooks, an arohitect 
practising in the CSty and in Southwark. He sub¬ 
sequently worked in the offices of several London 
architects, the last being in that of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
the late architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioucre. 
Mr. Chancellor went to Chelmsford at the instance of 
the late Mr. Beadel in 1846, and was in partnership 
with him and his son, the late Member of Parliament 
for the Chelmsford Division, until 1860. In that year 
he opened offices in the City of London in conjunction 
with his Chelmsford husincss, and wan in practice up 
to the time of his death, for the last twcuty-two 
years being in partnership with his son, Wykeliam. 

During his architectural career he was very la^ly 
engaged in almost every description of work, including 
the building and restoration of upwards of sixty 
churches, about fifty banha iu different parts of 
England, a large number of farmhouses and home¬ 
steads, very many parsonage houses and private 
residences, many schools of all descriptions, several 
oora exchanges, maltings, mills, blocks of dwellings 
for the working olaaes, technical laboratories, 
numerous cottages and other buildings. 

In 1871, upon the passing of Eooleeiastical 
Dilapidations Act, he was appointed one of the 
Diocesan Surveyors for St. Albans, which he held 
until 1902, when he resigned, being succeeded by his 
son. Ho was appointed architect to the Diocese of 
St. Albans upon the death of the late Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1864 and a Fellow in 
1870; he was also elected a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in 1870. 

Mr. Chancellor was one of the original promoters of 
the Esaex Aichseologioal Society in 1852, and was a 
Member of the Ck»nncil up to the time of his death. In 
1890 he published an important work upon the 
Sepulchral Monuments of Essex, and contributed 
many articles upon churches and kindred subjects to 
the Essex Review and other publioarions. In 1854 he 
was elected a member of the Chelmsford XiOcal Board 
of Health, and remained so until 1358, when be woh 
appointed surveyor to the Board, which office he held 
until he resigned in 1865; he was re-elcoted to the 
Board in 1866, and continued a member until 1888 ; 
from 1882 he was Chairman of the Board. In 1888 
the Queen granted a charter of incorporation to the 
town and ^e new authority superseded the old one. 
Mr. Chancellor was elected the first Mayor, and hsks 
been re-elected six times since, having been Mayor in 
the late Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee year and 
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in King Edward’s Coronation year. He was elected an 
Alderman in 1891. 

Mr. Chancellor wag the first to sign the roll of the 
Chelmsford Volnnteera in 1859 and passed throngh 
the various grades, retiring with the rank of Lien* 
tsra't Colonel in 1892, when he was awarded the V.D. 
medal. He was a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Coachmaken’ and Coach Harness Makes’ 
Company of the (Sty of London, and served the offices 
of Junior, Renter and Senior Warden, becoming 
Master of the Company in 1878-79. He had been a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of £^x since 
1889. He was coH>pted by the Essex County Council 
to serve on the Technical Instruction Committee and 
at the time {d his death was a member of the Essex 
County Education Committee. He had also been a 
Ckvemor of tlu Chelmsford Grammar School, and 
was for some years churchwarden of the parish. 

Throughout his long and acrive life tWre were few 
matters of local importanoe in which Mr. Chancellor 
did not take a leading part. Possessed of great 
business capacity and ken technical knowledge, as 
well as extraordinary powers of application, whioh, 
despite his great age, he retained to within a few 
months of his death, he was ever ready to assist in 
anything which tended towards the promotion of the 
interests and welfare of his town and county, and his 
loss will be widely felt. 

Wykeham Ceakcellor [P*.]. 

OMmtford: Itt Peftruory, 1918. 

2SD Lieut. WM. WYLtE HOUSTON. R E. [A.l 
Killed in action 17th August, 1917. 

“ How ore tht myjhlif fallen — 

Giving mud gtorg 

Vnto tie earlK Adr mdhtf, 

Bnifrom me 

Taking Aow mud i»ot* glorg. 

The glory of friendehip — 

God of Batilee, 

What heart have I left for thee f 

** BeauHfnl in their Uvte 
The eingvr UlUth ; 

And (» ihdr death* how splendid. 

Oh, tde co» tdl f 

Bow in gtorione death I.lcv (Aem, 

Bow can I eay— 

I vAo (It life 

Lovedthem nnepeakably wU f " —WBivneo. 

So writes one of our young poets, of a friend who 
fought withhiminFra ce. ^th tasted of the horrors 
of war which is depriving us of so many noble 
young lives, lives for which great thin^ had been pre¬ 
dicted had the selfishness of those whoso doctrine is 
that might is right not intervened and interrupted 
their peaceful careers. Such lives are not lost, their 
examples are an inspiration to those who follow, and 
such was the life of the late Wm. Wylie Houston now 
" fallen, giving much glory unto the earth,” his 
'* mother, but me taking how much more glory— 


the glory of friendship.” (i^rtainly in h'fe he was a 
true man, a trustworthy friend, greatly gifted, ^ 
simple as a child and in his death how splendid! 

In the October number of the Journal a photo¬ 
graph of the subject of this sketch appeared, and as 1 
came into close contact with him, both profesfflonally 
and as a friend, I would ask the Ed.ior’s iniul- 
gence that I might mention some facte regarding his 
career. 

He was bom at Ashley Gammoney, Co. Antrim, on 
the 23rd February, 1887. His father was Mr. Thos. 
Houston, J.P., a gentleman connected with the iron 
trade in Belfast, and who also owned large farms in 
the above county and for a lengthened period was a 
member of the Antrim County Council. His mother 
was a member of the Wylie faznily of the same county, 
the sister of five brothers who have attained distinctiou 
in the learned professions. 

The officer whose loss I, in common with his many 
friends and professional associates, deplore was edu¬ 
cated at the Belfast Royal Academy and afterwards 
at the Academical Institution. It was in connection 
with this latter school that his skilfulness in drawing 
first became manifest, and it was hero that his career 
was chosen, for his father then noticed the trend of 
the boy’s mind, when he saw some drawings he bad 
copied, and he determined to educate him for the 
ai^itectural profession. SubeequenUy he served his 
apprenticeship with Mr. Thos. J^oston, Kingseourt, 
Belfast, and afterwards became his chief assistant. 

It is unnecessary, here, to give in detail a list of the 
offices i n which he served in ^fast, in Dublin, and in 
London, but in the course of a varied experience he 
came to the writer as his chief assistant, and he can 
testify that the profession has suffered a great loss, in 
fact all his employers looked upon him as a coming 
man. His skill as a draughtsman was almost unique, 
and some of his b^ work has been presented to 
(!!ampbell College, Belfast, where it is to hang in the 
class-rooms as an example for such of the boys as are 
destined for an artistic career. 

However, notwithstanding his rate skill and exceed¬ 
ingly hopeful prospects, he decided it was his duty to 
volunteer for the Army: no pressure in this direction 
was brought to bear on him by his friends. His con¬ 
science said, “ Go,” and be obeyed. Consequently 
he joined the O.T.C. at the Queen’s University, 
Bel^st, and was appointed 2nd Lieut, in the 
R<yal Ir ah Fusiliers on the 8th January, 1916. At 
the Holywood school of instruction to wh^ he was 
then sent the Commandant reported Turn to be 
” specially good at map reading and field sketching,” 
and had hung up a plate of conventional signs drawn 
by him as an example of good work. Nor was his 
excellence from a military point of view confined to 
drawing alone. He was also distinguished for his 
niarksmanahip, and at the Newtownards range was 
awarded a m^al for the second best score which at 
that time had been recorded. 
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I do not stop to notice the exchange into the Boyal 
En^neeis.a corps for which he was eminently suited, 
bo^ by taste and attainments, and in which I am 
convinced, bad he been spared, he would have risen 
to eminence. Instead, 1 close by a word on hie 
character. Though gifted above many, no word of 
egotism ever escaped his lips. He bloomed in the 
shade. Everywhere ho was liked, and I endorse with 
emphasis extracts from the letter of his superior 
officer, who wrote of his death: 

“ A great favourite.” 

“ A splendid helper.” 

” A brave and gallant soldier.” 

“ A good friend.” 

BftjaM. Jaubs a. Haxxa. 


GORRESPONDENCK. 

The Comacine Masters. 

Kaglt H'lmMetfos t 28/% Janvary, 1918. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—^P rofessor Prior, in your Journal of this 
month, alludes to what I said about the Magistri 
Comacini in my review of Mr. Porter’s book. Like 
Professor Prior, I have since read Mr. Eavenscroft’s 
book, and remain unconvinced- Beyond the fact that 
there was a Guild of Ck>macino Builders or Architects, 
we know next to nothing about them. That they were 
a survival of a Roman c(diegi\tm of operatives is likely 
enough, but they would in that case be only one such 
society among many. On this slender foundation 
Leader Scott and Mr. Ravenscroft rear the stupendous 
theory that they were the centre of a system of crafts¬ 
manship to which we owe all the monuments of the 
Middle Ages, and were themselves the inheritors of the 
traditions of architecture from the building of 
Solomon’s Temple downwards. 

But why is &iIomon’6 Temple taken as the fount 
of all sul^quent great aroMteoture ? Of all the 
buildings of antiquity it was the least likely to found 
a school. In the first place it was architecturally 
quite unimportaut in comparison with the colossal 
structures of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, 
and in the second it was the only ecclesiastical 
building of the nation, and, having nothing following 
to be ii^uenoed by it, no school of craftsmen could bo 
founded upon it. T^ myth which makes Solomon’s 
Temple the seed of future arohitcotuie may be sot 
on tw same level as that of the SS. Quattro Coronati, 
as told by Mrs. Jameson, and now again by Mr. 
Ravenscroft. 

Leader Scott, if I remember, will have it that the 
title of Magister, or Master-Mason, means something 
more than the position of Axohiteot, and signifies a 
formal degree in the Comacine mystery, like that in 
modem Freemasonry. But this is a very gratuitous 
assumption. "Master” inEnglisb, "Mattre ” iuFrench, 
and " Messere ” in Italian is the commonest courtesy 
title. One has even read of Messer Dotneniddio 1 


And here comes in the question whether modern Free¬ 
masonry has ever had any connection with the craft of 
masonry, or whether the pretend d connection is any¬ 
thing but symbolical and an allegory. As to that I 
say nothing, knowing little of the history of the craft. 
I will only point out that the word free-mason ” is 
common enough in old building accounts without any 
mysterious rcmienoe to a secret society. 1 quote the 
following from the building accounts of Wsdham 
College, Oxford, where free-mason ineai» a worker of 
free-stone as distinct from the ordinary mason whom 
we should call a waller or a setter:— 


frostone mssone 
to tuko 


frMtooe 
Wales tone 
Masons 


for working two lights of 

windows 0 6 8 

for 61 foote of window table 

at 3d. the foote 0 16 3 

for the froomasons in pto of 

paymt- for the gate S 15 0 

for working a dorc 0 8 0 

Chiiiingworth for 2ii and 5 
foote of freestone 18 6 

Smodmoro for 87 load of Rag* 
stone 10 0 

Wm. Arnold’s weekly wage 10 0 
Wm. Slaokshawe, 6 dayes 0 8 4 

John Blaokshawe, 6 dayes 0 9 0 

&o., &o., &e. 


Mr. Ravenscroft, who, by the way, makes almost as 
great havoc of his proper names as leader Scott of her 
Latin, which is mostly unintellig^ible, is mistaken in 
his description of a ft^o in the under ohuroh of St. 
Clemente, of which he gives an illustration. He says 
it represents workmen engaged on a building and Inung 
directed somewhat ang^y by a Magister, who ia 
named Seeinius. He even tries to detect the apron 
of the modem freemason under the toga of Sesinius. 
The real subject is quite dificrent. Sounius wae the 
pagan husband of a Christian wife who sent his men 
to seise St. Clement; but they, afflicted like him with 
judicial blindness, mistook the column which they 
are dragging along for St. Clement. The legend is 
further illustrated ny other frescoes on the same wall, 
and may be read in Fra Nolan’s book on tlio Church, 
where is a better illustration of the pictures to a 
larger scale than that in Mr. Ravenscroft’s work.— 


Your obedient servant, Jhos. Graham Jaoeson. 


Srianicroft, Mil/ord-on-Sta: 23rd Jan., 1918. 
To the Editor, Journal R.l.BA.,— 

Sir, —It docs not surprise me that Mr. Prior ia 
not oonvinoed by wliat I have written on this subject, 
although 1 scarcely think he will expect me to accept 
his “will-o’-the-wisps ” designation any more than 
I can Sir Thomas Jackson’s “ Myth of the Coma- 
cines.” 

Indeed, one has wondered that more have not shared 
Mr. Prior's disappointmsnt, for one of the reasons 
whioh led me to further study of the subject was that 
I felt, however firm my own conviction might be, 
my treatise was not overweight'd w’itli proof. 

I claim, moreover, to be acquitted of going the 
length either of Merzario or Leader Scott, but all 
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this will coxae out in my further notes, now gone 
to press, and upon which, if 1 send you in due course a 
copy, perhaps Hr. Prior will do me the honour of his 
criticism.—Yours faithfully, 

W. Ravsnscroft [J'.]. 

Priority of Boildiog after the War. 

98 }f'tinpol« Stmt, W.: 32%d 1918. 

To tho Editor, Joubxal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sm,—Is there not something the Institute stands 
for higher than the intereste of its members, even 
if they did suffer by the regulation of butl^g 
after the war t What if the protest joins to those of 
architects the interests of the building trade ? Do 
architects and the trade exist for their own sole advan¬ 
tage, or have they no responsibilities towards the 
State ! Is the cause of the supposed intenrion of the 
Govemment to coatrol buil<B^ after the war based 
upon the belief that there will be a shortageof materials 
and labour! If not, for what other reason is such 
control likely to be instituted! If so, however, is it 
denied that there are grades of importance to the 
community in regard to the various classes of build¬ 
ings waiting to 1^ undertaken ? Does the Institute 
seriously contest the allegation that working-claes 
houses are needed by the thousand 1 If not, is it 
not more important to build them than to build any¬ 
thing else ! May it not also be of more importance 
to the nation to give priority to the building of fac¬ 
tories than mansions for thoee enriched by the war 1 
Without some form of Government control, bow is 
it suggested that such priority can be obtained ? 

The above are a few questions that force themselve-e 
upon me after reading the report of the disoossion 
upon B4r. Wills’s motion. 

1 venture to hope there may be many others who 
will profoundly dissent from the reeolution, in spite 
of the large measure of unanimity it appeared to. 
receive.—Yours faithfully, 

FfiAitE M. Eloood [F.]. 

The Educatiofli of the Architect 

Srboot of Arekiieeturg, VnivertHy of Liverpodt: 

3Uf yantfory, 1918. 

To the Editor, JoruNAt R.I.B_A.,— 

Dear Sir, —^I do not know whether Mr. Arthur 
Keen’s letter on “ The Education of the Architect 
published in your i sue for January—may be regarded 
as expressing only his own personal opinions, or 
whether it is to be considered as a semi-official 
dhnardhe on behalf of the present Board of Architec¬ 
tural EduoarioB. But in either case it cleariy de¬ 
mands a reply. 

I propose to take Mr. Keen’s principal statements 

r int by point and to answer them, l^fore doing so 
would refer such readers as are interested to my 
original letter and toMr.Keen’Sfpublished respectively 
in the Deoembet and January isauee of the Journal. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves: 


(i) How far Mr. Keen may be held to have dealt 
with the questions raised by me in the first instance, 
and 

(ii) The degree of accuracy with which I have repre¬ 
sent^ his views in theitalicised passages helovr. 

The purpose of the Firud Examination is to test ti 
inan's qualifications for ■mortising as on architect. 

This cannot be said to be achieved under the 
resent system. A group of practitioners sit in Lon- 
on and conduct relativdy brief and arbitrary tests. 
Candidates come before Idiem from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The examiners know nothing of 
the circumstances of the very varied training of those 
candidates: they have no mreot knowledge of their 
abilities. All they know is that a professional Star 
Chamber, called the Testimomes of Study Committee, 
has at one time or another approved four designs sub 
mitted by each candidate; and that that Committee 
was itself also ignorant of the nature of the education 
of the anthon of the desigxu and of the value which 
could ledtimately be pla<^ upon their work. Thus 
equipped, the examiners, apparently by a process of 
divination and dairvojranre, detect how much of any 
individual's perfonuance in the Final is the product 
of cramming or may be ascribed to luck, and how 
much is evidence of genuine competence. A remark 
able feat, but one fraught with over much risk for the 
person most interested in its successful execution. So 
conducted the Final Examination may prove many 
things—but not a man’s qualifications for practising 
as an architect. 

The FinaX RJ.B.A. is a professional, the Inter¬ 
mediate a non-professional examination . 

A false theory of architectural education is here pro 
claimed: the old Victorian antithesis of theory and 
practice is implied. So long as this sectional view of 
the subject ootains, so long shall we fail to secure 
efficiency in the training of ^e profession. The work 
of education cannot reasonably be divided into two 
compartments—one “ non-profesmonal,” partly con¬ 
trolled by experts who teach and know the capacities 
of their students; the other profeesional.’^in the 
bands of amateur educarionalists who merely examine 
and are necessarily without such essential information. 

At present the nunher of professors or directors of 
schooU vho are voting-members of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education is less than one-third of the total 
effective memhership: even if the schools de^ with (he 
entire training of the archiUict, this would he a sound 
arrangement: buischoolirainingisonlyabeginning,and 
therefore the Board should consist mainly of those who 
Itave had long experience of pradice. 

In other words, empiric knowledge is to be con- 
adered as of more importance than scientific: and the 
exponents of empiricism are to domiixate the final 
stages of qualifying education under all conditions. 

Architectural education has not developed upon 
these lines in Fiance or America, nor could itproperlv 
80 develop anywhere. 
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It may be good polemics to represent tlic expert 
edncationalist as a person imnerfectly ^oalified to deal 
with concrete ifsueH, bnt I aaomit that it is at the least 
a disingenuoua line of argument to take. An exteu- 
eive practical experience is not the cxclufuve pri\rilego 
of architects who do not teach. ProfeasorB and 
directors of soliools are normally free to undertake 
private work,and do so, often upon a large scale. Mr. 
keen cannot be unaware of that fact. The hea<! of a 
School of Architecture who has not aufficient practical 
knowledge to justify his acting as examiner for the 
R.l.B.A. Final must he in a condition of very remark¬ 
able ignorance. 

To deny ultimate edncational powers to architects 
who both teach and practise, and to confirm in posses¬ 
sion of such powers those who perform the latter 
function only, cannot commend itself to an impartial 
judgment. 

TJte Teelimonies of Study Committee i$ a etrong one 
and comprises some of ike best-hiown )nm tn the pro- 
feseion. To put the deeions made as Testimonies of 
Study under (he control of the School Professors Kwdd 
he wrong. The designs form part of a professional 
examination and shotM be jvd^ by praditing archi¬ 
tects. 

Mr. Keen is in a better position to estimate the 
strength of the Testimonies of Study Committee than 
1 am. For he doubtless knows the names of its mem¬ 
bers ; whilst 1, like the rest of the profession, who lack 
private sources of intelligence, do not know. 

Whatever may. be its strength, however, it U the 
by-product of an obsolete ^stem, and no confusion of 
the issue, by invidiously attributing to ito members 
“ professional qualities, can justify its existence. 

It tDouJd be ti^ul to inform students of the reasons 
why Metr designs are rej^ted: hit/ (his course has been 
seriously eon^dered and feM to be impraclicalAe. 

It would be more than useful—^it would be sensihle 
and just: and there would appear no explanation of 
this feeling of impracticability which docs not redect 
either upon the Testimonies of Study Committee or 
upon the Board of Architectural Education, or upon 
both, if both entertain it. 

Studmts who have fdt aggrieml by the decisions of 
the Testimonies of Study Vumtuitfve. itavt. been inter- 
mewed and the reasons for not arrt‘)tti»g their design* 
haoe been explained to them. 

One would like to know the precise number of the 
appellants; the ratio of that numberto the total bo<ly 
of rejects since the Testnmony of Studies scheme came 
into operation: and finally the percentage of in¬ 
quirers who travelled to London from the Provinces 
in order to satisfy themselves that justice liad been 
done in their own cases. 

It is. probaUy a bad thing that the Schools seem iia- 
pelled to work with one eye on the Insf itule Ejeaminaiion, 
out as this is actually the case the examination should be 
so shaped as to exert the soundest possible injiumce on 
education. 


No examination conceived and directed by a cen¬ 
tralised unrepresentative and mainly non-teaching 
body can under any circumstances exert other than a 
bad influence on education. 

The remedy does not lie in tinkering with the exami¬ 
nation, but in its abolition,in a reconstitution of the 
Board of Arobitoctural Ed ucati on, and i n the estahiish - 
ment of a decentralised examination conducted th rough 
tlio instrumentality of the competent authorities at. 
the teaching centres. 

When the granting of qualifying degrees is on cer¬ 
tain terms delegated to such authorities—as, in the 
case of the Profession of Medicine, it is by the British 
Medical Council—then there is some guarantee that 
the qualifications are of value. An Institute merely 
operating examinational machinery in the metropolis 
can offer no equivalent assiuance. 

To form the Board of AreMteciuml Education into a 
kind of administnUive body for the Schools would be. an 
error. The indioidualitu of tlw Schovis is a valuable 
asset,and nothing should bedofteto impair itortoweaken 
the spirit of emulaiion that should exist between the 
various Schools. 

Presupposing that the Institute utilised the Sehools 
to prepare can^dates for the profession and to control 
admission to H; and presupposing again that the 
Board of Architectural Education were reconstituted 
upon a logical representative basis, the functions of 
the Board would include ;— 

1. The Batting up of a certain minimum standard 
for the Intermemate and J^nal Examinations and the 
enforcement of that standard. 

2. The appointinent from its own membership of 
external examiners whose business it would be to 
attend and assist at the examinations and to report to 
the Board. 

The Board would, in short, possess an effective 
authority and would act as the General Council of 
Medical Education acts. This, so far from impairing 
the individuality of the Schools or weakening their 
spirit of emulation, would have precisely the opposite 
effect. The Schools of Medicine in provincial cities 
are famous: each one of them, though conforming to 
a general scheme of education, has distinguished itself 
in some particular branch »ir branchea of medicine or 
Rui^ery. As much cannot be said for the Schools of 
Architecture—^nor ever will be, as long as existing con- 
ditioiis prevail. 

The great strength of medical education, the cuoii- 
denee which it inspires, and the prestige which it givfs 
are largely due to the broadness of its basis aud the 
essential unity of its conception. It ia luit manipu¬ 
lated by a London club, nor are its profea'sire con¬ 
sidered incompetent to complete the priK-eKiws wliich 
they initiate. 

I^est Mr. Keen shuiilcl think it nei-esHsry Ui point 
out that medicine and architectiiiv are different sub¬ 
jects, let me say that the methiKls which most directly 
give effect to the fundamentnl prini iples of all quali- 
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lying edacfttion should be as applicable in one sphere 
an in the other.—ours, etc., 

lilONSL B. Buddbn 

P.S.—As Mr. Millard’s proposal (repeated aod am¬ 
plified by Mr. Keen), that the school directors should 
confer and lay their conclusions before the Board of 
Architectural Education, did not seem to have evoked 
any response, I had taten upon myself to write to 
Professor Dickie and to suggest to him that he should 
invite the heads of the schools at an early date to a 
conference at Manchester—the most generally con¬ 
venient centre for the purpose. I understand now, 
however, that the Board is itself taking steps to sum¬ 
mon such a oonfetenoe.—L. B. B. 

“ Unity of the Profession “! 

34tA Janvury, 191S. 

To the Editor, JotruKAL B.I.B.A.,— 

Sts,—In these dull days 1 suppose we ought to be 
thauldul for humour in any form, and the suggestion, 
under the above heading, of our amalgamation with 
the Society of Architects is too funny to pass without 
comment. I, for one, had not the slightest ides that 
such a subject would be discossed at a meeting called 
to oonsider “ The Unity of the Profession,” and should 
amalgamation be again considered might I suggest as 
more appropriate the title ” High Explosives ” or 
” The Camoufiage of Registration ” 1 
A pledge was ^ven tlmt this matter should not be 
discussed until after the war, and it was not worthy of 
our Council to sanction such a meeting and call it 
informal.” 1 protest against the report being 
printed in our Joubnal ; it is in large type, and in the 
most prominent pc-sition, and it is not stated that only 
about thirty men attended the meeting. While our 
Associates are fighting abroad, we must “ play the 
game ” at home. We ought to feel very grateful to 
Mr. B. Qoulbum Lovell for liis dignified and emphatic 
protest (see page 56).—^Yoiire obediently, 

Sydnxy Peeks [•f’-l- 


THE PROBLEM OF RENDERING WOODEN 
ENGINE HOUSES SOUND-PROOF. 

The following communication was recently received 
from Major Harry W. Taylor, R.K.;— 

” In connection with some military work there are 
several petrol engines in wooden houses which are 
rather noisy. The engines are about 12/U h.p., 
3 and 4 cyliodeia, of high-speed type, operating dyna¬ 
mos (direct drive on crankshaft). T^e problem is to 
silence tbe noise of running and still retain a certain 
amount of ventilation. 

“ The engine-houses ate about 14 feet by 12 feet by 
8 feet high to eaves, with gable roofs and concrete 
Hcioia. The walls are of 1-mch boarding on timber 
framework, while the roofs are of J-inch boarding 
covered with waterproof roofing felt on the outer aide. 


” The piosent ventilation is obtained by means of 
a ^vindow hinged at top and opening outwards, but 
this is altc^ether unsatisfactory and must be changed 
entirely. The exhausts have been dealt with quite 
satisfa torily, and are nearly silent. What is wanted is 
some methed (a) of reducing the noise of the actual 
working of the engine itself (if this be feasible); and 
(6) of reiulering the wooden engine-house more or less 
sound-proof, while still securing some little venti¬ 
lation, at or near the ridge for choice. 

'* Any advice or hints your members may be 
good enough to give as to the best way of rendering 
these wooden houses sound-proof or nearly so, at as 
moderate a oosi as possible, wonld be very welcome.” 

The Council referred the matter to the Science 
Standing Committee, and the following recom¬ 
mendations, compiled by Mr. A. 0. CoUard [F*.] from 
notes furnished by Ur. J. B. Franck [^.] and Mi. H. W. 
Burrows [A.], were forwarded to IVUjor Taylor:— 

” Isolate the concrete bed of tbe engine from the 
floor and foiu>dation of the building by catting a 
chase around the engine-hed concrete. 

“ Place beneath ^e bedplate of the engine a felt 
mattress, and, if the bed of the engine be hollow, fill 
in with concrete or hard wood, so as to obtain as 
large a bearing surface as possible. 

If posable, keep the holding-down bolts separate 
from the concrete, placing an iron washer beneath 
the concrete, and a soft wood or vulcanite washer 
between the bed of the engine and the nuts of the 
holding-down bolts. 

“ Try various methods of placing blankets over 
the engine and between the engine and the framework 
of the hut, so as to form a cushion or * tea cosy * over 
the machinery. 

” If posable, place a balk of timber under the 
engine-bed of concrete, through which to pass tbe 
holding-down bolts; the concrete bed lies on and 
holds down the timber. 

” If ventilation be needed, place a revolving cowl 
on the apex of the roof, so that sound passing out may 
be disseminated in every direction.” 

Major Taylor, in acknowledging the receipt of these 
notes, says that he thinks the information given will 
be very helpful 


Heroes’ War Memorial—Sir Henry Jouew, formerly 
Professor at the University College of North Wales, in 
the course of a ceoent address, said: ** 1 would like all 
North Wales to join in the bMutiful movement for the 
memorial hall at the Uni vanity OoU^ of North Wales, 
Butgor. where tbe name of every North Wales lad that has 
fallea shall be inscribed, and where ev^ child that has 
lost a father shall have an education for nothing. Scrap 
your Uttie religioas differences over that The CoUege is a 
national institution; tbe beauty of the building there now 
is almost unparalleled. We, as members of the Royal 
Commission on University Education, thought it the finest 
modem college building that any of us had ever seen.” 
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CHRONICLK. 

The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-second List. 
fallen in the War. 

Book&s, 2nd Lieut. Cecu. Walteb, Queen's Boyal 
West Sutrey Begiment, AssodaU. Died of 
wounds, 26t1) Dec. 1917. Aged twenty-eight. 

Snd Lieut. Rogers wm educated at King's College 
School, received & professional education at the A.A. 
Day and Evening Schools, vas artioled to Messrs. Wanriok 
A Hall, and was an aesistantin their office when war broke 
out. He joined the Artists’ Rifles in September 1914. 

Qubkett, 2iid Lieut. John. M.A., F.S.A., Black 
Watch. Wounded and reported miesing last 
July ; his body has since been found and interred. 

2nd Lieut. Quokett was a pupil of the lats Sir Thomas 
Drew. He was for tome years engaged as special drausbts- 
man on (he Builder, ana was arelutoctnral editor oi the 
“ Victoria County Histories.“ 

GuTTEBiDafi, 2nd Lieut. Ricuabd Howard, Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles, AeeocwU. Balled in action 
let October 191fi, in Prance. 

Bell, Lance-Corp. Edoar Alan, StafTordsbire 
Regiment, Stxldent. Died oi wounds, 4th January. 

Laooe'Coip. Bell, when war broke out, was in the office of 
Colonel E. A. Kirk [A.L of Iioeds, and was a student of the 
Leeds School of Art. l^ng in the Torksliire Hutsan he 
was mobilised in August 1914 and was soot to Franco in 
1915. Transferring to the Staffordshire Rogimont, he was 
wounded in June 1916 and auskin in May 1917. It was 
from the effects of the latter that ho died. 

ilfi^tfary Honours. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. John, Noithamptonshire Regt., 
Licenliato (of Korthampton), who has been twice 
mentioned in Dispatches, in connection respec¬ 
tively with the evacuation of Suvla and the 
operations in Egypt and Palestine culminating 
in the first battles of Gaza, has been awarded 
tbeD.S.O. He is also the recipient of the Russian 
Older of St. Anne, wit^ Swords. 

Ross, Corpl. Ht70H A., of the Topo. Section, H. 2, 
B.E.F. [A.]. Mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s Die* 
patches, 17 December 1917. 

Keys, Captain F. Hubert, Royal Engineers f.A.). 
Mentioned in Dispatches 17th December 1917. 
Awarded Military Cross for gallantry in the Field. 


Barbowcliff, Captain A. M., B.A., tHiohni. Awarded 
the Military Cross in August 1916. 

PiGOTT, Lt. (Acting Capt.) B. Mountford. R.E. \A ]. 
serving in Palestine. Mentioned in Dispafehee. 
17t]i December 3917. 

Serving tcitli the Forces. 

Intimation has been received that the following 
are serving, bringing the total to 79 Kellows, .*>36 
Associates, 333 Lioeiitistas, and 300 Students: 

Fellow. 

OhattertoD, Prodk.; Lieut., Staff of IHroctor of WorkK, 
Egyptian Expciy. Force. 

Associatbs. 

Clarke, J. D.; Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Vinden, Q.; 2nd Lieut., Royal Bnginecn. 

Thompion. 0. W. W.; 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineera. 

Ljcunttatbs. 

Baker, H. G.: 2nd Lieut., Royal Flying Corp*. 

.Maeoy. F. W.; 2nd Capo Corps. o. 

STtrUBST. 

Francit, B. T.; R.N.A.S. 

Informal Conference Postponed. 

It has to be mentioned that the Council felt them¬ 
selves obliged to postpous the Informal Conference 
with public men and •W'riters on the subject of " The 
Need for a National Policy of Town Improvement ” 
which had been fixed for the I3th February. Several 
distinguished public men who were expected to take 
part in the Conferenoe found themselves unable to 
attend at the time fixed, and circumstances not admit¬ 
ting of a change, the Counoil deferred the Conference 
un^ more convenient arrangements could be mode. 

French Honours for an English Architect. 

By his unanimous election as ” Membrc Corre¬ 
spondent de ITnstitut de France ” Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.] is the recipient of the greatent honour 
the Academic dcs Beaux-ArU can bestow* on a foreign 
arohiteot. An American painter and an Italian 
sculptor were elected at the same time. The[vacant 
seat now filled by Mr. Simpson’s election was fonnerly 
held by Von Ihne, the Imperial Court architect and 
designer of the KaiKer-Friedrioh at Berlin. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B., F.RS.. twice- 
President of the lustitiition of Ci^ Engmeers, who died <m) 
the 22nd January at the age of eighty.one, had heeo an 
Honorary Associate of the Institute since 1877. The 
y oungest son cd Sir Charles Barry, architect of the Houwh 
of Parliament, and brother of the late Cbarlea Barry, a 
Paat-Preaident of the Institute, he was bom in 1836 and 
was educated flrat at Glenalmond College and subeequently 
at King's CoU^, London. His engineering pupih^ was 
served in the office of Sir John Hawkahaw, with whom be 
waa associated upon many works, especially in the oon- 
etniction (d the Cannon Street and Charing Cross tailwaya 
and the Thames bridges oonnected therewith. He began 
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pmctire oa his own Mxsount In 1867 hikI quickly c&nic tu 
thn front ss tk rsilwsy ^nginM.'r. He wsd uoosiilting 
1 ‘H^‘nePr for seveml railway conewns including Ihe Cale¬ 
donian. the Lanark and Ayrshire, the London. (Latham 
and Dover, and the Metropolitan and District Railways: 
abo for the Shanghai and Nanking, and variouH ini])ortanl 
Indian railwayti. He was the designer and acting engint^r 
of the Barry Docks and Railwaya, the Grangemouth Dock, 
th® Surrey Coniroorcial Docks, the Newport New Alexamira 
Dock, the Middlesbrough, tho Hull Joint, and the 
Iiominghani Docks: also of tho Natal Harbour works, thii 
Tower Bridge (in conjunction with the late Sr HonH^* 
Jonts, the. City Architect), the New Bridge at Kew, ami 
the railway bridge o^’er the Tbaioes at St. Paul'a Station. 
BUckfriars. He van greatly interested in thn imijruvc- 
ment of Ixindon traffic oon^’tions and was a momber of 
the Royal Ckmimiaaion appointed to eontuder aial advise 
on the matter. He wa« one of the foundcra in lOUl of the 
British Kogineering Standards Committee, from which 
numtfOfut sectional oommitteea iwd sob-committeos have 
resulted. Keenly interested in onginoering education. Sir 
Joltfl WM inrt nl'ma ntal in getting evtahUshed the examina* 
dona bold by the InsUtuticm of Civil EngineorH and was fur 
twenty yesars Chairman of the Examiuatiun C'oiumittcc. He 
was also Chwrman of the Eiccutivp Committee of the City 
and GalldB of London Ins(itui<‘. and (liainnan of West¬ 
minster Hospital In 1694, on cmnplction of the Tower 
Bridg^ bo was made a CB.. and in 1897, in recognition 
of his valuable public services, was created K.CB. Only 
a few months ago Sir John presented to tho Institute 
an intcrrating rdic m tbu shape of a pair of compasses 
used by bis eminent father. Sir Charles Barry, up to the 
time of his death in I860. A double interest now attaches 
to the relic, for since that time until their presentation the 
oompasses had been in everyday use by the no less eminent 
eon. Sir .John Wolfc-Bairy. 


MINUTES. 

At a General Meeting (Budoess) held ‘Monday, 
4th Fobraary, 1918. at 4 p.m.—Pnientr Mr. Henry T. 
Hare. Fpseis^ in the Chair; 18 Fellows Ooeluding 
18 msmbea of the Couooil} and 3 Astooiatsa (ineluding 
3 nsmben of the Oostmil)—the Minutes of the Meeting 
hsU 7th JaBoary, 1918, naving bees published in the 
JorraSAL were taken at Msd and Mgsed as eorreot. 

The Freeident announned that rinoe the last meeting 
news had been ceocived that the following members had 
fallon in the war: 2ad Lieut. Cecil Walter Rogers, Royal 
West Surrey Begiment. JssoMsta, elected 1914 ; 2nd lioot. 
Bicbaid Howara GntterldUi^London ftemment, A$$cciaie, 
elected 1914 ; Lanoo-Corp. Edgar Alan Bell, Staflordshirc 
Regiment, Studrni. Cpon the motion of the Preeident, 
it waa Rbsoi,vko that the deepest regrets of the Iiwtitutc 
for the loss of those members be entered on the Minutes, 
and that a message of the Institute's eincctv!>t sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their near relatives. 

Thadeoeasr waa aleo announeed of Frederic ObHoelJor, 
elected Aeeocsofe 1864, FeBote 1870, and a vote of srapatby 
and oondoleaoe was passed to hia eon, Mr. Wykehajn 
ChaooeUor [/.I of Chelmsford. / 

It was aaauuiioed that fhc fuliuwiug gentlemen, who had 
}Humed the qualifying examiuation, nad been nominated 
lor election r As Fellows, Sydney Kvffin Urcenslade 
(Pv^ta Stiuknt 1891, Asaoeiaie 1892, Oriuell MtdaUul 
1897, Godwi'n Bwsor 1900); Edward Lewis Harrison, 
LtcealuUe; Gerald E Jones. LicttUaU^ and Arthur .J. 
fltedman. Zriceaisals; as Assoi'UTB, Kenneth Cameron, 
2nd Lieut. R.E; at Ho]r. As^oruTB. Francis Seymour 
Lealle, Colonel, R.E, retired. 


The President annautioed that (he Council ]>rtt|ioiM*d to 
submit to the King the name of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
Pagt Preeident, as a 6t recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
1918, for theexcellencoof his work as an architect. 

The proceedings terminated at 4.10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will Ik> held 
Momlay. 4th Marrh 1918, at. 4..'K) p.m. 

To idetd tho Royal (Jokf Medallist for 1918. The 
taiainuan to move *' That subject to Hia Majesty's gratuous 
aanctiou the Royal Gold Medal for the lu'oniotion of 
arehitJ'cfiirtGto [mwiitcdthisyeartoMr. F.bne«t Newton, 
A.R.A., ill recognition of the merit of his executed work.’* 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSIKEiSS) will be held at 
IIk* couclutdon of the above for the following purposes:— 

To read tho ^Gnutee of the General Meeting held 4th 
February 1918. 

To proceed with the Section of candidatce for member¬ 
ship [Me noTnea are set otU under ** Notices ”«» Ae January 
issue of the Joitrnal and in Ihe Minutes of the MeHingofim 
Hk February printed abote]. 

The following Resolution will be moved on behalf of this 
OnmeU: “That in aocordauM with the provisdoDs of 
Clause 33 of tho Chsurter sppIicaGon be mado to tho Privy 
Council to sanction tho suspension of the By-laws govern¬ 
ing the Annual Election of the Council, the Standing Com- 
mitteoe, and the Hon. Auditors, ao that the Council, tho 
Standing Committees, and the Hon. Auditors elected lu 
June 1917 shall remain in office until the 30th June 1919, 
provided always that tho Allied Societies and the Archi¬ 
tectural Association shall ho ropn*aonted on the Council by 
their Presidents in aooordance with the By-laws.” 


Informal Conference, 13th March, at 3.30. 
NATIONAL HOUSING ANU NATIONAL LIFE. 
Diaou&sioD to be opened by Pxofeeeor Adsbead. 

York and East Yorkshire Architectursd Society. 

Id the reoentiy issoed Sapplement to tho Kaicndar tbo 
names of some of the Officers and Council of the abuvo 
Somety aro omitted. The following is theeomplotu list:— 
fT. W. Whipp £4.], Preeident, *A. B. Boririgb ^iecn- 
lioie], Vios-Presidsntand Acting Jlon. Treasurer ; * William 
Boll; *Georgo Benson [A.j; *C. H. Chaooon [F.]; Johu 
Koi^uson \Liuntiats\ ; Uewellyu Kitchen [/.], Hon. Corr. 
Sec., Hull Dietrieti Alan E. Munby, M.A. Cantab. TF.). 
Ftoe-Preridewl s 8. R. Kirby tLicc»<»o<e]; *8. Neednam 
[iacentiate] ; *A. Pollard fF.j ; fEmwt A. Pollard \Lirrn- 
hole']. Hon. Treasurer ; J. E. Reid [Lfceariofrl, Acting Hon. 
Seertiary ; fE F. R. Sample. Hon. Secretary ; J. Stuart 
8ymc {Licentiate^, E. Ridsdale Tate \LiceiUiatii\. 

* Put PiuMniU. t On aettvs service. 


Principal Contests of this Issue. rAox 

(U-iijx-ratka among Architwte and bpealalisnriae JH. V. ljut- 
iibeau-r, A. Saxaa Snell. H. H. Wtggleewortli. \V. nuiy White, 

A. SL Jaumstt. Hugh Dsviw, Profnwir Pitej.78 

UaModStateiTinberKuppfiK [John K. Walker] . ... 81 

fteviewB.>-Tba Cbnueptinn uf Art (H. Haathoate Statbaml.— 

71k> Edgar ChapaL Glastonbury [Rav. 0. W. Sauadenf.— 

PaaUl Plating [H. H. tVl ggk ewocm] .66 

Die late Fradaric (kuuHollor iWykeham CTiancelInrj ... ... 80 

Sod lAeot Wm. VVyliS Botutoo, R.E.. Killed in action [J.AH.] 90 
(Vimapnadaooa.—'Ae Oomscine MaBtera (Sir T. Q. JaeloKHi, 
BarU, R.A; W. Bavaasoiuft}.—PrioritT of Building after the 
War [FVank k. Blgood].—Education of w Arohitact [Uouel B. 
BodctMi].—Utdty of the ProftMwn (Sythwy Igarka]. ... ... 91 

Die Prolwun of Keadaring Wooden £ngiae.Hauaea Sound-proof M 






8('ULFrou£i) Abacvs in Cloibtbr, TABRAanxA Cathb&bai.. 


GEORGE EDMUND STREET’S SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By Walter Milt>abt) [^.]. 

T he sketch-books of the late George Edmund Street, R.A., presented to the Institute by Mr. 
Arthur Edmund Street [E.], to which allusion has already been made in the Journal,* are five 
in number, spreading over a period of some thirty years; one of a tour in Germany and Swit¬ 
zerland made in 1851, three of tours in Spain in the course of the years 1861-2, and another of a tour in 
our own country during 1880, the last year but one of Street’s life. In the case of the earliest of these 
books the interest it might hold for us is eclipsed by that aroused in the case of the four others. The 
sketches in this book, being made in pencil on ordinary bot-pressed paper, are slightly woolly in touch 
compared with those in the next-mentioned books done on a harder and finer surface. This may seem 
a point of small consequence; yet, to a draughtsman of Street’s temperament, it was a point that did 
matter. In the smoother ” metallic ” paper of the three Spanish books it is evident that he had found a 
material responsive to the touch of his lead pencil-point, however lightly or forcibly it might be im¬ 
pressed, however swiftly or deliberately. The subjects with wliich this earliest book is filled range 
through a little over a week’s travelling, from Nuremberg to Freiburg. Beginning at Nuremberg, on 
4th September, he was sketching at Constance by the lOtb, after having taken Batisbon and Him on 
the way. At each of tlieso two latter places he notes down in words the general plan and disposition of 
the cathedral building but the actual sketching done proves fi» be rather of the go-as-you-please order, 
by practice rendered so familiar to rauny of ns; that is, the delineatdon of bits of buildings, parts, fea¬ 
tures and furuishingH of various buildings mot with, notably stall-work and stained glass in this par¬ 
ticular case. The pursuit of a more definite and systematic line of architecfoiral study is evident m the 
sketch-books that follow. 

The three volum{« containing sk©tchi« and notes made in Spain have a unique value for students 
of architecture, since, so far as they cover the ground, they comprise the very origins and foundation 
of their author’s highly important work, Gofhie ArchUecUtre in Sfoin, published in 1866. From this 
book Fergosson borrowed freely for bis Spanish chapter, reproduemg from it ei^t plans of dmrehea 
and some dozen vie^. In Tna feing full acknowledgment of his own indebtedness to “ Mr. Street’s 
beautiful work,” he adds, ” His work is a model of its class, and has quite revolutionised our knowledge 
of the subject.” Here, in these sketch-books, we find, in the freshness of their original pencilling, the 
actual plans and views with which wa have been made familiar by woodcuts. 

Sketch-Book, Vol. I., 1861, opens with sketches of detail from Notre Dame, Paris, dated 6th 
September, followed by others made next day at Bordeaux, of city gateways and cathedral tower. 
At Bayonne, on the 7th, Street took a sketch-plan of the cathedral and drew cloister fenestration, with 
ousped tracery, which must have struck him as a parallel to like vrork at Westminster and Salisbuiy. 

• 25 Not. 1«16. 
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By the 9th of September he was across the Spanish frontier and at work in Borgos, making a measured 
plan of the cathedral. In the cloisters there he found another example of traceried work to compare 
with that at Bayonne. A plan and sketches follow of the cbnrch of St. Esteban, also of the cbarch of 
St. Gil, where the wronght-iron pulpit comes in for a sketch. On the 10th he writes ; “ Adayandahalf 
at Burgos have impressed rae most pleasantly in every way. The cathedral is equal to my expecta¬ 
tions.” He was at work in the conventual church and cloister of Las Huelgas on the 11 th, and next 
day at Palencia, where the cathedral and the church of St. Miguel afforded subjects. By the IStb 
he had reached Valladolid, and here, as at Burgos and elsewhere, started work at one example after 
another by taking a plan of the bnilding. ” Without ground plans,” he observes in his published 
volume, ” it is impossible to understand any descriptions of buildings.” Thus, with accompanying 
sketches, the churches of 8t. Benito and Sta. Maria Antigaa are recorded. 

Street bad reached Madrid by the 14th, when he remarks of the Museo, ” It is in most respects 
the best gallery I have ever seen. We went twice, and I should have liked to stay longer at Madrid 
and go again and again.” From a picture there by J. Van Eyck ho extracted some interesting detail. 
Then comes a note, ” I went with 11,999 others to a bull-fight—saw six bulls killed.” After that, 
on the 17th, he got away to Toledo, where evidently he was once again in his element; for next 
morning he writes, “ In the cathedral soon after 6 a.m. and had two hours’ work before going to break¬ 
fast.” The series of sculptured-panels on the screens behind the oboir-sialls claimed his attention, and 
he seems to have sketched all the panels on the south side. Two days later he records, ** To cathedral, 
7 aju., but found it too dark to sketch subjects on north side of choir. Most not complain, every win¬ 
dow full of rich stained glass.” His drawing of these sculptures, in its simple directness and firm 
handling, is a model of what such work should be. At Toledo, Street came in contact with Moresque 
building-forms, several instances of which figure in his sketch-book. And these are not all of them 
purely secular subjeote; for, strange as it may sound, the architectural expression of the Moslem in¬ 
vaders long survived their expulsion and for more than another century continued to assert itself 
actually in the very church structuree of their conquerors. Evidence of this lies before us in sketches 
here, showing multifoiled arch-forms and other marked characteristics, from more than one church, 
and even from the cathedral itself. On the l^th a note is made, ” Travelled all night to Valencia.” 

Sketch-Book, VoL IL, leads off with a plan of the cathedral at Valencia. Two days later Barcelona 
is reached and again a plan is taken of the cathedral, and a section also, together with interior and 
exterior views, besides many details of piers and arches, all mutually explanatory of the structure as an 
organic unit. ” 1 was charmed,” he says, ” to find so noble and complete a church here.” A plan, 
too. was drawn of the fine church of Sta. Maria del Mar, as well as interior and exterior viev^. Leaving 
Barcelona on the 25ih, the traveller gets to Zaragoza on the following day, and on the 27th he writes, 
” Out this morning at 6.80 to make the most of my time.” At Lerida and Manresa fine subjeota were 
tockled, only too hurriedly; and then came Gerona. Here Street writes, ” Our first visit was to the 
cathedral. The west front promised nothing sa we went up the steps. What our surprise was when 
we opened the door and found ourselves inside the nave T can hardly say. I was so struck by the 
enormous width that I stepped it and found it to be 75 feet in the clear! This is the greatest span I 
have yet seen, yet the w'hole stands perfectly and with scarcely a settlement. The roost remarkable 
thing is that this wonderful and spacious nave opens into a choir and aisles with chapels round it, and 
together just occupying the east end of the nave, into which they open with three arches. The effect 
is grand in the extreme.” Of this work a roej^ured plan is duly made and an interior view, which 
figoree in Fergusson’s chapter. 

By the end of the month the frontier had been re-crossed, and Perpignan reached. There follows 
on important series of sketches from Elne, Narbonne, Carcassonne, Villefranche, Toulouse, Montmajour 
and Arles; and then, nnder the date 6th October, comes a sketch made at the Hotel Cluny, Paris, just 
one day over the month since our travelling-student bad begun work, in his Sketch-Book, VoL I., at 
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Notre Dame. His Vol. II. closes vnth soolptiire from the west portals at Amiens, drawn as he had drawn 
that at Toledo, with clean incisiveness and complete mastery. A note made of detail at St. Martin’s 
Priory, Dover, marks his return home. 

In the following year, 1862, Street was back in Spain as early in tho sesison as May. Again ho 
was attracted to Qeiona, which he reached on the 25th ; and after that came Barcelona once more, 
then Tarragona, Manresa, Lerida, Huesca, and Zaragoza. By Juno 2nd be was at Tudela on his way 
back, via Olite and Pamplona, to the frontier. This second tour wa.s only about half the length of 
the first. A third and last one undertaken for the sake ol! his Spanish book, is not represented in this 
collection. It embraced the north-west district as far os Santiago di Compostella. 

Prom June, 1862, to August, 1880, is a long interval; bat when we come to the next sketch-book 
that we possess, of the latter date, we can detect no sign that the band which had done the sketches in 
Spain bad lost aught of its cunning. It may only be noted that a return is made to Whatman’s hot- 
pressed paper. This sketch-book, of 1880, is filled with subjects in this country, extending from Brad- 
ford-on-Avon through Somerset and Devon, during August; and then, in September, comes a northern 
series proceeding through Cumberland, York^iire and Cheshire. 

Each of these sketdiing-trips appears to have occupied about the inside of a week. The sketches 
made in the first week, at Bradford, Bruton, Brympion, Montacute, Barrington Court, Fordo Abbey, 
and Ottery St. Mary, amongst others, finishing up with subjects of his own creation, viz., the church he 
had built at Minebead and bis nave at Bristol, evince all the artist’s old power behind the pencil. The 
sketches made the following month, in the north, start with the west front at Lanercost, against which 
is the note, “ How much subdivision in small width! " Bolton Castle and Mount Grace Priory, in 
Yorkshire, also the city of York itself, afford further good subjects. 

About Street’s architectural tours we may certainly say that there was something of the zest of 
adventure combined with high seriousness of purpose on his part to accomplish the utmost of which he 
was capable, under given circiunstances, in the reading of the works of the past that lay in his way, like 
documents, so to speak, awaiting decipherment and interpretation. Clearly, he was not out just to 
fill sketch-books, though he filled many ; but, with the true instinct of a student, he drew thin^ that 
he cared about because he cared about th(mi and wanted to know all he could get to know about them, 
not for the sake of the pictures they migh t present on paper. His sketches were made as studies for 
bis own purpose and not for show, still less for reproduction in facsimile. He had no time to spare for 
overmuch playing with his pencil, and he never fumbled with it. Fastening on the salient points of 
his subject, and ignoring non-essentials, he would mark down with prompt decision and with precision 
just what he wished to record, and no more. He seized on what he wanted, on w'hat to him signified, 
and drew it—and it alone. Whatever parts of any particular subject might be left unrepresented in 
his sketch, those things he did indicate would still come in their right place on the paper in relation to 
the whole, however slightly they might be suggested. Whilst he was at it his head as well as his hand 
were at work, and the discriminating process of selection and elimination went on continuously. As 
for the workmanship of his sketching, we find that, no matter how intricate in plan may be his subject, 
how sharp the perspective, or how difficult the view, nearly invariably arcbee and vaulting, caps, bases, 
and plinths, tracery also and high buttress-tops, all come out faultlessly in—drawing; and this in 
cases where he must almost certainly have sketched standing, * as an architect would, if necessary. 
Free and fearless might be apt enough terms to apply to his handiwork, perhaps it would be even 
still better described as incisive and masterly. 

As a young man Street fell in with the rising-stream of outdoor sketching and study of remains of 
the past which he must have found running at good flow in Scott’s office, when he entered there, in 
1844. For, this office, where he spent some five years as assistant, proved a veritable school of 
architectural sketchers; as bis own office, iu its way, was destined to become in turn—an assertion which 

* I hit %'0 it'm tli«< l)L* 0 t Authority lliat, m rog&nlM to «kuU-h, h* did au iittLitually. 
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sketch-books of Norman Shaw's, recently presented to the Institute by Mrs. Norman Shaw, go to 
substantiate. The early imbibed impulse to study and to sketch what we like to call old-work never 
weakened with Street. We read of its being implanted in him as a boy by the example and encourage- 
znent of bis elder brother. It remained his recreation, and much more than mere recreation, to the 
last. All along it served him as an aid to bis life's work, not just because this old-work was old, but 
because, as being tbo work of past-masters in building, it held a message for him as an architect. To 
the very end of his life he loved to scour the oountry, this country and other countries too, with an 
eye on the surviving examples of old building-work, medueval in particular, and especially on its 
definite architectural forms, features and details; work that spoke to him and to which he responded. 

As no two students of architecture following the same route could be expected to view with equal 
eye each identical piece of building-work they encounter, or to draw from it precisely the same lesson, 
BO also can no exact agreement be looked for as to methods of procedure in making their studies of the 
work. Thus, even within the comparatively limited field of mediavol art, there soon proved to be 
room for at least two schools of thought regarding the lines on which its investigation should be pur¬ 
sued by our architectural students. The sketchers and the measurers, as these two schools respectively 
came to be labelled—with inexactness common to all such systems of labelling—may be said to have 
each produced its champion, or at any rate typical representative, in the person of Stroet, as a skotcher 
of old-work, and Burges, as a maker of measured drawings from it. Not, of course, that dither of these 
really confined himself to one method of expression in his architectural studies, as his label would require 
bad it been an exact one; but, still, there undoubtedly was a generally recognised divergence of view; 
and this difference we may regard as virtually being brought to an issue by Burges. Street, Nesfield 
and Norman Shaw, not to name others, had already published volumes, in which pictorial views of 
architectural subjects very lai^ly predominated over illustrations to-scale, when Burges, in 1870, 
brought out his Folio Vol.* of measured drawings, and in the Preface to it sounded this warning note to 
would-be students of architecture:— 

“ When a pupil I was taught that the proper way to study was to draw rough ponpeotires in a little sketch-book, 
aooompanying these rough perspecUTes with sniidl drawings of the details and a few measurements. The great object was 
to All the sketch-book, and then on return to town the perspectives wore to be drawn out more oarefuUy. . . . Each of 
us tried how many more sketches ho could make in a day than his companion. On return home these skotohee were 
cleaned up, bad thdr wi*fg ina out, and were pasted into nioely-bound scrap-books and reecrved, as a very cynical friend 
used to observe, * for the inspection of parents, friends and idiota.’ . . . luckily for me, my oyiiiieal £rie^ did not oease 
to ask, why 1 drew this sketch } Of what practical good was that detafl ! Why had I not drawn the full-size curves of 
some partaoular moulding ? Ifortbwitbmadeupmy mind to turn over anew l^and to take an opportunity of measur¬ 
ing and, as it were, dissecting the best French architecture of the thirteenth century I ooold find. . , . 1 set myself to 
write a ac^ of grammar of thirteenth-century arohiteoturo and to illostrate it with carefully measured details. ... On 
my return to England I had a vety different collection of drawings from that which resulted from my former travels. The 
inaccurate and often careless sketches had given place to documents; but it must b« confessed that these latter bad but 
little attraction for the outer world . . . But to mys^ they were very valuable, for they had taught me the why and 
wborefm-e, which is the base of aU architectural knowledge." 


It may be observed that the years when Burges was a pupil to Blore, who held the Surveyoiship 
to Westminster Abbey, coincided with some of those spent by Stroet in Scott's office, so that teaching as 
to the proper way to study would probably, in these two leading offices, be much the same for both 
young men. However this might be, Burges’s warning note some twenty years later did not come at all 
too soon, in view of certain developments in the meantime. But it fell to a great extent on deaf ears. 
There was danger, indeed, lest the accomplishment of architectural sketch-making, that most alluring of 
short-cuts to success in an architectural career, should be deemed sufficient in itself for the turning out 
of trained and accomplished architects. Again, in these latter days, has the danger signal been 
repeated; for have not we, too, heard the cry ? “ Bum your sketches; better still, make none! ” 

Yet, widely as our two leaders may have appeared to differ in their individual ways of pursuing 
their studies from arohiteetural remains, they agreed to the extent of giving proof, as architects, of 

* Arckitecturai Dravingg: Meatvred BxampUa from Franu, EnQland, and lUdy, 13M Ctntwy Work, 

by WilHam Burges. 
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sound learning and true scholarship; and possibly, at bottom, they were not so very far asunder after 
all in their b^efs. Each, as an outdoor student of architecture, would proudly claim to stand in the 
line of succession from Yillars de Honnecourt, architect of the thirteenth century, whose vellum sketch* 
book has come down to us, a witness to continuity in the pursuit by architects of outdoor study direct 
from standing examples of building-work. They were both students of great faith, and each after his 
manner went about the getting of the knowledge and the inspiration that be sought—in a word, pursued 
the business of working-out his own salvation as an architect—^witb a singleness of ]aim and fixedness 
of intent that are beyond comparison with a great deal of our architectural sightseeing and posy- 
gathering since their day. This much for certain they can be smd to have held in common—a firm 
belief in the essential need for the architectural student really to learn first-hand from structure 
itself something of the work of his forerunners in the art of building-device. And this has become a 
very corner-stone of our faith in r^ard to the training of re<^t3 to the architectural profession. How¬ 
ever great, or however little, may be the weight allowed to the authority of oM-masters in prosont-day 
schools of painting for instance, we, at any rate, in our schools of architecture can no more divest our¬ 
selves of our inheritance from the past than we could, if we would, divest ourselves of it in the case of 
language, of literature, or of law; and the difierence in value between first-hand and second-hand 
acquaintance with ascertainable fact hardly needs to be emphasised. 

Looking over these Spanish sketch-books, and reading the notes interspersed with the drawing, one 
cannot fail to observe how, with an architect's insight. Street regards building after building, that be 
takes count of, as a stmctural unit to be investigated as such and not just treated as a quarry to be 
ransacked for specimens; a unit to be viewed and comprehended as a whole, as it stands and as it has 
come into the shape it holds. It was for this that he filled his sketch-books, bmng a student who wanted 
to know and det^mined to see and to find out for himself. Having got down on paper a plan, and 
if possible a section, of a particular structure, to explain the general make and fashion of the thing, or 
pe^ps its growth through long years, his further studies of parts and aspects of it then fell naturally 
into their proper place in the survey. Not that he stayed, of course, in every case to complete such 
a survey in his sketch-book; but we may feel pretty sure that each building noted was surveyed as a 
whole mentally, judging from those examples best worth record that he could find opportunity to 
dissect and display on papmr. In. viewing thus the work of the past, true archeologist as he was in his 
regard tor it, he could not have f^ed to be mindful all the time of the work which be felt lay before 
him to do. It would surely be in good hopes of gaining light by which to discern his way ahead that 
be looked back reverently upon the achievements of his forerunners in buil<Ung. 

As evidence that Street, for aU his sketching propensities, by no means neglected the practical 
and structural side of building-study we need only turn to his Paper on English Woodwork in ths 
Thirteenih and Fourtsen^ Ceniuriss* This Paper, he told me, with a gleam of humour in his blue-grey 
eyes, had by him as a student been submitted unsuccessfully for the Institute Essay Medal. The 
author bided his time. Sodm years passed, when one day he found himself invited by the Council to 
read a Paper before the Institute. To this invitation he responded with his best attempt, on a subject 
of his own choosing. At the close of the discussion on this, in acknowledging the vote of thartlra and 
all the nice things just said about his effort, he gently disclosed the fact that he bad now, a second time, 
submitted for the verdict of the Listitute lus original Paper, unaltered, on Mediaeval Carpentry in 
En^^aod, \^ch before had not succeeded so well in finding favour in the eyes of the autborities.f By 
that time he was a Vice-President It was in tins Paper that he gave.expression, as an Englishman, 
to a sentiment which still to-day would meet with a responsive echo. After quoting Viollet-Ie-Duo to 


* Ropriatod ia R.I.B A. TmARSACTiOBS, Vol. V., N6 t Seriea. 

t I am boand to tay that no raoord of this littifl episode appeain in the printed Traneaotions ; bat my recoI]eetion 
is perfectly clear a« to the sabstanoe of what Street himself told me. 
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the effect that, to see open-timbor roofs you mast go to England, ho remarks, Our insular pride 
is of no new birth, and was as strong and decided five hundi^ years ago as it is now.” 

His truly British tenacity of purpose and power of making long-sustained effort seem to have 
confirmed him in the habit, never relaxed apparently, of getting through in a given time the very 
maximum, whether of work or travel. He so liked to ” get along.” I remember bow, in one of his 
lectures to us students at the Boyal Academy, he made mention casually, as it might seem, yet with 
intent, I felt sure, of the fact that, one day shortly before, he had happened to be in the cathedral of 
Amiens and then, next morning, found himself in that of Exeter; proceeding, of course, to make the 
inevitable comparison between these two works. Another illustration occurs to me of his customary 
carefulness about the utilisation of time and opportunity. Having occasion to send me down to 
Coventry for the day, to obtain some measurements, he genially added to lus instructions, ” If I wore 
in your place I should go down by the newspaper tram and so get for myself, after finishing my work, 
all the spare time I could have in that old city.” Ho seemed to know of, and doubtless did know, most 
good things in the shape of architecture in all parts of the country, and in this knowledge he took some 
pardonable pride; so, I could not help feeling mildly moved to smile whilst noting his frame of mind 
on my telling him, concerning a particular tour which he had most readily and kindly planned out fur 
me, that I proposed to amplify this programme by starting work at Maldon, in Essex, where, according 
to Murray’s Guide, I should find a thirteenth-century church steeple which was triangular on plan. ” I 
never heard of it,” he snapped out. ” However, you may go and see. I daresay it’s all a hum.” I 
did go, and had the satisfaction of making measured drawings of that steeple. 

One display of Street’s sketching powers, not readily to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. was 
the illustration by his own hand, with chalk on the blackboard, of a lecture that he gave to the St. 
Paul’s Ecclesiologioal Society, on English mediaeval mouldings. From beginning to end the demonstra¬ 
tion kept pace with the delivery of the address. Truly it was an effort that seemed to call for some 
kinder fate than to be wiped out with a duster. 

He must have been on his very Last Continental tour, perhaps his last sketching-trip of all,* 
when my friend, Leonard Stokes, and I, in the summer of 1881, arriving at Limburg-on-the-Lahn, 
found that we had just missed him there. It would have been a new experience for os could we have 
watched him at work—this time not at the drawing-board—^facing some subject of his choice sketch¬ 
book in hand. 

[Notb.—T he illustrationB on pp. 97 end 99 were reproduced from one of the Sketch-books some time &go when 
it was intendod to giro severs] more. The idea, however, had to be ahaodooed owing to the great advance in the 
price of Uocks.—E d.] 


* His (our was planned as follows, but oireomstanoes oeoesaitated its onrtailment by the ozoission of the four pieces 
last-named: 

June 18.—l4mbiirg-on-Z.abn. July 2.—Berlin. 

„ 20.—Ssenaoh. ,. 4.—Btralsnnd. 

M 22.—Erfurt. „ 7.—Magdeburg. 

24.—Naumburg. 9.—Halberstadt. 

„ 27.—Leipcio. 11.—Hildeeheim. 

„ 29.—Dresden. 
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GRAPHICAL CALCULATION OF BENDING MOMENT IN CONTINUOUS BEAMS. 

By John H. Markham [A.]. 


T he method described in thip article was first 
presented to Knglish readers in its present 
simplified form in an Appendix to hlr. Wm. 
Dunn’s Lfdurta on Reinforced doncreU^ published by 
the Cambridge TJniveisity Press, 1911, and again in 
the 3rd Edition of Messrs. Marsh and Dunn’s ifanuol 
of Reinforced Concrete, no proof being gives in either 
case. The demonstration which follows is based on 
tho treatment of the subject in the American and 
German authors referred to by Mr. Dunn. 

EKOKOAXtON OP Method. 

§ 1. In dealing with beams by this method it is 
necessary to consider the loading on each span Mpa> 
lately, aU other spans being assumed free from loading 
of any kind—not merely without live load, but as 
though no weight of any ^nd existed in them. Then 
the landing moment diagram of all the various loads 
which are to be assumed to be acting together in all 
spans in any given case is found by summing the 
ordinates of each of the diagrams found separately for 
each span, due regard being had to the sign (positive 
or native) of the ordinates. 

§ 2. In Fig. 1 a beam is shown subject to loading 
in the second span only. This beam happens to consist 
of five spans, but they are of irregular lengths and the 
description and reasoning are absolutely general. 

Divide each span (Fig. 2) into three equal parts and 
through the points of division draw verticals T Tj, TVt, 
etc. These are known as “ third verticals.” (In the 
end spans if, as is usual, the end of the beam is con- 
tudered freely supported—not fixed—only the third 
verticals farther fmm the end need bu drawn.) 

§ 3. Take the horizontal distance of TVt f^iH ^ 
(the support) and set it off from T Vx givi ng the point 
Then the space between TVx and TVt is divided 
at b so that and bv,=ii,; while at c, it is 

divided inversely so that and Cjr.— 

Through Vt draw a vertical LT^ This is known as a 
“ limits third vertical ”—a curious name : “ inverse 
third vertical ” would seem more suitable. Similarly 
draw LT^ and LT^. 

§ 4. Beginning from point a (left-hand end) draw 
an inclined line in any direction to meet LT^ in g. 
From intersection of this line with TVx ^ dtaw hj 
through support point 6 to m^t TF, in j. Join gj 
intersecting the Mam line in if From t, draw line 
I'lb to any point k on LT^, and from intersection I of 
this line with TV, draw Im through support point e 
to TVf Join knt giving t, at intersection with beam 
line. Proceed in the same way to find i}, and then it, 
p being the point on TF^tbrough which op is drawn 
to ^ve * 4 . From/(right-hand end) draw ^ produced 
to intersect in q. Join ^ intersecting the beam 
line in tV From I 4 proceed towards the left as last 
(leecribed and find »•, then { 7 , and lastly v 


§ 6 . In Fig. 3 the beam spans are set out and the 
” t ” points found by the construction just described 
are marked. 

Tbe second span, be, is to be considered as loaded 
as shown in Rg. 1 , all other spans being entirely with¬ 
out load. In Fig. 1 the hatched area represents the 
bending moment diagram for tbe load system if be 
were a oue-span free-ended beam. Let the area 
of this moment diagram. (This quantity, J, will be in 
terms of the product of linear units and bending 
moment units—i.e., ft. xft. lbs., or in. xin. lbs.) Lot 
b, be the dietance from support B, and c, the distance 
from support’ C, of the centre (»f ^vity of the hatched 
area as shown in Fig. 1. Then in Fig. 3 set off verti- 


Axe 

from 0 a length equal to ^ ^ 


A xh 

cally downwards from 6 a length equal and 

(These quantities will 

be in moment units and must be set off to tiie 
scale as that to which the bending moment is to be 
drawn—the same as that to whi^ the diagram in 
Fig. 1 is already drawn.) Join the point so found 
below b to e and that below c to b intersecting on the 
vertical through the centroid of the free-end bending 
moment area. These are known as tbe *' cross 
Unea.” 


^ 6 . From ^ and i, drop verticals to meet the cross 
lines in r and 9 . Join re and produce to meet the 
support verticals in t and u. Then U and cu will be 
the negative moments at the supports B and C respec¬ 
tively. Join ta ; and draw tM 4 produced to meet the 
support vertical d in to. Draw ict, produced to meet 
support e vertical in *. Join zf \ and the hatched 
area then represents the complete bending moment 
diagram for loading on span he only. In ^g. 4 this 
is ^own on a stiaight line base, a, b,c . . ./ Thisis 
obtained by setting up bt' equal to b< (Fig. 3) and cu' 
equal to cu. .loin Vu '; and on this line as base draw 
tbe bending moment diagram t', v/, x', y*, u'in whicn 
each of the vertical ordinates, such as w* to', x* z' and 
y' y', is equal to tho ordinate in the same position in 
Fig. 1 (the free-end diagram). Then, to get the mo¬ 
ments in other spans, join t'a and draw* u'i, pixiduced 
to support vertical d, etc., as last described. 

In practice the finished bending moment diagram 
(as Fig. 4) for one span loading need not be dmwn. 
When the support moments U, cu, die and ex (as in 
Fig. 3) have been found, the support moments for 
the loading on each of the other spans (taken sepa¬ 
rately) wo^d also be found. A summation of these 
support moments at each support would then be made 
giving points such as t*, d' and e' as defining the 
support moments, bf*, eu', etc., for the comlMnation 
of loadings in each span. Then on the base lines of, 
u"d^, d's* and e'ftihe bending moment diagrams 
for the load on each span would be drawm giving a 
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figure ftomewliat as ahown by the broken line (Fig. 4). 
Tliis would be the finished bending moment diagram 
for the assumed combination of loading arrangements 
in the dificrent spans, the areas below the line abc .. .f 
being native and those above negative. Several of 
these magrams would have to be drawn so as to take 
account of dead load only in certain spans being com¬ 
bined with full load in o^ers,and so forth, to show the 
worst possible combinations at all points. 

Peoop, 

§ 7. The following two assumptions are made in 
this method. 

(i.) AH supports are made, and remain, on the same 
level. 

(ii.) The moment of inertia (or the product of the 
moment of inertia and the coefficient of elasticity) is 
constant throughout the beam. (See Addendum a.s 
to varying IE.) 

The two following theorems will be taken as 
proved:— 

(a) If for any system of forces a foroe polygon, 
polar diagram and funicular polygon be constructed, 
and if then a line be drawn parallel to the line of action 
of one of the foroes, the intercept of the line so drawn 
between the sides of the funiou^r polygon (produoed 
if necessary) which meet on the line of action of that 
force multiplied by the perpendicular distanoe of the 
pole from the line in the force polygon representing 
that force gives the moment of the foroe about any 
point on that line. 

Where the forces are all vertical this may be more 
simply stated as follows:— 

If the funicular polygon of any system of vertical 
foroes he drawn and a vertical be drawn cutting the 
two sides of the funicular polygon (produced if neces¬ 
sary) which meet on the line of ac^on of one of the 
forces, then the intercept (of the vertical line) between 
these two sides of the iiinicular polygon multiplied by 
the polar distance equals the moment of the force 
about any point on the vertical line sp drawn. 

(b) The elastic line, or true strained fom\, of a beam 
is the same as that of a cable wrhose load diagram is 
the bending moment diagram of the beam when the 
cable is also subjected to a horizontal pull equal to the 
product of the moment of inertia of the beam section 
and the coefficient of elastirity of its material (i.e., to 
IE). This is known as Mohr’s Theorem. The funi¬ 
cular polygon of the bending moment diagram con¬ 
sidered as a load diagram when drawn with a pole 
diatance IB gives the form of this cable. 

§ 8. The fact that the general form of the required 
diagram for the continuous beam (one span loaded) 
will be of tbe type shown in Fig. 4 will be clear from 
the following considerations:—The upward action of 
tbe supports h and e at each end of the loaded span 
will cause n^ative moments at tbe supports as ahown 
in Fig. 4. The ends a and/being free, there can be no 
moments there. The conations at the other supports 
can be inferred best by first imagining the supports 


D and E removed. The beam will then tend to bend 
to a form similar to that shown by the broken line in 
Fig. 6 (a). The action of supportZ), which retainsthe 
beam line on the same level (according to assumption 
(•) § 7), would therefore be a downward action and 
the strained form would then resemble the broken line 
of Fig. 6 (6). Finally, if support E be introduced, its 
action would clearly ^ on upward pressiirc in order 
to keep the beam line at e on a level with tbe other 
supports. From this it is clear that if one span of a 
continuous beam only be loaded, the supports fanning 
each end of that span will exert an upward pressure 
on the beam and the supports beyond will exert 
pressures alternately downwanl and upward. A 
downward acting suppi^ is equivalent to a load and 
causes at the point of its action a positive bending 
moment, whereas an upward acting support causes a 
moment of the opposite sign—viz., a neirativo moment. 
At the end supports no moments exist since the beaim 
is free to bend to any slope there, but tbe rule as to 
alternate upward and downward action still holds 
good. This shows that the required bending moment 
diagram will he of tbe form shown Jn Fig. 4. 

§ 9. The continuous beam bending moment di.a* 
gram (of Fig. 4) may be regarded as made up of the 
sxunmatiou of two other diagrams:— 

Otie. —The diagram for the loading on the span 
(which may be c^ed the “ span ” moment diagram) 
considered as free-ended, ignoring any effect of the 
supports due to continuity. This will obviously be 
t^e same as the diagram in Fig. 1. 

Two. —The diagram due to the action of the sup¬ 
ports only (the support ” diagram) ignoring the span 
loading. This will be of the form shown in Fig. 5. 

These may be regarded as the ci-mponent parts of 
the complete diagram of Fig. 4. 

§ 10. Tt now Incomes evident that it is only neces¬ 
sary to find the support moments and the whole dia¬ 
gram can then he omwn, inasmuch as the data of tbe 
problem are always sufficient fur the construction of 
the span diagram. 

§ 11. Some of tbe properties of the diagram in 
Fig. 4 must now he investigated with a view to ascer¬ 
taining a modus operandi that will give by graphical 
constniction the values of the moments at h arid o— 
and B^ —(i.e., tbe magnitude of bt' and uu'), and 
then from these the values of (s.e., dw') and Bg 
(».«., ex'). This investigation is made by applying 
Mohr’s theorem (see Q>) § 7) and will show how the 
method already enunciated was arrived at and so 
establish the th(»oreticAl liasis on which it is 
founded. 

$ 12. Haring given the general form of the bendii^ 
moment diagram ^ig. 4), the next step ia to trace the 
elastic line, or rather what might be termed an “ elasti c 
line equivalent,” by splitting up the area of the bend¬ 
ing moment diagram into smaller component areas 
and considering the area of each acting as a vertical 
force through the centre of gravity of the area an*! 
drawing a funicular pofygon with pole distance IS (or 
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—iov convenience, which wonld give a representa¬ 
tion of the elastic line such that the deflection at each 
point would be h times the true deflection). As previ¬ 
ously stated, the only points that it is noceasary to 
investigate are the support points j and the effect at 
the supports will be the same if the area of the bending 
moment diagram in eaoh span is divided np into any 
convenient areas, positive and negative, and these 
areas replaced by forces (acting downwards or up¬ 
wards according to the sign of the area). A funicular 
polygon of these may then be drawn with a convenient 
pole distance (representing IM to some scale which it 
is not necessary for the present purpose to know), and 
the result will be an equivalent of the elastic line which 
will be accurate for the support points. That is, the 
«de of the funicular polygon through the support 
points will indicate truly the slope of the beam at 
those points. 

§ 13. Let the complete bending moment area (as in 
Fig. 4) be divided up as follows:— 

In Fig. 5. Join bu" and ct' and also join u'd and in'e. 

The bending moment area may then be considered 
as split up into the undermentioned parts :— 

In span A — B: The triao^e abt' which will be repre¬ 
sented by a negative (upws^) force Wi acting at the 
centre of gravity of tlh triangle (i.e., ^ from support 
B). 

In span B — 0 : (i.) The triangle b^o to be repre¬ 
sented by a negative foioe TK, acting at the centre of 
gravity of the triangle (is., Lrom support .B). 

(ii.) The triangle ou'b eq^I to negative force Wt at 
distance from o equal to 

(Hi.) Area of ** span *’ diagram (as in Fig. 1) which 
will be represented by a positive (downward) force 
If, acting at the centre of gravity of the area. 

In span C—D: (i.) The triangle eu'd equal to 
negative foroe If, at distance ^2, irom o. 

(ii.) The triangle u'vf'd equal to positive foroe If, 
at f 2 , from d. 

In span D — B: (i.) The triangle dw'e equal to 
positive force If 7 at ^ 2 , from d. 

(ii.) The triangle to'ex’ equal to negative force If, at 
^.'4 from e. 

In span B — F : The triangle ea^/equal to negative 
force W, at ^2, from e. 

It will^be seen that the areas comporing the sup- 
j^rt ** moment diagram become forces acting on the 
” third verticals ” ; the span ” moment area (in one 
span only) becomes a force acting on the centre of 
gravity of the area. 

These forces are represented in Fig. 7, and the inter¬ 
vening spaces numbed for Bow’s notation. The 
corresponding polar, or force, polygon is in Fig. 9, 
and in Fig. 8 (the heavy line) t±e fumoular polygon, 
or elastic line equivalent,” in which the lines pasmng 
throi^ the support pmnts give the tangents to the 
elastic line at the supports (the actual tangents of the 

support slopes will, of ooursc, be — of the tangents of 


these lines, where n is the divisor by which 2 £ was 
reduced to give H, the pole distance, of Fig. 9). 

The sides of the “ elastiejiue equivalent ” in Fig. 8 
have been nnmbcred to correspond to the ra^ of the 
polar polygon to which they are respectively parallel. 

$ 14. In Fig. 8 . Produce .rides 1 and 3 of the 
“ elastic bne equivalent ” to meet at and through g 
draw the vertical gj cutting the second side in^. '^en 
by theorem (a) § 7, gj xH is the moment of the force 
If, about any point in the vertical gj and also is the 
moment of force If,. Force Ifi is, however, eqxial to 
the area of the triangle obt' in Fig. 4 or G, that is, is 
equal to B,, x K- ^ If, is the area of the 

triangle bf c (]^g. 5)^and is equal to x 
If If, be at a distance x, and If, at a distance y, 
from then the moment of IfisB^xi^xs: and the 
moment of If,=BBxJ 2 ,xy. 

These are each equal to gjx S and 
. Bgxi^ xa=BexJ2,xy 
• •• 


X 2 , 
or-as 


y ■ir“d*=^y 

But®+y=J2,-|-|2, 

Substituting value of z from (i.)*in (iii.} 


(i) 

(ii.) 

(iii.) 


i (^+4) 
(|+i) 


Mh+k) 

ik-hh) 


Then substituting in (ii.) above 

The line gj is therefore the ” limited third vertical *' 
described in § 3. In the same way it can be shown 
that sides 4 and 6 of the funicular polygon, or *' elastic 
line equivalent,” will meet on BP,; sides 6 and 8 on 
LT^ and sides 8 and 10 on LT,. 

§ 15. Produce side 3 to meet support vertical bin h 
and support vortical 0 in 0 ; and produce aide 4 to 
meet vertical b in b and vertical c in 2 (Fig. 8 ). 

By theorem (a) § 7, bhxH is the moment of If, 
about support B. But If, equals, as before, BgX^k 
and ite moment about B is B^ x Jl, x ik~^B ^ 

So that bhxH^BgxlPt. 

If H were chosen equal to | 2 *,, then ib would acta- 
ally give to the same scale as has been used 
throi^out for bending moments. 

Again, by theorem (a), hkxH equals the moment of 
foroe If, about support B. Now the magnitude of 
force If, equals A, the area of the free-end bending 
moment curve as in Fig. 1. And the moment of If, 
about supportBequals bfexifs=.4 xb^where b,,asin 
Fig. 1, is the distance of the centroid of the biding 
moment area from B. 

Similarly hxH^A xo,. 

If H were equal to 

A xbg 


Then hk would equal - 
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And lo would equal 

II now from h a distance hp be set o5 vertically 
downwards equal to kk and below c a distance cq be 
set oil equal to 2o and bq and cp joined, and then from 
ti and «7 verticalfl be drawn to meet these cross lines 
in r and s, then rs produced to meet the support 
vert^cala in t and u will give equal to tA and cu equal 
to cl, which may be proved as follows:— 

Prom I draw a horitontal line Ih" to support 
vertical b and produce st, to meet Ih in s' and lA' in s'. 

The triangles lAk and Is'i, are similar. 

. r\ 

The triangles IsV and Ih^h are similar. 

U' W 

lh=W (“•) 

. ’. From (i.) and (ii.) 

s'h c*? .... . 

The triangles ctyS and cip are similar. 

Prom (iii.) and (iv.) 

Xp hk 

But hp=hk 

Similarly ijr may be shown equal to tit'. 

Therefore ^e quadrilateral equals in all re¬ 
spects the quadrilateral r's'tyti. 

Whence it follows that the quadrilateral tveb equals 
the quadrilateral hlch in all respects. 

. ’. and cfisscl 

§ 16. If H had been equal to ^1*, then hk would 

have equalled ^^and lo would haveeqna1led^|Aand 

hb and 1 c would anally, wiUiout further adjustment, 
represent Bg and Be respectively to the bending 
moment scale as already explaii^. If, therefore, 

Ah 

bp and cq had been made equal respectively 

and as in Pig. 3, then ht and cu would respectively 

be Bg and B^. 

It remains now to show the true position of points 
^ and if in order that the method described above 
(§ 1 to § 6) may be justified as far as concerns the 
&ding of Bg and Bgi but first of all a parenthetical 
paragraph with regard to the pole distance ff must 
be introduced. 


§ 17. The polar distance, ff, really represents in 
Mohr’s theorem the quantity IB; but as the object 
of the present construction is not to find the elastic 
line, or to calculate deflections, but only to find the 
Biq>poTt moments, it is not necessary to calculate IB ; 
the pole distance, B, may be arbitrarily chosen of any 
convenient length, thou^ to some scale which it is 


not necessary to know this quantity does stand for the 
IB of Mohr’s theorem. 

The cross lines drawn as already explained will, as 
a matter of fact, be based on an assumed value of 1 / 
which is different for every span (unless where two or 
more spans areof equal length), inasmuch as if will be 
il*, where I is the length of the span whoso cross lines 
are being drawn—ea^ span in turn. This does not 
affect the fact that in each case what is arrived at 
(as at fib or and 2c or c«<) is the value of the support 
moment (for the loading on the span under considera* 
tion) to the bending moment scale in use throughout 
for the free^nd diagrams notwithstanding the varying 
lengths of the underlying pole distance H. 

§18. To resume now Uie connection with 116 and 
investigate the properties of the " t ” points:— 

Consider the part of the funicular polygon around 
support 6. This is rC'drawn enlarged in FHg. 10. The 
triangle gjh has two of its angles (fi and^*) on third ver¬ 
ticals, one ai^Ie (p) on a limited third vertical, while 
one side (fiy) passes through the support point b and 
one side (pfi) produced passes through a. These are 
fixed and essential conditions whatever had been the 
loading on Span 2 or the pole distance H. 

Denoting the angle gab by 6. 

Then pv,—-aVf tan 6. 

=(K+iii) tan 0- 

Also fivi «s|2i tan 0. 

The triangles fiti^b and jvj!> are similar. 

That is, jvt— ^ x u,6 

Vib 

=J2i tan 
=|2f tan 6. 

The triangles pt^t^ &nd are also similar. 
ti,H jv, 

= (R+iW tai^ 
tan 0. 

This proves that the position of ^ with respect to 
Vs and (’t (the limited third vertical and third vertical) 
is quite independent of the loading on the second span. 
It is, moreover, quite independent of the angle 6 and 
would be exactly the same if op assumed the position 
ag' making its angle of inebnation O'. 

Gonaidering now the other end of the beam—spams 
ft. and ed—drawn to an enlarged sc^e in Pig. 11 with 
the angles exaggerated for clearness sake, it is evident 
that proceeding from right to left from end/the pdnt 
t's is fixed in exactly the same way as h has just been 
shown to be with respect to end a. An application of 
the same reasoning would give the same position for 
«• in terms of ai^ U ^ fonnd to fix tj in terms 
of and 2,. Proceeding further to the left from «e 
the position of i« is seen to be found by a repetition of 
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predsely similar conditioiis—vis., a triangle wvx 
Ukving two angles on third verticals, one on a limited 
third verdcal, one aide passing through the support 
point and one side produced passing through a ^ed 
point (in this case fg). The same reasoning will show 
that whatever value he given to the angle y the 
poeition of i, will be the same and will be a function 
only of igd and quite independent of any loading. 
As is a function of Zg and then Vgd will be also a 
function of fg and It, and «gd will also in consequence 
be dependent only on the relative lengths of the I's. 

Returning to Fig. 8 and continuing the process one 
step further, it will be seen that i, is found again from 
it by the same process and is a fixed point dependent 
for its position only on the relative lengths of the 
spans. 

If now span 4, (d—e), were loaded in some way to 
give a ben^Dg moment diagram as shown in Fig. 12, 
the funicular polygon, or “ elastic line equivalent,” 
would then work out a.s in Fig. 13. By comparison of. 
Figs. 8 and IS it will be evident that h and tg arc still in 
the same positions and can he proved so by an applica* 
tion of the same reasoning used above to prove ti was a 
fixed point independent of any loading arrangements. 
Moreover, these points remain in their portions 
whether the span in which they are situated is loaded 
or unloaded. 

In Fig. 14 the effect of loading an end span is shown, 
and this again bears out the same conoliimon—^ 2 .: 

“ That in each span (except end spans with a free 
end) there are two ‘t* points depending for their 
position only on the relative lengths of the span, arid 
further that these points occupy the same positions 
whether the spans in which they occur be loaded or 
unloaded.” 

The method by which these points are seen to be 
fixed in unloaded spans, as in Figs. 11,8 and 13, is the 
simplest way of folding them and i.s obviously the 
same as shown in Fig. 2 and described in § 4. When 
beginning from right to left (Fig. 2) at point/, the line 
fp might have been drawn at any angle to meet X-T, 
in q, but by drawing it through p (already fixed) the 
line pn through the support point is made use of again 
inst^d of having to draw another as would have been 
the case if p had been at p'. 

§ 19. The peculiar properties of the *‘t” points in the 
case of a load^ span will be seen from paragraphs 15 
and 16 ; but in the enunciation of the general method 
{§§ 1 to 6 ) it will be seen that in the case of an unloaded 
span they are (or rather one in each span is) treated as 
inflection points where the bending moment is scro. 
That this is jastified may be seen in referring again to 
Figs. 7 and R In Fig. 8 cy x if is the monient of force 
Wt about support C, and dz x H is the moment of force 
Wt about support D (Th. (a) § 7). As the lever arms 
of these forces are the same, vis.: JZs, the moments 
are proportional to the forces^f.e., cy and dz 
are proportional to Ifs and Wf In Fig. 7 cu' and 
dti/ are also proportional to Wg and Wg and 


as before. In practical work ep is set 


therefore the zero point in Fig. 7 coincidee with ig in 
Fig. 8 and similarly in other spans, which proves that 
“ i” points are “infiection ” points in unloaded spans. 

§ 20 . In considering loading on an end span as in 
Fig. 14 it becomes evident that some slight modifica' 
tion of § 15 as to cross lines becomes necessary for 
application to a loaded end span. In Fig. 14 the last, 
and last but one, sides of the funicular polygon are 
produced to meet the support verticals in m, it and o. 
If then mn and fo arc respectively equal to 

4ft sjid-dlg 

if* P. 

down equal to ^^andyb equal to ^^andypandeoare 

joined to form the cross lines. Through a vertical 
is drawn to meet the cross lino in q, and/; produced to 
meet the support vertical in r cuts off ev equal to Fj; to 
the general pending moment scale. This is duo to the 
fact that the end of the beam, if free-ended, is really 
the second ” i ” point of the end span. 

§ 21. If the d>d of the beam were built in or held 
so as to be fixed horizontally in direction, a bending 
moment is called into being over the end supports in 
such a way that the bending moment diagram assumes 
the form shown in Fig. 15 (a) when the end span is 
unloaded and the form of 15 {h) when it is loaded. 
This gives two forces in the end spans to form the 
” elastic line equivalent ” in place of the one of Fig. 7; 
and they each act on a third vertical. The effect of 
fixity St the ends is to maintain the end sides of the 

elastic line equivalent ” horizontal and the first in* 
flection point (and the last) will oome on the third ver¬ 
tical instead of at the end as shown in Figs. 16 (a), (5). 
In proceeding to find further i ” points the fi^t 
inclined line is drawn therefore from the first third 
vertical intersection with beam lino^not from the end 
of the beam, as in the case of a free-ended beam. 

For loading on the end span in a fixed-ended beam 
§ 15 as to ” i ” points and cross lines applies in all 
respects, points *4 and 4—the last third vertical— 
being the “ t ” points. 

This completes the demonstration of the theoretical 
basis of the method enunciated in general terms in 
|§ 1 to 6 . 

§ 22. Where the load is uniformly distributed the 
construction of the cross lines becomes simplified. The 
free-end (or “ span ”) bending moment curve is of 
parabolic form; and if is the maximum ordinate (in 
the centre of the span), then the area of the curve is 
Bft X II and the distance of the centroid from either 
support is In that case the general expressions 


and become 






The cross lines will therefore ntersect one another 
on the span centre vertical at a distance Bg, from the 
beam line, so that it is only necossarj’ to set up the 
central bending moment ordinate of the free-end curve 
on the span centre vertical and join the point so found 
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to eftch support point wliich gives tiie required cross 
lines (see Fig. 17). 

John H. >Urkham. 

Scpttmher, 1917. 

ADDENDUM. 

Varyino Mombnt on Ikrrtia. 

Although it has not been necessary in the whole of 
the process already described to assign any value to 
the quantity IE, yet if the assumption had not been 
maintained that this quantity remained constant 
throughout the beam, the horisontal pull in Mohr’s 
imaginary cable, and hence the pole distance by which 
the “da^c line equivalent ” was drawn, would have 
varied from point to point.—a state of affairs that is 
not covered by the methods elaborated above. As a 
matter of fact it will genially happen, especially in 
beams of roinfoioed concrete, that the moment of 
inertia will vary considerably in different parts even 
of the same span; but the ef^te of this on the results 
obtained by assuming it constant are not very con¬ 
siderable. 

If greater accuracy were desired having regard to 
the variability of the moment of inertia, it would be 
necessary to perform the construction as detailed 
above on the assumption of a cometant moment of 
inertia, then assign tentative values to the moments of 
inertia at points along the beam and recommence the 
construction after adjusting the bending moment 
curves as follows:— 

Choose any convenient point in the beam, such as 
the centre of one of the spans or the position of the 
maximum bending moment ordinate in one of the 
spans. If I„ is the value tentatively assigned to the 
moment of inertia at that point and 1^, 1^, /«, It, etc., 
represent the moments of inertia asiugnod to points 
1, 2,3,4, etc., and if Bi, B^, B^, etc., are the ordi- 
natee of the original span bending moment diagrams 
at the same ^nt^ then new span carves must be 
drawn in which 5, is replaced by an ordinate equal to 

Bixp; B,hyBtxj^; J5abyB,x^etc. 

The new span curves that result from this adjust¬ 
ment are then to he used in reconstructing the con¬ 


tinuous beam bending moment diagram with a con¬ 
stant value of IE (the value of I being the Ig already 
referred to). 

In this way allowance may he made for a variation 
in the “ flexural rigidity ’* (as the quantity IB is 
called) in cases where such accuracy seems celled for. 
When this is done the beam may be designed and 
final values of the moments of inertia will replace the 
tentative ones. 

In reinforced concrete beams it will be necessary to 
calculate the moment of inertia about the centre of 
the depth of the beam section and to take into account 
the concrete both in tension and compression. 

J. H. M. 


CONTROLLED BUILDING MATERIALS 

HE Science Committee find that there is a good 
deal of uncertainty in the minds of many archi¬ 
tects with regard to the control or restriction 
imposed in the use of building materials owing to the 
fact that the Ministry of Munitions and other autho¬ 
rities have issued regulations which change from ^me 
to time to meet the varying national demands. 

The Science Committ^ Imve had mder considera¬ 
tion the question of using other materials in substi¬ 
tution for those which are now either not available 
or restrioted in use by the various authorities. As a 
preliminary to the farther consideration of the sub¬ 
ject the following report is presented on behalf of the 
^ence Committee as an indication of the present 
difficulties, in the hope that suggestions for restricted 
materials may be made by membeia of the Institute : 

1. (?cnerotty.—No building work, interpreted in 
its widest sense, may be undertaken if the total con¬ 
templated expenditure exceeds £500, or is even of a 
less amount than £500 and involves the use of struc¬ 
tural steel, unless a Uoence be first obtained from 
the Secretary (L), Ministry of National Service, 
S.W.1. A proper application form is provided, 
which should he carefu^ and fully filled up. The 
issue of a licence, however, does not ensure that 
the various restrioted or controlled materials men¬ 
tioned below will be allowed; for these further 
application must be made to the Controller, the 
Priority Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
1, Ca:^n Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Architects 
with buildings to design or alWr should eliminate 
everything but the absolutely essential, bearing the 
following restrictions in mind. 

2. Timber .—^AU foreign woods are subject to im¬ 
port licences, and for most descriptions th^e licences 
are obtainable only when the Controller of Timber 
can be shown that the importation is necessary for 
work of national importatme. 

The Controller of Timber farther controls the use 
of the leading imported woods, namely, softwoods, 
teak, American walnut, and lignum-vitee. 
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Home-growa woods (1>oth hard and soffc) aio at 
present frce from control as to use, but further deve¬ 
lopments of control in this direction are hj no means 
unlikely. 

The important woods, both home-grown and im¬ 
ported, arc sul^Gct to maximum prices. As economy 
in the use of timber of all descriptions is of the highest 
importance, substitutes should be used as mu^ as 
possible; for example, the use of wood for ground 
floors should be avoided. 

Stringency is likely to increase rather than decrease 
and it is therefore desirable to consult the Timber 
Supply Department frequently as to the actual 
position. 

All applications for pennite and information should 
be addressed to the Controller of Timber Supplies, 
Board of Trade, Caxton House, Tothill Street, SiW.l. 

3. Steel and Iron. —Steel, both of mild and shell- 
discard quality, in the form of joists, channels, plates, 
allies, etc., is controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, 
and a Priority Permit, to be obtained from the Priority 
Department of the Ministry, 1, Caxton Street, is 
necessary before such material can be released by 
merchants or stock-holders. 

Expanded metal and other steel fabrics, galvanised 
and corrugated iron are similarly under control. 

Patent glazing, having the bars made of mild steel 
with lead flashings, is not permitted. 

Steel casements are practically prohibited unless 
of shell-discard quality and obtainable from stock. 

Malleable iron is also prohibited. 

Cast and wrought iron are at present uncontrolled, 
and can be used as substitutes for some of the above 
materials, but in practice it is often found that the 
MinistTy of Mumtions permit is required before stock- 
bolders will release such material. 

4. Lead. —cwt. of sheet lead or lead piping or 
lead bends, and not more than 28 lbs. of solder, can 
be used without the necessity of obtaining a permit 
for the purpose of necessary repairs or renewal 
requiring immediate execution and for which no other 
metal can be substituted. 

No lead in the form of sheet or pipe is available for 
ordinary building operations, such as for flats, gutters, 
einks, sanitary work, etc., except in very urgent cases. 

Asphalto or asphalted felt can be frequently made 
use of as a substitute. 

5. Copper and Brass. —^These metab are controlled 
as severely as lead. 

6. Floorings. —^Most jointless floorings are practi¬ 
cally prohibited, as they oontmn magnesite. 

7. Asbestos Sheets. —^Moet forms of asbestos sheet¬ 
ing have now been commandeered by the War Office, 
but for extremely urgent work it is possible to obtain 
the release of small quantities. The use of asphalte 
and asphalted felt for temporary purposes fill up the 
gap to a certain extent. 

6. Lead Paint. —This is prohibited without a pennit 
excepting from existing stocks which contain not 
more than 3 per cent, metallic lead. 


9. UncoTUroUed Materials. —^Thc following are some 
of those upon which no restriotionis at present placed : 

Bricks, tiles, slates, sand, cement, lime and stone. 
Home-grown timber, cast iron, wroiiuht iron, asphalte, 
certain wood block flooring, floor tilee, mosaic, glass, 
wall-papers, distempers. 

Gravel, hard core and granite arc partially restricted 
by the Bead Stone Control Committee. 

Note. —It is intended to revise the above report 
from time to time as may be necessary, in view of the 
issue of further restrictions and prohibitions. 

A. 0. COLLARD [J?.], 

Digby L. Solomon [.d.], 

Hon. Secretariet, Srienu Standing Committee. 


FRANCIS BOND, Hon. Associate. 

18B2-1918. 

The death of Mr. Francis Bond deprives all lovers 
of architecture of a most enlightened teacher. He 
had done more perhaps than any Englishtnui iti 
recent years to arouse the oonseiousness of his fillow- 
countrymen to the existence in their midst of the 
priceless heritage they possess in the tieasuies of 
Gothic art, and next to persuade them to undeistsnd, 
to appreciate and to study. Countless people, both 
in this country and in Knglish-spealdng nations 
beyond the seas, owe to Itfr. Bond’s b^ks and 
lectures the be^onin^ of a lifelong interest in architec¬ 
ture, and they will join with us in sorrow that his 
voice is still and his industrious pen has been laid 
down. 

Mr. Bond passed in 1868 from King Edward’s 
Grammar School at Louth—a fine photograph of the 
spire at Louth always hung in his study—to New 
College, Oxford, but on being elected Sohohu, migrated 
almost immediately to linooln. He adopted teaching 
as a profession, and was for a few years classical 
master at Christ’s Hospital; afterwards he joined the 
stafi at the Cowper Street Foundation School, London, 
and olosed his career in the scholastic world as head¬ 
master of the Hull and East lUding College, which he 
raised to a very flourishing conditioru 

In 1893—in mid-career—he boldly took tho step of 
changing his profession and joined the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy as leotureiv—first 
giving a course of twelve lectures on Physical 
Geography and another series upon Commercial 
Geography. ^ then commenced his notable courses 
—each of six lectures—upon “ Gothic Architecture,” 
“ Norman and Gothic Architecture,” “ The Medimval 
Architecture of England,” ‘* Kenaissanoe Architec¬ 
ture.” He retired in 1914 and received on retirement 
the high compliment only paid by the Delej^y to 
those who, like Mr. Arthur Aoland, Professor Poultoo, 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, Vioe-Chancellor Sadler, etc., 
have rendered specially dbtingufehed service to the 
Extension work of the University, of being made 
Honorary Member of the Staff. It was the high 
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quality lathor than the great quantity of liis work 
tliat was reoognUed by the University. He was an 
admirable teacher and especially good as a guide on 
architectural ezouraions. 

Hia first book, English CtUhedrala lUtulraUd, was 
published in 1899 by Georw Newnes, Ltd., afterwards 
to be thoroughly revised and in part re-written 
and repubhsbed in 1912 as The Caih^rals of England 
and Wales (B. T. ^tsford). His great book for 
architectural students, Ooihie Architecture tn England, 
an analysis of the origin and development of English 
ohuroh architecture fmm the Korman Conquest to the 
dissolution of the monasteries, was published (Bats- 
ford) in 1906, and has a wide sale all over the world. 
^ 1908 he launched through the Oxford University 
Press the series of books on Church Art in England, 
with Soreens and OoUeries in English Churches, 
followed by’ Eonls and Font Covers tn English 
Churches. In 1909 his fine book on Weebmnsier Alhey 
was published and also the VisitOTs' Qxdde to West¬ 
minster Alhey, one of the best practical guide-books 
to a church ever written. Next year, Wood Carving 
tn English Churches appeared, and in 1913 he published 
his two ma^fioentfy-Ulustratcd volumes under the 
title of An Introduction to Er^lish Chwch Architecture 
(Oxford Univeraity Press). 

This was his crowning work. It was written not so 
much for the professional student as for the great body 
of readers who nowadays are interested in medieval 
arohitectuie and wish to obtain some general know¬ 
ledge of it. It had a large sale in America, but the 
great upheaval caused by the war has mrhaps 
suspended its influence on the English reader. It 
was his wish to do for the monastio lurches what he 
had done for the cathedral and parochial ohorches, 
and he bad collected a large number of monographs 
and MS. notes for the purpose. But he was not able, 
and had not time, to undertake the work. 

Dedications and Polron Saints of Er^Ush Churches 
also appeared in 1913, and in 1916 a book, to which he 
gave peculiar cate and mvestigarion, on The Chancel 
of En^ish Churches. Daring the same period 
^tween 1908 and 1917 he edited several books by 
various authors Issued in the same series of books on 
Church Art. 

Mr. Bond was elected Hon. Associate of the Institute 
in 1896, and was for many years a member of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was a generous 
contributor to its TaaNsacnONB, either by Papers at 
Sessional Meetings or by articles and reviews in the 
Institute JouRNaL. Among his more notable Papers 
are the following: ** On the Comparative Value of 
Documentary and Arohiteotural Evidence in Estab¬ 
lishing the Chronology of the English Cathedrals '* 
(Journal, Vol. VI. 1889, p. 17); “ Classification of 
Romanesque Architecture ” (Journal, Vol. VUl. 
1901, p. 269); “ Notes on the Architectural History 
of Lincoln liLnster ” (Journal, Vol. Xl^^. 1911, 
pp. 33,84,300,425). 

A man ^ great independence of judgment, Mr. Bond 


oould always give reasons for the faith that was in him. 
Some people found him dogmatic, but he could write 
in 1914 candidly in a preface: “The writer is not 
ashamed to admit that he has had to unlearn much; 
no honest student can continue to work at Ms subject 
year after year without having the good opinion of his 
previous work considerably lowered, so much there is 
that ought to have been said but was omitted, so 
much that ought to have been said otherwise; so 
much, alas! tl^t ought not to have been said at all.” 
Personally, the writer can speak only of his entire 
kindness ; he was always ready to answer a question, 
to advise one on knotty points, to put one on the 
right track. He bad a large correspondence all over 
the kingdom and was most sensible of the kindness of 
the many photographers of architectursi detail who 
added by th«ir pictures so largely to the usefulness of 
his boolm. 

He lived for many years at Waddon, near Croydon, 
in a house on Duppas Hill, with a large terraced 
garden that he lejoioed in planning, in planting and in 
attending. He was a great gardener on certain lines 
and perhaps wa<) to be seen at his best when on Sun¬ 
day afternoons he entertained his friends at 'Waddon, 
where, surrounded by his family and his roses, he 
walked and taOred among his flowers, plucking great 
sheafs of blossoms for a lady, or leading a little child 
by the hand to the spot where the strawberries glowed 
or the raspberrieB were thickest. 

Prescott Row. 

The Rev. G. W. Saunders, of Martock Vicarage, 
Somerset, writes:— 

I first met )Ir. Francis Bond at Wells. He was 
giving a course of lectures on architecture, and I was a 
student at the Theological College, and spending 
much spare time in taking a series of photographs of 
the capitals in the cathedral. He was very interested 
in the work, and from that time to the day of his 
death we kept up a oorreepondenoe on arohsological 
matters, in which 1 was the learner and he the 
teacher. He was always ready to place his know¬ 
ledge at the disposal of any who needed it, and his 
books were written chiefly for that large public who 
were beginning to take an interest in our ancient 
churches. His great purpose was to make that in¬ 
terest more intelligent, and to base it on historical 
lines. With thi.s in view he broke away from the 
traditional style theory and wrote of arcluteotoie as a 
connected whole, with a oontinuoms history, and 
applied to it the evolutionary theory. He speaks of 
his “ Gothic Architecture in England ” as “ an attempt 
not to classify, but to work out processes of develop¬ 
ment.” In all his works he tries to show that for 
every change there was a reason, and to view the 
subject through the e 3 res of the mediaeval master 
masoru and to realise their difficulties and work out 
again their problems. His conclusions may not 
always be correct ones, but he has succeeded in 
making architecture a live art, interesting and 
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ractic&I. Under hia gnldanoe we enter an ancient 
uilding with a new motif*>-to learn about it» and 
not merely to date it, and to answer such que^ons 
as, Why, Wherefore, Whence, and How ? 

In W5 he could write with regard to architecture : 
“ There never was a time of such blackness of indif¬ 
ference as to the master art of arobitectuie. Nowa¬ 
days it is outside the precincts of cuU\ire. Educated 
people know little and care less about it. Their 
ignorance is naked and unashamed. ... At the older 
universities tens of thousands of pounds are ezpeivdcd 
every year to encourage the study of literature, 
mathematics, history and smence; not a single penny 
on architecture." 

He complained that at Oxford and Cambridge 
there was neither a professorship, lectureship, scholar¬ 
ship, r.or fellowship in English medimval arohiteotnre. 
Excavation work was unsupported, and the science 
was badly represented in our mu.seums and our Royal 
Academy. If things are better to-day it is largely 
due to 1^ enthusiasm and his writings. 

He was always ready to welcome criticism and to 
receive help and advioe, and was equally ready to 
give it. A keen photographer hinvself, be had a large 
number of friends who placed their work at his 
disposal, and it is due to them that his worlra are so 
abundantly illustrated. To help him in this way 
meant to be helped yourseU. 

Towards the close of lus life he became anxious 
about the disposal of his large library. His wish was 
that his boolcB should get into the bands of those who 
would value them. Only a few weeks before his 
death he asked the writer to select any books he 
wanted from a long list, and he did same to 
others. It was all in keeping with the wish of his 
life that the interest he had aroused might he con¬ 
tinued, and that others might be enabled to carry on 
his work.—G. W. Saukders. 


CORRESPONDENCK. 

Demobilisatioa and Rcconstracdoo. 

H.M-8. **Olorio*i'^ efo O.P.O., 25 Jan., 1818. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —Critioism of authority is always an ungrateful 
task, but perusal of the philosophical debates of the 
R.LB.A. leaves me mth a doubt as to the rise of the 
Institute to the younger men. Practically every 
member fit and of military age joined up in the first 
year of war. What help is the Institute going to give 
to these young men in restarting their businesses t 
Is it not ratl^r msldng sure tlmt those who had 
achieved small ofiSces of their own shall return to the 
ranks of draughtsmen! 

Take this Cottage Competition. Who can enter for 
it 1 Certainly those at home only. If the object of 
the competition is achieved and the cottages built, it 
will not be the men on service who will build them. 
Tet two or^threo of these blocks of cottages would he 


enough for many a man to start an office with; the 
Institute 18 malting certain that they shall not get 
them. I am lucky enough to have a few postponed 
jobs to restart with myself, so I write without personal 
feeling. A lar^ pro^ition of us will, of course, not 
come back, but it is going to be hard on those that do. 
Their service pay will ^ve ceased, and as very few 
have private means they will have to become draughts- 
men again in the offices of the older men. This may 
seem to be taking a narrow and personal view of the 
matter, but it ia not really so. 

The future of architecture is in the hands of the 
younger men, and the broadening of their views 
effected by war ought to bring about a Renaissance 
if they are given their chance. A little thought is 
worth a lot of scholarship, and we’ve all been learning 
to think. Our whole education has always been 
given up far too much to details of style and technique. 
We come back from Italy, say, with notebooks full of 
careful details of Peruzzi’s mouldings and very little 
notion of why his buildings are l^autiful, and we 
produce no great buildings. The note of English 
arobitectuie of the better sort is soholarly tameness. 
War is bluntir^ the edge of our worship of dettil and 
making us realise spaoe and mass. The beauty of 
H.M.S. Tiger is not a question of detail ( and for the 
first time we realise the sky. All honour to the 
Institute for trying to imbue departmental officials 
with architectural sense; hut let them remember that 
the younger men are the men that are going to matter, 
and start some practical scheme for helping them.— 
Your obedient servant, 

John Colhridgc, Ideut. R.N.V.R., 

Licentiate. 

It is satisfactory to be able to assure Ideut. Coleridge 
that the older men left to “ carry on ’’ at hoihe ere 
not unmindful of the after-the-war interests of their 
colleagues who are fighting the country’s battles. 
The matter is being constantly debated by the Archi¬ 
tects’ War Committee, and the Architects’ Reorgani¬ 
sation Comnutteo has many schemes in prospect. The 
Secretary of the letter, Jdr. P. R. Yerbury, lias kindly 
jotted down the following notes of what his Committee 
is doing, and hopes to do:— 

The Architeote’ Reorganisation Committee, which 
is composed of representatives of all branches of the 
profession, togetl^r with the Council of the Architec¬ 
tural Assotiation, is dealing with questions afieotiixg 
the architectural profession after the war. It has 
many schemes under oonsideration, and as a result of 
its work, it hopes to he of particular assistance to 
architects who ate at present serving in the Forces, 
when they are demobiHsed. 

One suggestion which the Committee is dealing with 
is the establishment of co-operative offices, which will 
facilitate the return of young architects to praotioe. 
It hopes to make special arraugemento for the reserva¬ 
tion of Govenmicnt architectural posts for architects 
who have been on war service. The Committee has 
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adopted Mr. Laocbester’s propoeals for ** Social 
CSrclea ” for yoong architccta. This scheme was fully 
outlined by a paper read by Mr. Lanchcster at the 
AA. in November last. 

The AA. has established a bureau for men dis- 
oha^d from tbe Army, and all queetions affecting 
their return to civil life are dealt vrith. It has also 
established a drawing office for providing employ¬ 
ment for disabled arcMtect soldiers who are not fit to 
take up permanent work in an architect’s offioe. It 
is intended from time to time to publish details of 
further schemes and the Commil^e will welcome 
suggestions from any members of the profession, par¬ 
ticularly those on service. 

The important thing to emphasise, is that an 
organisation is in existence to assist any member 
of the profession who encounters difficulties of any 
kind on account of his war servioe.—E d. 

After the War: Some Crying Needs. 

To tho Bdiior, JouKKaL R.I.'BA.,— 

Deak Sm,—I see in one of the daily papers that it is 
now proposed to push ahead with the reconstruction 
sohemes for various districts in this country so that 
the tvork of building may be started as soon as peace is 
declared. In the faoe of the present great need for 
our national encmes in other directions, I should have 
been in^ined to doubt the accuracy of this statement 
were it not for the fact that I had ascertained by 
enquiry a little while back that an arohitectuxal 
housing competition was actually being held. 

There axe undoubtedly several channels into which 
any superfluous architectural energy which is running 
to waste at the present moment might be usefully 
directed. There is, for instanoe, the crying need for 
the remodelling of Building By-laws, both urban and 
rural, to allow of the scientific nse of modem materials 
and inventions, and also to enable deoent cottages to 
be bnilt in agrioultural districts at reasonable rates ; 
there U the question of the restnotions on leasehold 
property, the possibility of so modifying our plumbing 
by-laws that bathrooms and so forth may be pro¬ 
vided in blocks of dwellings on the samegenerousscale 
as obtinns on the other side of the Atlantic, and other 
points in the laws which affect building. 

The end of the war is still hidden in the mists of the 
future, and we cannot yet say what will be the con¬ 
ditions under which we shall have to live when peace 
oomes. It seems, at any rate, likely that the general 
system of life will be considerably altered. National 
^tchcDs may be instituted in connection with all 
artisans’ dwellings in large towns, and possibly a more 
scientific cultivation of tbe land may lead to great 
changes in our village life as well. We havis no 
precedents to guide us and our prophets of the last 
four years have proved themselves sorry bunglers at 
their business. To prepare for a future which can be 
foreseen is wise, but premature preparation for a future 
which cannot yet be reckoned vrith is a waste of our 
resources. 


There is another oonsideration, which, however, I 
would not press if tbe call for these schemes seemed 
urgent. The point is this: at the present time a large 
proportion of architects are engaged on other duties, 
either in this country or overseas, which prevent them 
from taking any part in these schemes. A great num¬ 
ber of these men have acquired an intimate imowledge 
of the needs and views of the artisan class which 
should be most valuable in the preparation of housing 
sohemes, and by pushing ahead with these projects at 
the present time we lose all tbe advantage of their 
freshly acquired knowledge. 

There is also the question of the fairness of the 
policy of holding arohiteotural competitions from 
which the greater number of architects who were on 
the list at the outbreak of war are delM^rred from 
competing. At the present moment there are two, 
and only two, great and urgent claims on our services. 
The one is to provide men and munitions to crush the 
enemy, and the other is to raise foodstuffs to feed the 
people. 

Until we are convinced that all that is possible has 
been done in these respects, we cannot oonmder our¬ 
selves free to tom to other pursuits, and until the 
future becomes far clearer than it is now it would 
surely be wiser to divert any spare architectural 
energy to cleariiig the ground by getting into force a 
more rational system of building regulations rather 
than to embark on any actual project of building 
which is only too likely to prove premature and 
abortive.—^Youis faithfully, 

Abthub Bartutt, Lieut. E.E.S. 

Tbe Future of Architecture. 

243 8t. VincoiU Stroet, Cflatfotp. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.BA.,— 

Sir, —^That my following remarks may be under¬ 
stood more readily while tlwy are being read, let it be 
clearly mentioned beforehand that there are two con¬ 
flicting matters in architecture. One is that of not 
accepting any kind of remuneration beyond the or^ 
dinary oommission for architectural services; whioh 
is a very elastic matter that has been stretched in many 
directions till its boundaries are not easily ascertain¬ 
able. The otheris quite the reverse ; it is the position 
of the naval arohiteot, who is able freely to take up 
anything, without letting anyone know what ms 
profits are, and without any sentimental conddera- 
tioos. 

It is not assumed that the above statements are 
absolutely accurate. It is admitted that tiieie could 
be much hair-epUtting over details whioh are of no 
consequence to my arguments. Of late, it is becoming 
realised that there is a modem tendenoy to undermine 
the position of architects by arcbiteotural tradesmen 
and others by employing architectural draughtsmen 
and by supplying drawings with accompanying esti¬ 
mates of contemplated works, there being no state¬ 
ment of charge for the drawings. It is beginning to 
be noticed that there are oontiaotoxs who are getting 
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a command of the .situatiou, and are becoming busi* 
ness prinoes, wliile a number of archifecta arc “ going 
to the wall.” And there are no meauH by which this 
could be interinipted, because, for some mystcriouH 
reason, arohitectu would condemn contracting, as 
praotu^d by naval architects, as objectionable by 
architecte, and want tlie latter to witlidraw from the 
profession. But why f Wher? w<mld be the iniijuity ? 

It is possible that there am .many architectH of 
good business capacity whose strongest instinct is 
to amass money, and who could and would be able 
to undertake and execute some of the large plain 
works in a better way than the ordinary contractor 
does. Why should not those who so desire become 
contracting architects after the methods of the naval 
architects t This might become a very great advantage 
to the other architects, by preserving the other 
architectural work to men who love tlieir art above 
everything, aud do their work as artists, and oould 
supply their designs in their own personal handiwork. 

fe there any real objection to an architect not only 
making his desi^ but ako supplying a valid estimate, 
and thus obtaining for hiz^eli all the reasonable 
profits that pertain thereto ? In doing so he would 
cut oQ the possible discredit of the original nominal 
estimate being greatly exceeded by the ultimate cost. 
It is just here that architects are losing so much \ here 
that the contractor plaoes himself on top ; h^, in 
this way, that so many architects get left on the scrap 
heap; lure that business men have no faith in archi¬ 
tects. Whereas, if an architect, after the manner of 
a naval architect, gave a plain businesslike estimate 
of the whole, the business employer would probably 
much prefer a trained architeotiiral contractor, and 
we should begin to know what it is to become a great, 
reliable, important profession, respected for our busi¬ 
ness capacity. Does it not appear that architects 
should at once consider these questions, not senti¬ 
mentally, but as 8 plain matter of busiiwss, for it is a 
great question, requiring a carefiiJ study ? It might 
involve having a new ol^ of architects in our Insti¬ 
tute, who might have a distinguishing title, such as 
“ contracting trchitecte.” 

Hosultio K. Bromhkad [F.]. 

The Comacuiee. 

Brianteroit, MUfori'CnSeOt Manl$, 

Ift March, 1918. 

To the SdiU>r, JotniKAL, R.I.B.A.,— 

Sut,—Sir Thomas Jackson has honoured me with 
his criticism, for which I am obliged to him; but X 
wish he could have seen my further notes on the 
Comacines before writing his letter to you of the 28th 
January, as 1 believe he would then have, at least, 
modiiifid his views. Apart from that, however, I 
cannot imagine bow Sir Thomas Jackson draws from 
my book such conclusions as he does. I fail to find 
that 1 suggest anywhere that the Comacines were 
the centre of a 8)^tem of craftsmanship to whioh we 
owe all the monumente of the Middle Agee.” What 
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I do say is, “ they spread their influence over all 
Western Europe, and even to our own shores.” 

Nor can I ^d where I assert that the Comacines 
were ” the inheritors of the traditions of architecture 
fniin tl»e building of Solomon’s Temple downwards.” 
My contenti<m is that they derived their art princi¬ 
pally from Rome, and I tMnk every allusion I make 
to any nonncction between them and Solomon's 
Temple, whioh I hold to have been, in its erection, 
largely under Hittite influence, refers to symbolic tra¬ 
ditions relating to the Temple which influenced their 
architecture insome few details of ornament only. 

What my summary says on this point is: “In 
Rome developed Collegia of Artifioers, and in early 
Christian days these had traditions of King Solomon.” 

As to the myth which makes the Temple at Jem- 
sslem ” the seed of future architecture,” I can only 
say I never heard of it until now. 

My making havoc of proper names 1 do not under¬ 
stand, unless Sir Thomas .Uckson refers to four such 
in each of which unfortunately two vowels got trans¬ 
posed and which in reading the proofs 1 overlooked. 
I detect a slip of the same nature in Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s letter. 

The legend of Sesinius is, in one version, such as 
given by Sir Thomas, and I refer to it in my book as 
contain^ in Voragine’s Golden Legend, but that is 
not the masonic tradition. 

W. RavsMsoaopT [2?*.]. 


The Victoria Embankment and a War Memorial. 

Tbe Britiah Arehilect for February haa a fuller desorip* 
tive account of the proposal put forward bj Mr. Edward W. 
Hudson [A.] for compleUng the Embankment with 
statuary as part of a scheme for aHational Memorial of the 
Great War, briefly set out in a letter to the .louiinii. of 
2Sth August, 1916. Two illustrations arc* given repro¬ 
duced from original designs, showing statuary groum on 
the pedcetals along the rivsr wall from Blackfrian to Wast- 
minster. There are over fifty of various sines svailable, 
ac«d nuxt tbe bridges, and at water stefiii midway. Mr. 
udson proposes that tbe eubjecia for the larger groups 
should be incidents of the greatest prominence m the ooo- 
flict: on the land side of the boulevard statues of British 
and principal Allied gonersds, admirals, Ac., to be placed 
at intervals just inaido the railing of the public gsudens. 
The new Charing Cross bridge to play an important part, 
having a triumphal arch at each end with quadriga on 
modem lines on the top. Between these at each pier 
suitable statuary and M-xeliefs. In tbe Plaaa, wbioh 
seems generally expected to be in front of the entrance to 
the bridge, a high monumental tower with open sides to be 
the chiei feature. A colossal finre of “ Retribution ” on 
the lower stage and '* Victory ” above ; round the bane 
bas*roliuU and tablets. The whole should form a Place 
de la Concorde In London. By moans of lifts a mag¬ 
nificent view of the River and tho cities of London and 
Wtatminster would bo obtainablo from the top. This 
part of the scheme would have to be jxwtponed. bat the 
work along the Embankment could be started ss soon as 
peace is aoolared. Whatever acheme be adopted. th«* 
present, in the proposer's view, is (he time to decide and 
prepare, as urged by the lat« M. Rodin. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Assodateship: Speciai War Re^fulationa. 

On tile lecommeodatioa o£ tbe Board of AicUteo- 
tuial Eduoatiou the Council have granted the follow¬ 
ing temporary concessions to Students R.I.B.A. and 
others seeking to qualify for Assooiateship ; 

A. Spboul War Exrmptiok. 

A Student of the R.LBA. who has attained the 
age of at least 21 years, and 

(1) has passed the Intermediate Examination 
of the R.I.B.A., or has passed through a full 
course at any of the Schools recognised by the 
R.I.B.A. and has received a certificate which 
gives exemption from that examination, and 

(2) has served in some full-time employment 
in His Blajesty’s Forces daring the war for a 
period of not Uu than two years \ or has relin¬ 
quished hie commission or b^n discharged from 
service after less than that period owingto wounds 
or other disability arising from or in su^ service, 

shall be held to be qualified for candidature as Asso¬ 
ciate R.I.B.A., as if he had already passed the Final 
Examinarion. 

A Student R.I.B.A. must make an application on an 
official form, accompanied by a remittance of four 
guineas, which will be returned should his application 
be refused. 

Ik must also send with his application particulars 
of his service in liis Majesty's Forces, and a certificate 
from a member of the ^yal Institute, or other archi¬ 
tect of rec(^;nised position, that the Student is a proper 
pennon to be admitted to the jissociateship. 

N.B.—This exemption does not apply to candidates 
who under the previous concession of November, 1914, 
have been registered as Students without kivjng 
either passed the Intermediate Examination or 
obtained the certificate mentioned under A (1). 

B. Special War Examination. 

This examination will be open for three years after 
the declaration of peaoe to candidates who have 
attained tlie age of at least 21 years and are not 
eligible for, or desirous of availing themselves of, the 
.Special War Exemption, and 


Have served in some full-time employment in His 
Majesty’s Forces during the war for a period of not 
less l/tan tieo years, or nave relinquished their oom- 
mifisions or b^n dischai^ed from service after less 
tbau that period owing to wounds or other disability 
arising from or in such service. 

The examination will be held by the R.I.BA.. twice 
a year in the months of June and December, or as 
may be determined irom time to time and announced 
in the official publications of the Royal Institute. 

Candidates desirous of entering for this examina¬ 
tion and qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.1.BA.. must apply on an official form to be obtained 
&om the Institute. 

This form must be accompanied by : 

(1) A remittance of six guineas, which will be 
returned should the application be refused. 

(2) Particulars of service in His Majesty’s Foroes. 

(3) A certificate from a member of the Royal 
Institute, or other architect of recognised position, 
that the applicant is a proper person to be Emitted 
to this examination. 

He must also send either with his application form, 
or before, two Testimonies of Study (Problems in 
Design) or one Testimony of Study and one Thesis. 

The Thesis most be of a practical character, as 
described under the heading in the Ealenoar, p. 418, 
“ Science as Applied to Building.” 

The subject selected for the 'Hiesis is to be notified 
for the approval of the Board two months before the 
date of examination, and the Thesis itself is to be 
subnntted four weeks before that date. 

If the Testimonies of Study have not previously 
been submitted to and approved by Hre Board they 
must be sent in at least four weeks before the date of 
the examination for the Board’s approval. 

Ail Testimonies of Study submitted for this Special 
War Examination must be drawn and colour^ as 
working drawings, with, as far as is possible, all con- 
stmotion shown. 

The conditions regulating the character of the 
Thesis and the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study will be insisted upon in view of the omiaeion 
of tbe papers on construction, materials, hygiene, etc., 
from this examination. 

Subject to the above conditions the designs maybe of 

(1) Problems set by tbo Board. 

(2) Subjects set in a recognised school. 

(3) Subjects set in the Royal Academy School, 
provided that the same are approved and iuitialled by 
tbe Visitor. 

Candidates who have been awarded the Soane 
Medallion or the Tite Prixe, or who have received a 
Certificate of Honourable Mention in either of the 
Competitions, may submit in place of the afoi-esaid 
Testimonies of Study their Soane or Tite Designs, and 
receive marks for same. 

Tbe Examination will oonsist of: 

A Design for a building of moderate dimensions, or 
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a portion o' a more important edifice, to be mad e 
from particnlara given. The drawings to comprise 
Ians, elevations and sections generally to a scale of 
inch to the foot, details of construction and hygiene 
to a lai^ scale, with a sketch perspective. The sub¬ 
ject will be oommumcated in general tenns to the 
Candidate some days before the examination. 

The Examination will extend over four deys and 
there will be subsequently an Oral Examination on 
the Design and its construction and the Testimonies 
of Study, including the Thesis, if any. 

The attention of candidates is called to the fact 
that at the Orel Examination they must be prepared 
to show good knowledge of materiak t.nd of con¬ 
struction, as well as of hygiene (as applied to build¬ 
ings) and of the general practice of an architect. 

The Board of Architectural Education reserve the 
right to refuse to a candidate who fails in this Special 
War E x ami n ation permission to enter for it a second 
time. 

The general conditions published in the Eaienbar 
relating to essa;^, carriage of drawings, entrance fee, 
etc., apply to this Examination. 

The London Society's Development Plan of Greater 
London. 

Members will be glad to have in the Journal Sir 
Aston- Webb's interesting account of the work the 
London Society are doing in connection with the 
future development and improvement of London. The 
occasion was a lecture delivered by Sir Aston before 
the I/»ndon Society in the rooms of the Hoyal Society 
of Arts on the 1st March. 

A development plan (said the leotorer) had been drawn 
ap of Greater Loooon based on the 6-inob Ordnance sheet, 
brought up to date, showing in detail the road imprOTe- 
meats proposed by the Trafflc Branch of the Board of 
Trade, together with the Society’s own proposals, adding 
to them su^eetions not only in regsnd to roads, but also 
parks, parkways and waterside reserrations, open spaoea, 
and other improvementa. A committee was formea oon- 
slating of Professor Adsboad, Moasrs. Arthur Crow, W. R. 
Davidge, H. V. Lanchester, H. J. Leaning Mid D. Barclay 
Niven, with Mr. A. £. Richardson as hon. secretary. Those 
gentlemen worked with great enthusiasm, got together a 
staff of capable draughtsmen, with Mr. Eroest Herbert at 
their head, and after two years’ strenuous work produced, 
he believed, for the first time, a map showing a complete 
scheme for the improvement attd development of Greater 
London. The map measured some 15 feet square and 
covered some 600 square miles, Mid had cost over £1,000. 
The late Edward Stanford generously undertook the repio- 
duotion of the map, and sinoe his death the firm were oon- 
tinning it. On the ooncluskm of peace it was intended that 
the pUm should be exhibted as the Society s war contribu¬ 
tion towards the better ordered development of Greater 
London in the future. The schemes shown were not 
merely dreams and ideals—though he hoped those were 
not absent—but' they were the oonsider^ proposals of 
practical men, some of whom had visited sU the localities 
treated. Many of the schemes bad long been recognised 
by a Government Department as iirgent, and had been 
generally agreed to by the looal aothorities in conference. 


Among the suggestions were two large additional parks for 
the North-West and South-Eaat. To balance Epping 
Forest on the North-East a great park and rcser%'ation was 
suggested at Stanmore for the North-West; Mid to balMice 
Busbey and Richmond Parks and Wimbledon Common on 
the South-West, the acquisition of the beautiful Addington 
Park and Shirley Woods on tbe South-East was suggested. 
In tbe South-East was also a park at Bexley bordering on 
the river Cray and lying to the South-East of Woolwich, 
which would provide recreation for the future industrial 
development of the district between Woolwich and Dart- 
ford. In addition to thoee important public parks, water- 
aide reeervations were suggest^, and parkways to link up, 
as far as possible, the present open spaces. One such 
course on the West started at Stanmore, took in Harrow 
Weald Common, passing between Harrow and Pinner down 
to Hayee, and then following the line of the Colne till it 
reached tbe Thames at Irioworth. Another parkway 
nearly parallel to the last was suggested from tbe Brent 
reservoir, and following ti>e line of the Brent past Hendim, 
Keasden, and so on, to the Xliamee at Brentford and Kew. 
Another on the Blast rido followed the Knding through 
Chipping Ongar and Buckhurst Hill, Woodford, Waustead, 
Ilford, to the Thames at Barking. Another still further 
East was from Romford through Rainham to the Thames. 
There was another to the South-West of London through 
Mitcham to Wandsworth on tbe Wandlc, and one on toe 
extreme South-West following tbe river Mole to Molesey. 
Tbe Society saggeeted that tbe money for these schemes 
should bo obtained by a Park Commission, as had been done 
in many places in America, with power to levy a small rate 
on houses overlooking or benefiting from these open spaces. 
Another suggested iroprovemont was the cm banking of the 
south side of tbe Thames, a problem which practically 
included also the treatment of the south side itself. The 
suggestion was to reclaim tho mud banka along the convex 
shore from Lambeth to tbe Borough, an average width of 
some 166 feet, and tbe formation of an embenkment. It 
was suggested that from the new Coimty Hall to South¬ 
wark Bridge there sliould be a oontinuous embankment 
100 feot wUo with a limited iniroduotion of the lagoon lock 
principle, which might leave the present riverside proper- 
tiee with their present water front^es practically un^tored. 
East of Southwark Bridge it was thought tho width could 
be reduced to 60 feet ro^way, and that 8ome|o{ too ware- 
housos ooold bo taken over the road to the river, producing 
an effect like the Amsterdam quaj-s. The aacortained cost 
of construction. £80 to £100 per foot run for the road 
embankment, would be far more than covered by the value 
of tbe reclaimed land. Some such treatment as that sag- 
gestocl would, while giving splendour and dignity to the 
upper reaches of the rivor, preserve some of the picturesque- 
nose of the low'er reach. 

House Plannlug: The Housewife’s Point of View. 

A women's <mb-coaunittee of the Advisory Council liaa 
been appointed by the Minister of Roooostruotion to collect 
information and to give advice on house plans from the 
point of view of tbe housewife. The duties with which 
they have been entrusted are thus defined: ** To examine 
spoctmen bouses and to advise on house plans received 
from tbe Architects’ Committee; and to report on such 
questions os internal fittings, position of doors and 
windows, siee and number of rooms, gardens, communal 
arrangemento, and the amn^ment of new districts in so 
far as it may affect the well-^ng of homes and tbe con¬ 
venience of housewives.” 
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Building; Licences. 

The fl- nfthfHT ty te make orders regulntiag or restnoting 
the carrying on of bu^ng and construction e-ork under 
Defence of the Roalm Regulation 8E has been t-Mimferred 
by Order in Council from tbe ktnuster of Munitioos to the 
Hinistar of Natioual Service. AU applicatiouB for Uceocee 
under Order XIV. of 14th July 1916 should in future be 
addressed to the Secretary (L), Ministry of Nattonal 
Servioe. S.W.L 

Sir John Soane's Museum. 

The Curator desires it to be known that on application 
to bitn speoinJ. faoilitiee are given to students of the 
Moeeum. and tbat a neir students’room on the groiunl floor 
has been allotted for the purposee of archileotoi^aketehing 
and drawing from the Museum's unique cc^ection of 
originals oaeto ftom the antaque. A series of 14 post' 
card views the House sad Museum hare been prepared 
and may be obtained at the Museum at the prtoe of Is. 
1110 osnis, whioh are oxoaUeni photognqihio reptoduc- 
tioos and very oaeditaUy printed, malm an exceedingly 
itutatesSiiig set 



MTOTES, 


At a Special Oeneral Meeting held Monday, 4tli March, 
at 4 p.in.—Present; Mr. Henry T. Hare, Pruidsnl, in the 
Ohair; 51 Fellows (including 16 mezobem of the Oounoil), 
5 Assooietes (iaoluding 2 members of the Oounoil), and a 
few viaitoB—-the President having announced that the 
meeting was auamoned in aeeordMoe with tbs By*laws 
to ele«t the Royal Gold Medallist for the cuneot year, 
thereupon moeed, Mr. E. Ony Dawber, Hon. Soeretary. 
seeooded, and it was 

R 860 Lvns,uaaBim«tMiy, thatsubjeot to His Majesty'a 
graoioui saootioD the Royal Gold Medal for the 
piOBOtioa of Architecture be presented this year 
to Mr. Rraest Mewton, A.B.A., in teoognitioa of 
the merit of hfs exeont^ work. 

The Speeial Gene^ Meeting than temdnated. 

At a Busineaa General Meeting held Monday, 4th March, 
fofiowfng the SpedaJ Meeting above-mentioned, and sim!- 
htfty oenstttntM, the Minntes of the noeting held 4th 
Feesuan 1918 ware taken as scad aodelned as correct. 

The Bon. 8 e« ret sj|K aaMtoanoed ^ aeceaae of Sir John 
W6\ib Barry. Son. A^nocicUe. elected in 1877, and FranciH 
Bond. Heft. Asseowde, elected in 1896, and it was Rosolved 
that the rogiais of Institute for the loea of these die- 
tlngnisbed maabori be entered on the Minutes, and that a 
message of the Institute's sympathy and oendolence bo 
forward to their near i^anves. 

Tfao deceaee was also annonnoed of Frederiok Montague 
Grattoo, elected Associate in 1861, Fellow In 1893, and 
^aoed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1812; Lieut.- 
Colonel George Arthnr Hamilton Dickson. M.V.O., till 
lately Diooesan Snrveyorof Pretoria, South Africa, elected 
Amooiats in 1888 and Fellow in 1815; George Scott 
XAeahiats, and John (^arkson. elected AseooUte in 18M. 
aad Fellow in 1889. 

The following candidates for memheiahip wore olerU-d 
by show of ha&M under By-law 10: 

As FnLi.ows (4). 

GBMirsr.Si» t Sumy Hvnnir (P«pin Stv^ru, Ori*««U 
JfsdsStet, Gedwin Bwoar, AotociaU). 

Habbisos : Sswabo Lbwis (Liceftiwte). 

JoBBS: QBBAX,n E. (IjiatiUictt). 

.Stbomak : Abtbub J. (UunliaU). 


As Associatb. ' ■ 

Cambbok : Kxbbstu, 2o<1 Licnt., R.E. i 

As Hov. Associatb. ' 

Lbsub : PBABCts SBYHbtnt, Colonel R.B., retiiedt 

Tbe President announced that in order to savsl labour 
and expense the Council proposed, snbjeoi to the itenotion 
of the Privy (^onml. not to hold the Annual Bleottpns this 
year. Whereupon, on the motion of the PMident, 
seconded by Hr- E- Guy Dawber, it was - ; ' 

RssOLVBb, nnanimously. That in accordance with 
tbe provisions' of Clause 33 of the Charter appli¬ 
cation be made to the Privy Oonnoil to eanetion 
the suspeneioB ,of the By-laws governing tho 
annual Secitoft jof the Oooocil, the Standing Com¬ 
mittees, and the Hon. Auditors so that the Council, 
the Standing Committees, and the Eon. Auditors 
elected in June, 1917,shall remain in office until the 
30th June, 1919, provided always that the -Allied 
Societies and tbe Architectural Araoctetioo shall be 
repreMnted on the Coundl by their Presidents in 
aooordanoe with the By-laws. 

Mr. Walter G. Bell, F.R.A.S., haring road a Paper on 
Thb Rbbuildibo or Lovdob aitbb tbb Gbbat Ftob, a 
disoussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Philip Nor 
man. LL.D., F.S.A., seconded by Professor Bevesford Pits 
fF.]. a vote of thanks was passed by acolamariom to the 
author. ' ' , 

The mooting separated at 6 p.m. -r 


OBHEART. 

James Brace, of Newcastle on-Tyne, whose death was 
recently announesd, had been a Follow of the InsUtute 
sinoel907. He was also a member cd the Northern Archi¬ 
tectural Assodatiem for a long time, and for some yeaxs 
acted as their bonm-aty hbrar^ Until a few yean ago 
ho was in parteership with tiie late "Mx. H. G. Badenon^ 
under tbe style of Badenodi and Brooe, and Mtey wars 
responsible f^ a great deal of work in the district. Mr. 
Brace had travoUad abroad considerably. He possessed a 
unique and wide knowledgR of architeoteiral books, and bis 
eervioes were much sought after and readily given to 
ardviteetural students. 

notices! 

A Special General Meeting will be held Monday, 
25th March, 1918, at 6 p.m., for the purpose of con* 
firming the Besolution relating to the suspension of 
By-lbWs passed at the Business General Meeting of 
tlte 4th ^rch, and set out in the Minutes of that 
meeting, ebove printed. 

Informal Conference, 17th April, at 5 p.m. 

BBLATIONS OF ARGHITECTTUKE AND 
ENGINEERING. 

Professor W. R. Ijcthaby will open the discussioii. 


Principal Contents of this Issue. rAOS 

Odorp KSmintd &<mY> SketebM Ai Home and Alicowl (WiJter 
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Tbs Loodoft Bootes's DssolopcDsnt Plm of Qreater London .. 119 






RBPOBT OF THE OOUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL TB^ 1917491B. 


IN.CB the public&tioA of the last Aimaaf Bepozt (be Councril have hold ^2 Meotingfi. 

^ The foEowiag Oonunitteea appointed hj tiia Couzi(^ ha¥« nwt and reported from fcinwj to 
tmie OQ the axattess r^ened to them 

■ Boiktd of AiehitoottutAl E^aoktiuon. 

Oosipft^ofte OomzzotiioA. 
insUowa^p Pmriags Ootiuxxitioo. 

ITisaaoe CM Koaa* OoQiznittsD. 

RoTftl OqM OoBunitfM. 

Tewtx PlASninff CtoiandttM. 

SaiootiAn aad (iWaotal Pnspoaos Oo 


Tuaber SpaaficftUoa Oounut^. 
Affied SomtiM Joint Oommitba*. 
Hoonni; 


^a. Uembeni OommitAeo. 

aftor W»s Oonfeswoe. 

AxoHimU’ War Commfttoo and SnVOomnuUttM. 
OhMdttg Oion Bndg« OomznSMoo. 

Infenna! Oox>i«ienoM and Seoirional Pspon Oomaiietao. 

Brief parfeiGalais of ^e -work of some of these CemzmUeee are ambodiod in this Beport ruader vorioitf 
beading. 

OKtuftrr. 


The loeses hy death have been as follows 

9KX.0W8. 

Dioicaon: Lt.-Ool, Gocugo A.r^Qt 
HamiliOQ, M>V.O. 
narwood'TMmmr: Bdwoid. , 
Eiusi WoltwT Aturaato*. 

SoE9i«7 1 Gtorold OoUcott. 


Hlbicboa; Khan Bohiutiu Monoiieif** 
OowiwjM. 

81ioppo*: Obories Hwbott. 

i lUdboM ]9[oiU7'. 


BaroUp: Do'vld. 

BruM: ^Aflcea. 

ObMOaiOoTt Bndeixiek. 
CUde: Howoid C9i»tf«itd> 
QiarlBioti: John. 


PMuiiiigtoO: ThmaM pMderlok. : TbomM Edwvxd. 

Spiws: lAwte. 

twwfruiss. 

Daridaoa : WifUom CMbpboU.. Uajor: B, Tata*. 

Ooidcteaar i Woltar. UltoB: (Taocga Soott 

Lacna : jobn. Boa : Jamaa MoGUahm 

Eirsbsv Fsuows. 

OcoCton.: Bzodezick Uontaga*. . Haqsua 

Zcwt/BjLsr Assocuns. 

Ja^b { fiir SviatoB. 

HairoK4JBx OD&awtoKDnro &fxxBi!& 

Pezan: Svnta ICozlo (Tranoa). 

In additdcDQ to tdxeee normal hwses the Comml hsTo t» record the loets of 1 Fdiowj 18 Afisooaat^, 
8 laoajtiateB, Mid 1^ Students who bare fiJleaa in the War. jpartiodara of tbafie aro g?wen on a later 
pago of this Beport. 

3!fc{Eds«iM.Toi.xxv. So. a^acKii iftA ^ 


Stooatar: SdviD Bredadok W!US*cb. 


Wirnom- 


Wclfa-Bocty j Sir John Wotfo. 


Bend: Bnool*. 


/ 
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Building: Licences. 

Thu luithority to make oixleiv rngukting or restricting 
llio oinying on of biuIdiDg nud constniction work aiider 
Dufi'tree of the Realm Rogulatioa 8K has been transferred 
by Order in Coondl froni the Jlinister of Itunltious to tl» 
jiiiiiater of Katioual Service. .U1 opplicatiouB for lieenc-cs 
uixler Orflcr XIV. of Uth July 1916 should in future Ik* 
wWivsewl to the Secretary (L), Ministry of Xstiouul 
Service, S.W.l. 

Sir John Soane's Musenm. 

The Curator desirott it to be known that on application 
to him spodal facilities am given to students of tire 
Museum, and Hurl a new' students' room on the gionud Boor 
haa been allotted fur the purposes of architcctaralskotolung 
«jid drawing from the Museum’s tinique collection of 
originals and easts from (be antique. A series of 14 post* 
catil views of the House and Museum have been prepared 
aird may bo obtnirred at the Museum at the |mce of 1& 
The cai^. which are excellent photographic reproduc¬ 
tions and very creditably printed, malce an cxooodingly 
interesting set. 


jriXUTES. 

Al a Special (Icoeral Meeting held Moutlay, 4tlr Mareh. 
at 4 p.m.—Preaoiit: Mr. Henry T. Hare. President, in tht- 
Chair; 51 Fellowa (including 15 membere of the Council). 
3 Associates (including 2 members of the CoonoU), and a 
fc«' visitoK—the President having announced that the 
minting was summoned in aocordanee with the Sy-law ^ 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the eurrent year, 
fht-ri'uiion moved, Mr. E. Guy Pawbrn; lion. Seeretartf. 
seconded, ami H was 

Rbsolvbi), unanimouxly. Ihut subject to Hix Majesty's 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Mediil for the 
promotion of Architecture be piexcnted this j'cur 
lo Mr. Brucst Newton. .4.R.A., in ix'cognifion of 
(he merit of his executed work. 

The K|K-eia] General Meeting then tornirnated. 

Ata Bnsiness GeiH-ral MxH-ting held Monday, 4th Mun-li. 
following th« 8pcuia] Meeting above-montioned, and aim • 
lady constituted, the Minutes of (ho meeting held 4tli 
February 1918 were taken as rvad andKignedaseorroet. 

Thu Hon. Secretary announced the <lcceaH' of Sir John 
Wolft.' Barry, Hoit. Assoeintc, elected in 1877, and Franeirt 
Bond, Hon. Associate, elecfud in 1806. and it watt Resolvi-il 
that tlw regrets of t-hu Institute for the loss of these dis- 
tinguisbed membem be rntprcil on the Minutes, and that a 
message of tlic Institute's symjiathy and eoudoloQco Ik- 
forwaraed (o their near pelatm-s. 

The decease was also anuoimei-d of Frcilcrhh ilonlagiie 
Gralton. elected .Associate in 1881, Fellow in 1803. slid 
]daced on ilin list of Rotiivd Fellows In 1012; Ueul.* 
Colonel Oeorgo Arthur Uamiltcni Bieksuu, M.V.O., till 
lately Diocesan Surveyor of Pretoria, South Africa, elected 
Afisociatc ill 1888 and Follow in 1015; George Scott Milex. 
Lkestiate, and John Clarkson, elected Assuemte in 1660. 
and Fellow in 1880. 

The following candidates for membemhip were elected 
by ahow of bands under By-luw 10 : 

Am FKi.u>wa (4). 

(iRBEKKUDKi SioxKY Kyrritt [Pugin Slttdesl, Orissell 
MedaBiet, Oodttiu Bursar. Associate). 

H.tBni805: Edwakd Lewis tUeentiaie). 

Jokes: Gbralu K. (£,icrnii(ite). 

Stediux : AitTiirn .7. [Licentiate). 
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As Aksoc'Iatb. 

Camkkon : Kbmkktu, 2Dd Lieut-, R.E. 

As Hox. Aksuoiatb. 

Luslib : Fnasets Seyuoub, O)lomd R.E., retired. 

The Pieaidont announced that in order to save lalmur 
and expense (he Council pmpoKd. subjert to the Fanoiiun 
id the Privy Council, not to hold the Annual EUocGons this 
year. Whereupon, on t-lio motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, it was 

Rssoltbu, unanimously. That in accordance with 
thi* provisions of Clause 33 of the Charier appli¬ 
cation be mode to the Privy Connoil to sanction 
tlie suspension of the By-laws governing the 
annual section of the Oouocil, the Standing Com¬ 
mittees, and the Hon. Auditont so that the (>uncii, 
tiie Standing Committed^, and llio Hon. Auditom 
elected in Jane, l917,8hAll remain in office until the 
SOth June, 1919, provided always that the Allied 
Societies and tbi* Architectural Aiuociation shall Im 
represented on the Council by their Rtvsidonta in 
accordance with the By-laws. 

Mr. Walter G. Bel). F.R.A.S.. having road a Paper on 
Thr RB»un.nivo or Lowdok ArrBB the Grbat Fibs, a 
discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Philip Nor 
man. LL.D.. F.S.A.. seconded by Professor Beresford Pite 
rF.j. a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
author. 

The meeting separated at 0 p.m. 


OBITUARY. 

James Bruce, of Nuwcaatlo ou-T>iie, whose death was 
recently atmouncod, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1907. He was also amcnibcrof the Northern Archi- 
tivtural AHEOciatiou for a long time, and for some years 
acted os their honoruiy libranan. Until a f(<w years ago 
h« witi in paitnerslup with the lato Mr. H. G. Badenoch, 
under tho style of Badenoch and Brace, and they wore 
rospoDsible for a great deal of work in the district. Mr. 
Bmoe hud travelled abroad considerably. He possessed a 
unique and wide knowledge of architoctural books, and his 
servicMi wero much iiought after and readily given to 
iiFchiteetural sludenta. 


NOTICES. 

A Spemal Genei-il Meeting will be held Monday, 
22>tli March, 1918, at 9 p.m.., for the purpose of con¬ 
firming the Resolution relating to the susijensimi of 
Rv-l.-ws passed al the Business Gonewl Meeting <•{ 
the -itU March, and set out in tlie Minutes of that 
iiuH tiiig. rbove printed. 

Informal Conference, 17th April, at 5 p.m. 

liEL.VTI0KS OF ARCHITECrTURE AND 
ENGINEERING. 

Pix»fc“*xor W. R. Lethaby will oimii tlm discussion. 


Principal Contents of this Issue. paor 

(hvirux Rdiutnul BtmK^ Slirtcltn* at Hunic and .Vhroiul IValtcr 

Mllhrtl.fl? 

(ink|i)dr:il (UUoubuiaD n( BcndinK Mwitrut in CiatUuiiuus Beaiuii 

jjolm U. litirkhnBil.let 

CmUntlod BiiiMJasMaicrinlKfSiwreUiric^olUii* Scioiwp (Xanmlttcisl ]1« 
‘t1ie te(a Francis Road [Drvnrott Row nnd Bcv. O. Vf. SHimiteraJ.. 11:1 

Conespondrooc.’ lit 

lixamloaUoon inr the .^nocintwhip: Kpcclal War BeipilNticas .. lls 
The London &ocl«(r*< Developcocul I'nn of Ureuter l.on<Ioo IIU 






REPOKT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1917-1918. 


s 


INCB tke publication o£ the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 Meeting. 

The following Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to 
time on the matters referred to them 


Bo&rd of Arohitootur&l Education. 
OompetitioDS Committeo. 

FeUowahip Prawings Oom>nitte«. 

Knanoe and Hoou Comjnjtteo. 

Rojal Gold Modai Oomioittee. 

Town Pluming Committee. 

Selection and General Purpoeea Committee. 
Conditions of Contract Revision Committee. 


Timber Specification Committee. 

Allied Societies Joint Committee. 

Housing Committee. 

Hon. Members Committee. 

Building after the War Confetence. 

Arohiteots’ War Committee and Sab^Committoes. 
Charing Oom Bridge Committee. 

Informal Oonferenoes and SeaaionaJ Papers Committee. 


Brief particulars of the work of some of these Committees are embodied in this Report under various 
headings. 

Obituary. The losses by death have been as foUowa:— 

PaLtows. 

Dickson { Lt.-Ool. George Arthur 
Hamilton, M.V.O. 

Bavwood'Farmer: Bdvard. . 

Hills: Walter Augustas. 

Horsley: Gerald Oalloott. 

AS6001ATSS. 

Piyce: Xhomae Edward. 


•i 


Barclay: David. 

Brace ] «Jamee. 

Chancellor: Frederick. 
eSarke: Howard C^atfeild. 
Oarkson: John, 


Mursbaa: Khan Bahadur Munohorjee 
Oowasjee. 

Shoppes: Ohatfea Herbert. 

Weymouth: Richard Henry. 


PeaniagtoD: Thomas Frederick. 
Spien: Walter Lewis. 


Soott: Walter. 




Davidson: William Campbell. 
Goldstcaw t Walter. 

Lemm i John. 


Streeter: Edwin Fiedeciok William. 


Gratton 


Bond: Francia. 


i 


Wolfe-Barry: Sir John Wolfe. 


Lior^tutbs. 

Mayor: R. Yatea. 

Milea j George Soott. 

Roes: Jamee HoOlaabea. 

RsTiBsa Fbllows. 

Frederick Montague. . Henmao : 'William. 

Hobobabt AaaooiavBs. 

Jacob: Sir Swhtton. 

HoKmuar OoniiisFOiroDro Mbksbb. 

Pendn: Sainte Marie (Franoe). 

In addition to these normal losses the Council have to record the loss of 1 Fellow, 18 Associates, 
8 Licentiates, and 14 Students who have fallen in the War. Particolats of these are given on a later 
page of this Report. ... ' 

Tbird8ariae.Vol.XZV. Ho. 6.—AnrU ms. * . ^ 


ti' 
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Xemtfrsbip. 


The following table shows the present subscribing membership of the Eoyal Institute 
compared with the preceding five years:— 



rsUom. 

Aandatm. 

Hun. Ataociatea. 

Total. 

1913 

847 

1,630 

64 

2,631 

1914 

862 

1,696 

66 • 

2,603 

1916 

867 

1,713 

64 

2.624 

1916 

852 

1,679 

63 

2,683 

1917 

842 

1,656 

48 

2,646 

1918 

838 

1,631 

45 

2,614 


LicentifttM. 


Dunng the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 19 Fellows and 10 Associates have boon 
elected, as against 19 Pellows and 23 Associates the previous year. 

There are now 1,822 Licentiates on the roll as against 1,890 last year. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the last Annual Hcport 10 Licentiates have passed the Examination qualifying 
for election to the Fellowship, and 9 of these have been duly elected as Fellows. 

The Examina- During the year 47 candidates for Probationership have taken advantage of the new 
tJoos. Begulations and have fumishod to the Council satisfactory evidence of their attainiueuls 

and been registered as Probationers. 

The Intwmediate and Pinal Examinations have been held once only during the official year—viz., 
in June. The following table, giving the results of the Examinations, shows that 84 Students have 
been added to the Register during the year,' and that 4 candidates have iwsscd the Examination 
qualifying for Associatesbip:— 

£x«mTii«d. B«le(a(«d. 

Iktbrmbdute Examikatiov .... 31 6 3 S 

PuiAI. AHD Speciai. Examisatioks ... — 13 4 9 

The Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, or as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, was held in October, and resulted in the passing of one 
candidate. ■ 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Honorary Examiners for their servioos. 
During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as 
Arbitrators in connection with building disputes:— 

Mr. W. CJjB*. Waymontii. Mr. John W. Simpson. Mr. H. D. Scarios Wood. 


Arbitrators. 


Mr. E. H. Qihbs.' Mr. J. Ooulson Niool. Mr. Arthur Kean. 

Otants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants: 


Architectural AsBociation . 
Architooto' BencToloot Society 
Boud of Scientific Sooletica 


.£100 
. 100 
. 30 


London Society (towards expeosca of 
Charing Cross Bridge Bill Petition) £26 
British School at Romo ... 3 


Roral Geld 
Medal. 


The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was awarded to the eminent French architect, 
M. Henri Paul N4not, Membre de I’lnstitut, architect of the New Sorbonne, Paris [Hon. 
Cm. M.]. M. Nfnot unfortunately was prevefated by illness from attending in person to receive the 
Medal, and it was received on his behalf by the French Ambassador, through the agency of M. Adrien 
Thierry, First Secretary of the Embasay. 

The Medal this year is to be awarded to Mr. Enaest Newton, A.R.A., Past Pr6sidffni,m recognition 
of the merit of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 

Mr. Newton’s portrait, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A,, which was in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1916, was formaUy presented to-the Institute on the occasion 
of Mr. Newton’s retirement from the Chair last June. 

Members who have joined the Forces since the outbreak of War now number 79 Fellows, 
536 Associates, 883 Licentiates, and 300 Students. Since the last Annual Report the 
following have fallen:— 

Fellow. 

Likes: Rolaxd Waltee .... Lieut., CsD»di&n Expeditiooftry Force . Killed in action. 

• Associates. 

Albxaslxe ; Ubobgb Lvard . . . Capt., london Begt. (Attached StaF) . . Killed in action. 


PreMDta- 
tion ol 

Mr. Vewton's 
Portrait. 


The R.I.B.A. 
Eon of Honoar. 


V 




<• ; 


'• .'rS.!e 
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CaLLSMUBB : QBOROB WlU^ItKD . 
Clark : Waltbk Llswkllyk 
Cowdsll: Obarlbs Joobph Uobtok 
Eatoh: Cbarlbs Wiu.iau. 
Gitttbiurosi Rjchabd Rowabi* 
Hill : Clauds Edoab 
Houstok : WiLWAM Wylib 
Lotull: Cbarlbs Ebbbst 
'Uabb : Hbbby William 
UbiKleuam : DatID LaBU . • . 

PoBTOBI : Habold Pbedbbick . 
Rigq : William Artb:x7r . 

Rooebs : Cboil Waltsb 
Sbbabs : Rboibalu . 


Livut., Koyat Baginocni. 

C»pt., RojaI FJyiug Corps 
Snd Li»ui., Boyftl Engincem . 

Capt., Lolcestvr R«gt. . 

2nd Loudon Rogt.. 

Staff-Spigt., Royal Army Medical Co 
2nd Lieut., Royal Engineon . 
Lieut., Royal Enginocrs. 


rp# 


2Qd laout., R.P.A. 


Lo(*.-Oorpl., Royal Engineers . 


Public SchooU Brigade . 

2nd Lieut, Royal West Sumy Regt. 
London Regt .... 


Taylor ; Hbbbbbt Samubi. 
Wabby : Jobs Lucas 
Wbiobt : Cecil Lawbexcb 


2ad lieut, Oxford tt Bucks Dglit Infaniry 

2nd Lieat, Rifle Brigade 

2nd laeut.. Royal Garrison Artillery 

LICBBTIA3'SS 


Atxtksok : Beaumomt Elus, Junr. 
Basksb : Thomas CHRisToraEB . 
BlacsbubkB‘Dasi£ll : George Fbakcis 
Ploweb : .yioTOtt Auoustikr, U.S.O. 
Garratt : Edwabd . 

O’Biubb t Epwabd . 

'Tuckbr : Abthub- Haibes . 

Wilson t John Hardy 


Ix;e.-Oorpl., Middlesex Regi. . 
Yodut Rcgt. 

2nd Lieut, Royal Fuailiois 
Lieut'Ool., London Regt. 

Royal Army Medical Oorpa . 
Lieut, Royal Sussex Regt 
2nd Liant., Sherwood Forestora 


Stddbnts and Pbobationxbs. 


. Killed in action. 

. Killed in aotion. 

. Killed iu action. 

. Died of wounds. * 
Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 

. Killed iu action. 

Killed in aotion- 
. Balled In aotion. 

. Balled In action. 

. Killed in action. 

. Died of wounds. 

. ilissing, believed 
kUied. 

. Killed in action. 

. Died o! wounds. 

. Killed in aotion. 


. Killed iu aotion. 

. Acetdentally killed. 

Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 

. Killed in aotion. 

. Died on service. 

. Killed in aotion. 

. Killed in action. 


Adams : Hbbby Eustace . 
AprLBBY: SlDVBY Dbbbiok 

Bbll: Edgab Alar . 

Beyillr: Altbbd Geobybby 
Brurdlb: Hxxry Cabletok 
Dayisok : W. Ruyebt 
Pbbaxbb : Allbk Liorbi. . 
Gascoyrb: CnABLBS . 

Gaszbll : Rboirald Robixsur 
MoLbas; Jambs Momtbith 
Matthbws : John Bbkdkl, M.C 
Moooib: John . 

Stuart : Albxavosb D. . 
’Wbay: Errbst Wahkbeobd 


Rifle Brigade . . . . . 

2nd Lieut, lioya] North Laneashin) Regt. 

Lee .Oorpl., StaSa Regt. 

2nd Lieut, London Regt. 

Liout. (acting Capt). Isaacs. Fuailiem 

Middlesex Regt. 

Sergt, London Regt. .... 
Capt., Sherwood Ftm‘»tere 

Lieut., Royal Flying Corps . 

2nd Licat., Highland light Infantiy 
Capt., North Staffs Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Soafortb Highlanders 
LSeut, Seaforth Hlglilanden . 

2nd Lieat, Royal Engineers . 


Hissing. believed 
killed. 

. Died of wounds. 
Killed in action. 
Killed in action. 

. Killed in action. 

. Killed in notion. 
Died of wounds in 
Germany. 

Aoeideutally killed. 
Killed in aotion. 
Killed in aotion. 

. Died of wounds. 
Killed in aotion. 
KtiJod in action. 


Altogether, the Institute has lost in the War 1 Hon. Fellow, 1 Hod. Assooiato, 6 Fellows, 56 Asso¬ 
ciates, 17 Licentiates, and 87 Students. 

The Council recall with pride the brilliant positions achieved in a wholly unexpected career by 
members of the Institute, and the many distinctioas won by members and students for conspicuous 
bravery and gallant and distinguished service in the field. The following have been noted in the 
Gazeite or have been intimated to the Secretary; tliere are doubtless mfxay others: 


y.O.—Capt. E. N. F. Bell [<S(«drn/}. 

G.B., O.Jf.G.—Brig.'Gon. Charles Rosenthal [A.]. 

C. M.O. —BTig..Gen. A. B. Hubbaok [F.]. 

D. R.G.r'Lieat..Ool. J. Manrioe Arthur [l/icenttatej ; Ljoat..CoL A. W. Browill [F.]; Lieut..Col. T. Cecil Howitt [A.]; 
Lieut'Ool. Victor A. ^ower [LicenUate], sinca killed; Lieut.>Cal. John Brown {Lirettlicle]: Major H. Pbillipa hlatelMx, 
Croix do Guerre (F.X since aooidentally ^led; Major H. P. G. Maulo, M.C. [F.]. 

Jf.C.~Majot P. G. Fry [Licentfoie]; Capt. Basil White Ridley [A.]; Capt. P. Hubert Keys [A.], Capt. A. M. 
Barrowoliff [ffltidenO : Capt. S. H. Fisher CA.]; Capt. H. G. Wicks [Friufent}; Capt a £. Clouting (.4.1; Capt. H. B. 
Moot6 [A.]; Oapl D. MoL. Craik [F.]; Capt. H. 0. Atkin-Berry (SlndenlJ j Opt. W. N. J. Moscrop [RiudriiOJ Capt. 
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H. L. Fetherstonh&ugh [A.]; Capt. P«roy T. Buntoa [A.]; Capt. F. W. Moore [A.]; liont. L. A. CuUiford [A.]; 
Lieut. W. 6. Newton [A.]; Lieut. 0. H. Calvert [A.]; Lieut. W. H. Hillyer [5^urfen<]; Lieut. G. H. Jones [A .]; Lieut. 
H. W. Mann [A.]; Lieut. £. A. RaUes Rahbula [A .]; LieqA A. M. Durrani [A.]; Lieut. Gordon Leith [A.]; Lieut. 
H. 8. Trisoott[A.}, with bar; Xieut. John WooHatt [A.); Lieut. J. H. Gibbons [A.]; Lieut. Wilfrid L. Mellor [A.]. ' 
Croix (fe Guerre.—Commandant Christopher Groves [A.j, French Array. 

During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to 
Appointmsots. jQpyQggjjj. jjjq Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated ;— 

Mr. Beginald Blomfield, H.A., reappointed as a Member of the Council of the British School at 
Home. ' 

Mr. Henry Hartley reappointed as a Member of the Court of the University of Liverpool. 

Mr. Mowbray A. Green reappointed as a Member of the Court of the University of Bristol. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood reappointed as a Member of the Sanitary Inspectors' Examination Board. 
The President and Mr. Searles-Wood were appointed to represent the Institute at the Conference 
for London, Greater London, and the Home Counties on Housing and Town Planning. 

Mr. H. V.. Lanchester and Professor Adshead were appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Government Committee eonsideiing the question of the establishment of a Standing Cotomittee of 
Professional Bodies in connection with the Board of Education. 


Mr. A. N. Prentice and Mr. Walter Tapper were appointed to represent the Institute on the 
Imperial Institute Committee on Indian and Colonial Marbles. 

Mr. Alan B. Munby, Mr. W. B. Vernon Crompton, and Mr. Digby Solomon were appointed to 
represent the Institute on the Imperial Listitute Committee op Corrosion of Brass. 

The President, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Professor Beresford Pite, and Professor 
Lethaby were appointed a deputation to interview Education Authority in conneotiou with the 
subject of training in Secondary Schools. 

uionxmi Liformal Conferencee on subjects of interest to tbe profession, which proved so useful 

OmfnntoM. Bucoessful last session, have been continued in’ the present. The Couudl wish 
particularly to record their sei^e of obligation to Mr..Sidney Webb for the valuable discourse delivered 
on the 22nd November on ** The Function of an Architectural Society ” (JottrnaI, Dec. 1817% Ths^ 
commend as of vital moment tc the Institute the ideas he egresses as to the part professional asso- 
(nations should play in the world—what they can do, and what they ought not to do. The subjects, 
of tbe other conferences incline Unity of the Profession,” “ Co>operation amongst Architects and 
SpeoialisatioB,” ” National Housing and National Life,” ** Quality of Work and the Present System of 
Competitive Tendering ” (conference with builders and workmen), ** Proposed Parliament of Building 
Trades.” The conferences announced to take place with pabEc men and writers on ” The Need for a 
National Policy of Town Improvement ” and with engineers on ” The Belations of Axohitecture and-' 
Engineering ” have been postponed. 

The Council are indebted to Mr. Walter G. Bell, F.B.A.S., for the valuable and interesting Paper 
on '* The Bebnilding of London after the Great read ai the meeting of the 4th March, and 
to be published later in tbe JoTTRKAL. 

Houiioir of ^ autumn recess last year a Committee consisting of members of the lastitute and’ ; 
th« Workinc representatives of Allied Socueties was constituted by the Connoil to consider the whole 
question of housing of the industrial classes from the architect’s point of view, and to 
send a deputation to the Local Govermnent Board. Among matters considered were the place of 
the architect in connection with housing operations proposed to be undertaken by Local Authorities, 
and the means whereby the Central Authority could control the schemes of Local AuUiorities so as^ 
to ensors that the best results are attained. A resolution was passed urging upon tbe Local Govern* 
m^t Board that consideration should only be given to houring schemes where the plans had been. -. 
prepared by persons properly qualified as architects both in the design and in the architectxual lay-oRt/'<f 
and grouping, of buildings ; farther, that tiie names and qualifications of such persons should ’ 
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submitted to and approved by tbc Local Goverimjent Board before the schein«« wore sanctioned. 
Both the President and Sir A-ston Webb, as members of Committees formed by the Government to 
•dis'ousa in connection with the housing question building oonstruotJon, materials, &c., have hsd the 
opportunity of pressing upon the T^ical Government Board the desirability in the intereste of the 
public of employing competent architects and giving them practically a free hand from the start, 
not only in the design of the bouses themselves, but in the general lay-out of the area to be dealt 
with. It is satisfactoiy to mention that the Local Government Board have lent a favourable ear 
to their representations and have declared their intention of securing the employment of architects in 
housing schemes over which they have control. 

Among other matters the Institute Housing Committee had arranged <o discuss were economy of 
lay-out and cheaper construction, standardisation of parts, materials, despatch in erection, building 
by-laws, &c. It became, however, unnecessary for the Committee to pursue these inquiries as later 
in the year the Government decided to take the matter up, and the Council were asked to appoint 
representatives to give evidence on these questions before the various Government Committees. 
Oovarnment Local Government Board having invited the Institute's assistance in obtaining 

Hoasiaa the best typical plans of houses for the industrial classes and placed at the Institute’s 
disposal a sum of money for the purpose, the Council organised a series of competitions 
to l>e conducted aimultaneously throughout the country by the Institute and the Allied Societies. 
The plans so obtained arc to S€i*ve as guides to local authorities and others, and to be used as instructions 
to the architects employed on the schemes. In choosing the method of obtaining designs by competi¬ 
tion rather than by commissioning a few architects to prepare them, the Council were actuated by the 
consideration that while the war h^ts architects bad littie prc^pect of practising, and that the premiums 
awarded to the successful competitors were fully adequate to compensate for the exceptional con¬ 
ditions ; further, that architects serving at the Front would have tbeir share of the work when peace 
is restored tmd they are released from service. 

The results of the Competitions have been announced, but statistics may be usefully recorded here 
of tlie numbers who took part and of the designs received in the various areas:— 


ATM. 


Ifiimber ot 0(Mur>etiton. DeaigiiB nctived. 


Hum« CountieB 





. 336 

686 

Northern 


* 



. 100 

226 

Liverpool &nd Hanchceter . 


* 



. 133 

301 

Midland .... 


, 



. 107 

248 

South-WcBt 





. 67 

ie» 

South Wales 


• 



. 06 

S08 

168 

1,788 


. ^ Members will recall that when the National Service Scheme was first set on foot a 

Oovtnmeot deputation from the Institute waited upon the Director and suggested ways in which the 
.services of architects might be utilis^ for the benefit of the State; at the same 
time the entire organisation of the Institute and the serrices of ai^chitects were freely placed at 
the Government’s disposal. The offer has been accepted in various ways, and the Council have 
the satisfaction to report that frequent reference has been made to them by Government Depart¬ 
ments on questions 'connected with the building industry. Architects have also been appointed to 
positions in various Departments of the Government, notably at the Local Govemmentr Board, the 
Ministry of Munitions, the Ministry of Beoonstruction, the Ministry of Works, the Board of Trade, 
and the Ministry of National Service. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.B.A,, has been transferred to the Ministry of National Service, where 
he is in charge of the branch dealing with Building Licences. 

The Ptesident is also at the Ministry of National Service filling the position of Technical Adviser 
to the Building $|Mtlon. » 
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Various inspectorships in connection with Mr. Newton’s Department are Iield by architects. 

On the nomination of the President at the request of the Local Govemmmt Board, Sir Aston 
Webb was appointed representative of the Institute on the Advisory Council set up by the Government 
to consider questions of building construction and methods of securing economy and despatch in 
the building of working-class houses that will be needed after the war. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood has been appointed Adviser to the Board of Trade on the Beconstmc- 
tion of the Building Industry. 

On the application of the Local Government Board the IPresidcnt was appointed to give evidence 
before the (Building Construction) Committee of that Department. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Institute and to give evidence at an inquiry 
conducted by the Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry of Keconstruction :—The 
President, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The following have been appointed to give evidence on Building By-laws before a committee of 
the bocal Government Board:—Professor Bereeford Fite, Mr. S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), Mr. H. D. 
Seatles'Wood, and Mr. W. B. Davidge. 

The scheme of Civic Sorv'eys has continued in operation during the year and provided 
Wm employment for architects in the areas of Greater London, South Lancashire (Liverpool 

and Manchester) and South Yorkshire (Leeds). The number of workers has diminished 
gradually throughout the year, in consequence of most of those who were engaged having 
found employment either iij Government offices or elsewhere. There are now twenty-seven architects 
at work in the three areas. 


The services of fhe members of the Civic Survey of Greater London have been utilised to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the Air Board in executing tracings of aeroplane parts which were urgently needed 
for the epeecly production of aeroplanes. 

Lidependently of the Civic Surveys a considerable number of appointments have been found for 
other applicants, and this work is still in progress. 

The Lostitute continues to provide accommodation and clerical assistance and to defray , othw 
expenses in oonnectioD with the War Committee apd the Civic Surveys, at a cost during the past year 
of £256. 

Bepreeentations were made to the Beoonstraotion Committee of the Board of Control that it would 
be of great asatstance to asylum arobitects whose work had been stopped if the Board would pass the 
prelimioaiy plana so that the working drawings lor the erection and extension of asylums could be 
completed in readiness for the work of building immediately after die war. A sympathetic reply was 
received, and later the Institute was informed that the Board of Control had adopted the suggestion 


uid had passed the plans of oe^in special buildings for the purpose deeired. 

A Conference of rlpresentatives of the nrofesaional institutions 


BaiUint 

alMr 


A Conference of rfpresentatives of the professional institutions of Architects, Surveyors 
and Builders has be«i called by the President to discuss problems relating to the ^con- 


structioD after the war of the professions arid trades connected with architecture and 
building, a primary object being to assist the authorities in re-starting the building 
and kindred industries immediately peace is restored. Bndeavour will be made to induce the Govern- 
ment to eneourage employers to apply for the release, in advance of general demobilisation, of the 
managers and organisers of professicmal, commercial and industrial concerns, so ^hat they may 
re-organise the various businesses with which they were connected before the war and get them into 
an effioieait state to deal promptly with the conditions will obtain after the war. The Con¬ 
ference is also pressing the desirability of an earij rdaxation of the present administrative reatriotiona 
on building and building materials. ' ‘ 
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Towa 

Planninf 

Scbemes. 


Chatinx 

Ctms 

Bridce. 


By the system of Press cuttings inaugurated last year at the su^estion of the Town 
Planning Committee the Council have received early intimation of every town planning 
and improvement scheme in contemplation throughout the country, and a meniorandum 
emphasizing tho need for efficient architectural advice has been at once sent from the Institute to 
tlie local authorities concerned. At the same time the Allied Society of the district has been com¬ 
municated with hi order that united effort may be made to secure the appointment of arclutects to 
collaborate with the municipal officials in tho preparation of the scheme. It is satisfactory to state 
that the Council have received from municipal authorities many gratifying expressions of appre¬ 
ciation of the advice tendered them, and it may be confidently anticipated that in the future the 
claims of architects to act as expert advisers in matters of town development and improvement will 
become more and more generally recognised. 

The South Eastern and Chatham Bailw'ay Company’s Bill for altering and strengthening 
Charing Cross Bridge having passed the House of Commons and been sent up to the 
Lords, the Institute, in conjunction with the London Society, petitioned against it, and 
were heard by counsel before a Select Committee of the House. Evidence on behalf of tho petitioners 
was given to such good purpose by Sir Aston Webb, the Earl of Plymouth, Lord Ribblcsdale, and 
Mr. Bums that the Committee introduced provisions into the Bill to ensure that every opportunity 
should be given to the authorities to consider the possibilities of the great scheme of improvement which 
the Institute advocates for this neighbourhood before any large expenditure is permitted on the 
present bridge and station. 

In view of the future educational policy of the Government, as foreshadowed in Mr. 
Edocxtion Fisher’s statement in the House of Commons last summer, a memorial was addressed on 
behalf of the Counoil to the President of the Board of Education pointing out that from 
ladMttr. experience gained in the Institute Examinations it was felt that the type of general 
education leading up to architecture and kindred callings required to be very greatly improved if it 
is to develop on the best lines the mental ontlook demanded in all who are engaged in the building 
industries. The memorial, toncbing also on wider aspect of the national attitude towards 
corporate life and the demands of oivilisatiori, showed that the improvements suggested in education 
would be of value not only as preparatory to the exercise of the callings connected with building 
but from the point of view also of general culture. Later in the session the Council, at the invitation 
of the Board of Education, sent representatives to discuss the Institute's suggestions with the Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools. As a result of the interview, assurances have been given that the 
Education Authority in revising the existing school curriculum will bawe regard to the views of the 
Institute, and that as far as practicable endeavour wUl be made to give effect to them. 

The Council, realising the unique opportunity the proposed National War Museum 
, SJJjJjS would afford for a national and imperial arobiteotural monument worthy of the events 
it would commemorate, addressed the Government on the subject, ui^jng that when 
the time cam© for considering the means of procuring designs the most desirable procedure would be 
by a competition open to architects of the whole Empire, and offering to assist in the organisation 
if such a competition were decided on. The First Cominission^ of Works, in reply, promised that 
the Institute’s suggestion should be kept in mind, and that he would receive k deputation to discuss 
the matter when the time was ripe to take definite action. 

A Joint Committee of representatives of the Allied Societies and of the Institute was 
i^toM appointed by the Council to consider a number of sxiggesriona put forward at a conference 
representatives of Allied Societies held at Mwachester in April 1917 for raising tiio 
status of architects and improving the relations of the non'Metropolitan Societies with 
the parent body in London. Meetings of the Joint Committee have been held in London, Man- 
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Chester and Birmingham, and resolutions have been pMsed embodying suggestions and rooom- 
mendationa, some of which arc already in process of being given dffect to, and others are to receive 
the Council’s careful and sympathetic consideration. The meetings in the Alhed Centres have been 
of a very cordial nature. The discussions have traversed a ■wide field, and opportunity has been 
afforded for an interchange of ideas which the Council feel will have excellent results not only for the 
unity of the profession with which the resolutions were mainly concerned but also for the advancement 
of architecture -which it is the Institute’s mission to farther. 

B«Tifea The Committee for the Ile^^Bion of the Conditions of Contract have completed their 
labours, and the draft revised Form -wil] be submitted for the opinion of the Institute 
solicitors. The Committee report that they have held 89 meetings, and have considered 
the task emtrusted to them in the light of recent legal discussions and of the various difficulties in 
connection with the e.xisting Form which have been before the Practice Standing Committee from 
time to time. They also acknowledge their indebtedness to the Forms used by various public bodies 
and practising arc^tects. The Bevised Form will be submitted for the sanction of the General 
Body at the earliest convenient date. * 

Sospetuka Order to Save the expense and labour involved in the Annual Elections, the Council 
®f Br-Uwf. brought forward a proposition, -which has been assented to by the General Body, that 
the elections should not take place this year, and that the present Council and Standing Committees 
should oontinue in office, an exception being made in the case of the representation of the Allied 
Societies and the Architectural Association, which arc to be represented by their Presidents in 
accordance with the By-laws. Application has been made to the Privy Council to sanction the 
suspension of certain By-laws to enable the proposition to be given effect to. 

The omt attention of the Council having been drawn to a scheme promoted by an American 

pyruiid society to erect a school in such close proximity to the Great Pyramid of Giseh' that no 
of Giaeh. could look at the monument without having the school buildings thrust upon his 

notice—the promoters frankly avo-wing that the Pyramid was to serve as an advertisement for the 
school—the Council appealed to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to intervene -with the 
Egyptian Government to prevent a site of such supreme historical and archeological interest being 
desecrated in the way proposed. A reply from the Foreign Office stated that the letter had been 
communicated to Sir F. Wingate, H.K. High Commissioner for Eg}'pt, and that he bad given the 
assurance that the Egyptian Government disapproved of the scheme and that it had been abandoned. 
SciMdoiiDf of President has approached the Chief CommiKioner of Police -with su^estions in con- 
Air Rttd nection with the steps to be taken for scheduling buildings which are relatively safe as 

®**®*®** refuges for the public during air raids. He proposed that there should be enlisted for the 

work the assiateoice of District Surveyors, whose duties render them familiar-with the construction of all 
modem buildings in their districts and -with many of the older ones, and that they should be assisted by 
architects and surveyors, whose training and experience e3pecially.qualified them to inspect and report. 
It -was further suggested that the owners and occupiers of buildings reported relatively safe should be 
asked to consent to the public in an emergency taking refuge in them. Attention was also called to the 
desirability of rendering the lift-wells of TubeBtfttions safe by means of sand-bags or other protection. 
A rep^ has been received stating that the suggestions would be laid before the Committee which 
has been appointed to ad-vise the Police Authority as to the safety of air-raid shelters.* 

stmt Institute Galleries at the rear of No. 9, Conduit Street were commandeered by the 
OftiiBriei. Government for a few weeks for the temporary accommodation of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. A claim by the Council for compensation for the nse of the Galleries has been presented and is 
being considered by the Office of Works. 

*T1u 8 Oomzaittee ooawBte of fiir Alexander Stenning [F.], Chairmtn. Ur. 6. C. T. Uonaon [F.j, Ur. C. FitaRoy Doll [F-k 
Ur. Deodj Watney, Ur. Horace Cheaton [F.], and Ur. H. Percy Monokton [F.]. 
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During the period under review the loss of income through the remission of subscriptions 
of members serving with the Forces has amounted to iieaHy £1.150. 8 ul>sUntlal 
economies, however, have been effected in all departments of expenditure, and a satisfactory drop 
will be observed in the bank overdraft compared with 1916 when the maximum was £361 higher. 
The net result for the year 1917 is a balance of £241 income over expenditure. A table is appended 
showing in round figures the sum of the principal items of income and expenditure in the year before 
the war, and since 


iDOome ........ 

Expenditure ....... 

IfilS. 

£12.869 

11,567 

1D14. 

£14.114 

11.391 

IDU. 

£10,740 

10,020 

i»ie. 

£8.294 

7.682 

1SI7. 

£7.376 

7,135 

Surplus .. 

1.302 

•2,722 

719 

412 

341 

Bank oTerdraft ....... 

£4.846 

£2,707 

£3.044 

£1.900 

£1.639 

Snbecriptions ....... 

9.007 

9,192 

8.193 

7,047 

6,648 

Examination fees. 

1,633 

1,169 

740 

317 

306 

Bxandnation expenses ..... 

367 

353 

237 

84 

64 

Rent from tenants 

302 

454 

86 

80 

80 

Grants ........ 

634 

1,148 

I.50I 

474 

249 

Joarnal ........ 

2,129 

1.804 

1,531 

1,118 

977 

Income from ad7erti8om<‘nU» and sale of pnblioations 

1.746 

1,647 

l,l7ft 

610 

32.6 

General printing. &c. . •. 

1,113 

044 

694 

449 

3t>4 

SuhseriptJoos in arrear. 

776 

1,063 

1,180 

1,946 

2.87U 


* tnccenae dm to floil dlrldead fiom Uoioo Ooiapany on llijuiiiation. 


R.i.B.A.8iAfl Council deeply regret to record the deatli in action of Private William Fincher, London 

oa SwTice. Regiment, for thirteen years office attendant at the Institute. 

The Secretary is holding a commission in the Royal Defence Corps (home service), the Chief Clerk 
is in the Army Pay Department, and others are serving abroad. The Council continue to supplement 
their military pay so that their incomes may not be less than their civilian salaries. 

REPOET OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCAXIOX. 

The Board have held seven meetings since the issue of the last Annual Report. 

At the first meeting of the new Board Mr. Paul Waterhouse was elected Chairman, Mr. Lewis 
Solomon and Professor W. B. Lethaby, Vice-Chairmen, and-Mr. Arthur Keen Hon. Secretary. 

The Board have to record with great regret the death of Mr. Oerald Horsley, who acted as Hon. 
Secretary to the Board from August 1918 to June 1917. 

Committees. —Tlie following Committees have met and reported from time to time on the matters 
referred to them :—Testimonies of Study, Examinations, Exemptions, Examinations in India. 

Problems in Design. —During the year 54 designs have been received and adjudicated on, and 
of these 88 have been approved. The proportion of approved designs ooinpari*s favourably with 
previous years. 

The Bxatninations. —The Board have conducted the Intermechate, Final and Special Examina¬ 
tions as usual, and the results as reported to tho Council have been published. 

Examinations after Gie War. —The Board notice with pleasure that the Council have approved a 
scheme prepared by the Board for (1) exemption and (2) examination after the War of Students and 
othei-s now serving with the Colours. Full particulars of the scheme will be found in the March 
number of the Joukkal. 

Edvxation of the Ardiited. —The Council have referred to the Board the I’ewlutions of the Informal 
Conferences held last Session su^; 6 sting that they should be considered in the light of the criticism 
passed by the Conferences on the existing 6 ;^tem of education and examination, and the subject is 
now under consideration. 

. Examinations m India. —The questions of arobitectural education and examination in India 
are being oon 8 idere<} by the Board. 
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BBPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITITSE. 

Mr. Arthoi Keen was elected Chairman and Messrs. W. A. For^th and C. E. Sayer Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The following important subjects were dealt with amongst other matters:— 

The unsuccessful efforts of the Institute as shown by the correspondence with the Ecclesisatioal 
Commi^oncrs, “ trastees for the sale/t in securing the retention of St. Alphage Church, London Wall, 
induced the Committee fiuther to consider the question of the sale of City Church sites. While it was 
felt that the services of the R.I.B.A. may usefully be placed at the disposal of the Diocesan authority 
in the early consideration of these problems, the hope was onmiimously expressed that the architectural 
and historical interest should take precedence of the claims of site values and of the emoluments 
yidded by the union of benefices. Members are therefore requested to keep the Council informed as 
to the occasions when the Institute might make representations to the authdrities concerned. 

Arising from corre^ondenee with the Editor of The Field, the important question of War Memorials 
was carefully considered. Amongst many suggestions, the Committee rooommended that the general 
treatment should be traditional yet distinctive and that local material and craftsmanship, where 
suitable, should be used. Simplicity and durability are essential qualities. Inscriptions should be 
legible and of refined text. Memorials should, if possible, bear some structural.relationship to the 
buildings to which they may be attached. Scale, proportion and colour are important factors. All 
memorials of tbis.greale(jt war of all time should, if possible, possess one common feature distinguishing 
them from memorials of previous wars. The furth^ suggestion was made that the promoters of large 
public Memorial Schemes should seek the assistance of the R.I.B.A. in conjunction with their own 
professional advise. » 

As a result of one of the Informal Conferences, the subject of the Control of Street Architecture 
was referred by the Council to the Committee for furthering the conclusions of the Conference. The 
Art Committee recommended tiiat the Council appoint a strong and representative committee to take 
steps to arouse interest with arohiteoto and others concerned by means of a further discussion and the 
issue of an illuskated report, showing the advantages of direction or control in street design. The 
rebuilding of streets following the Napoleonic wars is a distinctive historic record in British Architect 
ture, and it is felt that the time has come when early consideration should be giv^ to the lines governing 
the treatment of future street frontage in English towns, and especially in London, which will reflect 
the outcome of the great European War of the twentieth c^tury. The Council has decided to appoint 
a Committee for this purpose. 

Understanding t^t the demolition of St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, had been decided upon, 
and that there was no hope of retaining the building on its present site, the Art Committee have 
supported the London County Council in its action to secure from the promoters of the Bill before 
Parliament provisions for the re'^eotion of the Church on another site under qualified supervision. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COBiMITTEE. 

The elected officers were:—Chairman, Mr. W. H. Atkin*Berry; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. Gillbee 
Scott; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Percival M. Fraser and A. Saxon Snell. 

Expert Advice and Architects' Charges in rdaiion thereto .—The Committee’s report on this matter 
was duly laid before the Council. This report, dealing with matters of the greatest importance, was 
circulated among the Allied Societies. It has recently been referred back with their comments to the 
Praotioo Committee and is now being reconsidered. 

SvihCommittees .—^The Professional C<Hiduot and the Scale of Charges Sub-Committees were 
reappointed. The Sub-Committee on Scale of Chaiges have hdd about thirteen meetings and have 
before them many important matters which are still under consideration. The Sub-Committee on 
Professional Conduct have had no business before them. A Sub-Committee was appointed to consider 
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the advisability of preparing a pamphlet of instructions to arljitrators for the guidance of the pro¬ 
fession. They have held many meetings and ^o matter is still ujider consideration. 

Profesiional Advertising and Etiquette. —The Committee have cou.sidered representations made by 
members upon these matters and have recommended the Council to take action according to the 
oirourostances of each case. 

Status of Architects in the East. —Members of the Institute pmctising in the Far Ba^t have drawn 
attention to the low status of the profession in that part of the world and have appealed to the Institute 
to help them to ameliorate the disadvantages under which they have to practise. The matter was 
considered by the Committee, and their views were communicated to the applicants a.s to what steps 
could be taken with the expressed hope that the action of the Indian Public Works Department with 
regard to practice in India would afford an illustration of what might be done to redress their legitimate 
grievan^. 

Supplies of Timber after the War. —This most important matter has come before the Practice 
Committee, who have held joint meetings with the Council and the Science Committee to consider the 
supply of timber from the Overseas Dominions and our Allict? to meet tho deficit after the war, and 
have interviewed responsible officials and representatives of interested parties. The matter is still 
imder consideration, and the Committee have in view the prq>aration of pamplilets and p^iculars, 
and it is hoped that an exhibition of timbers will shortly be arranged from which valuable results are. 
anticipated. 

Law on Light and Air. —^An amendment of a far-reaching character has been proposed by the 
President on this law, which has been referred to this Committee, who have now reported to the Council. 

Vote of Thanks. —The Committee have placed on record their thanks to Mr. Max Clarke, late Chair¬ 
man, and Mr Matt. Garbutt, late Hon. Secretary, for the valuable services which they have rendered 
to the Committee during their many years of office, and regretting that the effluxion of time necessilated 
their vacating their respective offices. 

BuHding Oumer's Use of Drawings. —The Committee are considerii^ cases involving the building 
owner’s use after a lapse of time of his architect’s plaz^ for further building with a view to avoiding 
payment of further fees, and also the cases relating to ownership of drawings. 

Conditions of ContracL —The Committee have been consulted as to the meaning of certain clauses 
in the Conditions of Oontraot, but no point of general interest has arisen. 

Ardiiiects and Estate Agency. queries have been raised as to the propriety of an architect 
engaging in estate agency work, and the matter has been oonsidered by the Committee, who have 
reported to the Connoil. 

Members' Queries. —The Comxmtteo have dealt with a considerable number of queries raised by 
members, mainly on the question of disputed fees, and they wish to draw the attention of appUeuxte to 
the necessity of attending to the following poin ts :— 

(a) That concise but detailed statements should bo submitted, accompanied by documante wher¬ 
ever possible. 

(b) That the Committee observe the rule of not coming to a decision upon purely ex parte state¬ 
ments. 

(c) That the Committee do not advise members on matters unless questions of principle are 
involved. 

The Committee point out that the great majority of questions on fees arise in cases where the 
Institute’s Scale of Charges ba.<i not been adopted as a basis, and their experience appears to indicate 
that such questions would not have arisen hsA the Institute’s Scale of Charges been so adopted. 

Pwsfinol Matiere, —Many personal matters have beer considered, but are of such ariature os to 
render any'publication undesirable. « 

The late Mr. Edward Oreenop. —The Committee have to acknowledge ^oir thanks to the Executors 
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of the late Vice-Chairman, Mr. Edward Greenop, who have forwarded a series of volumes of the Pro¬ 
fessional Notes of the Surveyors’ Institution for the use of the Prictioe Standing Committee. 

Other Business .—Questions as to established eastern and practice in various matters have been 
raised by members of the general public, and the Committee sent suitable replies where they considered 
the raattor of general interest, although as a rule they consider only queries raised by members of the 
Institute. Many questions arising from the abnormal conditions in connection with labour, supplies of 
materials and Government restrictions, have been dealt with by the Committee, who have taken steps 
to render their opinions authoritative by consultation with Government Departments. 

ItEPORT OP THE LITERATUBE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the issue of its last Report the Literature Standing Committee have held five meetings. 

The following officera were elected to serve during tho Session:—Mr. H. H. Statbam, Chairman ; 
Mr. Arthur T. Boltou, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson and ilr. H. H. Wigglesworth, Hon. 
Secretaries. 

^The Committee have to record with regret tho resignation of Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, late 
Chairman of the Committee, owing to his departure from London for service in tho R.N.V.R. 

Mr. J. D. Grace [ffon. A.] has made farther valuable presentations of drawings from his coUeotion 
to the Library. These include drawings by the late J. G. Grace of colour decoration of buildings in 
Munich, among which may be mentioned a series of studies of decorative treatment of various apart¬ 
ments in the Kdnigsbau, built from the designs of Leo von Klenze. Further drawings by the artist 
himself of Arabic architecture and colour decoration in Cairo and Damascus are of special interest as 
having formed the illustrations for a paper on this subject read before the Institute Mr. Grace 
in 1870. 

Mrs. Gerald C. Horsley has presented f;o the Library two drawings by her late hasband, one 
being a pen-and-ink perspective of the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, and the other a pencil drawing of 
the interior of the cathedral of Siena. > 

From the ooUeotion of the late Dr. James Burgess [Hon. A.] Hiss Burgess presented a nuipber of 
drawings by the Hon. Sir Arthur^lordoa (afterwards Lord Stanmore), comprising^cheologioal surveys 
in Egypt and India. Tho Egyptian drawings' eonsist of a series of plans of Coptic monasteries and 
ohurcbe^:, while the Indian drawings form a valuable record ol the important mosque and the bazaar 
builchngs at Gulbarga, Haidarabad. 

A collection of drawings by the late Reginald Barratt and the late Gerald G. Horsley executed in 
the office of B. Norman Shaw was offered to the Library, but the Committee, taking into consideration 
the fact that the Institute collection of Norman Shaw’s work was already fully representative, decided 
to present the drawings to the architectural school of Sheffield University a t the Toquest of Mr. W. S. 
Furchon, the Lecturer on Architecture at the University. ' 

Presentations of books have been received from Mrs. Keirle and by the bequest of the late C. F. 
Morriman [vf.]. As copies of a number of the books in these two gifte were already in the Reference 
and Loan Collections the Committee have presented the duplicates to the Library of the Architectural 
Aitsociation. 

The following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee:— 

During the twelve months ending the diet l^farch of the present year 223 volumes and 37 pamphlets have 
been added to the library, ezclusve of periodicals, reports and transactions of Societies, and parts of works 
issued in serial form. The drawings presented numbered 139, and prints 34 sheete. 

The number of works present^ was 141 voliunes and 35 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 82 \'olnme8 and 2 pamphlets, of which 17 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 2,032. 

The number of books issued on loan was 871. 
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The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to 
Students and Probationers, was 27. 

The books issued through the post numbered 134. 

Donations of boolra, pamphlets, or drawings have been received from Mrs. Gerald C. Horsley. Mr. Benj. 
Ingelow, Professor Patrick Geddes, llr. A. E. Murray, Mrs. Charles, M. Louis van der Swaelmen, Miss Constance 
A. Baily, Mr. J. D. Grace, Sir JoJm J. Burnet, Mr. vimbrose Poyntcr, The Yale University Press, Pittsburgh 
Arclutectural Qub, M. Pierre Turpin, Mrs. E. Qteenop, Mr. Kske Kimball, Mr. J. Amott Hamilton, Mr. R. 
TraWoot, Mr. W. H. Elgar, Messrs. B. T. Bataford, Ltd., Mr. Jolin Bilson, the High Commissioner, Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, Mrs. Keirle, the late C. F. Merriman, Mrs. Griffiths, Miss Burgess, the Commission of 
Conservation, Canada. 

Among the books purchased or presented during the year may be mentioned :—Cook’s Ttcenty-Jive Gr&xt 
Houses of France; Cunningliam, Younger and Smith’s Afearurerf Drawings of Georgian Arehitecture in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1750-1820; King’s George Edmund Street; C]iippendale’.s The GenOcnian and Cabinet-maJier’s 
Director, dc. (Reprint); Ackermann’s ]>esigns for Architecis, dc.; Humphreys’ liandboole of County BiWiV)- 
grajphy; Porter’s Lombard Architecture; van der Swaelmeu’s FrHimiTMires cfArt Civiqve; Mommsen’s I 
Commentari* dei Ludi Secolari Augustei e Severiani Scoperti in Roma, de.; Lewis’s Plannitig of the iUodem 
City; Geddes’s Tovm I’lanning in Balrampur, dc.; Howard and Crossley’g English Church Woodtoork; 
Cox’s Berub Ends tn English Churches ; Perrault-Dabot’s AroJiivcs de la Commission des Monumenti Histoiigues, 
Catalogue des Rdeves, I^sins et Aquardles ; Byne and Stapley*8 Spanish Architecture of tlte Sixteenth Century ; 
Ashbee's Where the Great City Stands ; Cram’s The Sid)Stance of Gothic ; Jenkinson's London Churches Before 
ike Great Fire ; Evelyn’s ParaUd of Antieni Architecture the Modern, dc.; Andrews’ Further PredAenu 
in the Theory and Design of l^ructures ; Gardner’s Paint TechrwAogy and Tests; Morley’s The Theory of Struc¬ 
tures ; Sforris’s Lectures on Architecture; Transcription of the Diary of A’idWaw jStonc, dunr., M.S. 

REPORT OP THE SCIBNCB STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the date of Ibe previous Report ten meetings of the Committee have been held, with an 
average atten^nce of 10 members, exclusive of Sub-Committees. Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Horace Cheeton Vice-diairman, and Messrs. Allan 0. Collard and Digby L. 
Bolomon were re-elected joint Hon. Secretaries. Mr. John W. Simpson was invited to become a Vi.siting 
Member, as the By-laws do not provide for the co-optiOn of members by a Standing Committee. 

Last year the Committee were informed that the use of shell-discard steel was, at that time, 
permitted by the Ministry of Munitions for buildii^ purposes, without a permit. Further information 
having reached the Committee since, it was decided to prepare and publish the notes on ” Controlled 
Building Materials ” wliich appeared in the Jourkal of March 1918, the restrictions having become 
increasingly stringent. The Committee hope to revise these notes from time to time to bring them 
into harmony with the current orders. 

While tbe Committee think the time may not bo ripe for the introduction of the metric system, 
they informed the Decimal Association that their suggesliou for the Institute to appoint a repre¬ 
sentative to the Association should be addressed to tbe Councjl direct, which led to the election of 
Mr. Searlcs-Wood on the Executive Committee of the Decimal Association. 

After discussion of a propcksal-to introduce additional scientific sjmbols, submitted by the Insti¬ 
tution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Committee advised the Institution to approach all 
the English scientific societies, including tl^ Engineering Standards Committee, with a view to col¬ 
laboration and to prevent overlapping. 

A proposal to estabUsb a Board of Inventions, with power to issue oertifioafes of approval, was 
not regarded by the Committee a.s likely to serve a useful purpose under the conditions suggested, 
being more a matter for a Government department to undertake. 

The joint Conference on Steel-itramed Buildings having drawn up their Report, the Committee 
have recommended the Connoil to contribute one-third of tlie cost of printing it, such contribution 
not to exceed £10. 

A full examination of the physical qualities of tiles is in abeyance, though a microscopical test 
of a few samples is now being conducted for the Coaunittee. 
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The Cominittee’a iaquirics and visits with respect to the vibration of belfries have been suspended 
for the time being, though there is sufficient data in hand for a short paper on the subject. 

The Committee are of opinion that the time has arrived for it to be brought into close touch with 
the universities, colleges, laboratoriee, and others responsible for the administration of research 
throughout the Empire, and ^as referred the matter to the Research Committee to formulate a 
sohmne, which will be presented to the Council in due course. 

The structural damage done to buildings by bombs and shells having been discussed by the 
Committee at several meetings, and interviews having taken place, with the Headquarters’ Staff of 
the Home Defence, the Secretaries of the Industrial and Scientific Research Commission and of the 
Eire Preventions Committee, it has been decided to invite members to send in confidential information 
of cases which have come under their personal obser>*ation, in the future interesie of the profession 
and the public. A paragraph to that effect will appear in the Journal, and it is hoped that members 
will collaborate in giving this information. 

In November Committee recommended the Council to present a petition to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board or other competent authority to alter or vaiy' the present Building Regulations, so as 
to p^mit approved substitutes to be used. 

A proposal for the Committee to collaborate with the Tudor Walters Committee on Housing 
received favourable consideration, but has not yet matured. 

The Oommittec having been asked by an Army officer to advise on the economical reduction of 
noise arising from wooden engine houses, certain recommendations were made, in accordemce with 
the Notes which were published in the Journal of February 1918. 

The Committee having been consulted with r^ard to the proposed working of certain gypsum 
beds in Australia were able to as^t the applicant to obtain information on the of furnaces and 
apparatus required, tt^ther with the names of scientific records on the subject generally, knd the 
places where gypsum works can be seen. 

Variom new books on scientific subjects have been examined by the Committee, and some of 
them recommended for use in the Library. 

REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings of the Town Planning Gomffiittee and six meetings of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Joint Committee have been held since the date of last report. Sir Aston Webb, B.A., was re¬ 
elected Cbmrman, Professor Beresford Pite Vice-Chairman and Mr. W. R. Bavidge Honorary Secretary. 

The proposed Arterial Roads for Greater London recommended by the conferences of Local 
Autboiities and Professional Societies, as mentioned in the last report, were referred by the Local 
Government Board to Sir Geoi^e Gibb, Chairman of the Road Board, for further consideration and 
report. No public report on the subject has been issued, but the Seventh Annual Report of the Road 
Board contained a letter sent to the Government Beconstruotion Committee, showing that on financial 
grounds the Road Board were not in sympathy with the proposals put forward by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board Conferences, the opinion being expressed that road crust improvements were of more 
importance than proposals for new roads. On the recommendation of the Committee a letter has been 
addressed by the Council of the R.I3.A. to the Reconstruction Committee and also to the President 
of the Local Government Board urging the importance of theee new roads being carried out as early 
as possible after the war, as a necessary accompaniment to the housing and oth(sr devdopment schmnee 
which must in any case be undertaken. 

The numerous press cuttings received as to tbe progress of town planning schemes all over the 
ooontry have proved of groat service in enabling the Institute, with the aid of its Allied Societies, to 
keep in close touch with the various municipal authorities. Representations have in each case been 
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made to the Local Authority wit}» a view to the appointment of an architect to collaborate with the 
municipal ofificials in the preparation of the scheme. 

In addition to the town planning schemes brought to the notice of the Allied Bocieties, several 
schemes in the Home District have been considered in detail by the Committee. In these cases a plan 
of the proposal has been secured and one or more members of the Committee have reportecl on the 
proposals in detail. The tlmnks of the Committee are particularly due to Colonel R. C. Hellard, B.E., 
in this connection. 

The Committee are glad to note that the Glasgow Corporation have called into consuIt.afi<*n with 
them Mr. John Watson [P.] and Mr. Jolin Keppie [P.] with a view to a number of city impro\’eineiit 
and housing schemee. 

The Thames Side Housing and Development Committee in connection with the Garden Cities 
Association, under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Crow [jF.], to which two representatives were 
appointed by the Committee.have completed their interim report dealingwith the Thames Side Housing 
and dock development and their report will be issued shortly. 

The subject of Housing after the War has been imder coasideration by the Local Government 
Board and a technical committee has been set up to deal with the question, on wdiich our Chairman,Bir 
Aston Webb, has represented the Listitute. 

The Memoranda of the Town Planning Institute and of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council on the subject of town planning and housing have been under consideration and it is hoped 
that some simplification of town planning procedure may be eventually obtained. • 

The Committee also note an interesting publication by the American Institute of Architecte* 
Committee on Town Planning entitled City Planning Progress, 1917, which shows in attractive and 
well illustrated form what American arcliitects have achieved in city planning. 

Professor Beresford Pite brought before the Committee the heed for the consideration of sites for 
National Memorials in London and other large cities. A number of sites and su^stions have been 
considered, and on the instruction of the Council the Committee is giving further consideration to this 
matter, in co-operation with the London Society. 

The Charing Cross Bridge Bill came before the House of Lords' Committee on the 8rd July 1917, 
when, on the representations of the Institute and the London Society, several very important amend¬ 
ments were effected in the Bill. The House of Lords allowed the Bill to proceed upon the railway 
company giving an undertaking that no expenditure in relation to Charing Cross Station, as apart from 
the bridge, should be incurred without further parliamentary sanction being obtained ; further, that 
in the event of any public improvement involving the removal of the existing station and bridge being 
authorised within fifteen years the railway company should not be Teimbursed for a*ny expenditure 
they mig^t incur on the strengthening of the bridge; also that Uie railway company should not 
commence construction of the works above water until the expiration of three years from the passing 
of the Bill, unless the BoArd of Trade, in the public interest, should require the work to proceed earlier. 
(Sec Journal R.I.B.A., July 1917, p. 223.) The opportunity thus obtained for further oonmderalion 
by the authorities as to the possibilities of the construction of a fine new road bridge, urgently wanted 
at Charing Cross, should prove of the utme^t value. 

REPORT OF RESEARCH COMMITTEE FOR SESSION 1917-18. 

This Gqmmittee, <viginally constituted as a Sub-Committee of the Sdenoe Committee, is now a 
direct Committee of tbe Council, and consists of eight memb^, two additional members in the persons 
of Messrs. Walter Cave and Matt. Garbutt having been appointed during the past year. A 
etaroogthening of the Cmnmittee by the addition of still further members is at present under con¬ 
sideration. The C hairman is Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A. [F-.}. and the Hon. Secretary Mr. Digby L. 
Solomon, B.Sc. 
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The following are some of the subjects which have been dealt with by the Committee during the 
past twelve months:— 

Cormion of Brass and other Non-Ferrous Metals.—For some time it lias been the opinion of the 
Committw that research work should be undertaken in connection with the corrosion of brass, gun- 
metal, and other alloys used in the building trade—with a view either to the discovery of some more 
durable protective covering than ordinary lacquer, or of an alteration in the composition of the 
constituents of brass or these alloys—in order to render the finished article less liable to the rapid cor¬ 
rosion which it suffers under ortlinary atmospheric influences as atj^resent manufactured, and further, 
in order to dispense with the vast amount of labour which is at present daily expended in polishing 
brass and similar articles. 

As a result of considerable correspondenee and many interviews with the Government Advisory 
Council on Scientific (md Industrial E^oarch and with the Institute of Metals, a joint Committee has 
now been formed at the instigation of the B.I.B.A. Eesearch Committee to deal with this important 
subject, such Committee oonastiog of three representatives appointed by the Boyal Institute of 
British Architects, three by the Institute of Metals, and three by the Trade. The R.I.B.A. is repre¬ 
sented by the following members of the Res^oh Committee r—Messrs. Alan B. Munby, W. B. Vbmon 
Crompton, and Bigby L. Solomon. 

Glass for Pavement I/ujhts.—As at present manufactured practically all the various types of lensee 
and prisms used for Pavement Lights and Floor Lights are subject to raj^ deterioration by the 
weatiier and by traffic and hard wear, resulting in flaking and shelling of the surface, with consequent 
great loss of li^t to those portions of the builditig which they cover. Investigations have been under¬ 
taken in this matter at the instigation of the Research Committee in conjunction with the Advisory 
Council', and a formula has been devised by Professor Jackson, the Grovernment expert on Glass, which 
baa resulted in the manufacture of a hard, tough, resistant yet transparent glass by Messrs. Moncrioff, 
of Perth. Sample lenses have since been received by the Research Committee from Messrs. Monorieff, 
of a size to fit the standard Pavement Light Frame in use, and having the surfaces of various finishes. 
These samples are being inserted in one of the busy streets in the City, and records will be taken from 
time to time as to the wearing qualities of these samples. Should this glass prove satisfactory through 
the test of time, it is intended, with the consent of the Advisory Council, to advise the manufficture 
of this type of glass on a large scale. The improvements .which result will have their effect on the 
enhanced financial value and hygienic condition of basem^ts. . 

Reworeh wiio Timber. —It has been brought to the notioe of the Committee that the Advisory 
Council on Saentifio and Industrial Research intends to cany out a scheme of research into the 
whole subject of timber, not only with a view to investigating such subjects as the decay of timber 
from diy-rot mid other causes, but also with a view to the more extended use of various by-products 
of timber and timber-waste;. to improvements in the method of rendering various varieties non- 
infiammable; to methods of enhancing their staining and polishing qualities ; and so forth. In 
May 1916 a considered memorandum was sent to the Advisory Council on the one subject of Dry- 
Rot (a copy of which memorandum has since been printed in the Institute Journal) and recently a 
further memorandum has been sent to this Body on the whole subject of Research into Timber, a 
copy of which second memorandum it is hoped to reprint shortly in the Journal. 

Indian and Colonial Timbers. —As a result of repr^entations made to the Imperial Institute a 
joint Committee was constituted in 1916, under the Chairmanship of the Director of thatjnstitute, to 
consider the subject of Indian and Colonial Timbers in all its bearings. Daring the year under 
review this joint Committee has met frequently, and has been considerably enlaiged. It now consists 
of the following members:—three representatives from the R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Searles-Wood, W. E. 
Vernon Crompton, and Digby L. Solomon), two members from the Institute of Build^s, two from the 
Timber Trade, two from the Furniture Trade, one representative of the Carpenters' Company, two 
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representatives from the Imperial Institute (one of whom is the Director of the Imperial Institute) 
and Sir Keith Price. It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Soarles«Wood has recently been appointed 
Chairman of this Committee. The Committee is now recognised as one of the technical Committees 
of the Imperial Institute, and has already issued an interim report on the subject of Indian TimbtTS, 
which will be followed later on by reports on timbers indigenous to the other Dominions and the 
Colonies. » 

iTrvperial InstiUde Committee on Ornamental Building Stones .—^FoUowiofe on similar lines to the 
above Committee a further joint Committee has recently been formed at the Impeiial Institute at the 
suggesUoD of the R.I.B.A. Research Committee, to deal with the subject of Indian and Colonial Orna¬ 
mental Buildir^ Stones, and two representatives from the R.I.B.A. have been appointed to such 
Committee in the persons of Messrs. Walter Tapper and Andrew N. Prentice. 

Among other subjects vhich have been under the consideration of the Committee during the 
preceding twelve months are the corrosion of steel and iron embedded in concrete; the protective 
power of various paints in reference to the corrosion and preservation of steel and othex metals; and 
the scientific training of architectural students. And at the present time a detailed memorandum 
is under discussion on the subject- of Scientific Research in connection with the Building Iu<lustiy' as a 
whole. It is hoped that the deliberations and Investigations which are being carried out at the 
suggestion of the Research Committee will lead to results of national value, which will ,be felt by tbo 
profession and the trade at large; and it is intended to publish from time to time the results of such 
investigations. 

REPORT OP THE ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

At the be ginning of the current year the War Committee had the misfortime to lose the services 
of Mr. Alan Munby as Honorary Secretary. He had spared neither time nor trouble in the business 
of the Committee, and his work had been of the most valuable kind. He has been succeeded in the 
position by Mr. Arthur Keen. 

Some of the Sub-Committees having grown to an onvrieldy size, the constitution of them has been 
reviewed. Any displaced members who were not already members of the main Committee have been 
placed upon it. The Executive Committee now consists of sixteen ordinary members representing 
various Sub-Committees and including the Presidents of two Allied Societies. 

Among many matters brought before it the question of Housing of the Working Classes was dealt 
with at some length by the Committee, but when the Institute Committee on Housing was set up it was 
transferred to that Committee and one of the members of the Executive Committee was co-opted to 
serve upon it. 

Another matter that has been considered is the scheduling of places of shelter in case of Air Raids, 
and communications upon the subject have been mode to the Military and Police Authorities. 

A proposal for setting up a Board to assist architects seeking exemption from military service by 
hearing their cases and appearing before the Tribunals was considered but not adopted. Arrangements 
were, however, made for dealing with cases where particular cause for action was shown, and in one 
instance the an^ngement was carried out with effectual results. 

ITie work of the Selection Committee is much reduced in amo\mt. Nearly all the men of military 
age in the profession are now in the Service or otherwise occupied under the Government, and the 
efforts of this Committee are mainly directed to helping men to secure commissions and transfers in 
the Army or to find in g work of national importance for those who have been discharged or placed in a 
low category. Any information that can be given as to suitable appointments for such men will be 
most valuable to ie Committee. Positions for a great many men have been found, but there are 
constantly fresh applications for help in this direction to be dealt with. 
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- The Beorgaaisation C^^mmittee is dealing with many proposals for reinstating men in the profes¬ 
sion after the war, for securing employment or educational facilities for the younger men, and generally 
(or helping all to make up the time lost by them while seeing their country. Tha Committee is also 
endeavouring to secure the Government and Public Authorities appointments or commissions 
for architects whos^ practice has fallen away while they were serving with the Colours. Thu? Com¬ 
mittee includes the Presidents of the Allied Societies among its member^and it deals with matters 
connected with demobilisation and after*war conditions. 

A Sub-Committee for watching and safeguarding the interests of architectural assistants has been 
formed and is intended to become a permanent Committee. 

The Arehiteofeural Association has formed on Information and Employment Bureau for the 
benefit of men coming out of the Army. 

There has been a considerable falling-off in the number of applications to the Employment Sub¬ 
committee, Mid the actual number of men lately reported as being engaged on independent Civic 
Surveys and other subsidised work under this Committee in London and the provinces was only 
twenty-two as oompsred with thirty-seven in the early part of 1917. and most of these were men of 
advanced age. 

Special assiatanoe has been given to applicants in a few cases of particular need. 


BEPORT OF THE HONOBaIiY AUDITORS FOR 1917. 


We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts 
and vouchers for the year 1917. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the 
Institute and the list of share certificates deposited at the bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. ' 

We note with great satisfaction ^e savings that have been effected in every branch of expenditure, 
the result of which has been that the bank overdraft which on 81st December, 1914, stood at £2,707 
has been still further reduced and now stands at £1,639. Moreover, the estimated surplus for the year' 
was £165, whereas tiie actual surplus works out at £241, notwithstanding the fact'that a oerieiiu Bum 
has been used for war aDowanoee which was not allowed for in the estimate of expenditure. A 
considerable decrease of income arises from the fact that thd Council are still remitting the subscriptions 
of Mambers and Lioenriates who are serving with H.M. Forces. ^ A farther redimfion is due to the 
decreased number of candidates for examination. Income arisihg horn the various Trust Funds, to 
the amount of £420 fis. 6d., has been invested in War securities. These inveetments will materially 
augment the value of priBCs in the future. 

We observe Utat the vidue of the premises still stands at the old figure, and presume it is intended 
to have a properi^loation made in the near future. 

We find that'the revenue has been judiciously used and the work carried on in an economical 
manner and in the best interests of the Institute, and we congratulate the staff on the way they have 
performed their duties. . 



Henry A. Saul [F.] ) 

H. 8. East [4.] f 

. I 


/ 


^ FINANCES. 

The aoooonts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1917, prepared by Messrs. 8affety, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Henry A. Saul [F.] and H. S. East [/4.], Hon. Auditors, 
here fidlows 
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^ Dtvld^a 00 £1150 4 per Cut. NJB. Bailway Pielerence 


MOW....... e« V 

Byf>ivt(leDdon£137 13a.7d.4iMrOeBt.WarLoaB . 4 18 o 

By Dividend oo £45 5 per Cent. War Loan. 1 6 8 


07 5 10 


By Balanoe from tael Aooonnt. 4 IS 10 

By iMvidead on £72 L. A N.«W. Battway 4 per Cent. Con* 

eolt^ted ^fenaeo Stock.. 0 13 2 

By ISTMead on £12 4*. 7d. 4i per Cant. War Loen . 0 8 4 


5 13 4 

By Balance from last Acoonot. 80 18 3 

By Dfvldeod ondloat. lid. iiP»OenL Werlono . 2 11 e 

By Dividend on £40 6 per Oent. war Loan. 1 3 10 


48 18 9 


By Balance from lub Account. S 11 9 

By Dividend on £1080 Caledonian Ballwny 4 per Oent. 

Stock. SO 18 0 

By Dividend on £44 5«. 4) per Oent. War Loan. 1 10 0 

By DtvMend oo £23 3 per Cent. War Loan. o 12 6 


S3 12 8 


10 0 0 
0 5 11. 


28 5 11 


102 

to 

s 


3 0 
0 0 
3 10 


Its 8 ID j 


45 5 0 
10 0 0 
SIS 


57 5 

3 

10 0 

0 

SO 0 

0 

7 4 

0 

45 4 

0 

8$ 5 

0 

10*5 

0 

2 11 11 

dS'ie 11 


33 5 0 , 
10 0 0 
5 18 10 I 


£60 8 10 


By Balance from laat Account. 13 13 1 

By Dividend on £90 Oi. 8d. " B *' Anonity Great Indian 

Peninsula Hallway. 11 0 2 

By Dtiid^ on £20 7a. Sd. 4} per 0»t. War loan . 0 13 10 

By DlTldend on £20 3 per deal. War Imo.;. 0 U 10 


28 0 11 


By Balanoe from last Account. 11 5 4 

By Dividend on £2128 Midland Ballwey 2) per cant. Do* 

mntare Stoek... 89 18 0 

By Dividend on £1247 O.W. BaOwny 3 per Oent. Oooeoli* 

dated Stock. 40 16 8 

Dy Dividend on £398 15a. 8d.ii per Cent. War Loan . 18 9 2 

By DivldiMl on £107 9s. 3d. 6 per Omt. War Loan . S lU 1 

By dlieoaat on pnrebaie of War Loam... 0 10 0 


116 8 10 


By Balance from loet Aooount.. 2117 0 

By Dividend on £1(770 L. d N.-W. Ballway 4 per Cent. Oon« 

eoUdated Biefereiiee Stoek. 88 12 0 

By Dividend on £18 9t. 9d. 4| per Cent. War Loan . 0 10 0 

By Dividend on £47 10a. 8 per Cent. War Loon. 15 0 


5? 5 a 


By Balaaoe from bat Account. 20 7 7 

By DivUend on £508 4a. New Zealand 88 pet Cent. Stock .. 18 5 5 

By Dividend on £204 lOe. 4d. 4)jwr OenV War Loan . 0 18 0 

By Dividend mi £90 6 per Cent, war Loan. 0 11 11 


45 4 0 


By Balanoe from laat Aooooot. 21 10 1 

By Dfvideiid on £1150 2f per cut. Oooeole. 2111 4 

By Dividend on £31 id. 4| per Cent. Wax Loan . 1 14 10 

By OlTidandQa£83 8 peTO»ai.War Loan ... 10 6 


43 15 11 


By Balance from last Aceottot... 18 10 7 

By Dividend on £1084 18a. 8d. MetropoUtui Water Bo^ 

8pM cut." B Stock. S3 1 2 

By DlvMendoo £902 8#. 3d. 43 prr Oaat. WarLoan .. 5 15 0 

ByI>lvideiidon233 3perOeat. warLoan.. .15 7 


£60 8 10 • 


BxaraJaed with the vonoban and fouad to be correct. oadprtilOlS. {|l 
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Tbe Coonoll submit a rough Estimate of luoomo and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the year 
ending 81st December 1918, exclusive of Entrance Fees:— 


OROIKARY RXPKXDITUHB. £ •. d. ^ 

Beat, lutei usd Tues. Ac. IlOO 0 0 I 

Gu and ElMtrlc Ughting . 8& C 0 I 

Reel . !00 0 0 ; 

SaUTlM . *778 0 0 . 

GAneralPrintJn8,8UUoQeiT,8binir*,MtdPi>ttySspenwi.. 300 0 0 , 

0«Beral MetUaga ud E3Ctiniltiaru . 15 ft 0 

KooKlceeping and Wb 0 b. S95 0 0 I 

AdTetttoemsaU. SO 0 0 

Bxfciib»Uop Bipwnei.. 08 0 0 I 

OftMtal Bcnatn. 100 0 0 | 

Pin and Aucnlt loanianca.. 70 0 0 1 

OtaoU . OOO 0 0 1 

Library . 75 0 0 

Tha Jonvru . 1050 0 0 ! 

Tba Kauxoan SomtKXxr. 78 0 0 

OontribvUomi tn A&iad Soctetiea. 400 0 0 

Prw8dMiti or Allied SodotlM. 10 0 0 

Legal . 10 0 0 

AeoouoUata . SO 0 0 | 

MJacellaMooe . 1SS 0 0 : 

tntereeton Overdnit . 40 0 0 

Special ttecM:— 

War OonuDtttee and avie Snmy. 180 0 0 


£7*00 0 0 


OAPINAItY INCOME. S t. d. 

Sabeedptiona and Arrciin . 6800 ft o 

Sale of PoUioatlow. 100 0 0 

Adveresementa. *00 0 u 

Examination . SOO 0 0 

Dee of IUx»na. 80 0 0 

Dividend on Otlatelllagacy . SO 0 0 



Privy Coondl’s Sanction to Sospeosion of Bye-Laws. 

At TttB Council Chamber, Whitehall, 

The 12th day of April, 1918. 

By tie Lords of Bis Majesty's Most HonouraMe 
Privy Council. 

WHEREAS by the Charter of the Royal Institute 
of British AxobitectB, dated the 2Sth Ma^, 1887, it 
is provided that the Royal Institute may from time 
to time hy Resolution of a General Meeting, coniirmed 
at a subsequent General Meeting, which shall be held 
not less riian 7 and not more than 28 days after the 
former Meeting, makeand adopt such Bye-lawsasmay 
be deemed expedient, and may in the same manner 
vary, suspend,' and reecind any Bye-laws ‘ Provided 
always that no such Bye-laws shall be of any force or 
validfity whatever unless and until they have been 
approved by the Lords of IBs Majesty’s Most Honour¬ 
able Privy Counoil: / 

Akd whcrbas the Royal Institute did, by Resolu¬ 
tion of a General Meeting held on the 4thMa^, 1918, 
couiirmcd at a General Meeting held on the 25th 
March, 1918, suspend Bye-laws Nos. 27 to 35 (inclu¬ 
sive}, 46, and 50 to54 (inclusive), so far as the said Bye¬ 
laws govern the Annual Eleo^n of the Council, the 
StandiDg Committees, and the Honorary Auditors, so 
that the Council, the Standing Committees, and 
Honorary Auditors, elected in June, 1917, ^ould 
remain in office till the 30th June, 1919, provided 
always that the Allied Socieries mentioned in tbe said 
Bye-laws and tbe Architectural Association should be 
represented on the Council by thrir Presidents in 
accoidanoe with the said Bye-laws: 

And whereas the Royal Institute has submitted 
the said Resolution to the Lords of the Council for 
approval: 

NOW, therefore, Their Lordships, having 
taken the said Resolution into consideratioi], are 
hereby pleased to approve the same. 

ALMBRIC FITZROY. 


War Restrictions on Building. 

' Xlic following letter Los been addressed from the 
Institute to the Prime Minister 

April Zrd, 1918- 

Sir, —I have the honour to inform you that the 
subjoined resolution,* which I am directed to submit 
for tlie consideiation of His Majesty’s Government, 
was passed by a General Meeting of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Aichitecta on the 7th January last and 
has received the approval of the Allied Societies of 
the Royal Institute throughout the United Kingdom, 
and of the Architectural Association, the Institate of 
Scottish Architects, The Surveyors' Institution, the 
London Master Builders’ Aseo^tion, the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, the District Surveyors' Asso¬ 
ciation, and the British Fire Prevention Committee. 

In view of the serious importance of the question to 
all connected with building, I am directed to express 
the hope that the * Reconstruction- policy of His 
Majesty’s Qov«nment may support the views ex- 
ressed by the resolution of tbe Royal Institute.—I 
ave the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

G. Northovbr, 

For thf StertUtrs. 

*" That in vitw of the importaHt inffresta involved, 
this Jnetitutt should, tn contwitrfton vUh other bodies, 
take ^pt to represent to the Oavernment the eerious 
objeeiione to the continuance after the deeJaration of 
peace of the prteent War rtstriciions on hv.Uding.'” 

Formal acknowledgment of the letter has been 
received from Downing Street. 

Stnictoral Damage caused by Bombs from Air-Craft. 

The Science Standing Committee, having had under 
couaideration in the interests of the public and of the 
profession the structural ^mage done to buildings 
by bombs dropped from aircraft and shells, are collect¬ 
ing evidence on the subject with a view to codifying 
the information thus obtained for the use of architects. 
Members of the Institute in London and the Pro- 
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vincoe are therefore invited to seud detailed informa¬ 
tion of cases that have eome under their peistmal 
observation to the Hon. Secretary of the Science 
Standing Committee, 9 Conduit Street, AV. Such 
information will be treated as confidential as it cannot 
be published by individual members or by the Insti¬ 
tute without the knowledge and consent of the Home 
Defence and Home Office Authorities. 

The Institute and Allied Societies at Birmingham. 

In the J|Lnuary issue of the Journal a brief noricc 
appeared of the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
representatives of the R.I.B.A. and of the Allied 
Societies held at Manchester on 12th December last. 
This was the Committee’s second meeting, the first 
having been held in London last October. The third 
took place at Birmingham on Cie 20th March. 

As with its predecessors, the Birmingham gathering 
was very representative, the R.I.B.A. being re]*re« 
sented by the President, Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Searles-Wood, and the Allied Societies by the following, 
mostly Proaidente: Mr. AV. A. Harvey (Birmiriglmni), 
Mr. John B. Gass (Manchester), Mr. £. Percy Hinde 
(Liverpool), Mr. George T. Brown (Northern, New¬ 
castle), Sir Frank W. Wills (Bristol), Mr. Adam F. 
Watson (Sheffield), Mr. S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), 
Mr. J. Cook Bees (South AVales), Mr. James B. Dunn 
(Edinburgh), Mr. L. Kitchen (York), Mr. Lewis P. 
Tonar (Exeter); Mr. Isaac Taylor, Hon. Secretar}* of 
Allied Societies, Mr. Alfred Hale, Horn Secretary 
Birmingham Association, Mr. G. Noithover, for 
Secretary B.I.B.A. The meeting, which lasted well 
over three hours, was held amid the agreeable sur¬ 
roundings of the AVinter Exhibition of the Boyal 
Society of Artists at their Gallery in New Street. 
Among matters discussed were the Revised Scale of 
Chafes and a Scale for Housing Schemes; sonic 
su^ested amendments in the Council resolutions 
respecting Professional Conduct (Kalbndar, page 
70); the Revised Conditions of CJontract; the 
desirability of a model Agreement between architects 
and building owners; the Revised R.I.B.A. Charter 
and the question of R^^tration; Government control 
of Building and Building Materials, ^c. The outcome 
of the Conference will appear in the Committee’s 
report to the Council, which vrill shortly be published. 
The social side of the meeting was practically a 
repetition of the Committee’s enjoyable experiences 
at Manchester, “nie visitors were the recipients of 
the very kind and generous hospitality of the Bir¬ 
mingham Association at the Queen’s Hotel, where 
they were put up for the visit. In the evening the 
Association ^ave a dinner in their honour, Mr. AV. A. 
Harvey premding', supported by several members of 
the Association, among them Mr. John Cotton, the 
oldest surviving Pugin Student (1869) and the only 
architect Hon. Associate R.I.B.A., to which class be 
transferred on giving up practice a few yean ago. 
The day of the E^ner happened to be a meatless day, 
but tbe cook at the Queen’s was equal to the occasion 


and left nothing to bo desired. AfU'r-dinner speeches 
were contributed by Mr. Harvey, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
iSearles-Wood, Mr. Lanchester, Sir Frank Wills, Mr. 
Cook Ueea, Mr. Crouch (of Messrs, Crouch, Butler & 
Savage), and others. Not the leant valuable and 
agreeable part of the visit was the after-dinner in¬ 
formal mingling together of hosts and guests in the 
smoking-room, alfoidiiig as it did an opportunity for 
an interchange of views on questions upon which, 
though they are held in abeyance during tbe War, 
ncveithrless call for immediate consideration if action 
is to be taken quickly when }>eace is restored. 

These provincial meetings have been intere.stirig 
epismlcs in tlie history of the Institute, and will 
remain pleasant memories to all who took part in 
them. There is no fjucstion but that the use and 
influence of the Institute are greatly furthered by 
such gatherings. They hel]), too, to eredte a bond of 
brotherhood wliich will ultimately bring abmit that 
unity which is so greatly needed in the liigbest 
interests both of architecture and of aicliitects. 

Suggestions for the Treatmeot of War Memorials. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., Sic A.ston AVebb, 
R.A., Sir Ifamo Thoruyexoft, B.A., Sir Thos. Brock, 
R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., and Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., appointed 
by tbe Royal Academy to consider War Memoriabi, 
offer the following suggestions :-~ 

1. Df'tigns should be obtabicd cithi>r by calling in a 
eompetont'aitisC, or by competition; and in the event of 
a competition being held, whether open or limited, a pro- 
fessitmal artist should be omployod as anaessor. who should 
bo oonsulted as to the site and the oonditions of the oom- 
poUtimi. 

2. Tbe alto o{ tbe memorial, espeoially if in the open, is 
of vital import ati<«. Any odd place will not do, and advice 
should bo taken m to tho suitability of the site before de* 
signs are obtained. In largo towns, for instauoe, a metno- 
rM should not be so placed as to oltstrucl traflic; on the 
other hand, it should occupy a position suffieii-ntly <«ii- 
spicuoQB to bo worthy of its object; an<l the value or dix- 
advantage of existing boildlngH as a background should ho 
conridei^ in deriding its position. 

3. Where tho memorial is to take the form of soulptun' 
or architecture, the question of material should be deter¬ 
mined (a) by the amount of money available— e.g., for 
bronze, marble, stone, or wood ; (&) by local oonsiderattons 
where these exist If, for example, there is a ^suitable and 
durable local stone this should be used in luvferenoc to 
stone imported from a distanee : and if such stone is usml, 
duo account must be taken of its qualitJos in tho deotgtt. 

4. In smaller towns or villagos the setting of tho merno- 
*iisl, the approaches to it, and its imniodiato BurroundingM 
should be carefully considered, and the oo.st of laying out 
the site, whem neoessary, should be included in tho schoinc. 
Tlie oflect of a memorial is often entirely d<>Htroyod by tho 
want ri a careful laying out of tho site. 

6. Where memorials arc pro{)Uj4'd for thn iuU'rior of 
churches or public buiMings. wliether in sculpture, arobi- 
tectare, stained glass, mural painfiugH, vutivu piuturcH, 
tapestjy Rolls of Honour, or wall tablets, careful regard 
should bo paid to the scale and character of the architec¬ 
ture of the building and to any adjacent moaument 
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6. Tbe lettering of &)1 inscriptions should be carefully 
studied, and shovdd be legible. A bold Boinan typo, or 
the Itahan lettering of the 16th century based on it, is the 
type moet suitable. 

7. In all inetnorialB simplicity, scale, and proportion 
should be aimed at ratbefr than profoaion of detail or ex> 
oessive oostliness of matoriaL It is the imaginative and 
intalloctual quality of the work that gives it its final value. 

Tbe Committee would be willing to give further advioe 
iupartioulat cases if called upon to do BO. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Socreta^, Royal Academy, Piccadilly. 

Gas Factories in tbe Upper Reaches of the Thames. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Brentford 
Gas BUI in the House of Commons on the 20th itarch 
Mr. Burns did good serrice in calling aitentiou to an 
attempt to smn^e through in a private BiU, brought in 
purely for financial reasons to meet wr^ conditions, a 
proposal for the acquisition by the gas company of a site 
on the Thames at Ctuswick on wbioh to eieot buildings for 
gasworka Early in tbe war an endeavour bad been made 
by tbe oompany to get a Bill through Parliament with the 
same object, but it was thrown out by tbo Lords, hlr. 
Biuns said that the rite, 186 aoree in extontr—ie., twenty 
times the area of the Houses of Pariiatnent, terrace 
included—^with an extensive river front, was projiosed to 
be used for gas factories. If the scheme went through, he 
said, H would destroy for all time the amemties etkI 
appearance of this charming district Tbe same com* . 
pany’s gasworks at Kow Bridge showed what these hideous 
erectioBS had done for that neighbourhood right opposite 
£ew Gardens. London had twenty-two gas factories, 
twelve of them on the Thames, and most of them in tbe 
wrong pUoea. Tbe utilisation of a picturesque area in 
the upper reaches of the Thames for such purposes should 
never have been permitted. Mr. Burns pointed out that 
the proper place ideally and tbemetically for these erec¬ 
tions was east of London Bridge, not west of Putoey 
Bridge. Tb^ would be much mere eonvecuently placed 
there, fmr coal would be cheaper and bigger venals oox^d 
come up without the Intervention of the bridges and 
without obstructing the tmffie. By fads unceasing vigi- 
Ueoe in these matters Mr. Burns has earned tbe gratitr^e 
of all who ve caBoamed for the general amenity and 
weE-beiug of London and Its environs. 

Mrs. Waterhouse. 

Ibe death is annoonoed. at Yattendon Court, Berks, 
at the age ai eighty-three, of Mrs. Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
widow of Alfred Waterhouse^ B.A., ProeideDt B.LB.A. 
(1888-91), Royal Gold Medallist (1878).- TIu THmis of 
the 6th inst. in its obitoacy notice says: ‘'Mrs. Water- 
house came of a distinguish^ family of Friends, her father 
being John Hodgkin, and the late Thomas Hodgkin, the 
histmian of ‘ Italy and Her Invaders,’ boiag her brother. 
T^ldely snd- wisely read, she had marked literary gifts,, 
which she put to good use both as an anthologist of a* 
grave and philoeopbio kind and as a WTitet in an afctraotivo 
bomiletio vein. Sbs also wrote ocoasional verse, smd it is 
not here otfk of place to record that eome dignified .lines, 
entitled: ‘ In Mesopotamia,’ and signed by the initials 
‘ E. W.,’ which appeared in these oohxmas in Febraary, 
1916, were written by hex. She was married to hfr. 
Waterhouse in 1860, and after his death in 1905 she con¬ 
tinued to live in the bouse which he had built at Yatten¬ 
don, where for bm- many habitual aoU of kindpiwH she will 


he much mourned. Her eldest son is 31r. Paul Water- 
hou.‘*o, bis father’s partner and aucoessor, and her eldest 
daughter i<; tho wife of Mr. Robert Bridgra, the Pout 
Laureate.” 

War Risks: Reinstatement of Buildings: Fees. 

Tlio following Scale of Fees Ims been laid down by 
the War Risks ImuFanoe Office • 

(a) In the case of structural damage necessitating the 
pvepararion of plans, 5 pec cent. Where the damage 
exceeds £500 and the nature of the work requires quantities 
to be taken out a further allowance of 2^ per cent. 

(b) In the case of other damage to boilings an allowanuK 

in respect of tho services of an architcot or surveyor, 
2} per cent. _ 

MiNirrEs. 

At a fully constituted Special General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute held Monday, 25t-h March 1918, at 5 p.ai., 
Mr.- Henry T. Hare, President, in the Ohair, the Minutes of 
Meeting held 4th March 1918, having beon printed in 
the JouRwai., wem taken as read and signed as correct. 

On the motion of the Freridcni, seconded by tbo Hoo. 
Secretary, it wa<4 RnsonvsD that Uie R^olution passed 
4th March with reference to tho suspesrion of By-laws 
relating to tbe Annual Elections [see pi^c 120] be connrraed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


NOTICES. 

Annual General Meeting, 6th May. 

The Annu&l Qeneial Meeting of the Royal Imtituto 
will be held Monday, 6th May 1918, at 5.30 p.m. 
precisely, for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held Monday, 25th lUUrch. 1918; formally to admit 
members attending for tbe finst time. . , . 

To consider the Annu&l Report of the Cfarozuil for 
the official year 1917-18 (printed on foregoing pages, 
and copies of which will be available at the meeting). 

Election of Members, 10th June. 

.4ppl}0atioiM for membership have been received from 
the following s— 

As Fsii.ow. 

Hori: Aarnua Johh [LiVenn’ore, who has passed the 
Qualifying Examination for membenhipj, of 19 
Silven^ Street, Boltonand ” Wendeuhara.” 
Atherton, hear Manchestor.-^Propoeed htf John B. 
Gass, Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor. 

As How. Associatr. 

WvsT: Rev. QBOUQit Hr&bsrt, B.B. fArsortote 1871- 
1917), of ^Iriey Vicarage, near Stroud, Glos,— ■ 
Proposed bff the Ocuneil. 

NoUoe of any objeetioa to tha nomination of the above 
gentlemen must bo sent to the Council on or before 0th May. 


Contents of this Issue. 

SaaoAl Baport cf tbe Coixnoil; ateodlag OonunlttoeeBoAid of 
IMDCkUon; TOvn PIsBoiag Oenuof^e; SoMareb CommlMee; 
War Omuatttee; BUn. Auoltors; fiaUaae Sberte 
Cbroniale 
War BeatnotidM 
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THE REBttiLDINa OF LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE OF 1666. - 
/ By Walter George Bell, F.R.*A.S. 

Read before the Royal Institate of Britiah Architects, Mooday, 4th March, 1918. 

I HAVE nothing to say this afternoon upon the Great Fire of London beyond a very few trorda, and 
I will ask you to go with me direct to the mins, with one word of caution upon the way. In any 
measure of the public calamity one must not be misled by tb« mere area of the City and its 
'Liberties as they lie to-day embedded in the vast masses of buildings that we call London. Like all 
European capitals at the time, Restoration London covered small ground> and that thickly. To the 
citizen of Charles II. the City and ita Liberties were London, and in truth there was not very much else. 

A considerable aggregation of houses stretched out towards Clerkonwell and Shoreditch; a line 
extended by Lincoln's Inn IHelds, laid out in the previous reign, and Covent Garden, and b.y the Strand 
to Westminster; hbuses were built in Holbom towards 8t. Giles’s, then literally “ in the fields,” and 
eastwards was a thin line from the City to Rateliffe and Wapping. The nucleus of all was the City, 
which was the commercial and manufacturing and shopping area of the capital. It was the part most 
densely populated. Any estimate of numbers presents great difficulties, but from such sources of 
information as are available I believe that the entire pop^ation of Greater London, including West¬ 
minster, when the Fir© struck the City was well under 600,000, and may not have exceeded a round half 
million. The burden thus fell upon a comparatively small concourse of people, and as a catastrophe the 
Fire of London was worse in its effects than a like event would b© to-day, for fir© instirance was then 
unknown, and the 13,200 houses destroyed, and vast quantities of goods and furniture consumed 
within them, represented to their owners a dead, irrecoverable loss. 

The extent of the destruction is shown in Hollar's so-oalled “ Surveigh ” of the ruins. In reality 
it is a print based upon the careful survey by the six surveyors, the fringe of houses left standing 
being drawn in. Vertue’s well-known print has the same basLs^ 

The flames started betw©^ one and two o'clock on the morning of Sunday, September 2nd, 1666, 
in a baker’s shop in Pudding Lane, close by Old London Bridge, and burnt that day till midnight to 

Thixd S«ri«», VoL XXV. No. T.—ICof ISIS. ^ 


Pap*#. Mr, L$Of^0t Q^rwing, 

Wi&PROBB Place. Doctors' Commons. 

A sorviTiag iragmsQt ol Londob as rebuilL immediAbAly after the Great Fire. 
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Dowgatd west, and a little below Bridge east. It was a riverside fire and nothing more. On Monday, 
the second day, the flames crossed Cannon Street and burnt up Graoechuroh Street into the City, 
destroying Gresham’s Koyol Exchange, Comhill, Lombard Street, and the rich merchants’ houses 
thereabout, and a long arm sped west by the Thamw-side to Baynard’s Castle and Blackfriars. 
Tuesday, the third day, was the most terrible day of the Great Fire. In twenty-four hours the 
flames spread with appalling rapidity over an area lai^r than the wholo extent of the’ground cleared 
by the Fire on the two preceding days. Flames crossed Cheapside and reached London Wall at 
Cripplegate on the north, and burst through the western City gates of Aldersgate, Newgate and 
Ludgate, destroying nearly the whole of Fleet Street and part of Inner Temple. Fortunately the 
high east wind, which had driven the Fire onwards, dropped late^that night. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day, there were large fires at Cripplegate, in Cow Lane, Smithfield, 
in Shoe Lane and the missed houses north of Fleet Street, and at eight a second outbreak in Inner 
Temple, which was almost entirely destroyed. 

On Thursday, September 6^, the ^e was out, but flames and smoke continued to rise for 
d&ys, and even weeks after, amoi^ the goods smouldering in the demolished warehouses, in cellar 
stores, aud on the heaped river wharves. 

The extent of the destruction I fear is but poorly expressed in figures, formidable though they are: 

4S6 acres of crowded City property were burnt, comprising 18,200 houses, in over 400 streets 
and courts; 

St. Paul's Cathedral; 

87 City churches (three of which were afterwards repaired); 

Guildhall, the Sessions House, Customs House, and Royal, Exchange; 

Newgato and Ludgate Prisons, the Fleet Prison, Bridewell, and Wood Street and Poultry 
Compters; 

Three City gates (damaged); 

44 Companies’ halls. 

The King, on September 18th, issued a Royal Proclamation forbidding building until.orders 
for the new City oould be prepared. Meanwhile plans for a model London were hastily devised. M 
none of these could be carried out, I will deal with them briefly. The best known is Sir Christopher 
Wren’s. It was an excellent plan, and one sees in it the great architect’s desire to obtain long vistas 
along which he might most effectively bring into view his ohuroheS ai^dtowers and spires. Two perfectly 
straight main roads, each to be 90 feet in width, ran through the^Glty west to east, from Ludgate 
to Aldgate and from Ludgate to the Tower, Ludgate was to oome down, and in its place would be^ 
raised a great triumphal arob in honour of Charles II., the guilder of the new London. Another 
strai^t street, 90 feet wide, traversed the City north to south, from Cripplegate to Queenhithe. A 
great open quay and promenade was proposed along the Thames-side, from the Tower to Temple 
Gardens. Adequate roads served London Bridge. A relined Cheapside ran straight from Newgate to 
the Royal Exchange. A fault of the plan is that the an^e of the diverging highwa 3 rs west to east left 
a quite inadequate site for St. Paul’s, and it seems inconceivable that Wren would have been content to 
build his Cathedral on ground hardly spacious enough for one of his larger parish churches. 

JohnEvelyn’s ideas were quite different, though in broad outline his plmi is not dissimilar to Wren’s. 
His model City is more Continental in style. He banished the whole of the shipping, warehouses and 
wharves to tiie Surrey side of the river, uid laid out his town with Haight streets and many open 
spaces, in which last pia 2 zas should be constructed wd fountains play. AU burial grounds were to 
be outside the City wall, and there, too, ttie inns for the accommodation of country carriers and 
travellers were W be situated. Those of a trade were to be grouped together. The booksellers, 
for instance, were to be gathered about the Cathedral. He proposed ooi^derable levelling ol ground, 
utilising the rubbish to fill up the Thames fpreehore, so that his City stood always upon the water. 


I 
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Evelyn placed his trimnphal arch and grand entrance to the new City east, upon Tower Hill, not 
west. 

Eobert Hooke drew a geometrical plan of straight streets, all crossing at right angleq, which would 



X ‘ Sib Obbistofubb Wbeb’s Moubx. Fiax ros bebuildino Lokix>n. 

have ^ven ua a typical modem American city. This we are happily spared. It foand'some iavoor 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 

Valentine £night*s plan—really it is no plan at all—calls for mention only becanse^of its novel 



loHK Edam's Flak fob Rkboildimo Lokdon. 


proposal of a navigable canal, with entrance from the Thames at Bilimgsgste, thence going north 
into the City to Fenohuioh Street, and turning west via Lothbury and through the wall above 
Aldersgate to join the Fleet Biver, and so back to the Thames again. 

A winter of terrible severity, the coldest known for many years, added to' the miseries and 
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privations of the homeless people. The frozen Thames was paclTed with ice. Bents for the bouses 
left standing reached unprecedented heights. It was February, 1667, when the Aot for Bebuilding 
the City was passed; in March the City Surveyors were authorised to buy stakes for setting out 
the streets; in April they staked the first of the highways near St. Paul’s; in May the staking out 
of plots for house-building began—the rigours of winter and the necessity of clearing away the 
enormous accumulation of debris that covered the ground having caused this delay after the legislative 
measures were ready. 

The City that arose out of London’s ashes was built under the nominal supervision of Wr^, but 
his personal attention was small, his time being mainly given to his'chorcbes and Cathedral and 
public buildings. He left to Hooke and the City Surveyors the business of measuring, adjusting and 
setting out the ground for the streets and private dwellings. Sir John Denham, the Cavalier poet, 
having the office of Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Works and being irremovable, the King created 
for Wren the new post of “ Surveyor-General and Principal Architect for rebuilding the whole City, 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and all the principal churches, with other public structures.” Wren 
was but thirty-four years of age when he assumed the greatest burden ever placed upon one architect’s 
shoulders. 

On Denham’s death in 1G69 Wren himself became Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Works, 
and five years later he received his knighthood. 

The important Act for the Rebuilding of the City of London (Stat. 18 and 19 Chas. II., o. 8) I 
need not enter upon in detail, for it was dealt with in an admirable paper by Mr. Davidge cfn London’s 
Bygone Building Acts,” read to this Institute in 1914, and printed in your Journal.* The peril of 
fire always present in a city of timber-built houses having received most emphatic evidence in the 
recent destruction of London, the Act directed that no house should in future be built save of brick 
or stone. Four types of houses only were allowed in the new City. For each the thickness of brick 
walls, heights from floor to ceiling, sufficiency of party walls, scantling of timbers, and much other 






Kin* Sort. 
Froatiae Ry4I*reate 
aadLuM. 


Second Sort.' 

Frosttna Streets sad Laoee of 
No te U>o RiTer of Ttaamee. 


Tbizd Sort. 
FrontlnB Hi«b sod 
Frinelpal Streets. 


Boofs of tbcM three aerti *o be nnifotm. Foarth or Lergoet Sort not flrontiiMi on a street or way, 
belgbt of sRweye opUonal, bo* no* to exceed four eloreye In addition *o carret and cdlar. 


detail were set out in scheduled tables. The drawing here reproduced, showing sections of the first 
three types of houses, I take from Mr. Davidge's paper. 

The Act is of considerable length, and with the Additional Building Act, three years later, it 
should be carefully read by those desirous of knowing the conditions in the new City. It made 
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provision for the slraigliteningof streets, the widening of others, and the reduction of steep acclivities. 

Its labour clauses are highly important. Labour by City “ freemen ” alone obviously must have 
been insufficient for the many thousands o_^ dwellings and public buildings tliat Imd to be raised. 
Accordingly the guilds in the building crafts were despoiled of the eherishwl monopoly they had 
enjoyed for centuries. Workmen from any part of the Kingdom were by the Rebuilding Act made 
free to work in London, any law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. Those labouring in the 
rebuilding of the City for seven years were to receive the freedom. Com})inationa of workraen to 
raise wages or of manufacturers to n^ise prices were forbidden. Wages and prices might, on complaint 
by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, bo fixed by the Judges. 

There are several houses still standing which were erected under the Rebnilding Act passed 
within six months of the Great Fire. In Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, there survives a 
charming corner of London as rebuilt immediately after the Great Fire, with its trees and shade and 
strong sunlight, which stands lo-day largely untouched. Throe little sliops in Cheapside, at Ihe Wood 
Street comer, are still more familiar. They were built in 1687, as a tablet upon the rear wall tells, 
and are the only surviving examples of “ the first and least sort of builcling,” of two slories, for 
by-streets and lanes, authorised under the Rebuilding Act of 1667. Each house consists of two rooms 
only, one above another. Standing three together to-day, there were originally tour. They happened 
to come upon such imporianl frontage as Cheapside by reason of the fact that the site is very shallow, 
only a few feet, and insufficient for larger dwellings. 

A comer house in Watlii^ Street, known as *^¥6 Old Watling Restaurant,'* a type of the second 
sort of building, of three stories, ” for streets and lanes of note,” authorised under the Rebuilding i 
Act, happily still stands in the City, and to my mind it is one of the best examples of the dwelling-house 
and shop of Cbaries 11. that we have. It dates from about 1668-70, and it has been claimed for it that 
it was the first house built after the Great Fire of London. That claim, I must allow, has been shared 
by a good many others. 

Another familiar house in Cheapside is l^o. 87, which has on its wah the stone sign of the Chained 
Swan. It is a type of the third sort of building, of four stories, “ fronting high and principal streets.” 

A modem tablet lias been placed upon it stating that this is the only bouse in Cheapside whhh escaped 
the Great Fire. If that be so, we may congratulate the builder upon the sagacity wiih which he was 
able to forecast the clauses of the Rebuilding Act passed six months after the Fire. 

In that wholly delightful building. No. 84, Great Tower Street, we have what is, I think, the finest 
surviving example of the house built immediately after the Great h'ire. It ia a type of the fourth sort 
of building authorised by tlie Rebuilding Act, or City merchant’s mansion house, “ of the greatest 
bigness.” The elevation speaks for itself. On the ground floor you find the merchant’s office still 
in use exactly, I imagine, as it must have been in early Georgian days. "What were originally the 
• merchant's dining-room and ante-rooma extend the full length of the first floor, and contain some rich 
carving. This house is one of the treasures of the City, and in the careful hands of my friend Mr. 
Yeatman, whose enthusiasm for its preservation is certainly not less than my owm, I am glad to know 
that no harm is likely to befall it. 

Other City houses are standing nf the period of rebuilding just after the Great Fire of London. 

In Godliman Street, close by St, Paul’s, is a comer hou.«ve now used as the Faculty Office. The carious 
timber framing amidst the brickwork, as it appears to be in the actual building, is at the present time 
covered with cement, and whether there are timber beants behind or not I cannot say. Inhere are 
houses in Crane Court, Fleet Street, one of which is excellently preserved and bears over the door the 
date 1671, and in Racquet Court, Fleet Street. A tall house in Savage Gardens presents no particular 
architectural features, but is one of the few ancient houses spared by the Port of I/ondon Authority 
when making their great clearance about Tower Hill. Then a picturesque romer building in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, is known, no doubt, to many of you. *A pair of fine old houses, "View used as one, 
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fills the back of Bow Churchyard, Cheapside, and must date very close to the Fire. Others besidps 
these may be seen in a walk through the City streets. 

The Canons’ houses at Amen Comer stand on the site occupied by the Royal College of Physicians 
■which was destroyed in the Great Fire. The CoU^ abandoned the site in 1670, and the buildings, 
now enlarged at the rear, were erected shortly afterwards. 

The greatest aid in the rebuilding of London was unquestionably that given by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment which ha^ been little appreciated and understood—the Statute 18 and 19 Charles II., chap. 7. 
vdiicb set up the Court ol Fire Judges. Any three or more of his Majesty’s Judges were authorised to 
bear and determine ah differences between landlords, tenants, occupiers and others concerned, of 
buildingshumt or demolished in the Fire, with appeal to a Court of sefen Judges. The broad principle 
of the Act is set out in the significant words of the preamble, a sentence of which reads ; “ /or 
that U is jusi Oiai everyone concerned should hear a proporiionable share of the hss, according to their 
several interests ... be it enacted,” etc. The Act was, in fact, the negation of all law. All righta of 
parties enjoyed under leases or bonds lapsed ; the Court first sought to ascertain, not upon whom the 
onus of rebuilding fell under the lease, but whether landlord or tenant was best able to rebuild speedily, 
and acted equitably between the different interests. 

Where the landlord was without means to reinstate the tenEknf in his dwelling, the Court would 
give the tenant leave to rebuild at his own expense, compensating him by an extension of the term of 
his lease and a reduction of rent. 

Where the tenant was broken in fortune, the Court would cancel his lease and relieve him of 
liability. 

Where landlord and tenant were alike rained, London’s interests were protected by a pro'vision in 
the Rebuilding Act that any sites not built upon after lapse of three years should, after nine months’ 
notice given, be seized by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and sold to a builder, the proceeds of sale 
going to the Undo'wncr. This po'wer of seisure was twice postponed by subsequent Acts of Parliam^t, 
and, in fact, it was never exercised. 

The Fire Court decided some hundreds of disputes, and its infiuence was far reaching. Other 
thousands of differences were amicably settled ; the knowledge that it was open at any time for the 
tenant to appear ■without charge before the Judges checked the rapacity of the grasping landowner, 
inducing him to accept terms, l^t worse should befall him. 

X/ondon aft^ the Great Fire remained for a decade, and then for a second decade, a city marked 
^1 -with ruins. 

It is plain that Parliament had no conception of the immensity of the task ■vfhich confronted the 
citisons in restoring London. Its only financial contribution ■was the Coal Dues, which themselves 
were partly home by the distressed oitiz^is, so little assistance did they receive. The shilling duty 
originally imposed brought hi to Midsummer Day, 1670, close upon four years after the Fire, only 
£32,630. The sum was ludicrously insufficient, and that year the Coal ‘Dues were raised to 8s. per ton 
and the term extended to twenty years, till 1687 ; in fact, they survived over two centuries until 
repealed by Lord Randolph ChurcUU in our own time. Accumulations of the Goal Dues over long 
years paid for St, Paul’s, for Wren’s City churches, for many publio buildings and for street improve¬ 
ments. If ■we complain of the grime that since has gathered about the walls of St. Paul’s and elsewhere, 
let us in honestj-^ remember the vast debt that London owes to coal, the one source of revenue which 
made po^uible the fulfilment of all Wren's majestic conceptions that are still our heritage. 

All -Londoners know the Fire Monument, though little, perhaps, of the inscriptions upon it; but 
one of thps<? has been so often repeated that this at least should be familiar. ” London ” (it says) '* rises 
again, whL-ther with greater speed or greater magnificence is doubtful, three short years complete that 
■which was considered the work of an age.” 

In thri'p yearn! It is not true, and the statement has done incalculable raisehief. This boastful 
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legend has belittled the vast work aooomplishod by the citizens, making it appear as nothing; that in 
three years a new London complete, richer and more magnificent, stood on the ground over which the 
fiamee had ravaged. I have to tell a plain tale, extracted with mnch labour from surveyors’ returns, 
from building accounts, the minutes of the City Corporation and crtkft guilds, and memoii-s and letters, 
of how after long effort—and not in three years—the task was carried l.o comiJetion against difficulties 
that might have seemed imunnountabic. 

The Fire, destroying 486 acres of C'ity property, swept away in four days much of fhe City revenu*^ 
Mid the revenues of the Livery Companira. Merchants wore reduced in fortune, and many rained. 
The City Corporation, with commendable enterprise, shouldered the task of restoring order ont of the 
chaos, always importunate for money, but happily with credit good enough for a loan. Its treasury 
was filled and emptied vicariously. Loans to the King were outstanding, and only with the greatest 
difficulty were collected. 

Yet much was done by aid of loans, fines, receipts from the Coal Dues, and other sources. I 
mention the chief of the public buildings, enough to throw over the three years’ legend. The new 
Boyal Exchange, built at the joint charge of the Mereors’ Company and the C^ty Corporation, was 
opened in September 1669. Guildhall was under scaffolding nearly ten years, as the work went on 
continuously till December 1675, the exp^diture then having totalled i87,422. Newgate was patched 
up sufficiently to serve its historic purpose as a gaol till 1670, when the work of new building was begun 
in earnest, and five years later, in 1675, was completed. Ludgate was repaired and its prison rebuilt 
between 1670 and 1673. 

In the matter of private enterprise the Livery Companies, to their enduring credit, led the way in 
the rebuilding of London. The dkaster fell upon them with crushing severity. Forty-four of their 
halls were burnt, and only seven, so far as I can trace, escaped the Barnes. Their first thought was the 
restoration of their halls, and the task was begun in many cases before the dwelling-houses and 
warehouses of individual liverymen could be rebuilt. It was financed by subscriptions and loans from 
the richer members, by sales of property left standing, the sale or pawning of plate, and assessment 
upon members. #The Fire of London reduced a large proportion of the Companies to penury; their 
revenues from City endowments were lost, benefactions and p^sions liad to be withheld, and many of 
them never thereafter recovered their prosperity. 

Samuel Bolle in the spring of 1668 estimated that there were then eight hundred houses rebuilt 
in the fire-swept area ; some thought more. *' It is,*’ ho said, “ an ill prospect, and a ghastly sight, 
for those who look from the balconies or tops of their stately new houses, to-, see ashes and ruinous 
heaps on every side of them—to see ten private houses (besides churches and public halls) in the dust 
■ for one that is raised again.” The larger number of buildings erected on the ruins were let to alehouse 
keepers and victuallers, to entertain workmen employed about the City. In Cheapside and other 
centres of commerce merchants had built dwellings, but refrained from going into them until the 
neighbourhood be increased, fearing thieves as well as unprofitable trade.* 

That is a picture of London nineteen months aft-er the Great Fire, which, as I have already stated, 
destroyed 13,200 houses. Bolle's.estimate of eight hundred new buildings is probably over rather than 
under^the mark, for up to December 1667 the City Surveyors had staked out foundations for houses 
only in some 650 odd oases, so slow had been the recovery after the Fire. But a period of greater 
enterprise was at hand. I give only a summary of the figures. 

In the first six months of 1668 a banning was made with the erection of 1,200 houses, the progress 
.^raade imnew building, as might be expected, falling off towards winter. 

In the spring of 1669 a somewhat larger number of new houses were under scaffolding than in the 
previous year, in round numbers about 1,400. 


* The Rebuilding of London, 1668. 
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This rate of consfcniction was continuous until the autumn of the year 1670. 

Tliereafter it greatly slackened, and labour, being less in demand for private dwellings, was 
diverted to .the erection of public buildings and churches. In estimating the progress made in 
rebuilding the City as a whole, it must be borne in mind that at this time—autumn 1670, four years 
after the Pire—not more than a dozen of the forty-four Livery Companies’ halls destroyed by the 
flames had been rebuilt and placed in use, and that the Guildhall, Custom House, Blackwell Hall (the 
City’s cloth market), the prisons and the gates were also unfinished. Not one of the eighty-four City 
churches destroyed had been replaced. The decision to build the first of the churches was taken in 
1670, and in that year a start was made with fourteen of their number. 

Labour in the building trades gra^tated to London from all parts of the Kingdom. 

The King , to encourage rebuilding, remitted the Heartfi Tax for seven years on houses newly built 
in London. Land frequently passed to new ownership, or, where the freehold was retained, the 
building tenant was allow'cd a peppercorn rent for a series of years, or a reduced rent for the term of a 
lease. A common basis of valuation of City land was that the annual site value was one-third of the 
combined rental of house and ground., In places where street improvements gave land lying back an 
important frontage its value rose to os much as 158. a foot. Values change : in our own day £50 a foot 
has many times been paid for freehold City sites. 

Most divergent views have been held concerning the relative cost of building under Charles II. 
and to-day, and some have thought that prices have advanced three, four, and even five times. A 
basis of comparison, and thereby some idea of the charge of rebuilding London, can only be obtained 
from priced accounts of labour and materials. A key to the solution-of this problem is forthcoming in 
the discovery by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, among the Bawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian Library, of 
Wren’s complete building accounts for the City parochial churches. Mr. Weaver recently read a 
paper before the Society of Antiquaries on these accounts,* and he had the good fortune to inspire 
Mr. William Lonn, senior partner of Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, to undertake the laborious task of 
pricing all the items in the construction of two important churches at the rates prevailing just before 
the European War. # 

The result is somewhat surprising. Wren's building cost for St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapaide, was 
£15,473. The church oould be built to>day (materials and labour, that is) for no more than £38,500— 
an addition of 150 per cent, to ^e original cost. St. Stephen Walbrook, which is held by so many 
architects to be the finest of all Wren’s churches, cost Wren £7,652; to-day the contractors’ bills would 
amount to £15,408—an addition of 100 per cent, to the original cost.' The larger percentage of increase 
m the case of St. Mary-le-Bow is due to the more extensive use of masonry in that church. It is the 
small details of these bills, the sums paid to individual craftsmen, and the prices of bricks, timber, 
plaster work, painting and carting, that are most informative upon the cost of rebuilding the citizens’ 
houses. 

Labour, as was to be e.xpecf ed, accounts for the larger part of the increase. The unskilled labourer 
of the Restoration received Is. 6d. per working day of ten hours. To-day he would be paid 7s. 6d. 
Skilled craftsmen’s wages were equally low. Carpenters were content with 2s. 6d. to Ss. Cd. per day, 
according to the wor£, where to-day the payment would be 13s. 8d. Bricklayers receive three times 
the wages paid by Wren; skilled masons slightly more. The great increase in wages has been 
compensated in part by cheapening in the manufacture of materials and use of machinery. Ironwork 
remains at about the same price, the plates, bars and rods now turned out by rolling milk having at the 
Bestoration to be forged by hand. Brickwork per rod has advanced from £5 10«. to £17, bricks 
per M from 14s. to £1 ICs. Wren used lead very generously. Its price per ewt., with labour, has 
risen from 17#. 6d. to £1 10#.; plain plastering on walls, per yard, from Id. to 1#. 2d. The only item 


* Printed to ArrAitologia, tol- Ixvt., p. 1. 
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actually loss in cost to-day than in the latter half of the se\'enteenth century is painting, •which for 
three oils per yard was Is., and now is lOd., tho advance in painters’ wages being more than compensated 
by the improved manufacture of colours. I hope I have made it clear that these are standard prices 
before the labour and market disturbances caused by tlio Great War; prices to which we may—or may 
not—return. 

After the Fire of Xiondon tho Surveyors reported 18,200 houses destroyed. Land was taken for 
widening streets and establishix^ markets; alleys were abolished. Much slum property, wooden 
hovels built back to back, wliioh are unduly dignified with the name of house, gave place to more 
sanitary brick dwelling. Larger buildings were favourwl; and for all these reasons it is unlikely that 
‘the houses newly built in the City exceeded nine thousand in number. The reduction is strikingly 
large, and indicates that the iinpi-ovement of London after the Great Fire was more important than 
has been generally conceded—much larger, in fact, than I had been pi-eparcd for; hut I have been 
compelled to accept these figures after perusal of the accounts of payments for staking out foundations, 
which apparently are complete. 

There are several contemporary estimates of the leas occiisionod by the Great Fii'o of London, the 
most detailed of which places it at £10,788,600 in then money valuc>3. In this estimate the 13,200 
houses burnt are taken one with another at £25 rent at the low rate of twelve years’ purchase, a flat 
rate valuation of £800 each. Interest was high in Cliarles TI.’s time, 8 and 9 per cent, being not 
uncommon, so the average of twelve years' purohasc may not be far out. 

Tho flaw in all calculations is the impc^ibility of striking any but an approximate average of the 
cost. In a little handbook, The Purchaser’s Pattern, published in 1676 for guidance of builders and 
investors, example is made of the third sort of house, for important street frontages like Cheapside,^ 
four stories high with additional garrets and cellars—a house, for instance, like “ the Chained Swan.’* 
It says the cc^t of such a building cannot exceed £460. Taking £300 as a flat rate of the actual cost of 
each of nine thousand houses, and two and a quarter as an averago ratio of increase in building cost 
to-day, we arrive at £6,075,000 as tho burden bome-by the citizens in rebuilding their hous^ expressed 
in modem money values. 

Funds from public sources collected, like tlie Cool Dues, over areas larger than that swept by the 
Fire restored the City’s public buildings that were destroyed, and with the passage of many yeers 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the City churches also. State funds met State losses, as at tho Custom House 
and elsewhere; the Crown from its widespread revenues made good its devastated properly in 
London; tho corporate guilds rebuilt their halls, though often reduced to penury ; but whence came 
all the money for rebuilding the thousands of private houses consumed in the Fire I frankly confess 
I do not know, unless it be the stocking hoard. The fact of the accomplishment remains. There was 
no scheme of publio assistance. 

It was an age when large affairs of commerce were conducted witltout banks, without insurance ; 
a time when the careful merchant stored his money bags under his own roof, jealously guarding them * 
against theft. The diligent reader of Pepys’s Diary is kept informed how his money bags oxpunde<l in 
bulk and in number, the golden guineas hoarded away, first in hundreds, then in thousands—the bags 
of gold that he carefully removed to Woolwich away from the peril of the Fire, as no doubt did many 
another City merchant when the threat came near his house. Tho City merchant savotl, unlike the 
spendthrift courtiers in the West-end. Time and again, os the long experience of City loans has 
shown, the merchants* hoard bore the national burdens, and now it came out to restore the burnt City. 

' After the first shock and paralysis caused by the Fire* there followed a period of a fe-w brief years 
when rebuilding made rapid progress. London, li-ring largely upon tho capital which flowed out with 
much prodigality, appeared outwardly to be prosperous. But such appearances were entirely illusory, 
just as appearances are to-day in the midst of the European War. At the close of the period 1668-78, 
when the rebuilding had gone so far that the commercial needs of the capital wore for the greater part 
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satisfif'd, trade was gravely depressed. Dwellings and shops were unlet, wanting tenants. It is 
startling to learn that there should have been in 1672, as a contemporary writer asserts, whole streets 
of houses now built within the City standing uninhabited, " and no person so much as asks the price 
of any.” 

An address by the citizens to Parliamait in the year 1674 seta out that houses in the City still 
empty and sites yet unbuilt upon numbered three thousand, being nearly one-sixth of the total in the 
City and Liberties. Large sums of money formerly employed in trade had been withdrawn for 
rebuilding; moreover, many City traders had settled in the out-parishes, and, finding the burdens 
there lighter, would not return. 

A city of nine thousand houses newly built rose out of the ruins, and a curious thing is that not ‘ 
one architect’s name is identified with it. At other times architects of genius have stamped their 
names upon their style and generation, but. the greatest opportunity ever afforded in domestic 
architecture, at least in this country, by the rebuilding of London, passed without producing any 
notable man. Sir Christopher Wren there was, of course—but Wren, eji^ssed with so much other 
work, did not build the nine thousand new dwelling-houses, nor does the name survive of any designer, 
lihe model of the brick house had been evolved in earlier years by Inigo Jones and John Webb, whose 
buildings display complete mastery in the use of brickwork for plain wall surfaces; and the general 
principles they sot out were followed with few modifications in the streets of new houses erected after 
the Great Fire. 

Four cla<;se3 of buildings only were allowed under the Bebuilding Act, and the specifications 
secured a uniformity so conspicuously lacking before. But it would be folly to imagine that the new 
City was built on four architects’ drawings. There was great variety in the proportions of hous^ 
and in simple decorative treatment. Bubbed brick for window dressings, as well as for other 
andutectural features, bad1>een introduced about the time of the Bestoration, and its use w'as much 
. developed. The Lord Mayor, Alderm<m and Commons, in an order of 8th May 1667 instructed the 
Surveyors to encourage all builders, ’* for ornament’s sake,” to employ rubbed brick in theinomaments 
and projections on the fronts of buildings, and to make their plain surfaces of bricks neatly wioo^t or 
rubbed at discretion. Artistic care was lavished upon highly decorated doorways and the detail of 
eaves unrler tbs roofs. Balconies stood out to the high streets from the fronts of the larger hordes 
—they were required by the Act. The signs again swung over the footways. The pretty casement 
windows of the old City were restored,* though the sash frame was known, its* use was not general till 
at least fivo-and-tweniy years later. The bow shop-window, so admirable a feature of eighteenth- 
century LondcHi, came in with the Georges. 

The City repopnlated long before the new churches were ready for the people. Fourteen 
churches only had been completed by 1678, twelve years after the Fire, besides three repaired, five 
others being far advanced. By the year 1688 London possessed twenty-five of its new churches, 
’seventeen others being nearly finished. It was then seventeen years after the Fire; three churches 
were but lately begun, and there were stm six otheis awaiting to be commenced from the foundations. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral still required twenty-seven years for completion. Facts like these, added to what 
has been said concerning the time required for the public buildings and streets of new houses, make 
ridiculous the claim upon the Fire Monument that London, more magnificent than ever, was reacted 
complete in the short span of three years. Of course, no one with any gift of inquiry could have taken 
it seriously, but it has done much evil 

The sanitary improvement of London which followed the Great F^re is too large a subject to be 
dealt with adequately at the end of a paper of this length. The Act of 1671 is London’s sanitary 
charter. It enlarged and made permanent powers which had been given tentatively in the Bebuilding 
Act. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council were authorised to nominate a body of persons 
who should be the sole sanitary authority for the City. They were to appoint the places for all sewers. 
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drains and vaults, and b© responsible for their scouring and for the pitching and jiaving of streets. 
All other oommissioners whatsoever were forbidden to meddle in these matters. Thev liaJ authority 
to charge the cost upon the owners of all houses benefiting, and to make as.scssment of u sanitary tax 
on the several Wards from time to time, Jx>ndon at last had a central, effective and all-eii) bracing 
sanitary authority. I do not suggest that the conditions thereafter prevailing would be coiwdrred 
satisfactory to-day, but they were a noteworthy advance on tlie previous state. It may not be ta-ue, 
as old writers asserted, that the Great Fire, by burning deep down into (he giound, burnt out the 
Plague which had become harboured in the soil; but to the destruction of so many streets of dark 
and evil timber-built houses, falling or fallen into decay, and the opening up of the worst un-as iuid the 
general sanitary improvement which followerl, we owe the fact that for two and a half oentunos never 
again has the Plague visited London. 

I am conscious of having omitted a great deal in an endeavour to cover so much ground within 
the space of a single paper; but may I say that Che results of this inquiry in greater detail will be 
available, I hope before long, in book form for your members who may he interested in the subject? 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

The President, Miu Hbnuy T. Harr, in the Chair. 


Mb. PHILIP NORMAN, LL.D., F.S.A,: I Iiavo 
much pleasure in proposing a cordial vote of tliauk 
to Mr. Bell for lus interesting paper. I have alway 
respected bis attaiiunents in I^ndon topography, 
from the time when I read his book on Fleet Street, 
and found that he had been diligent enough, and 
fortunate enough, to hit o5 a fact which my friend 
the late Dr. Wheatley and other members of the 
Pep^ eSub had failed to diecover, though they 
would have given their eyes to do so, namely, that 
the immortal Biimue) was bom in tho parish of St. 
Bride. Now that he lias turned lus attention to the 
subject of tho Great Fire I am sure he will work at it 
with the same thoroughness he has shown in produc¬ 
ing hia book on Fhict Street. Some of tlioee ])ieReut 
may regret that Wren's plan for rvbulldiug London 
was not carried out after the Fire; but ] do not quit© 
agree With that. No doubt he would liave made of 
it a fine city, but he would have swept away many 
things of great interest. We should have lost tho 
historic Btreots, and the historic sites of churches 
and Companies’ Halls, probably also the onburnt 
portions within the walU. I think therefore that, 
on tlie whole, it was better for vts to have the City 
rebuilt as it was than on Wren’s plan, or oven on a 
modification of it. In one respect he showwi him¬ 
self nearly two conturios ahead of bis time, that was 
in his suggestion of extra-mural burial, wliich did 
not becon^ the taw as applied to the Qty until after 
1850. A(^ording to his original plan tliere was to 
have been an esplanade from the Tower of London 
to Blackfriars, and the Halls of t)w twelve Great 
Companies would have been united in a Square by 
the Ouildhall. There is a slight question about 
what he really proposed in this respect, for in the 
Parenialia “ a late Oritick," quoted with approval, 
after mentioning that Wren Km “ plan’d a long and 


broad wharf or quay,” adds that he ” there design’d 
to have rang’d all the Halls that belong to the several 
Compariios of the City, with proper Wan housos for 
Merchants between, to vary the Edifices, and make 
it at once one of the most beautiful and most useful 
lunges of Structure in the World.” Perhaps he 
meant to place the utimerotui halls of the lec^scr Com¬ 
panies there, and they would have looked fine along 
the river front. 1 bavevbecn studying the City HalL 
a good deal in a desultory way, and venture to remark 
that although Blmes, in his account of Sir Christopher, 
names him as the architect of somethhig like a dosen 
of them, T liavc never yet lieen able to discover that 
he di'signed any Hall in the Qty, but. as a rule they 
were rebuilt in wiiat we might call Wronnian style. 
It hai been sometimoH ©aid that Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall wa-i designed by him; nowadays, Iwwever, 
wo know that this was not tho ca.'©. By degrees 
it has boon diacoveivd, partly during jvpairN and 
excavations, partly throueh the reaearchew of Mr. 
H. C. Hopkitujon, a past Master, that, although in a 
dintrict round wlUch the Fire raged fieroi'ly, the ban¬ 
queting hall, the roediesvaj cellar and cr^mt escaped 
with no viTV aerious damage. The goneral plan and 
to a large extent tho masonry of the hall l^Ioag to 
the latter half of the iourtceatli century; the kitchen 
was a little later. A few other isol^d buildings 
within tho area supposed to have been destro}’e<l by 
the Great Fire escaped. One that I knew must Imvo 
been just on the bo^erland. This was No. 4 Coleman 
Street, adjoining the offices of Mti««.sr!). Colls & Sons 
(now Trollope & Colht), pulled down and the site 
absorbed by them about the year 1896. There was a 
loom on the first floor of that house which was dis¬ 
tinctly Jacobean in stylo. I made a drawing of it, 
now in the ^efcoria and Albert Mu.'^cum. Tlie 
funds at Wien’s dispoaal for tlic rebuilding of (Sty 
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CbuTchi^s were limited, thus it happened that, when¬ 
ever he crould, he utili&ed the walls and toweis which 
remfwned. The lower parts of several towers of 
Wren’s chuichca still in existence obviously belonged 
to the former bmlding, for instance those of St. AuJie 
and St. Agnes, 8t. Andrew Holbom, St. Mar}’ Aldcr- 
-manbury^, and St. Mary Aldermary. When one of 
his churches has betm destroyed, an act of vandalism 
which I hope will not occur again, important medimval 
remains have often como (o light. Por instance, 
when the church of St. Michacd, Wood Stn-et, was 
pulled down, which to outward appearance was a 
very plain building, no more than an oblong apart¬ 
ment with a tower at the West end, it wa*- shown to 
Imve had originally a south aLsK*, and wlieti the plaster 
was ivmovt^d, the ground stage of the tower was 
revealed almost intact as part of a building which, 
from documentary evidence, wo know to have been 
erected on a vacant piece of ground bequeathed for 
that purpoea under a will dated 1429-30. The walla 
also contained much ancient masoiuy and encaustic 
tiles, and many fragTH-ntA of modimval glass were 
dug up. Much the same thing occurred at St. 
Michael’s, Bassi&haw, destroyed immediately after¬ 
wards. The tower was also of the fifteenth century. 
Chalk foundation walls camo to light, and at the east 
end of the south aisle I saw the entrance to Sir John 
Greeham’s vault, and read tho inscription on it. He 
wa-s uncle of Sir Thomas, ancestor of the Leveson 
Gowers of Titsey, and died in 3567. 3Ir. Bell has 
deacrihed the rules laid down for the buildiiig of 
four types of house of varying degrees of impor¬ 
tance amr the Great Fire, and has shown ua on 
the screen examples df such houses Htill renuuuing. 
The lUt could be exteuded. Por jnstance, there is 
the so-calJed “ Ord Mansion House,” No. 73 Cheap- 
side, said to have been cwcupied by a Lord Mayor 
during his term of office before bhe building of the 
presi'nt Mansion House. In modem times it was 
Mr. Tegg’fl, the boob4‘lk'r*B. The frontage looks 
unpromising, having been modernised, hut stair¬ 
case, with massive tamed baluster^, must date from 
immediately after the Pirc. Nrunln^rs 32 and 33 
Mark Lane are also interesting examples of houses 
claiming considerable antiquity. They stand back, 
at the end of a narrow courtyard, aUd at each end of a 
passage under No. 32 ia a handsome doorway with 
elaborately carved pediment. Behind this pavage 
was formerly a garden, now built over, and os the left 
stands No. 33, which appoan# to have been originally 
an added wing of the other house. It has a staircase 
with some delicately carved w'oodwork and other 
decorative features, but uofortumt^ly han been 
somewhat darned by a recent fire. I do not claim 
for it that it is of the period dealt with in Mr. Bell’s 
lecture; I think, howcwr, that it was added to the 
older house at about tl^ end of the seventeeritU 
century. A few years ago then* was a very fine old 
house in a courtyurd opening into Botolph Lane, with 
a back entiauoe in Love I^nc, which waa latterly 


used a.s the Tower and Biliiugsgate Ward School. Il 
was called Sir Christopher Wren’s house, the idea 
having been started apparently by Mrs. Riddell, who, 
in her novel called Mitre Court, made it the abode of 
her heroine. There is no contemporary evidence of 
Wren over having hwl any connectiou with it. On 
tlje stairca«e it Iwre the date 1670, and to tlie left 
of the entrance there was a .small room (only 18 ft. by 
15 ft.) which had a handsome plaster ceilbig and man- 
tclpicct^ and was {xamdled throughout, aud covcml 
from fioor u> ceiling with paintings of tropical scenes. 
Fortunately we know the name of the artist, for one 
of the panels is signed “ R. Robiiwon, 1696.” Soon 
after the beginning of this century the house was 
threatened with destruction ; efforts to save it wi*re 
vain, and it was pulled down in the yc.'tr 1906. The 
fittinj^, however, of the small room just mentioned 
were candully preserved by the authoritii« of Sir John 
Cass’s foundation, into whose hands they had come, 
and ou the btulding ot the Cass schools in Duke Street, 
Aldgatc, they wero-plactMi in a room specially designed 
to conrsin them. The paintings can now be seen to 
much gn-atcT advantage than formerly, as they have 
been freed from many layers of brown varnish, aiul 
one can enjoy a most pleasant example of colour 
decoration of its period. 

Prop. BERESFORD PITE fF.]: It gives me con* 
siderable pleasure to second this vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bell for his impoitaat paper. I do not know that 
it would be proper to add anything to the vote of 
thanks, but Mr. Norman’s exceedingly interesting 
remarks have also given value to the occasion. To 
us, as profcHsional architects, who have come into 
existence and growth as a practising guild in London 
since the Fire, this subject is one of peculiar interest. 
Architects did not exist in any sense as a profession 
until Inigo Jones, our great begetter, began pro¬ 
fessional work from the basis of the draughtsman 
and artist. Then Sir Christopher IVivn, on account 
of his sdentifio attainments, obtained the confidence 
of the Government and his place on the Commission 
for the repair of Saint Paul's, and, ultimately, on the 
Cbmmiasion to rebuild it, and his place on the Com¬ 
mission for rebuilding tho City churches. Mr. Bells 
clearness as to the absence of architects and archi¬ 
tectural work on the rebuilding of London, makea the 
•pewition of Wren very significant and importa*it; aud, 

I Buggret, it makes our poKition, as a guild of pro¬ 
fessional beings who came into existence since that 
date, also interc-sting. It would bo interesting if we 
could visuali!<c what a capital c^ty was like at the date 
of the Great Fire of London. Paris, with its charm¬ 
ing place.4 and residences of kings and the nobility— 
from which our modem type of street arcliitectiure 
has grown—was, in its other portions, I do not doubt, 
a dense mass of slum horror and remained a equaiid 
mcdiajval city, inteivected by thoroughfares, though 
containing those charming places. In Rome, the case 
was different, for at this epoch they were laying out 
great thoroughfares across the (Sty, employing archi- 
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tecte to design continuous stitiet facades. Tlio point. 

I would inalw and surest is, tliat tkere was no st.roet 
architecture, coDHequently there were no street arclu- 
tecte, until Inigo Jones introduced the idea iuto Liu- 
cohx’s Inn Fields o£ combining houses into a la^ade. 
There was the Gothic house, -with its ow\ gahlo, its 
own projectioii.s, its own l>ow windows; but tlu-io was 
no idea of continuous archiG-cture, of stawt arcliitec- 
ture, or the grouping ol houses together. I’lieiv was 
noire of the stock in trade id the oitliimry andhtect: 
thnt had yet to be created. Arehiteetuio was uu art in 
the hands of luigo Jones: it was a science in tlw 
hands of a scientist like Sir Chrlstophor Wren. From 
the work of those two extraonl inary men wc have 
derived oiur very fine school of En^h Renaissance. 
Aj\d it is worth while bearing in mind, that the con¬ 
ditions in England should l>c compared with the 
conditions on the Coirtinont .suggested by Paris and 
Rome. You have to reflect that there grew up 
baroque architecture on the Continent which wo did 
not have at homo : there is nothing representing in 
England the aggressive baroque and rococo of (^n- 
tinental architecture. There may be other things 
to say about that, but I su^t that the Puritanism 
and the English habit of minjl arc reflected in the 
restraint throughout the wheJe of the eighteenth 
oentury architecture. It has been interesting to 
reflect that there were no architects because there w^ 
no civil architecture, and that our Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture grew up between Inigo Jonee* and Sir Cliris- 
topher Wren’s enormous vUionary fw^mes, especi¬ 
ally in Renaisaance ecclesiastical architecture. It is 
interesting to try to visualise the epoch. Blessed 
are our eyes, for they see Westmiuster Abbey : the 
meJUival limldcrs never did complete it. Henry 
VII. Chapel and the western towere, and even tho 
western end of the nave, were incomplete at the time 
of the Ridormatiou. Wc try to visualise Pepy^ aud 
Robert Walpole, but did they see St. PaiU’s ? - No. 
Again bleesed are our e}'e«, for they sec. That won¬ 
derful building was not completed for mote than 
thirty years after the Fire, or was not commenced, I 
think, for three years after the rebuilding of tlm Qty 
had. begun. Thousands of pounds had been spent 
in trying to patch up the old Cathedral before tlie 
Commissioners made up their minds to start a new 
one. When these things come home to us, the mental 
background with which we read Pepys is oousider- 

ably altered. , . 

Mb. W. R. DAVIDGE [A .]: It would >6 interesting 
if Mr. Beil would indicate to us any facts which hove 
a direct bearing on the catastroi)he of the jvrese^ 
time. One of the difficulties in connection with the 
rebuilding of a mighty city would be that of bricks ; 
bricks would not bo avmlablc for at least a year, and 
the brickfieldB in the neighbourhood wo^d be ex¬ 
tremely busy providing for a supply w’hich w'as so 
abnormal. In that reepcct the vast reconstruction 
wliich will come after tho war will have somo beanng 
ou what we have faeanl. I wonder whether Mr. Bell 


has come aci-ass anything in his researches showing 
any prefonuxtial sysrijm or (iovommeut control of 
particular cla'^sos of buildings, which might have a 
bearing ou what might have to l;e done at tli^ present 
time. There must bo some form of consideration, 
at any rate, as to what the (onus of new construction 
.after the war shall bo,a«id anything which Bell 
ran show lx*aring on tho pr«*.sent poMtiou will, I thinly 
have a vrxy particular value and iuterost. I thii^ 
there is a great deal of ujeto-date ai w<'ll as of historic 
interest iu the way in which the Building Arte wro 
admini.>tered after the Great Fire. We Ihid u valu¬ 
able prohibition against ” rings ” to force up prices 
of cither material <»r h*lx»ur, another provision allow¬ 
ing for the chai-ging of "iM-tterment” on prewises 
iinpreiwtl, and so mi, and I wuuld like to hoar if t hcri^ 
were- anv iudmvmente held out to country builders, 
or to builders on tlie out>»kii ts of Ixmdon, to cotne and 
work after the Fire, or was it simply a qiicrt-ion of 
supply and demaml 1 Disputes worn uudoubteilly 
dealt witli by a fimi hand and it would bo interesting 
t.o know whether, apart from the four classes of build¬ 
ing, there was also control as to what bmldings should 
be erected. I have always been soinewhat puaaled 
by Ogilhy’s map of 1677 which shows tho whole of 
the City rebuilt at that particular^ato, with pnwti- 
cally no vacant aiten, aivl would ask whether Mr. Bell 
has found that map to be correct, or whether it 
records the allocation of the sites of buildings only. It 
suggeate that by that date London had been thicldy 
rebuilt. Indeed, it shows parte of Loudon alre-ady 
overcrowded at certain places, possibly on the margins 
of tlie Great Fire. I feel that at this time we have a 
great deal we can learn from the precedent of t^ 
Great Rre of London, which was a great catastrophe, 
and was dealt with in a stalosmunlike way. 

Thb president, in putting tho vote to tho meet¬ 
ing, said they weic all very much indebted to Mr. 
Bell for the care and labour he must have devoted to 
hid research into this matter. They should look fore 
wanl to Kia book on the subject with very plea.sUTable 

aiiticimtion. , , , • 

Mr. WALTER BELL, after returning thanks for 

tlie vote, said : I must not, at this hour, take up your 
time with a loug reply. Dr. Norman, with the very 
kind remarks wliicli he made ooucerning rayselt, 
raised one or two questions. He spoke particularly 
about tlui number of City Companies’ Halls the re¬ 
building of which luw been attributed ti> Vren. bo 
far as what I may call the unscientific history of Lon¬ 
don is concerned, I think all the City Companies 
Halls have been claimed as having been tebmlt by 
Wren. There was another architect, Edward Jerman, 
or Jarman, tho Qty Surveyor, who was larpdy cm- 
ployed by the Livery Companies in b.uikUng the HaUs. 
No doubt his woi was overlooked by Wren, but it 
was Jerman*8 work, and Wren has got the credit for it, 
or for tho greater part of it. Wren, of course, was 
very much engroseed with tho dosigua and coustructiou 
of his many churchee and the Cathodal, and also his 
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pulilic btiildings—be wsh Able to crowd a vait amount 
into biff wonderful working day, but he could not do 
ewrything. Dr. Norman abo mertioucd the fact 
that a go<^ deal of medieeval work remains in several 
of the London ckurches. It was the practice after 
the Fire, and wa» provided for in the Rebuilding Act, 
that the stones of churcbce not to be. rebuilt should be 
used in the new chiircbes. As a matter of fact, iu 
many caff« Wren kept the foundations of th^ des> 
troyed churches for use in the new buildingff, and often 
walls up to 10 or 20 h^et, w'hich he rccased, and 
several of his towers contain or still show the original 
mediaeval masonry. In the tower of St. Mary Aider* 
mary, you can to-day see the marks of the Great Fire 
on the lower oouises. As to the number of houses 
built after the Fire that are still standing in the City, 
1 was able to>picture to you on the screen several of 
them, but those 1 showed must in no sense be regarded 
as a complete representation-'-there arc many others 
surviving. I know the house in Mark Lane to which 
Dr. Norman referred, auid I would like to learn what 
was itB date. I have heard divergent views upon it. 
Some have said it watt built before the Great Fire and 
others have placed it as late an Queen Anne. My 
own view is that it is a house of about William and 
Mary. [A speaker: There is one head of Queen 
Mary and one of King William, and the staircase is 
mahogany.J That was my own impression, that it was 
a William and Mary bouse. The second house, in 
Cheapeide, to which Br. Norman alluded, is now occu¬ 
pied by Elkington’s, the silversmiths, and it was 
known for many years as the I/>rd Mayor’s Hoa.«e. 
Tradition says it wa.s built for Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor very shortly after the Fire of London, 
and imdoubtedly in that house many Lord Mayors 
have held their mayoralty. Another house which 
wrw wed for the mayoralty was 8dr Robert Qaytcn’a, 
in Old JowrjL About the middle of the eighteenth 
oantury the present Mansion House was built, and Sir 
OispGiAaDo yne was the first Lfird Mayor to occupy it. 
I was very glad to learn, which 1 did not know, that 
the Titthigs and plaster-work from M’rcn’R house (eo- 
cahed) in Botolph Lane had been saved; 1 feared 
that alt had gone. The house was much of the 
same type as that which I showed^ No. 34, Great 
Tower wreet. I was particularly iuterasted in the 
icmarkwUirhl^feeRor^resfordl ite made, that there 
being no street architecture at that time, there were 
no architects. Ho has put into epigram what seems 
to represent very closeJy.the actual fact. I believe 
I am right in saying—^though one hesitates to say it 
in company like this—that town architecture began 
with amateurs: there were amateurs who built 
bouses in our crowded towns a good stretch of time 
before there were professional men who were uigaged 
to build them. Some of the most notorious ” 
architflcfs—shall I aay ?—such as Lord Grimtho™, 
have been amateurs. In th^ rebuilding of Lon<mn 
after the Fire, it is the fact.aa rrofessor Pits suggested, 
that the houses^prew up individually, one at a time. 


As the owner of the house, or the owner of the laud, 
found money for the purpose he put his house up, 
without consideration for. the house which was built 
on the right or tlio (oft of it. But the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment had obviously realised what was going to take 
place, and the directions given provided both for the 
typc,,oir class, of building and for tire correct keying 
of every house. The survejrere were charged to see 
that the bre.stsummeis were not broken, ezwpt 
where they directed. And when at last the separate 
houses m&dG continuous streets, we find the sort of 
street which I illustrated by the. adjoining houses 
in Oopthall Avenue, as compared with the jumble of 
houses of all shapes and sizes and heights which pre¬ 
vailed before the Fire. The new CSty was formal and 
plain, but, on the whole, I think it was a pretty CSty. 
Mr. Davidge asked me to deal with the influence whi^ 
the Great Fire has had upon the state of things to-day. 
That I should be delighted to do, but time is too short. 
I think the most obvious debt we owe to the Great 
Fire is the reduction of steep hills, and the doing i.way 
with many sharp tumingR, which were common in 
the medieeval City. Its e&ct is also seen in the widen¬ 
ing of certain streets, although the general widening 
and opening out of the CSty of London did not take 
place after the Great Fire, but largely in our own 
time. Mr. Bavidge also asked me whctlier 1 had 
found evidence of prefi>rential control in the requisi¬ 
tioning of materials or labour for public bnildings. I 
do not think 1 have found any, hut 1 can recall one 

S irticular instaaoo which may interest him. The 
oyal harbour works at Shceniess had been started 
before the Great Fire, and after the Fire they were 
intcmiptcd, owing to the artlfioere flocking to I^ndon. 
The King, therefore, gave an order to the Masons' 
Company and to the Bricklayers’ Company to send 
men to do the work, and there is an item in the ac¬ 
counts of the Masons’ Company of £3 ISs. “ paid to 
imprt'ss men and send them to ShecmeiM.” Evi¬ 
dently it was found expodiont.to set a pre^s-gang to 
act, and so the King’s work was finished. M’ith 
regard to the public buildings, such as the Guildhall, 
S<^ion8 House, and the like, 1 do not think there was 
any preferentsa! treatment: the question of supply 
and demand seems to have covered the whole tlung. 
Within six years of the Fire, the competition between 
the freemen of London and the “ foreignew ”—non- 
freemen who came to London from tw country— 
became very keen. The London freemen gradually 
threw out of employment the others, until it was com¬ 
plained that the artificers from the country were left 
stranded on the roads, and were liable in thoir distress 
to become thieves and footpads. Ogilby and Mor¬ 
gan’s map shows much which could not have been 
completed by 1077. By this time the dwelling houses 
in the C^ty and the commercial warehouses had been 
practically finished. But a number of open church 
sites broke the continuity of the CSty; on some 
the churches were then being built and on others not 
even the foundations had yet been dug. 
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RKVIEWS. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSKS. 

ShakcJtptarean PlatfhovAea. Bi/ Joaeph Qninrey Aitin<», 

Cornell Univi:r»Hy, V.fi.A. [Uovghton ^i0y» Co.\ 

Mr. Adams has ^ven as in a very handy vohune a 
concbc liistory of ^gliah theatres from tho l>cginning 
to the time of the Restoration. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent.' The histoiy of each theatre 
from its inception through its varied occu][mtion to its 
end is separately given, and as far as practicable the 
series Is m chronological order. 

The earliest playhouses were tho courtyards of the 
old coaching inns. The open yard was spacious, and 
around it on three sides were one or two storeys of 
galleries or balconies giving access to the rooms on the 
upper floors. The stage was erected on barrels or 
other temjiorary supports in the open yard, and the 
general public stood in tho ** jat,” while tho galleries 
flUed with benches or chairs were reserved for guests 
or “ the quality *' who came to see the play. These 
inn yards remained the typo on which theatres were 
planned nearly all through tlie great period, and it 
may be said that they are the prototype of the theatres 
of to-day. It is true the rectengular plan gave place 
to a polygonal or circular arrangement of seats, and thu 
naturally led to a sdmiJar plan of the building itself. 

In the Elizabethan and Jacobean period under 


review seventeen theatres wore constructed 


1. 

The Theatre .. 

opened about 

157G 

2. 

The Curtain . 

••a ••• 

1577 

3. 

The ^tst Biackfriars ... 

1576 or 

I.*!?? 

4 . 

St, Paal’a . 

• ••• 

1578 

5. 

Newington Butta 

... before 

1580 

6. 

The Kn»e .. 

**e 

1587 

7. 

The Swan 


1595 

8. 

Tho Otebe . 

••• 

1598 

0. 

Tho Fortune ... 


1690 

10. 

Tho SMond Blackfriani 

•«» 

1690 

11. 

The Whitpfriars 

••• ••• 

1005 

12. 

The Red Buli ... 

••• ••• 

1(15.7 

IS. 

The Hope . 

... 

KUS 

14. 

Roiaeter'a Blaokfrian... 


1617 

16. 

The Cockpit or Pheenix 

••• 

lrtl7 

16. 

Balisbuiy Court 

••• «.» 

1929 

17. 

Thr Oockpit-in-Court ... 


1632 


It is interesting to observe that the location of liiost 
of these theatres was determined by the social con¬ 
ditions of the time. The Corporation of London, the 
governing body of what was then the whole of London, 
including its outwork S<Aithwark, had steadily set its 
face against playhouses and would not allow any to be 
erected witlun its jurisdiction. The would-be pro¬ 
prietors had to look elsewhere for sites convenient to 
th«r public who lived within the- City. The monas¬ 
teries in and around London dissolved by Henry VIII 
had passed to the Crown, and their lands were outside 
the Corporation’s jurisdiiJtion. To these the proprie¬ 
tors turned, and there found their homos. “ The 
Theatre '* was in Finsbury Field on the former Holy- 
well Priory Estate. ** The Curtain ” was on part of 


the same property, called tlie Curtain Estate, and only 
jiwt south of “The Theatre.” “The First Black- 
friars ” was in what had been the buttery of Black- 
friars Mnnasteiy on the. City side of the river; “ Tl\e 
Second Bluckfriars ” (the site of which is now the 
Times printing office) was the former fmfejy pariour 
aud iiall of the same monastery ; “ St. PnulV ” was 
in the Cathedral precincts, probably the Choir ScIkjoI ; 
“ The Wbitefriars ” in Bimverie Street was the one 
time refectory of that monastery; “ Tlie Rose,” 
“ The Globe ” and The Hope ” weru on tho Bishop 
of Winchester’s estate on the Banksido, Southwark. 
The link between “the Church and the Stage” is 
thus a remarkable one. “ The Swan,” in the adjacent 
old Paris Garden, was on Crown land. “ Newington 
Butts,” on the ancient art^hery butts, was also outsitle 
tho City’s jurisdiction. To coin^iletc the list, “JITie 
Fortune ” was in Plnyhimsc Yard, Clerkonwell; “ The 
Red Bull ” in St. John Street, Clerkenwell; “ The 
Cwkpit ” was in Cockpit Street, I>rury I..aDe; 
“ RoUsbury Court ” jimt. to tho south <»f the present 
square of that name, and Ia8t,**Thj Cocb]>it-iu-C‘nurt,” 
designed by Inigo Jones, was in U'hitehall Paiace. 

Tho man who stand out before all others of the 
period in promoting and building theatres and organis¬ 
ing companies of acton were the Burbages, Honslowe 
and Edward Alleyn. They were the energisera and 
the enterprising spirita of time. Edward Alleyn, 
great actor as he was, appears to have combined these 
qualities with his other talents, and not only so, he 
was a generous frie.nd to whom the impecunious actor 
constantly turned for help and advice. A letter has 
been recently discovered from W. Wilson, a hitherto 
unknown member of Shakespeare’s company then 
plajang at “ • he Fortune,” addressed to Alleyn, asking 
hia favour in regard to a present brom tlie comtiany 
on the occasion of AYilson's marriage, in which he 
mentions two other mcnibeca—Dowton and Juby. 

The playwrights af the period arc, of course, 
household namea, many of wnrid fame—Shakcs}>eare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Masainger, Tbonms H eywood, 
Ben Junson, Robert Daborne, Tarlcton, Kat Field 
hianston, Middlaton, Chapman, Dekkee, Webster and 
others. Michael Dravton, the poet and dramatist, 
was the founder of “ The AVhitefriaw ’* theatre. 

Among the talented aciors the most famous were 
Edward Alleyn (the future founder of l>ulwich Col¬ 
lege), the star actor of the Lord Admiral’s Company, 
selucted by the Cor])oratioQ to address King James 
on his virit to the City, Richard Burbage, William 
Shakespeare, John Heminges, W^illiam Kemp, Thomas 
Pope, G. Bryan, A. Phillips, Nat Field (originally one 
of “ the Children of tha Chaiiel,” afterwards “ the 
Children of the (Queen’s Revels,” said by Keysar to 
be “ the most expert aud skilful of actors in Eng¬ 
land ”), William Sl)'o, W. Ostcler (oripually one of 
the children of “ BUiWriars ”1 and Comlell. 

Of theao men of affairs, playwri^ta and actors, 
Henslowe, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
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singer and Alieyn lived on the Banksido at South¬ 
wark near the theatres, and doubtless all tpok part in 
the bctt»’r social life of the pariah; Honalowe and 
Alleyn were both Wardens of St. Saviour’s (now 
Southwark Cathedral); Shakcapeare's brother Ed¬ 
mond, Fletcher and Massinger are buried there. 

In the earlier days the tlieari'cs were private specu¬ 
lations, and the financial position of the actors was a 
precarious one. They received the pennies paid b^ 
the people in the pit and “ sent the hat round 
during the performance, sometimes stopping for this 
purjjosc at an exciting part ottbc play. 

The reccijjta from the audicne.e of the {zoUeries went 
to the proprietor of the theatre. Such an arrange¬ 
ment, liowever, was hound to end when theatres be¬ 
came penimnent institutions, and in the companies 
orpanced by Henslowe, Alleyn, Burbage, Shakespeare 
and others the principd actors were “ sharers/’ or, as 
we should say to-day, “ shareholders.” It is curious to 
note how fluid were the companies. They were 
always changing—dissolvTng, reorganising, merging 
one into another, or, more accoratdy speaking, some 
of' one company and some of another joining together 
under a new' apjiellation—that of The King, The 
Queen, or of some patron of influence at Co'urt; then 
perhaps reverting, and so on in endless mutations, 
all of which are given in clear detail in the book. 

The theatres their excitements outside those 
of . the drama. In 1598 the landlord of ” The 
Theatre,” taking advantage of a technical 1^1 slip, 
intended to appropriate the building winch but for 
this slip the occupying owners had the right to remove, 
but the Burbages and members of Shakespeare’s 
company were too sliarp for him, taking the law into 
tlietr own bands; and on the night of the 28th De¬ 
cember tiiey pulled down the buHding, carting away 
the material to build their new house, The &obe.” 
How they must have enjoyed themselves! 

In 1613 the first ” Globe” w%s burnt down during 
a pCTformonce of ShakcRpeBre’.s Henry Vlll., wlion 
the wadding of a discharged gun set fire to the thatched 
roof. 

In 1617 ” The Cockpit ” was wrecked internally by 
a mob of ’prentices almost os soon aa it was finished. 

In 1620 the first *‘ Fortune ” was burnt down. 

In 1649 ” The Cockpit ” and “ The Fortune ” were 
internally wrecked, and ” Salisbury Court ” was 
pulled down by soldiers. It was recoustructed, but 
m 1666 was Inirnt down in the Great Fire of London. 

In 1698 “ The Cockpit-in-Court ” was probably 
burnt down in the fire at the Palace. 

The City authorities were inimical to theatres as 
such, and they coostantiy harassed the proprietors in 
one ■way or another. When they had no authority of 
their own they used their influence with the Privy 
Council to stop plan's, succeeding in one case in per¬ 
manently suppreaang the theatre. In 1597 “The 
Swan ” was closed by the Privy Ckiuncil in conseiiuence 
of a play which gave olfijnce. In 1606, as a result of 


a play at “ The Second Blackfriats,” which offended 
the King of France and King James, the career of 
“ the Cliildren of the Cli.Hpel ” was torminateil. 

The jilague in London constantly interfered with 
the theatres, which were closed to prevent the spread 
of infection. Sometimes the coni]»anies went for 
provincial tours, but often great distress arose among 
actors and workmen. 

It has been mentioned that the tradition of the old 
coaching iuns was continued in the new theatres. 
“ The Theatre,” “ The Curtain,” The Ro«e,” “ The 
Swan,” “ The Globe,” “ The Fortune,” “ The Red 
Bull ” and ” The Ho|)e,” all had uncovered “ pits ” 
in the centre, and in many the stage was jincovcred, 
but the surrounding galleries were roofed in. The 
first “ Fortune ” was a square building oxterually, the 
others were all either polygonal or circular, and when 
“The Fortune” was burnt down it was rebuilt on a 
circular plan. 

Nearly all the new theatres were constructed of 
timber lathed and plastered, but “ The Swan ”*\vas 
of flint. They were large buildings. De Witts states 
that “ The Swan ” held “ in its seats ” 3,000 people. 

" The Uockpit-in-Court ”—the first Theatre Royal 
—was a Ktone or brick building on a square plan, 
octagonal inside. Inigo Jones’s original drawing Is 
in Worcester College Library, Oxfoxd. It is refined 
and masterly. The design of the back of the stage— 
the Proscenium—was inspired by that of Palladio's 
Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. 

The thcatoes in Blackfriars and \yiiitefTiar6, con¬ 
structed as haa been noted in the old monastic build¬ 
ings, were, of course, covered, and this led to an 
arrangement by which the “ covered ” theatres were 
used for winter perfonnancee and the Bankside “ open” 
theatres for summer ones by the sfime companiee; 
thus “ The Second Blackfriars ” woe the winter home 
and “ The Globe ” the summer house of Shakespeare’s 
company, under Burbage; and “ The Whitefriais ” 
held the same relatiun to “ The Swan ” under Hens¬ 
lowe. “ The Blackfriars ” thus occupied was so great 
a success that complaint was made by oflicials and 
inhabitants of the interference with traffic from “ such 
multitudes of coaches that sometimeB all the streets 
cannot contain tbern^ but they clog up Ludgate Hill 
also,” and the Corporation vainly tried to clo«e the 
theatre, but the King came to the rescue of the 
company. 

The whole subject is a fascinating one, but the 
limits of a review do not permit of further detail. It 
may therefore be appropriate to conclude with a 
reference to the passing of the great actors who con¬ 
tributed to the glory of the jieriod. Pope died in 
1603, A.. Philiipe in 1605, W. Slye 1608, Ostelcr in 
1614, Shakespeare bad lefit the stage before 1614 and 
died in 1616,11. Burbage died in 1619, Heminges out¬ 
lived them all except Field, and in 1623 Heminges 
and CondeLl collected and published Shakespeare’s 
plays; Condell died in 1627, Heminges in 1^0, K. 
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Field in 1632. Edward Alleyn retired irom the atago 
probably before 1610, and died in 1626. 

Edwin T. Halt. [F.]. 


CO-OPERATION OF ARCHlTEfJTURE 
AND BUILDING. 

I HAVE read with more interest than satisfaction the 
disonasion on co-operation in building works in 
the February issue of tlie Institute Journal, in 
which there seems to have been a consensus of opinion 
that, in consequence of the war and the legislation 
resulting from it, our profesaon, as a whole, is not 
only seriously affected, but is in danger of being 
blotted out of existence, unless indeed some drastic 
change is made in the constitution of the Institute. 
The socialistic scheme formulated by Mr. Lanchester 
is, I fear, too visionary for general 'application, for it 
could certainly be adopted in only a very few offices. 
The suggestion of Professor Beresford Fite, that 
architecture and operative building should be united 
and practised under one management, seems much 
more to the purpose we all have in view, viz., the ad¬ 
vancement of architecture, the improvement of build¬ 
ing construction, and the protection of the public 
in all matters relating to the building arts and crafts. 
But even the Professor stopped short of promul^ting 
A scheme for uniUng them. I therefore crave indul¬ 
gence for the ^mission in the Journal of a few more 
wo^ds on the subject. 

The mere suggestion of unity in the arts and crafts 
of building carries the mind back to the old Masons’. 
Guilds of medieeval days, where they did practise ar¬ 
chitecture and operative building as a single business 
or profession, a unity that developed and constructed 
the finest architecture the world has ever known. I 
do not hc^tate to reassert this fact,for the evidence in 
its favour is so strong that I feel none but those with 
prejudiced minds will in those later days ventiue to 
dispute it. Is it not, therefore, jmssible to reorganise 
onr profesdonal Institute on the basis of those old 
Guilds ? 

I do not suggest the adoption of their system in its 
entirety, for so many changes have taken plaoe*in the 
ixandicrafts of building since the Middle Ages—-such as 
improvements in the manual tools of the trades; the 
introduction of machine tools; and the application of 
steam, gaa, elecl^ricity, etc., as driving power to those 
tools—as well as the inventions of manufactured 
building materials which now take, the place of 
natiural unalUed wood and stone' of former days, 
together with many other developments in the build¬ 
ing trades. We at once realise, the importanne of 
taking those changes into consideration in devising a 
scheme for improving the building arts and crafts. 

But of all the changes that have taken place during 
the last century none has been greater than the 
evolution of the sciences, for whether in <^nwnerco or 


in manufactures, in agriculture or in war, science has 
become a iirel principle of their development, and so 
in like manuor science must exercise considerable in¬ 
fluence in any future advancement of the arts and 
crafts of our profo^on ; we must indeed devise some 
means by which art in architecture and tbc science 
of the building crafts can be united in such a manner 
that each will help the otlier to develop and progress. 

To achieve that object it is necessary to provide 
special instruction for those who are to practise our 
profession in tho future—and J conceive that the very 
foundation of the knowledge to be im])aTted must be 
based on a sound perception of tbe natural laws of the 
universe, such as air, light, heat., electricity, etc., tbe 
elements of which should be taught in every elemen¬ 
tary school; but the application of those laws to good 
building could, I am persuaded, be best taught at a 
technic^ college, with schooLooms and workshops 
specially arranged and equipped for the purpose at¬ 
tached thereto. But the students should lx; not only 
trained in the college schools and workshops ; they 
should at the same time be provided with tho oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing boilding construction in the actual 
course of e.xecution, so as to fit them as architects and 
masters to design and superintend tho erection of 
buildings in their future career. 

I therefore suggest that, in addition to the college 
schools and worl^hops, there should be a builders’ 
yard, tither within the college precincts or imme¬ 
diately adjacent thereto, with joume)Tnen’B work¬ 
shops, foremen’s offices, storerooms, etc., sarrounding 
it, and a timber and stone yard in the centre, in which 
to carry on a local building trade, and as time passed 
on and business increased that branch building busi¬ 
nesses should be established in other parts of the 
country where it may l>e thought desirable and as 
good prospects of success presented themselves, just 
as a few large builders do at. the present time and as 
they were by the old Masons’ Guilds in the past. 

1 suggest that the governing body of the present 
Royal Institute, with such assistance as they may 
deem it desirable to obtain, should orgaaiso and 
establish a new Institute to meet the nec^s uf these 
modern days; and though I venture to promulgate a 
scheme which 1 believe would effect that object, I do 
it with all deference to their better judgment. 

The projKJsed new Institute might be designated 
** Tbe llo;^al Institute of Builder Architects,” and 1 
suggest thatits headquarters should be, not in Loudon, 
nor in any large town, but in or near a provincial town 
of moderate size, where land could be acquired and 
buildings erected more cheaply, where the cost of 
living and other needs of the students and workmen 
wonld be less than in large towiw of the Empire, 
and—^u’hat is more important still—whoro the stu¬ 
dents and workmen would be freer from the tempta¬ 
tions to evil and the serious consequences arising from 
it, which seem inseparable from large coumiUJiitics. 

The business of this new Institute would l>c of a 
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<>omprel]emivo character, but afi tl )0 \rhoIo affairs of lustitute Council, aud each Committee would, of 
the proaent R.I.B.A. are managed by the Council, so course, elect its own chairman; but all their busduess 
also could the whole affaire of this Royal Institute of transactions, and all other matters relating to the 
Builder Architects he managed by a Council, assisted, Institute, would be subject to the approvd of the 


as they would be, by tbe various Committees elected 
to preside over and manage the respective depart* 
ments of the institution; and provided likewise that 
each member of the Council and Committees possessed 
the requisite quolificatioiis for tbe duties they would 
be required to perform. Those qualifications would 
probably be made dependent on toe degrees taken by 
the members in tbe students’ curriculum of the Insti¬ 
tute, which degrees I will, by way of illustration, 
define as follows:— 

ilfas/«r; A subscribing member who has graduated 
in tbe finer arte of architecture and in the four arts of 
operative building into which the students’ curricu¬ 
lum may be divid^. 

F^low: A subscribing member who has graduated 
in the finer arte of architecture and in Uuree of the 
operative arts of the building crafts. 

Associate.* A subscribing member who bos gra¬ 
duated in the four operative arte of building, bat no/ 
in the finer arte of architecture. 

GraduaU: Must have passed a preliminary exami¬ 
nation in general education, including the natural 
laws of tbe universe, before admission to college, and 
after admission mu.'^t bo articled and jtay a prenuum. 

Induttrial: A non-subscribing artisan or labourer 
in tbe Institute employ, whoee qualification for em¬ 
ployment might bh {after a probationer}' term) a certi¬ 
ficate of good ebar^ter and of his fitness and ability 
to execute tbe kind of work on which he seeks to be 
employed, which certificate, however, should be can¬ 
celled and given up if ho leaves tho Institute employ¬ 
ment within three years from the time of his engage¬ 
ment. His inducement to seek employment under 
the Institute might be preferentiai engagement over 
•other workmen, and, after a probationary term, the 
pifrSega oi using the initials I.R.T.B.A. after bis name. 

Subscribing members only should be entitled to 
vote on matters affecting the Institute and its busi¬ 
ness generally. 

I snggest that only “ Masters’* of Uie Order should be 
eligible for the appointments of managers of building 
eetabliahmente at either the headquarters or at the 
branch establiabmente, nor should any meniber be 
entitled to design an important building for execu¬ 
tion without the sanction of the Council 
K. To oaciy tbe scheme a step furtlier, I suggest that 
subscribing members should be invited to assemble 
at the Institute periodically—say every six months 
or, at any rate, at iuter^'a{s not exceeding one year—to 
eleetthePresidentand Council: to discuss the general 
business of the Order; to receive reports from the 
mauagers of the branch es^biishmeiite: end, in fact, 
to transact any other business on which the members 
were entitled to vote. 

The members of the respective Committees of De¬ 
partments should be selected aud appointed by the 


Couiwil, whose decisions should be final and binding 
on all parties concerned. 

Th^c is just one more point to refer to, and that 
is tbe degree of the titles of the members of the 
present R.I.B.A., to which I may point out that, to 
avoid injustice or dissatisfaction, tbeir titlea might 
be transferred to the new Institute, subject, of course, 
to those members continuing to pay their annual 
subscription thereto. For instance, Past-Presidents 
may be designated Grand Masters, Members of the 
Council Masters, Fellows could still be Fellows, and 
Associates remain Associates—all of them of tho new 
Institute. 

If such a scheme as above outlined were adopted 
I am persuaded it would not only re-^ablish our 
profession on a sound and honourable basis, but it 
would be the means, in a comparatively short time, of 
developing an architecture that would surpass in 
artistic beauty that of the Middle Ages, and although 
there might be some prejudices against it to contend 
'with in its early stages (for there always are prejudices 
against new ioveutions, however good they may be), 
the superiority of its architecture design, and the 
higher quality of the building work of th^Ls Institute 
over that of the ordinary builder would soon be 
recognised, and the architects and builders of the new 
Institute would be sought for and engaged to design 
and erect the most important public and private 
buildings throughout the country. 

W. Watkins, sin. [F.). 

Linfotn. 


REPAIRING ST. PAUL’S. 

Tk£ following extracts from a signed article by Mr. 
C. E. Sayer [if.] which appeared under the above bead¬ 
ing in Th* Manchesler Guardian of 26th February are 
of interest in connection with Mr. Mervyn Macartney’s 
Paper read at the Ins^tute in November 1907. After 
a short histoilcalintroduction tbe article continues : 

In 1753 Flytcroft, Sfirveyor to tiie Fabric, reported, 
attributing the settlements to the rubble core of the 
piers and walla, and this, the earliest extant report, has 
been confirmed by recent discoveries. Things grew 
woree, and pieces of stone fell from time to time into 
the church, and in 1781 Mylne, then surveyor, was en¬ 
trusted v*ith the repairs, and the building was dosed 
for eigliteen months. Unfortunately, Mylne pro¬ 
ceeded to conceal rather than to make good the 
defects. He cut away the faces of the broken stones 
and covered them with a veneer two to four inches 
thick held in place by iron dowels or pins, which in 
coarse of time have been destroyed by rust, leaving the 
veneer hanging precariously to the other masonry, 
whilst no additional support was given to the structure 
except by some solid work in the crypt. 
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it is nocessuiy to bear iu mind that, in spite of its 
Qaeaic dress, the building ie essentially Gothic in its 
construction, with flying buttressce, and massive 
walls depending cluefly on their weiglit for stab.Iity, 
and that the scieutific novelties introduced by \\'ren 
were almost entirely confined to the dome, wliich is a 
wonderful example of engineering skill. In the main 
he had to depend on traditional methods and ma¬ 
terials. Masonry is the most conservative of crafts, 
and Wren’s masons wore all trained in the Gotliic tra¬ 
dition, which by the use of small stones and thick 
joints seems to have aimed at, and certainly attained, 
great flexibility in buildings. It was the attempt to 
graft on to this method the large facing stones and 
thin joints of the Classic manner that the cause of 
the trouble. 

The facing of Portland stone with joints ^inch thick 
has behind it a core of small rubble of Kentish rag, 
chalk, and five or six other kinds of stone, probably 
taken from the ruins of tlie old Cathedral, set with very 
thick joints of rather inferior mortar. It is evident 
that when the weight of nearly 5,000 tons on each pier 
was applied the mortar, being the softest part of the 
structiue, would be compressed, and the core with 
four or five thick joints to one thin one of the facing 
w'ould settle most, thus throwing an enormous strain 
on the Portland stone. Tliis splcnrlid stone stood the 
strain on the whole in a marvellous manner, but many 
stones ware crushed and shivered, and the loud reports 
and falling pieces which would result must have been 
very alarming. These facts are quite enough to ao^ 
count for the subsidences which have taken pace, and 
there seems to be no evidence of any failure of the 
foundations. Under these circumstancee the archi¬ 
tect to the Dean and Chapter advised a thorough 
repaijr, beginning witli the worst pier—that of the 
west side of the south transept arch. 

During the last three years all the broken stones of 
tins pier have been entirely cut away and replaced by 
carefully selected Portlard stoue, and the core has 
been consolidated as far as possible by grouting. 
The work has now reached the springing of the great 
arches, some of the lower stones of wldch it will bo 
necessary to replace, and then the first stage will^be 
oumplete. 

The work has been mneh more extensive and costly 
than was expected, and must have given many 
anxious hours to those responsible; itis altogether an 
admirable job, and refiects great credit on ail con- 
oemed. As an instance of the thoroughness with 
which the problem has been treated it may be men¬ 
tioned that at every critical point where any fresh 
movement in the building would be likely to show 
{scientifically constructed gun-metal tell-tales, capable 
of bung gauged and Levelled to one-thousandth part of 
an inch, have been fixed, lliese are most carefully 
tested every week, and it is satisfactory to know that 
no measurable movement has been registered any¬ 
where during the three years they have been in nse. 


(;0RnKSiM.)N])K.M'K. 

American Timbers. 

To tfte lidilor, Joursai- 

Dear Sir, —I have read with ink‘re.<it the article in 
your January ajid fnlloMiiig edition by Mr. Jolm R. 
Walker, United State.s Trade CammiK.simw^r, and the. 
remarks made by inomliers of your Institute It ia 
certainly of the utmost importance to bring bt-foru 
architects, engineers, and other u.sers of timber, 
complete information regarding the future of hupplii-s, 
and especially those from our Allies and our Coio.iioa. 
American supplies deservo the most careful attention. 
The proposal to have samples shown and information 
published rcgardiitg all available Americau timlx'ni is 
undoubtedly a go^ one, and in this connection it 
would be poariblf fur me to assist, as I think I Hiioidd 
b« able to pmUucR >*p»«rinvms «f suflicient diraensjonjs 
and all the nooosiMiry infonnal iou to mutblu enquirers 
to satisfy theinselvi*« regarding the qnaliliw of the 
various timbers and tho sizes in which they arc to Iw 
obtained. It is certain tliat the demand after thi- 
war will be so general and on .such a large scale, and 
the cost of transport still so heavy, that it will bmimo 
necessary for us to accustom ourselves to entirely new 
conditions. 

Mr. Walker has speculated upon the causes which 
in the past, xmder pre-war conditions, have resulted in- 
the very limited usee of American supplies. He ad¬ 
vances as his prominent reasons 

(1) The manufacture and specifications which have 
been ctistomary for the American lumbermen to pro- 
Wdc—^that is, the lengths, widths, and especially the 
thickiueses. 

(2) That the diflofent varieties ate not sufficiently 
well known to tliose who have the ordering of material. 

(3) That tho thicknesses are bare or, as it is some¬ 
times calk'd, “shy.” 

In le^rd to (1). It is truo excoprin'g as rcgArd.s 
Oregon rino or Douglas Fir {PseudoUtu^n Douiflasii) 
tliat the American specifications cuitomarily provided 
arc very different from those which are ordinarily Ubcd 
in this country. In timlwring work the joists, rafters, 
etc., for any large building necessitate tho supply of 
pet^ps thousands of pieces all of one or two lun^hs, 
or in any case only a few variable lengths ; and one or 
two widths, or in any case only a few widths. The 
American custom of sawing random widths is, and 
still will remain, a disadvantage so far as most of the 
varieties of American timber arc conevtned. Supplies 
of Oregon Pine have generally been obtAir.ablc iu 
sufficient quantities of any lengths and widths which 
might be roquired, and cannot lx* included in the same 
categor}*. It does not seem pussiblu that the regula¬ 
tion specifirations adopted by Antoricandambermeu, 
which run from 4 to 10 feet and in random widths of 
from 4 inches to IS luches, including all wldths-^i.e., 
increase of an eiuhtb of an inch at atime—can ever!)« 
very conveniently used in the United Kingdom build- 
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iQg trade. The question is, whether it will be possible 
to persuade Amciican lumbermen to adopt specifica¬ 
tions which would be more suitable for our require* 
ments. These disadvantages, however, aro only 
partial. To realise the fundamental di&zeuces b^ 
tween American uses and our own, mote than one 
visit to America and a study of their conditions ate 
necessary. For a number of years we have been 
accustomed to use solid timber in solid work; built up 
work and the adoprion of other material for strength, 
with the use of timber as a decorative article—or aj 
Americans term it “ trim ”—^has only been adopted hero 
during the last few jream. The cHmatio conmtions in 
America are quite diScient from -those here. The 
extreme and variable dry and humia heat which is 
experienced there, and the extraordinary sudden 
variations of both, are conditions unknown in this 
country. Similarly, the continuous trying damp 
atmosphere of this country is unknown in America, 
and the result is that built up wood work iiKthe United 
Kingdom has not on the whole been a success; and 
undoubtedly the use of sobd woods as adopted here 
has not beou successful in America. As illustfatiug 
this, works of art in furniture, in Sheraton or Adam 
style, which have remained in pcrfecriy sound con* 
dition in this country for perhaps 150 years or more, 
when erqtorted to America have fallen to pieces and 
.the veneer and solid work separated. On the other 
hand, the ply construction made use of in America 
for fumiture, trimming, pianos, etc., is found to be 
unreliable and not to stand well in thU damp climate. 

In regard to (2). I think the different varieties and 
qualities of^timbers available from America arc oer- 
tmniy very ^trerally known. The use of Oregon Pine 
(Douglas F^r), which in other respects provides ample 
quantities in suitable speoificalaona, has been very 
much restricted, notwithstaiuling the fact that it is 

f metally more free from knots and sap than Baltic 
ir, because'it has never beeri considered, and pro- 
bablyis not so durable, and on account of the fact that 
was mentioned by one of the gentlemen at the Meet- 
iugf the grain will rise after preparatioir, resulting in a 
rid^y aurfaoe which shows even under paint or var¬ 
nish. For many years past Louisiana (^tess {Tcuuh 
dium distickium) has been in request by a few who 
value the extraordinary qualities of durability which 
this wood possesses, but supplies have been difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantities and of sufficient dimen- 
tuoQK, and generally the much higher cost has decided 
the question iu favouf of Baltic Fir. 

In regard to (S). I do not think Hr. Walker is 
correct in impression that the American thick* 
uosses are bare or shy,” as he lia.s explained. At any 
rate no complainte have been made on this account, 
and on the whole the thicknesses to which American 
timber is cut are quite as stout as the same thioknesscis 
obtained from other countries. 

It will therefore be 86en tliat we must look fur other 
causes to explain the limiU'd u»e to which Anmrican 
timbers have been put in the United Kingdom for 


building purposes referred to by Mr. Walker, and 
there is no doubt that the one feature which lias 
entirely ruled the situation has been the questaon of 
cost. Unlimited supplies have been available from 
the Balrio and elsew^re which could be put on the 
market at a cost with which the American has been 
unable to compete; even Oregon Pine, which has been 
provided generally at prices which have beeu'hardly 
sufficient to encourage the trade, has to bo inchtded in 
the same category. Radical changes are now Hlmly 
to occur, and it may confidently be e^qieoted in t^ 
future that American supplies can be provided on a 
more equal footing as regards cost. 

All business and profesrional men who are interested 
in the uses of wood should do everything possible to 
cultivate and encourage American trade, and it would 
afford me pleasure to ^ allowed to assist in any direc¬ 
tion in wmcb my services would be helpful.—^Yours 
faithfully, 

Alexander Howard. 

36 B.O.S. 


Mr. Henderson’s "Byzantine Splendour." 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —^The Institute is to be congratulated on having 
acquired thi loan of Mr. Arthur E. Hendexson’s 
latest and greatest scholarly pmnting. I was re¬ 
studying it a few days ago and found fi^h interests in 
the aubjecte, which are certainly based on known 
examphs re-designed to suit his general scheme. 
By this means he has avoided making it a museum of 
architectural examples with no relation to each other. 

Take the great white .column—one. can see a 
pillar from the Hellenic Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
with its carved lowest drum and sculptured plinth, 
but it only forms a glorified part of the picturesque 
little group of columns at the south-west angle of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and the twist given to the flutings 
must come from those delicate columns in the fa9a4]e 
of San Lorenzo in Rome. In his main capital, which 
is of basket form, on its face, instead of the general 
fieur-de-lia, Mr. Henderson has placed a most delight¬ 
ful human butterfly, reminisceiit of WedgWood ware. 
HU handling of the colour is also good, all leading up 
to the grand and noble dome. The grouping of his 
brilliantlv coloured figures as a base to hU columns 
and piers U masterly, and the continuity of the colours 
might almost be compared to the roots of a forest. 

A picture such as this requires a much lopger time 
to studv and memorise than any chapter in a history 
book. It is such a picture as tlm Chinese delight in (a 
letter 1 have seen from a business man in Cliina states : 

" I have seen native connoisseura seated before pic¬ 
tures, on the fascination of wliich they have feasted 
for hours on end ”). It would be a great kindness if 
Mr. Henderson would write a ftdl description of the 
work stating the subjects he has utili^ and his 
artistic alterations. 

\ 
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I would ask all who have not seen this painting, 
which has previomly been on exhibition at the Gal¬ 
leries of the Royal Moiety of British Artistu, to go to 
the Institute and study it well. I know of no other 
picture like it; although it is somewhat lacking in the 
usual pictoriid obscurity and rendering, a^ the 
figures are rather sculpturesque, it is nevertheless 
worthy to bo placed in a gallery where the public 
might bo taught something about tlio beauties of 
architecture. 

Our picture galleries are lamentably deficient in 
good paintings of great architectural subjects. I do not 
refer to pictorial or exact rendering of existing ex¬ 
amples, bnt to such imaginings as Claude and Turner 
excelled in, in chiaroscuro. Our modern artists such 
as Leighton and Alma Tadcma had no professsioual 
architectural training; their rendering of the classic 
Greek is magnificent, yet neither evei; attempted such 
an appaliin^y difficult task as Hi. Henderson im¬ 
posed upon himself, and at best their architecture was 
only used as a background to theii splendid painting 
of human figure. 

It would be a lamentable loss to both the archi¬ 
tectural world and picture lovers if this work were to 
fall into the possession of a private individual, and 1 
would suggest that the right place is at the Tate 
Gallery or the City Guildhall Art Gallery. 

Yours faithfully, 

EsNSST L. HAMrSHIRB[A.]. 


LEGAL. 

The Model Bye-laws and the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act 1907, Section 23. 

On the 3rd Hay the Comt of Appeal (Lord Justice 
Pickford, Lord Justice Warrington, and Lord Justioo 
Scrutton) delivned considered judgments distuissiiig with 
costa an appeal from the de^on of )lr. Justice 
Boilbaohe in the case of Tht Governors of Repton School 
V. Septan Steral District Cottneil The case arose out of 
building alterations, including on addition to the bouse of 
a projection three stories b%h, with a room on each floor, in 
one of the School boarding-booseg (Mr. W. A. Forsytli 
[F.], architect). The action raised questions whether one 
ol the Local Government Board Model Bye-laws was Tolid, 
and Mr. JosUco Bailhache held that it hod become un¬ 
workable and was void. The facts of the case and Mr. 
Jnstice Baalbache’s judgment are reported in the JouBirax. 
for November, 1917, pp. 14-15, and os the decision was 
upheld for the same reasons, it is onneccesary to go over the 
ground agsdn and report the proceedings in the Court of 
Appeal. These are fully recorded in The Times for the 
4th Afay, and in Builder of the lOth. AsLordJdstice 
Kokfoiri says in bis judgment, the case is important 
because it aSects a great number of bye-laws tbrwghout 
the coontzy. The bye-law in question was Ko. 12 of the 
Model Bye-laws [Joitbkal, Nov. 16, p. 14], and seelngtbat 
Seotion 23 (d) of the Publk Health Acts Amendment Aot, 
1907, has so greatly extended the definition of a new build¬ 
ing, the Court held that the Bye-law as applied to air space 
at the rear of the additions proposed to this building was 
so tmreasoQable as to be invalid. 


CHRUiMCLE. 

Building alter the War. 

The Council of the Institute having been invited by 
the Building Materials Supply Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstniotion to apiioint rejmssentatives to express 
the views of the Institute on questions contained in a 
reference to the Committee respecting tbo supply of 
materials, &c., after the war, the President, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice-Presideat, and Mr. John W. himpson. 
Past Vioe-Pteeideot, were appointed. The reprosentatives 
wore requested to fvirnish tbe Committee in advance with 
a pr^is of tbe evidence proposed to bo submittad, and this 
was done in tbe following letter addressed to the ^crotary 
of the Committee: 

Ith May 1918. 

Snt,—With reference to your letter of tbe 16th March 
addressed to tbo Scorotaiy, ^ 

We beg to inform you that we have been appointed by 
the Council of the Royal Institulo of British Architects 
to represent to your Committee thfiir viewa os to clauses 
3 and 4 of the Rofereuce from tbe Ministry of Kocou- 
struction. In aooordonce, tboreforc, with your request, 
we have now the honour to append a summary of the 
views we are iustruoted to entrust to your Committee 
upon tbe subjects covered by the clauses referred to. 

For greater oleomess we have sub-divided the para¬ 
graphs of tbe Reforeivoe under as follows: 

Paragraph 3: 

(A) ** In the event of the supply of material <xt labour 
being insufficient to f^fll the total building 
demand,” 

(B) “ to consider tbe principles and method by which 
the priority of various olaima should be settled ” ; 

(C) ” and to report what steps are nocemary to ensure 
that tbe manufacture of the materials, so far as 
they ore at present inadequate, shall be extended 
in time to oeouie sufficient quantitieo for use when 
required on the oeasation of hoetilitiee ” ; 

(D) ” to rocommeud what steps should be token 
during tbe war to iaoUitato a prompt oommence- 
ment of building work at that time.” 

PoraprajA 4: 

(£) ” Generally, to consider and report upon any con¬ 
ditions afieoting the budding trades which tend to 
cause unduly high prices ”; 

(F) ** and to nu^e recommendations in regard to any 
measure of control which it may be desirable to 
exercise over tbo purohaso, production, trajssport, 
or distribution of material’* 

ScMMany or Vuws to be suBsorrED. 

Paragraph 8: 

(A) In view of tbo long period during whioh building 
operations other than those directed to the furtherance 
of war have been practically suspended, the dislocation 

manufaotures and shipping, and the shortage of labour, 
we think it may be assumed as oertain that the supply of 
materials will be insnfficieat to meet all.demands at the 
termination of the war. 

(B) One claim only should he oonsidered as entitled to 
priority—viz., that of works to be executed by, or on 
behalf of, the Govemmeat for immediately ur^t 
national needs. AJl other olahns should be regarded as 
equM: in other words, maricets should be left free and 
unfethmsd by resiriotionB, so that produotioo may be 
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stimulated to its utmost^ and priooe thereby reduced to a 
nonnol level at the earliest possible mocoeat. 

(C) Au increased output o£ material during the war 
depends almost wholly upon the amount cd labour avail* 
able ior the purpose. To deal with this question would 
involve consideration of the relative allocation of man* 
power to military and civil necessities ; and it docs not 
appear to us that wo can usefully offer suggestions upon 
such a matter. 

(D) For the purpose of the urgent Goveinment works 
referred to under heading (B), we recommend that 
material should be accumulate and seourod in advance, 
by immediate purchase of available stocks, by such ear* 
m«Lrkin£ as may be practicable both' at home and abroad, 
and by expediting present production so far as that may 
be done without affecting the conduct of the war. 

Por all other purposes the building trade should be 
onoouraged to prooeed with the organisation on a secure 
basis of the immense future operations which it will bo 
called upon to undertake. To this end an authoritative 
assuranoe should be given at once that the control of 
Government departments, whether as r^ards the supply 
of T QntjMKiJ or the erection of buildings, will oease at the 
tsRuinat^on of hostilities. Without such an assuranoe 
all the plan* of private enterprise can be but tentative 
and uncertain. It is necessary that security should be 
assured for thmr projoote before these can be usefully 
formulated. 


Paroffrapk 4 : 

(E) Tbio chief canse of unduly high prioee is the present 
system of payment for time occupied insteakd of for 
results obt^n^ This system teo^ both to restrict 
ontpnt and to dimintsh the purchasing value of wages 
paid. There should be no limit to the income of a work¬ 
man except that of his capacity to earn it. 

(F) We behove that the abolition of control is the true, 
and <miy sound, method whereby markets in material 
and the bxiilding industry genersily can be restored to 
healthy oonditioDa. We cndoise the opinion of Lord 
Inchoapo (Times, 22Dd AptQ Iset), that “ the less Govern¬ 
ment ofSoials or qussi-Govenunsnt offioials are permitted 
to interfere with trade the better will it be ior the oountiy 
and for its financial stability. . . . There is an idea in 
soma quartois that the Govemmeint, through offioials, 
could with advantage to the oommunily cany on the 
business of the oountry. No more fatal error oould be 
oonoetved. No groatar delusion ever took posaession ol 
the human mind.” 

“ The day of peace,” writoa one of the groat London 
building contractors, ” should also be the day of liberation 
for British industry from the fetters to which it has 
patriotically submitted during the time of national 
danger.” We entirely agree, 

and have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Hbnrt T. IUbs, Prmdeni Ji.I3.A. 

Paul Watbrbousb. Ftce-Prestdenl BJ^.A. 
JoHJf W. Sdcpson, Paal Vica-Pretidoa BJ.S.A. 


The Annual General Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting was duly held on Monday, 
6tb May, theproiidant, Mr. Henry T. Hare, presiding. The 
Report having been fornially presented, the President 
moved,its adoption, and the Hon. Seoretary, Mr. £. GKiy 
Dawber, seooni^ the motion. 


Ur. Wm. WoonwAsn [7.] recalled that this was the 
twonty-eeuond annivenan* of bis passing in review the 
Report of the Council. Last year ne had expressed the 
hope that when the next annivenary arrived peace would 
have been restored. Peace, however, was not with us yet. 
He believed—and was sure he was expressing the views of 
the nation—that when peace was pt^aimed it would bo 
peace upon our terms, aud that we should have under our 
heels the vilest reptiles that bad ever been permitted to 
encumber the earth. The Institute’s normal losses by 
death during the past year numbered twenty-nine. They 
all regretted the loss of these members; but there were two 
or time among them who hod spocial claims upon their 
remembranoe. Howard Cbatfeild Clarke was an architect 
and surveyor about whom they could say that, whether 
they wem with him or atralnst him in actiona-at*iaw, they 
knew that in him they had all that was best and fair in 
p^casional etiquette and ability. Then there was Gerald 
Horsley—a more good-natured, a more gcoeroua-hearted 
or more thorough Ruglith gentleman they could never hope 
to meeti Waiter Spiers and Francis Bond were also losses 
which they would never cease to deplore. They had, too, 
on that occasion to express their d^ply sorrowing regret 
at the further heavy Uat of membecs fallen in tme war. 
That a total of 1,248 members of the Institute should have 
joined the Foroea was, he thought, highly creditable to the 
profession. Some of them, he was happy to find, were 
mentioned in the Report for oonsi^oaoua bravery and 
distinguished service in the field. Many members bad 
suffer^ the lost of nlatives near and dear to them. To 
these we extended our deepest sympathy io their bereave' 
menk Everyone would agree that the Royal Gold Medal 
had been most worthily awarded this year to Mr. Ernest 
Newton, their PasUFresident. As regarded the Informal 
Conferences, he had read the reports of these, and might 
express the fervent hope that something would come of 
them ; but be was inclined to doubt it. Mother reference 
in the Report was 1b the bousing of the workiog classes 
and the GovenlmeDt boiising schemes. In bis opinion 
much of what bad been said antb regard to this matter and 
. with regard to town planning was premature. One should 
provide for the future, but no one kmw what tlmoonditioni 
would be at the end of the war, when men women now 
engaged in work connected wl^ the war had to seek other 
oooupations. ProbaUy thousands would never return to 
their pre-war avocations. The idea, therefore, of the 
Government providing money for houses for the working 
classes without knowing what would be their wants wa8 
altogether premature. It might be that nothing like 
the number of houses would be required that the Govern, 
meat thought, and ther^ore nothing like the amount of 
money wmeh the Government proposed to aUooate to 
these works would be wanted. To nis mind, snob sums 
ought never to Im allocated for this purpose, and for the 
reason that the money would ultimately coma out of the 
pookata of those who paid heavy taxes for the provision 
of dwellings for those who ought to, but did not, psy taxes. 
He was pleased to see on page 126 that arobitoots had been 
appointed to positions in various Departments of the 
Government. He did not know any of these gentlomen, 
bnt bearing in mind the mltUons of money which bad been 
squandered by the present Government he hoped they 
were being properly paid for their serrioes. As regards 
the NaUonal War Museum he was pleased to find that the 
Council had recommended an open competition for the 
building. That was the right thing to do. Bnt his own 
penenal view was that it was on altogether wrong idea to 
spend millions of money to commemorate the horrors of the 
most hellish war that nad ever been perpetrated through¬ 
out tile history of ths world. If anything of the Idnd was 
desired there was the United Service Institution in White¬ 
hall, the.adjoncta of the Tower of London, and Sontb 
Slensington, to house the Various things required for the 
Museum. ToueUng finaneo, the figures showed that In 
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1013 then was a surplus of iacome over expenditun of 
£1,302. and that, notwitllstondin^ the war, they had in 
1918 £241 surplus of inoomo over expenditure!. That 
surplus was very satisfactory and was no doubt largely due 
to the efforts of the Staff to keep down all that they possibly 
could in tho way of cxpendititre. Coming to the Koporte 
of the Standing Committees, in ihc Art Committee’s 
Report there was a referenoe to the Church of St Olare’s, 
Southwark, to which ho would like to refer. The Institute 
had. in days cone by. intervened many times for the 
preservation of structarcs of interest to'lovers of arohi* 
teoture and arohaologr. St. Olave’s Church was. hn 
hoped. B building wliioh would be preserved. Standing 
a|ion London Rrid^ and looking across the riverorve could 
see what was, to bis mind, a very beautiful square tower 
wedged in between largo blocks of warehouses. That was 
tho tower of the Church of St. Olavo's. Towards tho 
river was the burial ground with aomo tombstones, and a 
wall which, at the present moment, intervened between 
tho view of the Thames and the burial ground. Tho 
removni of that wall and the taking in of tho landing stage 
would provide an cxcollont open space, which was greatly 
wanted in that particular locality. He trusted that the 
efforts which tho Institute had made in trying to preserve 
St. Olavc's would be suoce.'uiful aud that we s^uld see not 
only the church preserved, but the open apace in front 
taken down to the river, where people in that loc^ity would 
be able to enjoy, for many years to come, a pleasant view 
of the river and oomfortablo seating accommodation. The 
librarian's Report was satisfactory. It showed that S.032 
readers attended the library this year, as against 2.21{) 
last. Bearing in mind the present position of affairs those 
figures were very commendable to those who were carrying 
on their studies. They would all ame that Mr. Dircls 
was entitled to their beat thanks for his indefatigable 
attention tp those who took advantage of their magnifioent 
Library. The Report of the Arehitecte* War Committee 
showed that the Reorganisation Committee bad mapped 
out for themselves a programme which would meet vrith 
the cononirenoe of every member of the Institute and of 
the profesfflon. If this Committee would prosecute their 
excellent intentions they win earn the gratitude of all, and 
not least of oar brave yonng fellows who are fighting in 
Er&nco and Flanders and the various other battle-fronts. 
Finally be would refer to a very important matter. In that 
room, on January 7th last, the Institute passed the 
following resolution: “ That In view of the important 
iatereats involved, this Institnte should, in conjunction 
with other bodies, take steps to represent*40 the Oovem- 
ment the serious objections to the oontinnanee, after tiio 
declaration of peace, of the present war reetriotions on 
building.” That resolution was practically unaninioasly 
passed on January 7th. yet it was only on April Srd that a 
letter was addroesed from the Institute eommuidcaUng 
that resolution to the Prime Minister. He would like to 
ask wbjr that long interval was allowed to el apse beforo the 
resolution was sent. It was reported in tho JonnWAL that 
a forma! acknowledgment bod been received. That sort 
of communication was always followed by an acknowledg¬ 
ment, and, so far as his experience went with His Majesto'a 
Government, that was all they were likely to receive. Hfa 
view was that if the Institute did not press to its full extent 
this resolution before the Government they would wake np 
one morning and find a new Government Department, with 
something like thrue or four thousand offidsls, whose 
business it was to tell them what buildings they might, and 
what buildings they might not» erect after the war. He 
hoped that tl^ Government would be pressed for a definite 
remy to this important resolution. 

In oonolosioa, referring to the work of the Standing 
Oommittees, Mr. Woodward said t Many of us have servea 
OB Committees, and'those who have done so will agree with 
me what on enormous amount of time and trouble have 
been devoted to the sernce of this Institute. And although 


I am only on one Committer now, the Praotiee Com- 
mittre. and, being on that- Committee, am exduding it 
from tbeeommend^ation I ask the ipecting tnpaee-^tbougb 
if I were not on that Committee I would a^k tho meeting to 
include it in the commendaHon—I do ?ay, and T do not 
tliJnk wo have ever noted it before, at all cvenU at these 
annual meetings, that the thanks of the Institute and of 
the profession arc due to our President, (o tho Couneil, and 
to thnso who have been sci-ving on various Committees. 
And I sincerely hope that the day is not far distant 
when we shall have l^k with us Hr. MacAHster and those 
other member* of the Staff who are away from os to.day, 
and that the Institute this time next year will be able to 
meet with peace before us, with no overdraft at the bank, 
with an occclerafed number of raembera. and our dear 
young fellows back with us. whom wo shall acclaim with 
ever-loving sympathy and let them find that in the 
interval during which they have been away we have not 
forgotten them, but have done our very beat to provide 
for them when they come back. 

The pRBsmBKT said ho was afraid he was to some 
extent resjionsihle for tho delay in eommanirating tlie 
rcsointion to the Government. As a matter of foot they 
hod at tho timo a Conference of Architecta, Builders, and 
Surveyors sitting at the Institute with the ohjeot of 
arranpng a deputation to tho Ooveratnent upon, amongst 
other matters, the very subject referred to in the Institute 
resolution. The resolution was kept back in order that 
it might be dealt with by (he deputation whioh be had 
reason to hope the Govommeot would receive very 
shortly. Eventually, however, the resolution was sent 
through the j>ost in the way reported, because the mover 
of the rceolntion insisted on its being sent without further 
delay. With regard to what Mr. Woodward said about 
pressing the matter on the Oovemmont. he might say 
that three representatives of the Institute wore giving 
evidence at the Mimstry of Reconstruction on tbak very 
point, and be could* assure .members that they would not 
lose the opportnnity of pressing the views of the Institute 
as ozpresm jn the rasolution. 

Mr. PsxcrvAi. M- Fbaskr [F.l, referring to the present 
constitution of the Council, said ho was informed that 
thciT> were only three memhem of the Associate class on 
the Oounetl available. This meant that the itpresentation 
of the Associates, whose nnmben were twice those of the I 
Fellows, was one to 544. as ogaixut one to 38 of the repre¬ 
sentation of the Fellows on tho Connoil. He thought that 
was a very improper state of affairs. They ought to do 
rather mors for the younger members of the Institute 
during these abnormal times than they had done before. 
Fellows hardly needed representation; they had made 
their position, and could look well alter tbomselves, but 
Assootates wonted rading and helping at all poiuta, and 
be did not think that toe Counou were doing that by 
tacitly agmeing to a repTtseotation of one in 544. On 
aootlier point he thought that Hr. Woodward was inato- 
qustely informed. He sold the only, acknowledgment the 
Government had mode to the representation so to restrio- 
tioni after the war was a format one. Mr. Woodward bad 
evidently not hod a document which be (Mr. Fraser) bod 
received, headed “ New Building Works: Ministry of 
^construction,” the moet grotesque document whiohi hod 
ever passed through his hoods. It hod been seveitsly com¬ 
mented on by the buildins papers, and rightiy eo. There 
waa a most sloshinff article on it in The SvUder, and he 
endorsed every word of it. The covering letter stated that 
this document hod gone ont under tho mgls of the Royal 
Institute, sod ho asked if that wen the case, and for some 
explanation as to this remarkable paper wbieh hod caused ■ 
00 much Homeric laughter in every department of the 
building ^orld. 

The PBMtnsKT. relying to some of tibe poiots'mised. 
referred to Mr. Woodward's qnestion os to the payment of 
those architects who hod been taken on to GravemmeDt 
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I>ppartmcnt«. Ib wm * point tlie Council htwi in virw, 
and il anything uaeful oould be done, he oouid aasure tho 
meotiug that it would be done. As to the Naiional War 
Museum, bheie would be a good deal of sympathy with 
Mr. Woodward’s views. Tho idea of tho promoters, how¬ 
ever. was that the National War MaBeoro.ifit materi^ised. 
should bo not to commemorate the most horrible war which 
had ever taken place, but to commemorate what they hooted 
would he the last war, and to show to future gonorationB 
what a terrible thing this war bad been. Mr.^ascr had 
criticised very severely the form issued by tho Ministry 
of Roeonstruction. He did not say, however, what 
exactly wore the points to which he took objection. He 
took obiootioR pronably to one particular question, the one 
which he said «*as objeoted to by The as it. 

seemed to foreshadow a aystetn of priority. That was an 
entirely mislaken view of the ease : there was no Idea of 
priority in that question at all. The two points in the 
refureoee to that Oomnittoe by the Government which 
that form dealt with had nothing to do with the question 
of priority of any kind or sort. That was being dealt with 
entirely separately and apart. As he had aaid in answering 
Hr. Woodward, three representatives of the InstituU? wen^ 
giving evidence before the Ministry on this question of 
priority, and the evidence they were proposing to give was 
such as he had not the leaat doubt would meet with the 
approval of those who supported the resolution passed by 
the Institute in January. With regard to tho question of 
the repreaentation of Associates on tho Council, which Mr. 
Fraser mentioned, it must be remembered that most of tlie 
Fellows of the Institato had been Associates, and he was 
sure that all Follows might be {aken ns representing the 
intenista of Associates as well as those of Fellows. It was 
not quits fur to say that Associates were only represented 
by Associates; tiie interests of Associates and the interrsts 
of Fellows were, as far os he knew, practically identical. 
He faded to see where the difference was; it was tho 
general interest of Abe architectural profession, and this was 
quite identic^ in the two classes, the only point was that 
the Aseodatee were younger men than the Fellows, and it 
would not be right that they should have the same pro¬ 
portion of representation as the Fellows have. Under the 
New Charter the representation was to be tightly 
increased. 

Cambridge Univeruity and Professor Beresford Pite. 

'Ptoleeaas Beresford ]^ta [/.] has had conferred upon 
him by tho Univwnty of Ci^bridge the degree of Master 

Arts Aonorw cavaa. It is interestmg to record the 
speech delivered on the oooasion by the Fnbiio Orator, Sir 
John Sandys 

Veteze us! proverbio dieimus'’’fsber cet quisque 
fortunae suae.*' Hie autem architecturas, quae nasoitnr 
e fsbrica et rsUooioatJoae, studio ex iuventute prime 
deditus, patrw et fratris natu maioris in veotigib in per* 
petuum foHciter progredicos. et locum summum inter 
coilegas suoB adeptua, vinculis artissimis Academiam 
nostram cum Loiidinienaibus suis ooniunxit. Quid dicam 
dc praeiectiouibus ilMs, in qutbus urbium condendarum 
historiam et rationem univenam prime ex aevo per 
litterarum renasoentium saeonlum usque ad tempore 
nostra eloquentia tanta prosperc prosecutus ost! Nostra 
oerte in A^tadcmia stodiorum nostromm velut in orbu 
univeno etiam arohiteeturam. viri buiurce cum auxllio, 
felieiter oolloratara esso vcheroentcr gandemua; scientiam 
tarn iitUem. tsm puk-hmm, bodio libeater salutsmu'*; 
Vitruvii denique verba veriBsuna esse, non minus Ubenter 
oonfitemur:^" Arohltecti est svientia pluribus dlseiplinis 
et variis ernditionibut oreata, cuius iudicio probantur 
omnia quae ab oeteris artibus perficinntar opera.”* 

Dueo ad VOS arehiteotum onmiuro, virum de Academia 
optime meritum, AnrHrxrrw BusKsmnn pirx. 

• VMruvIui, 1,1. 


MINUTES. 

At the Eighty*fourth Annual General Meeting, held 
Monday. 6th May. 1018, at 6.30 p.m.--~Pre«ont: Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Preaidf.nl, in the chair; 29 Follows (in. 
eluding 10 raembore of the Council). 6 Associates, 3 Liccn- 
liaU*s, and 2 Hon. Associates—the Minutes of the previous 
General Meeting were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary onnonneed the death in action of 
2nd Lieut. Henry William Mann, Royal Field Artillery, 
Aaaoetatc, olcetcd 1914. and It was resolved that the Insti-' 
tute's deepest regret for his loss be entered on the Minure.s 
and that a meuage of sympathy and condolenoe be con¬ 
veyed to his nearvst relatives. 

A similar message of sympathy was ordered to be .sent 
to Mr. Wm. A. Pite [F.], whose son. 2nd Lieut. Horace 
Victor Walter Pite, Hampshiro Regiment [Probotioner], 
was reported missing in Palestine. 

The decease was also announced of Khan Bahadur 
MuDcherjee Cowasjee Murtban [Frlfote]. 

The names of merobera nominated for election were 
announced [see " Notices ” belowl. 

The Annual Report for tho official year 1917-18 was pre¬ 
sented and its adoption formally moved by the President. 

The Hon. Sccrctaiy having seconded the motion, the 
Report was disenased, and the President having answered 
points raised, tho motion was put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 

S aseed by acclamation to Mr. Henry A. Saul [F.] and Mr. 

[. S. East [v4.] for their services as Hon. Anditors. 

The proceedings tonnioated at 6.10 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) wiU be held 
MONDAY, 10th JUNE, 1918, at 5.30 p.m., for the 
following purposes:— 

To re^ the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held Monday. 6th May; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election; 

To proceed with the election of the following candi- 
dates for membership 

As Fxtaow. 

Horr: Arthur Jnnx [Lieentiate, passed the Qnalifjnng 
' Exantination for membership], of 19 Silvcrwcll Street. 
Bolton; and “ Wendenham,” Atharton, near Man¬ 
chester.— Propoaed by John B. Gan. Paul Ogden, 
Isaac Taylor. 

As Hok. Associatc. 

WssT: Rbv. Gxobob Hbruxrt. D.B. [Associate 1871- 
1917], of SeUley Vicarage, near Stroud, GIos.— 
Propoaai by the Council. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills [F.] to move the following 
Resolution:— 

That this Meeting express diaapprobatioB of the 
action of the Council in permitting a form to 
go out with their sanction in which the follow¬ 
ing clause occurs: ** Reasons (if any) for 
which you consider it to the National ^van¬ 
tage that the building should be erected 
without delay,” and truest the Council to 
inform the Ministry of Reconstruction that the 
R.I.B.A. is opposed to any form of war control 
of building operations being exercised after 
the declaration of peace. 




NATIONAL HOUSING AND NATIONAL LIFE. 

Discussion at the Twelfth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 13tb March 1918. 

Mr. R. Davidoe [A.] in the Qhair. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAB, M.A. [P.]: Pro- mipimum wage will lie regulated, more than by any 
bablyit would be well if, before openingthisdiecusaion ' other factor,'by the rent of thehouae; and the rent, 
on “ National Housing and National life,” I were to be it^ economic or otherwise, must be such as will 
preface my remarks with a few words as to the modem secnie the minmnun aooommodation of a living room 
use of .the term ” Housing.” Used in its modem and three bediooiiMi. ^ ' 

sense ” Housing*” does not mean ” house'building,” It is a well-recognised fact in economics that rents 
and although in all probability at least one half-of are not subject to the same fluctuations as are the 
the time and enei^ of those of us who are members prices of consumable articles like tea, sugar and bread. 
^ ^f the architectuwuprofession is devoted to the build- Nor are they subject to the same conditions of supply 
ing of houses, as any inspection of the Arohiteotoral and demand. Ariseinthe price of bmldingmatenals 
Room at the Royal Academy will show, at the saix^e and in the cost of labour does not produce a coire- 
time itris doubt^ if one-hundredth part of our pro- spending rise in rent. It simply discourages build- 
fessional enexgy has been expended on Housing.” ing, and people crowdmoretightlyLnto bouses already 
The term ” Housing,” as us^ to-day, means “the bmlt. (^wding at the present moment is abnorma!, 
providing of living accommodation for the working and the cost of building is extraordinarily hig^, and 
classes,” and when we have it on reliable authority yet if 500,000 new houses were built under the present 
that over 90 per cent, of the {dans for working-class conditions, or anythii^ like that number, and if 
houses submitted to Local Authorities for their appro- economic rents were to .be fixed accordingly, they 
val have not been prepared by architects, I think 1 am would not all be occupied. A big proportion of the 
justified in asserting mat the interest of our profession woriring classes'woufd continue to live crowded 
in this clas^ of work has been, to say the least, negU- houses that were let at a much lower rent than the 
gible. This is a very serious statement to have to new houses, and would prefer to spend their increased 
make, and one that is surely deserving of oux closest wages in anther way; hence the need fora national 
attention. housing subsidy. 

The subject under discussion. National Houring It may be oonsiderod by some that, in order to 
and National life, suggests at the outset an entirely enable the working man to pay an economic rent for 
new aspect of the position; let us therefore consider the new houses that it is proposed to erect at e»;ep- 
it from two points of view: (1) The interest of the tdonal cost, the case would to met more directly by 
general public in houting, and (2) the responsibihty raising .waces correspondingly. This may be so 
of the ardiiteot in r^ard thereto. That there exists ultimat^y, out at the outset it would mean, as I have 
at the moment a popular interest in housing amount- endeavoured to show, that Overcrowding would con¬ 
ing almost to an obsestion on the part of the nation no tinue, and the extra wage would continue to flow into 
one will dispute, and it is an interest which has the the pocket of the owner of the older property, 
support of every phase of social and pohtic^ opinion; But this question of rent is not a matter cd primary 
ind^, so important has the question become that it importance to us architects, except as indicating 
is now recognised that the nripimum accommodation that the new houses that are to be built will not 
and rent of a working man’s house are bound to be- entirely depend in the amount of their aocommoda- 
come tiiotors of first importance in national standard tion upon the ordinary laws of demand and supply, 
values upon which will be built any new system of They will be xegnla^ b^ the accepted national 
national finance. la effect, it means that the pi^ciple that a house leas accommodation 

nura Sark*. Vol. XXV. Ko..a<-Jaa«18ia ' ^ 
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tbto four zoomd is not oonsidored satis&otory where 
there is any litolihood of its being oocupi^ by a 
family. To*day there is a nniveisally recognised 
appxedatioD of the influence of the house and its 
sunoundingB and as8o<»ation8 on the lives of the 
people geikeraUy- The house must have an interest 
which ^ tepant can feel is his own. The standard 
repeat and the bye-law street have been oopdemned 
and are for ever doomed. This opens out to us tho 
' panorama of an entirely pew world ai^ aflords oppor- 
tunitaes for the architect which his imagination 
nemi before conceived. 

Housing Bchemee must be laid out outown-j^nning 
lines; they must he 'placed as far as is possiUe with¬ 
out the confines of the city. They must be thought' 
of not as spaces coveted with packings^ases but as a 
collection of homes associated with one another in 
sharing the benefits of public building and pubCc 
amemties. They must have gardens, interesting 
Oatjooks botii back and front, and aH the considered 
reqmiements of a. complete oommunity. No doubt 
sOiuc Schemes will be nrban and built within the oity, 
but they will be laid out on quite new and interesting 
hnes. 1 Hunk that our slum areas will be gradually 
cleared and the imoatee of the worst of,them aocom- 
Knodated jn well-controlled flats. We have yet a 
type of town building to erect which shall consist of a 
huge quadian^e of 'flats arranged around a ^square 
laid out with oobbles or gfavel and decor^^ with 
fioweis, and where thsocminonal kitchen, the oommon 
waehlKrase, central heating and central lighting, and 
all the SDHnuch-discusaed advantages of communal 
and oommon sharing could be tried. 

Hanng now sketched out what is to he, let me now 
come to my second point—^vis., the qu^ficatioiks of 
the architect to accept the reapcoudbilitT of catiying 
out this compaiativHy new bitmeh me week. I 
mention the word “ qii^fisationa” inthmoonnactio^ 
baoaw l,wisb ti> make it p^ouiatiy dear that if 
arddteots are bo undertake this liind pf woik-^though 
tiiey ss a pcofeasi<m may not realw it—they have a 
^reat deal to learn about town planning, thsv have a 
great deal to learn about a mod^ system of housing, 
and they have a great deal to learn both of a practical 
and oommon sense natiue that !s at the moitient 
much better understood by the engineer and thq 
surveyor. In my o 3 )uno&, the surveyor and engi¬ 
neer hav^ since the pasting of the‘-Town Planning 
Act, studied the subject in all its bearings, both much 
mom seriously and much more generaSy than have 
the aiohiteets, and this not only in its knmediate 
relation to the width and constroMon of streets but 
also with the wider view winch we arcliitecta associate 
with architectural eSecti I say this. because I 
fed tha| our pjcofestion must be^ix itse^ If it is to. 
(malify itself to undettalm the great work un- 
doabb^y lies ahead. 

Let me make myaalf quite olear, and let me say 
that the housing scheme of the futiire will dwend foe 
its success upon an entirely different set of interesto 


from those that have obtained in thepast. It will not 
be the interest that we have been wont to associate 
with the picturesque village of the past, those humble 
records of a rural history spread over long and restful 
periods of slow change in architectural style, in the 
different use of materials and in the weathering of 
brick and stone. The new schemes cannot depend 
upon any interests like these. They were built 
under totally different conditions from those obtain¬ 
ing to-day; thtir builders were coQntT 7 ...carpentei 8 
ai^ their workmen real .craftsmen, gr if in Qoorman 
days, whan conttaoting became oommon, they worked 
ut^er some inborn architectural influence, were not 
entirely absorbed in pocketing discounts and juggling 
with advances, and were quite simple men. 

Nor again will the cottage of the future be built 
by the speculative gentlemen purely as a commercial* 
enterprise, as have praoticaUy all the workmen’s 
houses erected since the middle of last century. No, 
the houting scheme of the future wiO be laid out on 

* town-pianning lines, and the commercial aspect vrill 
not loom largcstin^e field; and whilst nowhere will 
there be standard streets it goes without saying that 
the cottages themselves will be built to standardised 
plans. But both cottage and street will now for the 
qxst time be considered oonjointiy, and in the group¬ 
ing and composition that wHl follow will lie tho archi¬ 
tect’s opportunity. 

• The recent ocHage competition has proved a valu¬ 
able and instTUctivc lesson to the architectural pro¬ 
fession. A general inspection of the designs sub¬ 
mitted shows very clearly that as a profession we 
have not yet realised that the cottage of tho futuss 
cannot be the cottage of (he fwti ^ former being, 
necessaiily a umt in a edraposation, the Itittiei havizig 

• an individual entity. 

1 tiocerely hope (hat cottage bnildihg in the future 
will oonm to be the work of the anhxtect. .It is hie 
ewn fault if it doesn’t^ but he must not think of 
^nttages sepa^atriy- I think that the profestion 
would do wtiCI to have an exhibition of houting 
sohttMs, and I think H would do well if it were to 
offer through thalnstitutc one or two pritee to students 
for i(^Md BcKemea- The profestion must hold on to 
this hooting while the nation is interested. It has 
made a ve^ good start underfill. Hare, our President, 
in arranging for these national competitions, and it 
has, lam |Jeased to intimate, ananged for a special, 
and what I believe to be acceptable, set of oharges j 
in connection with such schemes, and I hope it will 
continue to do more.' 

•Jlr. also. HUBBABB, FB.A. [P.]: May I ask 
Pfedessor Adshead one question ? file talked of this 
vast sohezne for building hidf a milKon cottages, but 
he made no mention as to where the funds are to 
come from to put up those cottages. Has be any 
sohemc in his t 

' Puzfessor ABSHEAD: Part of the cost would be 
made up on bntinees lines; the rest would be a 
subsidy from the Government. ' 
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Mr. ROBE RT S. WEIR; Money lent without 
interest ? 

Piofeesor ADSHEAD ; Money handed over. 

Mr. HUBBARD: You think that ia a buinnoea 
proportion. 

Pr«>f^or ADSHEAD: Yee, a na-fcio nal propoai* 
tion. 

Mr. HUBBARD: I look upon thi** subject from 
an entirdy di£Ee(r^t point of view from the one taken 
up by Professor Adshead. It seemid to me that the sug¬ 
gestion he puts forward is that it is a matter of national 
importance that thera shoidd be theee houses for the - 
worki^ classes. (Hear.hear^ If so, and the Govern¬ 
ment is to provide the money, I think you are going a 
long way towards stopping private enterprise. It is 
private enterprise which has invariably helped this 
(Country in all times of trial; and if there a time of 
' trial coming in the matter of erecting cottages for the 
working classes I think private enterprise may be 
left to solve the problem. ' Just regard for a moment 
what has been the effect in the past. I admit there 
' is the growing evil of an insufficiency of dweDingi for 
the working classes; that, to my mind, has been 
brought about partially by oeitain semi-philanthropic 
bodies, such as the Peabody Trust, the Sutton Trust, 
and Borou^ Councils, who have undertaken to put 
up dwdlings and have been satisfied with a 2} per 
cent, return cm their outlay. The question is one of 
supply and demand. If there is the demand it is far 
better .to leave it to private enterprise to. create the 
supply. 

HEl^RY R. ALDRIDGE (Secretary, National 
Housing and Town Planning CounoU): The eesential 
feature of the remarks we have just listened to is tbit 
the interaction of the forces of supply and demand 
lias met housing needs in the past. If that 
true the argument would have very great wri^ht. 
But I venture, with all respect, to submit that it is 
not tame. Whan I hear that private enterprise has 
in tbe past met our narional housing needs, my 
thonghte and my memories^oing back over twen^ 
years 'of. housing work—bring up d^nite pictures. I 
I’-effieiabei, for example, a Northumberland mining 
vfflage of absolute worn-out shells of houses, con- 
. sisiring of one large room below and a kind of lean-to 
'at the bade, a movable step ladder leading to a bed¬ 
room abov^ built under the slant of the roof, with the 
window beginnmg at the floor level and only rising 
about four fe^. I remember that as a juoduot of 
supply and demand in the past.* 1 remember, as' 
anoth^ example, tlm secretary of a workmenV 
organisation telli^' me that, a little whUe before, 
there had been an inquest in the village on the ohffd 
of a TTfinar whidi had met its death by lalUog down 
a bedroom step-ladder. 

fipealring wi^ experience of the past, I am dearly 
pi <minion that .private enterprise W hcokeA down-. 
^ inia be trae-Tand 1 submili that it is not a matter 
of argument, but a matter w^iioh can be asoertaiaed 
and accepted 1^.men who are out to sedc the truth— 


then the argument as to the suooeasful operation of 
the laws of supply and demand in the past vuiishes. 

1 was hoping that Mr. Wills would have been bore 
to-day, for I cannot help feeling that he is inclined to 
give more thought and attention to academic ques¬ 
tions of economic theory than to questions whkh 
concern the daily life of the people. There is, more¬ 
over, too groat a tendency in this and oth^ quarters 
to say of any diastio proposal: This is Socialism,” 
and to overlook the fact that it may be Chrurtisinity. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the attitude of the 
architect in the past, ^y I say-^nd I hope 1 shall 
not be misunderstood—^that I think that when there 
is a ” searching of heart ” amongst architects and 
pFcdessional men generally there will be pretfound 
sorrow at tbtir failure to rise to a great opportunity. 
Remember that in the building inlWry you are the 
cultured men; you should be the intellectual leaders. 
But you have been “ dumb dogs ” in the past when 
the housing needs of the people were bong urged. 

I believe we are at the thmshold of a great period 
of Renaissance, and that if only the architect will 
rise to the height of his opportoni^ he will in this 
period take a greats pla^ in nation^ life than he has 
ever taken yet. But he must pay tiie price—he must 
take a living interest in sbdal problems. 

Professor Adshead spoke of the orafteman of a 
hundred years agp. raftsman then w^ a livii^ 
entity to the h^dar, and to the mchitect who de¬ 
signed the bpildi^. But in recent years the architect 
htf never thought of the craftsman—except as a kind 
of individual machine—and the men culture who 
should have acted as an. azistoocacy and have watched 
over with deep cenoem the welfare of the workers-in 
this great industry hav4 devek^od into a loud of 
“ snobooracy.” They have Defected tbedr duty 
towards their poorer working-olass brethren in thia 
great^building craft. ; 

The architect must “ set his house in oxdo: ’* 
put an end to this period of neglect by combining with 
the builder and the workman to raise the whole status 
of the industry of which are a part. 

May I now deal witii some detail^ questions as to 
the ni^ for preparing housing schemes. At the end 
of the war we shall be faced not only with a ooLoeaai 
housing shootage but with the ne^ for ^viffing 
woric for great masses of men in the building industry. 
The building industay is a mnsonlar industiy, and has 
ooxutiibuted veiy fin^ indeed towards the defence of 
the county. A tlard of a million will need to be de¬ 
mobilised from the Army, and it wiU he in the in¬ 
terests of national eoonoi^ to see that these men shall 
be liberated M early ae possible and sent back to work 
in their indusf^. than another third of a 

Tnt11i<ta are engaged on war work, and when war work 
ceases the pcMiem of utiliting thtir energy most also 
be desit with. ^ 

It is for these reasons that we are uigti:^ that 
sohemes shall be prepared now. But it is suggested 
that we oannot m^e such preparations now 1 Surely 
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that Is a pitifully poor view to take in regard to a 
great problem; it is a policy of drift. Personally I 
would a thousand times prefer to be condemned by 
ev^y building paper in the land for advocating a 
constructive pom^ than commit myself to socb an 
inept, miserable and wretched policy as a policy 
drift. It is a policy which is ignoble, a pdicy wriich 
is evalastingly mean. HsppUy, despite all the ciiti* 
cism, OUT constructive poQcy holds the field—viz,, 
that the Government should call on the local autho* 
rities of the country to prepare and hold ready housing 
schemes. 

Professor Adshead mentioned that the Government 
will give grante-in-aid. Assumixtg the forecast given 
by Il£r. Hayes Pisher in a speech at Manchester at the 
end of last year to be correct, this aid will take the 
form of a grant hf one^third. That is to say, in a 
scheme c(»tdng £90,000, £30,000 will be ^ven as a 
free grant. It has been suggested that similar aid 
should be ^ven to private enterprise. But suppose 
you submit such a proposal to Parliament, what 
win Members of Parliament say in regard to the 
foQowiitg problem: A s««Tning that a speculative 
builder is given a grant'in*aid to the extent of a third 
of the cost of constoiotion (say £100 out of £300), at 
what price will he sell the cottage when it is built 1 
The building cost will be £200—^viz., £300 less £100. 
Will the bunder be left free to accept the offer of the 
highest bidder 1 If so, then he will possibly be able 
to get £350, and the £100 given by^ the State will be 
a clear bonus to Htti. To go to Parliament with 
{fftmosals such as these (which no responsible Member 
of Parliament can regard as wwthy of serious sup¬ 
port) is to be foolish mid not practical, and when the 
Editor of TAs Builder suggeste that in rqecting such 
proposals as these we know nothing of economics he 
is TTifllring a grotesque misetsteznent. 

Speaking for the Gommittee <A the National'Hous¬ 
ing and Town Planning Council, I should like to add 
that we have ^ven most earful consideration to the 
problem of private enterprise, and I personally hope 
that much can be done m providing a wise- station 
for some of the difficulties. But you will not get a 
wise solution by attacking local authorities. Let us 
always realise that from the point of view of Fariia- 
ment the local authori^ is ^ one body which c^ 
be trusted, because it works in the public interest. 
May I add that the statements so freely and m 
extravagantly made with regard to the greater cost 
of local authorities cottage schemes are untrue. I 
finA on investigation that there are at least fifty 
schemes of cottage building by local authorities 
which are quite as good as any private building 
schemes. To those say sarcastic things about 
these schemes of looal authorities let me throw the 
challenge back and say : “ Bring out your definite 
cases of extravagance in cottage buildi^ schemes— 
not slum schemes—and let us examine them fairly on 
thek merits.*’ The truth is that many critics of local 
authorities have been repeating, parrot-like, the ex- 
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travagant criticiams of other people. They have 
never ascertained the facts for themWves. 

In condusioit, may I refer to, a remark made by 
Professor Adshead. He said, Housing to-day has 
become almost an obsession.” If he means that 
everybody is now realising the need for action I am 
very glad, because we have been at the other extreme' 
in the pa^. But why is it ^t this movement has 
touched the natioud. conscienoe ? Surely it is 
because we have, as a nation, in this war, ** found 
ourselves.” Men have come pouring out of houses 
which are not fit for human b^gs to live in—north, 
south, east and west^-to serve their country, if 
they had had a ** niji^Ung' ” kind of patriotism they 
might have asked whether, their homes were wortii 
fighting for. But they have been good Englishmen 
and have put aside their grievances and sense of- 
n^ect. This movement w^ go forward because 
the ooDsdenoe of the nation realises that a debt will 
need to be paid to these men. The debt represented 
by War Bonds will be paid—every penny of it. It is. 

“ iip to ” the consdence of the ration to pay in full 
this other debt—a debt which we owe to the men who 
are serving the nation so splendidly in the time, of 
need. _ 

Mr. HUBBAKD.—^I do not know whether I may be 
allowed to speak again, but I have been accused of 
advocating a retrograde policy, and I do not want 
that impression to remain unchallenged. All I ask is 
that you should strip the subject of scntimaqtalil^, 
and look at it from a purely business point of view. 

If the Qov^nment is to supply* one-third of the cost 
as a voluntary gift, and not as a ch^se on the 
building, who wm receive that gift wjien &e builder 
sells the .house 1 Such a scheme would be economi¬ 
cally bad and unbusinesslike. I fully agree with 
every word that has been said as to the need for 
betto bousing of the working classes. ” The life of 
the nation is in the breath of the school children,” 
and if they cannot breathe pure air in their houses 
the health of the oountiy will suffer. Let the stan¬ 
dard of the dwellings be settled by authorities, and . 
let private enterprise do the rest. If private enter¬ 
prise has ^jled in the past, this has been partly due 
to tbe action of the semi-phiianthroplc bodies, who 
have stifled private enterprise. 

Mr. W. S. PURCHON, M.A. [A.], Sheffield: The ' 
title of this Conference is, 1 t^nk, particularly fortu¬ 
nately worded, “National Houtingand Nation^ Life.” 

I fear that as a people we have not realised tbe relation 
between the two. We axe only just beginning to 
realise that our men, women and c^Idren are our 
greatest national asset. With this realisation comes 
tbe belief that a thorough overhauling of the housing 
of OUT people is an urgent necessity in the highest 
interests of the nation.. Were it not for tbe fact that 
we know that housing has been undertaken in hap¬ 
hazard fashion in the past, we might come to the con¬ 
clusion that the conditions which obtain in some of 
our towns and cities are the result of a deliberate I 
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attempt to orush out. our civiliaation. Large numbers 
of OUT houses are of such a tyi^e that it is definitely 
known that they are having a most serious eSect on 
our infant mortality rates, while the honest craftsman 
with a moderate*8ized family is made to feel—^not 
that he is e worthy citizen—^but rather that he is an 
undesirable tenant. 

For some years now I have been trying to interest 
the people of Sheffield in the problem of thdr own city, 
and possibly a few particulars of a concrete example 
maybe helpful to the Conference. In 1904 new houses 
were built in Sheffield to the number of 2,S2T—a 
figoTO wbicb was steadily reduced to 438 in 1915, and 
during the last three years 1,000 houses have been 
de 8 tro 3 red, whereas in the ten years prior to the war 
only 500 in all were demolished. Before the war our 
H.O.H. reported a serious scarcity of houses and an 
increase in the number of cases of overcrowding. In 
1911 there were 4,729 overcrowded houses in Sheffield, 
and nowadays houses are being ron-^ke the factories 
—on the shift system. Out of our 107,000 houses, 
16,000 are of the hack>to>back type, and here in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects I think I need 
not do more than mention that these houses are, in the 
very nature of things, unsuitable for their purpose. 

In addition to these 16,000 back*to*baok houses 
there are another 8,000 which are referred to in a 
recent official report as more or less insanitaiy and 
unhealthy.’' This gives us a total of 24,000 seriously 
defective houses, in which are dwelling some 120,000 
to 150,000 out of our population of about h^ a 
million. Kot only have the people who are com¬ 
pelled to. live in these houses to put up with the 
serious inconvenience of having only one room to act 
as a oombinod scullery, kitchen, living room, parlour, 
bathroom and washhouse; to run the risks conse¬ 
quent on having no ventilated larder and on uang so- 
called sanitary conveniences reached in many cases 
after walking some littie distance down the street 
and across a yard common to a number of dwellings, 
but such is the amazing irony of fate that by many 
thoughtless Mople they are actually condemned as 
“ slum-dwellers ” to be unfit for a better environment. 
” They would turn a garden cityinto a slum in a year 
er so ” one is told over and over again. 

On the whole, one comes to the condusion, after 
looking more closely into facts, that these fellow- 
citizens of ours are far from being what we understand 
by the term “ slum-dwellers ”; on the contrary, they 
are in thamaineelf-iespecting, haid-worldug men and 
women who are making an amating effort to loep up a 
decent standard of life under difficulties which we can 
only dimly realise. ^ 

It must also be rem^bered. that in the districts 
containing the back-to-baok houses the inhmtile 
mortality rates are about double the En^h average. 
This is largely due to the absenoe of ventilated larders. 
When there is no suitable storage for milk a hi^ 
death-rate among babies follows ** as the night the 
day.” 


We need in Sheffield 6,000 houses to make up the 
present shortage, 24,000 to icpluce the present un¬ 
satisfactory houses, and 1,000 new houses each 3 ^r 
to provide for our normal increase of population of 
about 5,000. 2^ that during the next 20 years wc 
ought to build 50,000 houses. Looking ahead for 
20 years is not, I submit, a wild dream of Socialism, 
but mere sound common sense. If tbc normal rate of 
^wth is not mmntained, well, we shall then have 
looked ahead for, say, 30 yearsinstead of 20. And in 
looking ahead wc ne^ not'stop at 20 or 30 years. Tlu‘ 
main ^vantage of this looking ahead is that it shows 
us the detirability not only of seeing that the new 
hoxiscs are well designed and well built, that new 
roads and open spaces are property laid out, thatample 
provision is made for the sites of such necessary public 
buildings as churches, schools, libraries, baths, etc., 
but that it also obliges us to consider the present city 
in its relation to the future developments, whether the 
latter are in the nature of the usual extensions to the 
city or arranged as groups of garden villages more or 
less removed from it. 

If we can only realise that during the next 20 years 
we are to pull down a quarter of our present houses, 
and that we are going to build half as many as we now 
possess, surely we shall realise that it will be well 
worth our while to consider the whole city and its 
developments as a oomjJete unit. The mtes of the 
defective houses are in many cases urgently requited 
and moet suitable for works extenrions; we must see 
that they are not used less suitably. 

Our present traffic facilities only provide with 
difficulty for present needs—extension of them may 
not be enough; they may need remodelling, and this 
should be considered before we proceed far with our 
building programme. The fact is that urban housing 
cannot be considered wisely apart from a considcTation 
of the making of efficient towns and cities. 

With regari to the planning of the houses I should 
like to emphasise the importance of paying increased 
attention to the question of aspect—^the making, for 
instance, of necessary differences between houses built 
on opposite sides of roads. I hope we shall agree that 
a bath is a necessity in every house, and that while a 
large living room ]^U8 a scullery is far better than a 
small kitchen and a small parlour, in the case of large 
families a parlour in addition to the living room 
possesses great advantages, particularty if we ^nk of 
the educational facilities for which we aje hopung. 

Apart from the important questions of planning 
houses and simplifying details so as to reduce the work 
of running a house, Tookine ahead and thinking of 
large numbers of houses ou^t to make us consider to 
what extent we can use vanous labour-saving devices. 
Much, 1 am sure, can be done, but we must not go to 
the extreme and turn our kitchens into engine rooms, 
so that mechanics will be needed instead of servanta. 
The installation of patent di^-waabexs, for instance, 
might possibly lead to far more work than the old- 
fashionM wa^ng of pots. At the same time we 
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shouid boware of dismissing sug^estiuiis as absurd 
without givingthem careful consideration. I imagine 
nothing could sound more absurd to ns than the 
delivery of gas to houses must have sounded to onr 
forefathers, and the delivery of hot water to dwellings 
may turn out to be quite practicable. 

Communal ideu should certainly be considered 
carefully, and experiments should be tried on these 
lines where conditions seem favourable, as here and 
there they undoubtedly are, but as a people we are not 
ready for them yet, and I doubt whether we over shall 
be. 

I am not an economist, but wish to say one word on 
the question of finance. Keeping down the cost of 
house-building is extremely important, but vre should 
not let it develop into an obsession. After the war 
money will doubtless have a lower value than it had 
-^before the war, and one result will be the higher mini¬ 
mum wage, which 1 hope we shall ^.gree should not be 
less than will allow the paying of the economic rent of 
a house in which a man and his family can live in 
reasonable decency and comfort. In Sheffield T know 
that many workers, not only under war conditions but 
also before the war, earned such wages that they 
could have afforded to pay higher rents, and doubtless 
many of them would have moved into better bouses 
bad such houses been available. 

To me it seems clear that the housing problem is at 
the root of moat of onr social troubles, and that bad 
housng conditions are a ;nenace to the future develop¬ 
ment our civilisation. There is still great need for 
the education of the public on this point, and I trust 
that architects will help to put forward high ideals. 
Tlie architect is still sadly misunderstood by the 
pubhe. He has designed an absurdly small propor¬ 
tion of our jnesent houses and he is condemned for the 
defects of those he has not designed. If the country 
realised more clearly the help which the architect 
can give in this pressing question the architect might 
benefit incident^ly, but the gain to the community 
would be enormous. 

At the close of the Boer War, Kipling, writing of 
the return of our soldiers, makes one of them say : 

** ’Ow c*n I cTOf takt on 
With sviul Old England again. 

An* 'ouiica both sidtv of the strict. 

And '«dgrs two Kides ol th^ laue ' ” 

The Boer was a difieient thing from the 
struggle in which we are now engag^, and the 
" Tommy ” of whom Kipling wrote was difierent 
from our present citizen-soldier, but there has htea 
little change in the houses. Let it bo part of our task 
to use our utmost endeavours to make the housing 
of the future something vastly better than the 
** ’ouses both sides of the street ” at which Kipling’s 
“ Tommy ” quite rightly turned up his co<iney nose. 

Mr. CHARLES T. RUTHEN [.F*.]; After Professor 
Adshead finished his paper, it appeared to me that 
the time of the Conference was to be taken up in the 
discussion of the problem of the ability ot otherwise 
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of private enterprise to undertake satisfactorily the 
erection of these houses after the oonclusion of hostili¬ 
ties. I am rather glad, however, that that much 
debatable point has not been pressed further. Still, 
I think it ought to be pointed out to those gentiemen 
who say and keep on saying that private enterprise 
did in pre-war daj’s satisfactorily cater for the work¬ 
ing classes, and that the same agency should be 
allowed to do so in post-war days, that private enter¬ 
prise did not in fact perform this duty. The shortage 
of houses for the working classes in South Wales 
before the outbreak of war was variously put at from 
40,000 to 75,000. That abortage had been accumu¬ 
lating for at least twenty years. If private enter¬ 
prise was Satisfactorily catering for the working 
classes, how did this shortage come about ? Those 
advocates of private enterprise claim that something 
like 97 per cent, of the houses erected were built by 
various forms of private enterprise, and this statement 
is passed over as being conclusive evidence of the 
'efficacy of these agencies to carry out this work in the 
days to come, without interference. We are to 
assume, therefore, that 3 per cent, have been erected 
by some other agencies, and that those other agencies 
are local authorities. I think I am perfectly nght in 
stating that had local authorities (or others) not 
erected the 3 per cent., the advocates of private enter¬ 
prise could Imve come forward with the statement 
that we have erected 100 per cent, of the houses.” 
Particular care is, however, taken to aay that 97 per 
cent, of the hot^es “ erected ” have been built by 
private enterprise, not 97 per cent, of the houses 
“ required.” That is exactly where the trouble comes 
in. Supposing 150 houses are required in a district, 
and private enterprise erectsO? ana the local authority 
three, what about the remaining 50 houses 1 Ko one 
has supplied these houses and no one appears to be 
willing to supply them. Now, in South Wales, this 
difference between the houses ” built ” and the 
houses ” required ” actually reached the huge figures 
stated before. It comes to this : that private enter¬ 
prise has been gradually withdrawing from the 
smaller and cheaper type of working-dass houses ; 
particidarly in my own district private enterprise has 
found this type less attractive and the class of tenant 
a httle more ffifficult to handle. Therefore this lower 
or cheaper type of house has for the last twenty years 
been slowly but surely neglected. The problem in 
South Wales before the war was very acute, I may say 
very serious; but after the war the accumulated 
shortage of many years, added to that due to the 
almost complete suspension of building activities for 
the war period, will present a problem demanding 
immediate and compr^ensive treatment. One could 
paint a limd picture'of the " shift ” system in the 
colliery districts of South Wales in the use of houting 
accommodation. 

I expected to hear to-day a discuasion upon National 
]&>aaing and National Life. I am prepared to admit, 
of course, that at the bottom of all discussions on these 
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^estioDH must come the subject of finance; but I 
think it is time tliat those who consider finance only 
should go very closely into the question as to whether 
private ente^rise has in the past performed the 
functions which it is claimed it could peifonu. If it 
has not done so, those who talk about private enter¬ 
prise should admit it. They ought not to cling to 
this idea aud attempt to ruin what is a real national 
PToject by adhering to what is, as they must admit if 
full enquiries are made, false. We want a little bit 
more humanity to start with, and just a little less 
book-keeping : it would be better in the loug run. 
Is there anyone here or elsewhere who suggests that 
a real comprehensive housing scheme should nut be 
carried out because it cannot be shown to be sound 
commercially? Does anyone suggest, for* instance, 
that lunatic asylums pay I or that workhouses pay ? 
Why, then, keep them up ? Why not provide the 
workers with decent homes and not build lunatic 
asylums ? Fifteen years ago I claimed that it was 
very much better to pay Is. in the £ as a rate for a 
good housing scheme than that much or more for a 
good workhouse scheme, of for a good lunatic asylum 
scheme, or through the Imperial Exchequer for a jolly 
good jail. Surely it is very much better to give the 
people good homes. 

I think Professor Adshead to a large extent covers 
the points I proposed to mention, but may I suggest 
that in the housing schemes of the future “ housing ” 
is a word which should be applied very, very broadly, 
very nationally, and that it should, if I may be 
allowed to suggest- it, be made to cover the workshops 
as well as the homes of the people. Also that the 
whole planning should be breu^y conceived, and not 
be merely considered as a scheme for providing some 
kind of cover for the people from the elemeuta. On 
the subject of National Housing and National Life 
it appears to me that the question of housing should be 
interpreted in ite compr^ensive sense, industrial as 
well as social, in its relation to commerce, to industrial 
accommodation, as well as that of housing in the 
generally accepted sense of providing homes for the 
people. Housing in the past, that is, only in the 
sense of providing homes for the people, has been con> 
sidered, except in the case of a lew outstanding and 
well-known examples, apart altogether from the 
demands of commerce and of industw, with the 
result that there have been distinct and, one might 
say, unfortunate and unnecessary separatioos of 
clasps. The homes of the workers have been estab¬ 
lished without any regard for tl^it social well-being 
that one would suggest is necessary to produce a 
satisfactory condition of affaim. The requirementB 
of industry have been considered apart altogeUier 
from the social needs of those who have to labour. 
This lack of consideration has resulted in the separa¬ 
tion of the classes already referred to,%nd in the isola¬ 
tion of the working-olass members of the community. 

barrier between the classes has been in this way 
unnecessarily broadened, and a feeliiig of alienation is 


thereby engendered. As a result there has been pro¬ 
duced ail animosity, a feeling of n'sentoient among the 
great body of the working clo&ses, which is so 
disastrous to national life and so productive of 
industrial unrest and strife. The Inck of social inter¬ 
course and the absence of that feeling of friendly asso¬ 
ciation have brought about an antagonism disastrous 
to national life and exceedingly difficult to combat. 

The children of the workers arc nurtured in an atmo¬ 
sphere of bitterness towards all other classes of the 
community, and the does of citizen which will com¬ 
pose the coming generation will, justifiably in my 
opinion, be antagonistic to the other classes of the 
community who have been able to occupy homes 
removed from the griuie and toil of industry, while 
the workers and their children have been prevented 
from enjoying the opportunities of seeing the better 
and brighter side of life. 

Professor W. R. LETHABY [F.} : I would like to 
associate myself with every word Mr. Aldridge said, 
also with every word Mr. Purchou said, as wcU as 
with those of the last speaker. I wish we could 
inipress these matters on the government of this Insti¬ 
tute. Could we pass some resolution here asking the 
Council to conrider thb matter with a view to forming 
some constructive policy ? 

Mr. R' )BERT S. WBIR: I did not intend to speak. 
X came to bear what architects had to say on this 
very ^ve question of housing, not as an architect 
but as a reprssehtative of a local authority. Anything 
1 may say is a result of my practical experience of the 
last few months, and I think you will agree that au 
ounce of practical experience is worth a pound of 
theory. 

I am a member of a rural district council, and the 
rural side of housing apjiealn to me very strongly. I 
am afraid it is being overshadowed by the much 
larger problem of urban housing. 1 am always being 
accused of talking parish politics when 1 happen 
to get up to speak on this subject; but, after all, in 
rural affairs it is the parish that is the unit. The parish 
in which I live is sufficiently near London to allow of 
its having been developed as a residential centre 
within the last few years. And one of the great causes 
of a shortage of cottages is that a la^e number of 
houses have been erect^—^by architects mostly—and 
their clients have evidently not thought very much 
about housing their employees. These houses have 
enough land attached to them to require the constant 
employment of one or two gardeners, and there may 
be a chauffeur as well. These men in very many cases 
have had to find accommodation in the village. Being 
paid good wages they have been able to outbid the 
ordinary day Labourer when a bouse in the village 
becomes vacant. There is consequently a tremendous 
shortage of houses in that parish, and it is only one of 
18 patishee in the rural district. The Local Oovern- 
•ment Board some yeam ago sent down an inspector 
to report on the condition of the health of the people 
in this district, and be reported that it was very bad, 
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owing largely to the defective bousing. When the 
Housing and Town Planning Act came into force the 
local aathority was bound under ita prorisions to 
inspect the boimng in the district. Thie wan done by 
the Surveyor, who made reports on the houses which 
he considered to he unsatisfactory, but the local 
authority declined to give time to discuss these. A 
few cases which were appallingly bad from the public 
health standpoint were' considered, however, and 
these weare deidt with in a haphazard way. This went 
on until the Local Government Board issued their 
Memorandum a year ago, asking for details as to the 
state of tiie hounng in the district. I then urged that 
this matter must really be faced. The result was that 
a Housing Committee was appointed, of which 1 was 
made a member and eventually chmrman. This 
committee at onoe undertook an in8X>ection of- the 
houses which had been sdieduled as unwholesome and 
unfit feu human habitation. We are gradually going 
through these parishes, and it is perfectly appdling 
the slate of things which we find. When the com¬ 
mittee was formed the members had no idea what tb^ 
were going to see. They have had their eyes opened. 
And it will be our business to open the eyes of the 
council also to the facts. I am p^ectly sure that out 
of about 1,000 def^tive hotisee 400 or 500 will have 
to be condemned outright: they are on bad sites, the 
floors are below the level of the ground outside, and 
whenever there is even a moderate rainfall the rain 
soaks in. 

1 do not want to occupy the time of the meeting by 
reJating in detail the d^culties we are up against; 
but the question of proper food storage room has been 
mentioned, and I should just like to say that in 90 per 
cent, of the houses there is none. - You ask, “ Where is 
your food cupboard 1 '* and they show you with 
pride an old box with a piece of wire over it which 
the husband has made for the purpose. And you know 
what that means. The infant mortality is very high, 
and whenever there is an epidemic it is worst in these 
cottages. 

To sum up the situation, we shall probably have to 
build 600 to 700 new cottages. Put it at the lowest, 
SOO houses at £300 each. That means £150,00^ for one 
nirai district of 18 parishee in one county in England. 
You may take that as a fair average. I know ours is 
not a particulariy bad district. A Mend of minfl was 
staying in Norfolk recently, and ho told me that from 
his own investigation he came to the conclusion that 
more than half the houses there were unfit for hiunan 
habitation. How we are going to get over it all I do 
not know. I suppose when the Government 
scheme is brought out we shall see. How the rents are 
going to be fixed 1 cannot say. 1 had a conversation 
this morning with a member of the Agricoltoral Wages 
Board, a landowner in Wales. He said that in con- 
si^ring thit question of agricnltural wages they are 
also considering the relation of the rent to the total 
wage, so that the agricultund labours may be paid 
suoh a wage as will allow of his being able to pay a 


proper rent, and so he will be in a position to demand 
an adequate cottage. There are also other points 
which ^ have to be considered; for instance, tbe 
question of tbe tied cottage as between the farmer and 
^ labourer. This gentleman’s opinion is that the tied 
cottage is a mistake. He considers that a man should 
he fr^ to have his own cottage, so that if be were dis¬ 
missed from one particular job he would not have to 
leave the cottage too. I have also talked over the 
matter with others in the country, and it seems to me 
that all the more clear-thinking people are of the same 
opinion. And, of course, with the facilities—^which 
wH be increased after the war—^for getting about, 
even in country districts, it is possible that in mial 
districts we shul be able to build new little hamlets, 
groups ot houses sufficiently large to each form a 
co-operative centre. And one thing which I consider 
to be very important is that in buildix^ new houses in 
tbe country (^tricts there should be plenty of land— 
one-eighth of an acre I would put down as absolute 
minimum. I have come across awful hovels with 
gardens one-half and one-quarter of an acre in extent 
and very respectable people living under exceedingly 
bad conditions in them. Asked why they lived there, 
they replied: “ We love a garden, and we took this 
because it had a beautiful garden.” I want to see all 
the new houses built, as mt as possible, with good 
gardens. And that leads us to the wider question of 
the revival of oraftamanship in the country districts 
—though I shall not enter into that now—and the 
pladng of soldiers on the land—both these hinge on 
the question of housing. Borne say many of the people 
are not fit to live in good houses. So we get back to 
the original question of education. 1 have seen 
children going to the village school nio^y turned out, 
and I have gone to see the hervds they have coine out 
of. One wonders then how they can have been so 
nicely turned oat. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Puxchon said 
something about the back-to-back houses in Sheffield. 
There are lots in our country villages with conditions 
just as bad. I am glad to hear from him that there is 
some hope of Sheffield. I bad a letter recently from a 
friend, an architect by training, a very skilful crafts¬ 
man, who is in the Air Force and stationed near 
Sheffield. He says : The only thing I can say about 
Sheffield is, I should like to see it blown up by 
dynamite and rolled over by a number of steam- 
loUeis and left for ten years, and a new town started, 
under better conditions, somewhere else.” 

ilr. A. B. JEMMETT [F.] r^etted that the dis¬ 
cussion had been confined to tbe political aspect of 
the subject, for which the Gov^nment, not the pro¬ 
fession, was responsible. So ffir as the profession 
was concerned it did not seem to matter very much 
whether houses were financed from public or private 
sources so long as architects designed them. Design 
was our special responsibility, and in his view it would 
be more profitable to turn our attention to our own 
shortcomings in this respect, as outlined in Professor 
Adahead’s remarks. From our point of view we 
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were no doubt justified in priding ourselves ou our 
domestic work, yet from another point of view it 
might be &aid that we have hardly yet begun to think 
seriously and systematically bow beet to express the 
national life, as we live it and understand it to-day, 
in the national housing. We seem rather pre¬ 
possessed by tbe sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, and do not go straight to contemporary life 
for our inspiration or make any definite effort to 
foresee its tendencies. Mr. 'Weir’s experience of 
people willing to put up with miserable cottages for 
the sake of good gardens appears to confirm the view 
that cottagers share the mc^ern tendency towards a 
more open-air life. From a modern standpoint a 
man’s whole plot of ground—not merely his house— 
should be conceived as his dwelling-place—^hishome^— 
and designed accordingly. The house itself tends to 
become more in the nature of a shelter from the 
weather and a store for personal belongings, while 
life is bttng actually liv^ more and more in the 
garden, so that space outdide tbe house is. as 
valuable and needs as much careful planning as 
space within. The tendency to sleep out of doors 
is glowing, and a cottage with no f^ilitiee for this 
purpose seems rather out of date. This is only 
one of many technical points of arrangement and 
design suggested by Professor Adahead’s observations, 
and they are surely more suitable for discussion at a 
conference of architects than tbe rival merits of public 
and private enterprise. 

Mr. JOSEPH CROUCH [F.], Birmingham: 1 
would like to mention a word in regard to rural 
housing. I am glad Mr. 'Weir lefened to it, because 
it is a question which has been too muefi neglected in 
tbe past. Wirii regard to tbe shortage of houses in 
rural districts. Dr. Addison referred the other day 
to the Report which was published in 1912, and which 
has been accepted genei^y as correct as to the con¬ 
dition of housing in rural districts. In that Report 
the shortage of houses in 1912 is given as 120,000, 
apart from the question of badly constructed houses 
and those unfit for human habitation. Snee the war 
began it has been decided that at least three million 
acres of land previously in permanent pasture are to be 
broken up for arable t'ftnd those of us who live in the 
country know what has already been accompUshed in 
tliat direction. This means that at least 30,000 new 
families will have to oome on the land, which brings 
up the total to at least 150,000 houses which will ha ve¬ 
to be provided for in the near future. It is clear that 
in the rural districts it is impossible for these houses to 
be built to any extent in any other way than by the 
local authoritiee. I am a member of a local authori^ 
in a rimJ district in mid-England, and T know the 
class of people who compose these rural authorities. 
The^ are generally farmers, cle^ymen, and a few men 
of leisure m the district. Tbe officials generally con* 
sist of a cleric, who is a local soliciior, generally a man 
of education and of feiriy broad outlook, and the 
surveyor. The surveyor is not,as a rule, the sort of 


man who by his training ought to be entrusted with 
the scheme of building these new cottages. We as an 
Institute ought seriouriy to consider the best methods 
by which the designing and laying out of these new 
cottages are to be prepared. It will not be simply 
isolate cottages in all parts of the country and in 
villages already existing: it will in many cases mean 
new villages with all appliances of communal life—• 
churches, chapels, schools, village halls, etc. Who is 
to be responsible for the production of these new 
schemes ? 1 believe there are two ideas under con¬ 
sideration : one is the app^ointment of Oummissionera 
by the Government, who shall deal with these 
questions as they arise. The other is the appointment 
of some sort of Statutory Committee, formed of people 
in the district who have knowledge of the local require¬ 
ments, persons of influence and standing, with a 
sufficient number of technical advisers connected with 
such committees. These Commiesiouers or Statutory 
Committees, as the case may be, will advise locd 
authorities as to the best methods of procedure. It 
is, I think, a point on which we as an Instit ute might 
very well express an opinion as to what is tbe l^t 
method by which these new undertakings shall be 
brought to a successful issue. The question in the 
towns is not quite the same os in rural districts, where 
we have unspoiled Nature to deal with. In the country 
it is imperative that what is left of unspoiled England 
should be carefuUyprese^yed, and that architects who 
by their training have to reverence the past 

should have the control of the new developments. In 
very few cases will it be found that the local 
surveyor is tbe right man to be entrusted with this 
wor^ but in most cases it will be fotmd that fffiis will 
happen unless we as an Institute are able to inflluenoe 
pubhc opinion in the right way. 

The CHAIRMAN: The di^xission has shown that 
architects are all very keenly interested in this sub¬ 
ject and are anxious to bring about a right settle¬ 
ment. The only rock we show si^ of splitting on is 
that of fin&Dce and economics. Hr. Fuichon touched 
on a point which will appeal to all of us when he 
emphasised the fact that in the next quarter of a 
century we have not mily to provide this large 
number of new houses but to rehuUd a tremendous 
number of insanitary and insnfficient housee. My 
experience shows that none of the figures which have 
been given are over-statements. Probably one-third 
of the existing houses, taking both town and country, 
are unfit for decent living. Some form of organi¬ 
sation is wanted, not only for the housing of the 
future but also for the treatment of existing insani¬ 
tary dwellings. This Conferenoe has performed a 
useful function in arriving at that agreement. Per¬ 
haps the meeting would acoept Professor Letbaby’s 
suggestion that the attention of the Council be 
drawn to this qusstioa, with the view of some definite 
steps being talun, not only to keep an eye on what 
has been done but to help things forward in the right 
direction. 
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Profesaor ADSHEAD (in reply); Two points have 
arisen out of the discusuon which 1 think we should 
not leave the room without remembering, and they 
were raised by Mr. Jemmett. There is, first, the 
direct interest of the architect. And that direct 
interest, it seems to me, takee two aspects. In the 
first place, in what way can we, as architects, assoqate 
onrseivea with this great amelioration of the con* 
dition of the working classes with regard to bouung t 
In the second place, in what way can we qualify our¬ 
selves better to undertake this task 1 Profesaor 
Lethaby mentioned the importance of striking while 
the iron is hot, and not leaving the matter to die out 
with this meeting. And, since he advocated our 
passing a resolution, I beg leave to movethc following: 

That the CouncU be asked to report as to 
what can be done by the Institute to interest 
and associate the profession in the housing 
question, and, in particular, to consider the 
feasibility of taking such action as shall result 
in the Institute and the Allied Societies through¬ 
out the United Kingdom taking active measures 
to meet the housing needs and housing pro¬ 
blems in their area.” 

Mr. Lanchester seconded the resolution, and it waa 
carried unanimously. 


The National Houting Competition conducted by the 
'R.I.B.A. and Alhed Societies. 

The origin of this competition has already been 
recorded in the Journal and the scheme of competi¬ 
tion and the Conditions will be found in the issues for 
November and December last. The designs sub¬ 
mitted were on view for a short time after the adjudi¬ 
cation in the respective areas, the premiated designs 
in the provinces being eventually sent to the Institute 
and exhibited with the premiated designs of the Home 
Counties Area. The following is a complete list of the 
awards:— 

CuMsa A. B, C; Vint Pncnlsin. £100; Se<oiMl. £S0. 

Clam O : Hist Pmitiun. £60; Second. £M. 

HOME COUNTTBR AREA. 

i4«ae»«or«.—Mr. Henry T. Hare {PrfMifnt), Mr. £. Guy 
Dawber {Uon. Sec.), Aston K.O.V.O., C.B., 

R..A, Ur. H. Y. Lanobreter. Profemor Adsbead, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, and Sir. Harry Redfsm. 

CLArs A 

First Premium : Hr. Oourtenay M. Crickmer. 

Second Premium : Hr. F. C. W. Barrett. 

Hon. Mentions r Messrs. Wilson, Newton & Round. Mr. 
CX 0. Nelson, and Mr. C. Wontner Smith (the latter’s 
design purohased for 35 guineas). 

Class B. 

First Premium : Mr. Alfred Oox. 

Second Premium : Mr. Oonrtonay M. Crifhmer. 

Hon. Uentions: Mewts. Wil«oo, Newton & ^und, Ur. 
C. Wontner .Smith, Mr. F. C. W. Barrett, and Mr. John 0. S. 
Sootar. 


Class C. 

First Premium : Hr. Courtenay M. Crickmer. 

Second Premium s Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 

Hon. Mentions: Mr. Roland Welch, Messrs. Wilson, 
Newton A Round, and Hr. H. R. Gardner. 

Class D. 

Pitwt Premium: Mr. John A. W. Gront. Edinbiirgli. 
.Second Premium: Mr. W. R. Mnaley. 

Hon. Mention: Mr. C. Wontner Smith. 

MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL ARK.A. 
Atcteecre.—yU. John B. Gaas, Mr. E. P. Hindo, Mr. F. B. 
Bunkecley, Mr. P. S. Worthington, and Mr. G. H. Grayson. 

Cla.hs a. 

I^r^t Premium : Mr. H. L. North. 

Second Premium: Mr. R. 1*. Oollingwood. 

Hon. Mention : Ur. .1. Arthur Cox. 

Ci.Ass B. 

First Premium : Uersis. Briggs A Ttiomely. 

Second Premium not awanled. 

* Class C. 

First Premtam : Ueesrs. Halliday, Paterson A .\gate. 
Second Premium : Mr. H. L. North- 

Class B. 

First Premium : Messrs. Halliday. Pateixon ds Agate. 
Second Preminm : Mr. H. L^North. 

Hon. Mention : Mr. J. Arfon Jones. 

NORTHERN AREA. 

4ls«casors.><-Mr. R. Burns Biok. Mr. William H. Thoip, 
Mr. James R. Wigfull, and Mr. L. Kitchen. 

Class A. 

First Premium : Mr. J. Herrey Rutherford, York. 

Bevond Premium : Mr. Alex. Inglis, Hanriofc. 

Cla-ss B. 

First Premium: Hr. Alev. T. Scott, Huddorsfield. 

•Second Piemtum: Messrs. Knowles, Oliver A lAieMon. 
Neweastle-on-Tynp. 

Class 0. 

Rnt Premium; Messrs, Knowles. Oliver & Leeson. 
Newcartle-on-Tyne. 

Second Premium: Ur. Alex. T. Soott, Huddersfield. 

Class B. 

First Preraiam: Premiated design disqualiiiod after 

award. 

Heepnd Premium: Mr. R. K Kastcwell, Oolayn Bay. 

' MIBLAND AREA. 

-4««aora.—.Mr. W. .Alexander Harvey, Mr. 8. Perkins 
Pick, Mr. Sidney F. Harris, Mr. Harry Gill. 

Class A. 

First Premium: Mesara. Stockdalr, Harrison A Sons. 
Leicester. 

Seoood Ptoraium: Mr. N. B. Robertaon, lancester.' 

Hon. Mentions: Mr. A. B. MoKewan, Birmingham; 
Messrs. Crouch. Butler A Savage, Birmingham, and Messn. 
Ed. Garrattand H. W. Simister, Birmingham. 

Class B. 

First Preminm; Messrs. Stookdale, Harrison A Sons, 
Lei oca ter. 
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Sopoa<l PromiuiQ : Mr. F. W. C> Girgory, Noitjoghani. 
Hoq. Mcntjont: Mr. N. B. Robertson, Leicester; Mr. 
Frank H. Bromhead, Horefonl. and Mr. Oharlos F. Sttns, 
•'9toko*on*Trft0t. 

Cfi\»5 C. 

Pint Piemiom : Mr. P. W. C, OrcTOry, Nottingham. 
Second Promium ; Stockdale, Harrison & ^ns. 

Leicester. 

Class 1>. 

First Premium: Messrs. Cieland & Haywood, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Se^nd Premium: Mr. A. E. McKewan, Birmiugham. 
Hon. Mentions: Mcasrs. Stookdalc, Harrison & Sons. 
Leioester,. and Messrs. Qlcland it Haywood (the lattor’s 
design purchased for IS guineas). 

SOUTH-WEST AREA. 

dsMSsors.—Sir Frank W. Wills, Professor Adshead, aud 
Mr. James Crocker. 

Ot>ASS A. 

First Premium: Messrs. Thornely ft Rooke, Plymouth. 
. Second Premium : Mr. H. Heathmim. Bristol. - 
Hon. Mentioos; Mr. Chas. Oolc, Exeter, and Mr. T. 
Bradford Ball, Weston-super-Mare. 

Class 6. 

First Premium: Messrs. Thomcly ft Rooke, Plymoulb. 
Second Premium : Mr. H. Heathman, Bristol. 

Hon. Mention: Major 0. P. Milne, Pulboiongh, Sussex. 

Class C- 

. First Premium j Mr. W. A. Greenen. Port Sunlight. 
Second Piemium : Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Milford-on-Sea. 
Hon. Mention: Captain Cyril A. Farey, Exeter. 

OT.ASS D. 

First Premium : Mr. Chae. Cole, Exeter. 

Second Piemium ; Mr. W. A Gre'^en. Port Sunlight. 

SOUTH WALES AREA. 

AssrasorA.—Professor Adshead, Mr. A W. Swash, 
Mr. D. M. Jenldns. Mr. J. F. Groves, and Hr. J. W. Smith. 

Cr.AS8 A. 

^istPreminm : Mr. J. A. Hallam, Cardiff. 

Second Premium: Messrs. Johnson ft Richards, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Hoo.'Mention (dosira purchased for 25 guineas): Mr. 
Thomas A. Bevan, Cardiff. 

CT.A».a B. 

Fiat Premium: Messrs, .lohnson ft RichanU. 

Second Pamium : Messa. A LI. Thomas and Gomer 
Morgan, Pontypridd. 

Eon. Mention: Mr. C. Ernest Lawrence. Ncwpoit, 
Mnn. 

Class C. 

Fiat Promium : Messa. Johnson ft Richards. 

Second Pamium : Mr. C- A Broadhesd, Swansea, Qlam. 
Hon. Mentions: Measn. Baton ft Cooper, Cardiff, and 
Messa. A L(. Thomas ft Gomor Morgan, Pontypridd. 

Class B. 

Fiat Pamium : Mcasn. Johnson ft Richards. 

Second Premium : Mr. A F. Webb, Blackwood^ Hon. 
Hon. Mention ; Mr. Thomas Gibb, Port Talbot. 

The whole of the premiated dQ8^;Qa, together with three 
<A those awarded Hoix. Mention vriiioh were conmdered 
worthy of aoqnisitioa, have been sent to the Local Oorem- 
ment Bosird. The drawings were aocompaaied by an 


exhaustive Report from tho Prraidentof the Insctitute Ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Hayes FUher, Preeideat of tho Local 
Govvrmncnt Board. With a view to continuiitg tho his¬ 
tory of the Competition tho following oxtmrts are quoted 
from this Report 

In each of tho Ctaeeca A, B and C desigcu> w'ca invited 
for (1) an end or semi-detaohad huasr, (2j an ordinary 
“ terrace " bouse of 18 feet frontage, and (3) a long fronted 
bouse one room deep only;* and in order to test their 
architectural capacity the competitors were asked to 
design them in groups. Qass D is intended to be erected 
mainly in couni^ districts. 

Beaigiis to the following numbers were duly deliverod 
in the several districts : 


Home Counties 

Northern . 

Liverpool and Maooheeter 

.Midland . 

South-West . 

^uth Wales . 


Knmter of 

tkaiSM 

Co(np>t'tar.. 

Rwlrrd. 

.. 336 

686 

.. 100 

226 

.. 133 a 

.101 

.. ' 107 

248 

.. 07 

169 

.. 66 

168 

808 

1,788 . 


y A Committee of Assessors for the purpose of adjudicating 
on the designs submitted was constituted in each arcs, 
and in each case a lady (in the Rome Counties area twn 
ladies) and a practical builder assisted the Committee with 
their advice. 

Tho points which tho Committee of Selection have borne 
in mind are the following: 

(1) Adequate aise of rooms; (2) convenience of 
arranmments; (3) a satisfactory arohiteotura) treat- 
meet having regard to the En^ish tradition of cottage 
building; (4) reasonable economy in design. 

With resard to (1), it is oonsldeied that a liviog room 
should not M of less than lAO feet area; that tho pnnctpal 
bedroom should not be of less than 160 foot area, and that 
the second aud third bedrooms should bo ss large os poe- 
siUe, bearing in mind the possibility of there being several 
children of each sex in one family. A suggestion has been 
made in this connection that it might possible in the 
smaller bedrooms to arrange for beds in tlM form of ‘bunks, 
one over the other where oeoeesary. 

As to (S), it is judged to be desirable that the living 
room and scullery sbomd directly communicate with each 
other. The larder should be readily aocessible from the 
scullery. Tho bath should bo in an enclosed snstoein order to 
ensure privacy, and shotUd have hot and oola water supply. 
In the ease of tho better-olass houses, the bath is pro¬ 
bably best xdaeed upstmn, but it most be borne in mind 
that this involves extra expense in water services, ftc. An 
exception must, however, be made in the case of mining 
districts where the bath room must of necessity be placed 
on the ground floor with as ready access os possibie from 
an entrance, preferably that at tne rear. Coals and w.e.. 
should be accessible if possible under cover. 

in each cd the Goasce A, B and C a houoa of 18 feet 
frontage was asked for. The eompetition, however, is 
coBSiderod to have shown that this frontage is too restricted 
to allow of a thoronghly satisfactory bouse without out¬ 
buildings, particularly in Classes B and U, and that the 
minimum uddth of frontage should be fix^l at ?0 feet. 

As to (3), it is felt that a satisfactory architectural treat¬ 
ment is of great importance so far as the limitations of 
expense will allow, and that this may be attained without 
elaboration but amply by candul grouping of the houses, 
study of the desin sod spacing of windows, fte. In urban 
districts it will be advisable to avoid the use of dormer 


* This mde-fronted haitss is iatended for ereotion ia positions where 
a sstisteetery sspsetkir tbe Uviag-room osnoot be othenrise obtained, 
and for sloping sites wkers the erection of No. t wouid involTe wmte 
on aoeoimt of the fall of tbe ground. 
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windowti on the groond of expense and coat of uainton* 
Mioo: but it ia suggested that in rural areas in many casos 
it may bo veil to incur the small extra expense of dormers. 
A bard and feat line in this leapect should not be insisted 
upon. t 

In all the designs projecting vings or ontbnildings in the 
rear have been pnotioally eliminated, as it is considered 
that the rear of nooses of this class should Im as open and 
free from building as possible. 

With regard to (4h it is impossible at the present tind to 
mre any estitoate of the probable cost of the houses shown. 
The eubie contents of osch house are stated on the flraw* 
ings, bnt it is impossible to say what is the present advance 
on pre-war rates. 

1^ immediate erection of a pair of houses of Class A or 
B in or near London in an easily acoessiblo position is 
strongly reoominended. These might be on a site already 
in the possession of the OoTernment. and in such a locality 
88 to oe ultimately available for normal 'occupation by 
working-class families. It is suggostod that one of the 
houses should be completely funushM ready for oeoupation 
in consultation with a* Committee of worldng-clkss women 
and others vbo have made a study of tba requirements. 
Therd are many vsluable ideas afloat for improving the 
general equipment of these houses and for prorimog certain 
ample labour-saving appliances, which it will be difficult 
fo materialise unlebs some such method as is suggested be 
adopted. If it oould be arranged to erect a com)nete group 
as smwn, tho result would undoubtedly more satis¬ 
factory. 

The actual building of these hooaus will enaUe the cost 
to be fatriy aceuxately ascertained under the present nnocr- 
tein conditions, and wOl also provide an opportunity for 
inspection by local authorities throughout the country, 
committees of working-class peoplr, others interest^ 
in this question, in a tar more explanatory manner to the 
general public than can possibly be the case with plans only. 

Oeuerally apeaklDg. it is felt that, although nothing very 
original or rovoluldonaiy has resulted from the competi¬ 
tion, a great deal of useful Information has been received, 
and it has led to a very widespread interest and study of 
the whole problem of the design and construction of these 
oottages. If the Mimpetiiion is now followed by the erec¬ 
tion of typical cotta^ as suggested, an important step 
will have been taken towards preparing the way for a really 
satirfaetoiy solution of the problem of housing the working 
classes immediately conditions allow. 

It is hoped .that the Local Qoverument Board will think 
well to issue a puMioation Illustrating some or .all of these 
designs. Ushoidd beemphsasod, howsver, kbatsuch pnb- 
lishM dssiguj do not obviate t^ aeoessity for effieieDt 
architectural advice before proceeding to build. 


REVIEWS. 

AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL YULLAGE 
Pori SmiUght. Bjf T- Ra$4* Davi*on, Bon. A.B.I.B A. 

Port Sunliglrt Iiab been frequently described both 
in articles and separate publicationa, bnt the volume 
which Hr. Raffles Davison has written and illustrated 
is by far the most complete and vivid jvesentation of 
tho village and its underlying principles that has yet 
appeared. Mr. Davison is seen at his best in many 
of the drawings, whicdi give, in all those cases where 
a general view is aimed at, a far bettor realisation of 
the subject than a photograph. Mr. Davkon, how¬ 
ever, with rare zetioeuoe for a diaug^tsm^, has by 
no means rejected the use of the camera, which for 


detailed groups of cottages gives results for the archi¬ 
tect whi^ no sketch would quite attain. 

Mr. Davison is particularly happy in the general 
bird’s-eye view of the village and works, and of 
the Diamond, taken look^g towards the Art 
Gallery, the latter building being still unfinished, by 
reason of the war. However well one knows Port 
Sunlight, this volume of Mr. Davison’s must cause 
continual suipiise owing to the wealth of material 
and the unceasing charm of the subject-matter. 
Though still not completely built up. Port Sunlight 
coDtuns enough houses and institutional buildings 
to give one an idea of what such an industrial village 
can be like. It cannot, of course, be hoped that so 
much money will be forthcoming after the war to 
e:q>end upon external details, as has fortunately been 
the case in Port Sunlight, but it will always remain a 
monument of what it was possible to achieve in the 
days of peace. 

The descriptive letterpress is adequate, and covers 
nearly every aspect of the villa^, including the plan¬ 
ning of the houses. These, by the way, are extremely 
simple and economic in arrangement, and are of such 
types that their use might easily be continued even 
under changed conditions. It would be fortunate for 
those who are interested in housing in this country 
if Mr. Davison would make this volume the first of a 
series: there are at least 12 garden villages and* 
.suburbs which are worthy of a monograph. 

Patrick Absrcrombig 


THE LATE PERCIVAIX CURREY [J.]. 

The death took place at Bath, on f^e 18th May, of 
Mr. Percivall Curtey at the age of uxtyssevmL The 
second son of Mr. Henry Currey [P.J, he was educated 
at Eton and was a member of the Eton Eleven and 
in after years was wed known as a fine cricketer. He 
served has articles with his father at 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1880, and a Fellow in ] 688. He was also a Fellow of 
the Surveyors’ IhstitutioD, and' acted for some years 
as Hon. Secretary to that Institution. He was Hon. 
Secretary for 25 years of the Architects’ Benevolent 
8ocie^,in which capacity he,acted with much kindly 
feeling and disocetion in helping those in distress, and 
in this Socie^ he was formerly associated with Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who held the post of Hon. Treasurer. 
At a meeting of the Coundl of the Architects’ Benevo¬ 
lent Society a vote of condolence and sympathy with 
his family was passed. 

it. Currey held the poet of Surveyor to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, to the Duke of Devonshire, and to the Hun¬ 
stanton jfotate. His chief works were a new Nnising 
Home for St. Thomas’s and a*Reception Hall, tempor¬ 
ary Huts for the wounded at a cost of £12,000, the 
new Pump Room at Buxton, and plans had just been 
completed fox a new Out-Patients’ Department, at an 
estimated cost of £60,000; also several private houses 
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and schools and factorj premises. Shortly before his 
death he was engaged in assessiug the value of build* 
ings under the ^nistry of Monitions and this necessi¬ 
tated travelling all over the countr>', which probably 
brought on an attack of his former complaint and 
hastened his end. 

His was a singularly charming personality and he 
was most popular with all his professional brethren ; 
as oA of the members of his staff said, he was almost 
tbo kind a master. The present writer, who knew him 
from boyhood and was associated with him in busi* 
ness, can bear witness to his single-mindedness and 
devotion to doty. He was a true gentleman and his 
loss will be deeply felt by all his associates. He is 
succeeded in his practice by his son, Mr. Harold W. 
Currey, who at present is an instructor in the Rt^^al 
Garrison Artillery at Lydd. 

W. Hilton Nash [J*.]. 


RESEARCH INTO TIMBER. 

In May 1916 the Institute Research Committee sent 
to the Advisory Council on Scientifio and Industrial 
Research a considered Memorandum on the subject of 
Dry Rot.* The Committee have since been dealing 
with the whole subjeot of research into timber, and 
!h continuation of their eaiher report the following 
memorandum on the main subject has been sent to 
Sir Frank Heath, C.B., Secretary of the Advisory 
Council:— 

That the subjeot of research into tarn ber, with the view to 
its more eoouomioal use and incceaeed prodootion, is of 
supreme-importance to this oountiy, may be judged from 
the fact that in 1913. the last complete year before the out¬ 
break of war for which returns are arailablo under norma] 
oonditions, the imports amounted to over £40,000,000, 
three-fourths of which represented soft-woods and the 
remainder hard-woods (see. report in Tht Builder, 
20th October 1916, on Profeesor Groom’s lecture on " The 
* Smpire’sTimborlkade”}. By far the greatest proportion 
ad this timber ae imported in times of peace was used for 
the building and allied industaries. 

Tor many years after the war there is little doubt but 
that there wiH be a great shortage in the supplies of timber, 
especially of the soft-wocxls; and an inoreaee in the 
supplies can only be obtained by the following three 
meUiods:— 

(1) By afforestation on a large scale in this country. 

(2) By a much greater increased use in this oountry of 
woods grown in the various parts of the Empire, oithw— 

(a) suhstitatkm for woods formerly imported from 
enemy or neutral countries; or 

(b) by the exploitation of new timbers not at present in 
common use hero. 

(8) By research work upon timber, with a view to the 
prevention of waste and to its more eoonomioal use. 

As regards item (1): We understand this is being dealt 
with by a Sub-Committee of the Cahinet, before which the 
Memb^ of this Institute have already appeared and given 
evidence. (^Die question afforestation, however, is 

* PaJUkhed w.fnll in tha JoesSALtor Aufwt 1917. 


different from the other points raised later, in that by the 
end of the war very Httlo homo-grown timber is likdy to 
be available in this country, and afforestation will not 
produce results for building purposes for, say. 70 years; 
rondpring it, therefore, all the more essential tliat the other 
questions should be dealt with promptly.) 

As regards item (2), Hub-olsuses (a) and (b): This 
branch of the subject is being dealt with by one the 
TeohnicalCommitteeaof thslmperialln8titute(the Indian 
and Colonial Timbers Committee), which was originally 
started at the inatigatson of this Institute, and on which 
three of our members have tbo honour of serxing. 

As regards item (3): We snggast that this is a subject 
which may commend itself to the Advisory Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Rososich, 
as pTOrdistng most valuable results. Should the Advisory 
CotmoU decide to investigate this subject, wc suggest that 
the following matters erdi for research:— 

(L).Research into the causes of and the losses due to 
the d^y of timber through the folloniog causes« 

(a) Fungal (commonly called diy-rot); 

(b) Animal; 

(c) “ Wear and tear ” (e.g.. in soft-wood blocks used for 
paving streets); with s view to eradicating such diseases 
or discovering or perfecting methods of preservation.* 

(ii.) Research into the questioa of the *' seaeoning ” of 
timbw— 

(a) By natural means. 

(b) By.artifidal means. 

(iii.) Research into the methods for rendering Umber 
non-inflammable, or less liable, to deatruction by to. 

(tv.) Research into the uses of the-waste products of 
timbM (e.p., sawdust, cbippinge, sbavings. small logs, etc.), 
either by chemical or other means. 

(v.) Research into the conversion uul mechanical 
engineering of timber with a view to its most economical 
use (ag., by quartering, by lift-sawing, Ac,). 

(vi.) RcMareh into natural and aitiflc^ methods for 
Improving the " finishing *' of timber (ag., by staining, 
polishing, Ac.) 

(a) For its more efficient preservation. 

(b) For enhancing the apjamranoe of the timber. 

(viL) Research into the by-products of timber:— 

(a) Of the fibre: for such purposes as palp, wood-wool, 
artificial silk, Ac. 

(b) Chemical by-products such as wood-alcobol. acetone, 
grape sugar, acstio setd, Ac. 

(viii.) Rosearcbintothedestructivedistiilationoftimber 
add the residue left in the form of cbarcosl of difietent 
kinds. 

(ix.) Research into the oils, gums, resins, and other pro¬ 
ducts obtained from various trees. 

(x.) Research into misoellaneoas subjects, such as the 
fire-resistiDg properties of certain timbers. 

(xi.) Res^rch into the supplemental products of trees 
for industrial purposes >— 

(a) The bark of certain trees-^g., for tanning. 

(b) Tha fruit of certain treea-~e.g.. the aeon, tbe borso- 
chestnut (for the manufacture of explosives). 

(c) The Isoces of certain trees—e.g., for manure at other 
purposes (at present they are so much waste). 

Signed on behalf of the Beseareh Committee of Tbe 
Royal Institute of British Architecta. 
_ DtOBT L. SoLOMox, Bon, Seeretary. 

•Tbe Institute bss tiresdy seat a memorMidsm oa “Pry.Bst'* 
(o the Advisar; Coi^). <Ueea Hsj 191A 
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Llenk AaTJica H. Tdckbiu LiemtUate 
R07418(UMX B«cim«nt. 

Killed ia aoftion (we p. 10). 


tad Lhiut. Rboisald Fowlkii Gut*bbio 6 s, A$»ooiaU 
Londoa Rasimaat. 

Killed In action (see p. 96). 


Bdwibo O'BBinN, LieetUittte. 

Ito>-al Army Uedleal Corps. 

Died on Mirleo Ip. 907. JounwAi.. Bepe. IMT). 


LloQt. Ebh&t Caburom BnPifDLB. Protoiionrr, 
lAoeaahtie Foaflian. 

Killed In action (tea p. 10). 













FALLEN IN THE WAR 


la^ 



Li«nt. Gbor(sk Pbarcib Bi;jicKB0Si>re-OAXisi., 
Ro 7»} PnnUen [LivenUaU]. 

Killed in axttlon Iam Jot7BKAii fOT Mat 191T. end 
p. J91 of 1 ment Lasael. 


BtBff-Sersu CtAQVR Booab rfiLl.. iliMriate, 
B.A.UC. 

Kfllna In Mtinu (bm Jocbpai. foT Oetobnr lUf ). 


Snd Llent. C>otXi,WAi/rHi ftoosRf. .iU$ociaU. 
BopaI WMt Snrrnr B«iCltD«nt. 

Died ot wonndr (m« p- OS). 
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^9 Conduit Stbut, London, W., Jun« 1916. 


chronicle: 

R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: List. 

Fallen in Oie TYar. 

Makn, 2Dd liout. Henbt William, R.FJI. [AseodaU]. 

^Ued in action on 30th March. 

Btitnihg, Sergt. Alan, London Scottish [AesocMte]. 

EiUed in action in Palestine, 30tb April. 
BsLLAifY, Lieut. Osmund, R.F.A. Killed iu action 
near St. Quentin on 2l8t March. 

IdsoC. Bellamy was for some time in the office of HeMD>. 
OUl A Bicbardaon, and aftervanla vith Heests. Niven & 
Vnggleavorth. Attached to the Atelier of Arohiteotare. 
ha was a etudeut of much promise and a ^'fced draughts, 
man. 0> the day of the mat battle Lieut. Bellamy was 
in ohaego of a battery oeenon of two bowitsen away from 
the main battery, and the position being considered un- 
tooabld he was ordered to more his guns hack a thousand 
yards. ' Bare he worked his guns until they were knocked 
out; and be himself was killed instantaneously by a high- 
explosive shell. His brother officers *n highest 

terms of his courage and cheerfulness. So much was he 
liked and trusted that the men would do more for him 
than for another aectioo commander. 

Datisb, Lt. JoesPH Oeaulbs OLADfirroNS [Aesociale, 
Idll]. Drowned on eerrioe, 6ih Jamury. 
laeut. J. C Q. Davies, son of Mr. aod Mrs. James Davies, 
of Tao-yr>Allt, befom the War had an extensive pimotice in 
Swaosoa and Moniston. He entered the Iona of Court 
O.T.O. early in 1916, served as aotiQg>oapta(n sind adjutant 
in Salop, and relinquished a staff appointment in order 
that be might so to the frouA Servlug with the Egypt 
Expodittonary roroe, he was on his way id a cart with his 
servant and lavage to relieve an offlocr on duty some miles 
away, and while attempting to ford a stream which was 
very heavily in flood, the eart overturned and was washed 
down stream. Lieut Davies and the driver jumped clear 
aod reached the bank, when they found that the servsmt, 
who oould not swim, was still cUngisg to the overturned 
cart, which had caught against something about 200 yar^ 
down. They both at once went in again, and the driver 
menwd to leaeue the servant, but on looking round found 
that Deut. Davies had vanished, aod no tnsoo ootfld be seen 
of him. Hie valiae was recovered the following day some 
flfe milee away and later his body was wasi^ np and 
interred by his oomrades. 

Rktnolds, lieut John Ebic, R.A.F. [Sfurfenf]. 

Killed in action on 18tli May. 

RooLsy, Tom Williamson [Aseoeiate, 1896]. Killed 
in a^on in France. Septembw, 1916. 


Fincher, Private William, liondon Regiment. 
Kill^ in action. 

Private Fincher was for tliirtoen yean tiie Institute 
office attendant. Good-natured, capable, always willing 
aod obliging, and absolutoly trustworthy, he will be much 
missed aod sincerely mourned by the Institute staff. 

Musing. 

PiTE, 2nd Lieut. Horace Victor Walter, Hamp- 
ahiie Regiment, /’ro&oftoner, son of Mr. William 
A. Pite [F.]. Reported missing in Palestine, 
10th April. 

Stone, 2nd Lieut. George Marrison, R.K. [Amo- 

date, 1910]. Missing sinoe August 1916. 

Wounded. 

Bbvan, 2nd Lieut. Basil J., B.A.F., son of Mr. 
William Bevan [F.]. Wounded in action north 
of St. Quentin. 

Miliiarg Honours. 

Major-General Charles Rosenthal [.dakoe. 1904], 
C.B., C.M.O., D.S.O., has been appmntod to command 
the 2nd Australian Division whic^ Laa adueved such 
distinction in France. Three timos wounded and once 
gaseod, Major-General Rosenthal has been five times 
mentioned in Dispatches, and besides his English dis¬ 
tinctions has been awarded by the King of the Bel¬ 
gians the ChroLc de Guerre for services in Belgium. 

Before the War Majoc-Gcueral Rosenthal had a large 
practice at Sydney, N.S.W.. and was well known in the 
Australian mntioiU world as au orgsmsi and baritone 
vocalist. The profession of arms, however, had always 
appealed to lum. He joined the Australian Garrison 
Artery (Militia) in 1903, and in 1908 was transferred to 
the Field Artillery and oommsnded a batoety, eventually 
attaining the rank of Major. When war mka ont m 
joined up at oooe and left Australis as lAout-CoIona! in 
oommand of the 3rd Field Artillery Brigade, let Division, 
A.I.F., and with this oommand took part in the landing at 
QalUp^i and subsequent operations there. In February 
1916, having been transferred to the 4th Auetralisn Division 
in Egypt, ho wse appointed O.R A. with the rank of Briga. 
dier-wneraL With the same Diviaion he served in the Sinai 
Peninsula, France, imd Belrium, beiug in the fighting at 
FremellM in July 1916, on the Somme at the end <4 1916. 
at Bulleooort eMy in 1017, and Messines in June 1017. In 
the following August he was transferred to command the 
fith Australian Lifantoy Brigade, aod served io that 
oapaoity in the Third Battle of i pres before Passebendaele 
in OotoW 1917, and in March, April, and May of this year 
in operation's b^ore Villers Bretonneux and Morlaocoorts 
At varions times in France and Belgium be has commanded 
the Ist, 3rd, and 4th Australian Divisions, and on 22nd 
May was promoted Major-General and assumed command 
of the 2od Australian Division. In the recent Birthday 
Hononrs list he was awarded the D.8.O. 

Webb, Major Maurice, M.C. (sod of Sir Aston 
Webb): awarded the D.S.O. for distinguished 
services in connection with operations which 
resulted in the capture of Jerusalem. 
Atkin-Bebry, Major H. C. (son of Mr. W. H. Atkin- 
Berry [F.]), D.A.A.G., Tanks Headquarters 
Staff; mentioned in Dispatches and awarded 
the D.S.O. 
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Hammond, Major F. S. [ LiunliaU ]. London Regt. 
(son of Mr. F. Hammond [F.]: mentioned in 
Dispatches and awarded the D.S.O. 

WnxiAMs, Captain Gbopprby Hyde, Yorks and' 
Lanoa Regt. [A .]: awarded the Military Cross. 
Hcxlby, Major W. S., Royal Air Force \Licentiate \: 

awarded the Military Cross. 

Fbasbr, Captain Qilbert Wilson [F.] ; awarded the 
Military Cross. 

Mbllor, Ldeut. Wilfrid Law, East Lancs Regiment 
[A.] : awarded the Military Cross. 

OoLBSBT, Captain R. P., Staff for R.E. Services 
[Licenliole]; mentioned in Dispatches. 

Promotions. 

Captwn H. P. 0. Manic. D.S.O., M.O. (F.j. hu been 
pmmotod Major, attached Headquartert Staff, B.B.F. 

lient. Edwin Stanley Hall [A.l, Ro 3 ra( West Snrreya. 
has been promoted Captain. 

Liont. E G. Stavenaon [lAeentiai^], has been promoted 
Captain, Staff for R.E. Services. 

Private J. Jaokson Book (A.], of the light Oednanee 
Mobile Workshop. B.E.P., baa been granted a commission 
as 2nd Lieut, in the Royal Garrison Artillery. 

3nd L'enK E. B. Maore. R.O.A. '^.4.1. hen Iv-en promoted 
Iseat., R.A., Aide-dc>oamp to G.O.C., B.A., B.S.F. 

Architects under the New Military Service Act 

At the suggestion of the Architects’ War Committee, the 
CounoO recently approached Sir Auckland Geddes and 
arranged for a deputation to wait on him on 16th May. 
The deputation consisted of the President RJ.B.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, Mr. E. Quy Dawber, Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretary of the War Cc^mittee, Mr. John B. Qasa, repre* 
sehting the Manchester distxiot, and Mr. S. PerkinB fick, 
Proaidmt of the Leicester Society of Architecta In the 
unavoidable absence of Sir AucUand Qeddea the depute* 
taon was received by Colonel SooveU, with whom were 
Colonel Hedley. Major Sun, Captain liowe. Captain Danoan, 
and other officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Faroe. 

Ur. Ha& 8, in intrododog the deputation, pointed out 
that their puruote was to secure that- erehitectu now to be 
called op ahouJd be placed in positions where their teohmeal 
knowledge and experienoe should be utilised. Arthitecta 
had no desire to avoid their full shars of military servioe : 
out of some 4,000 on the Institute books between ten and 
fifteen hundred had already been serving and over a hon* 
dnd had lost their lives. This was the second deputation 
of arobiteets to the Ministry of Natiosol Service, the former 
one, whioh dealt with civil employment for aichiteots in 
eonoection with the war, having bad a most cordial leoep* 
tion by Mr. Neville Chamberisin. Many of the men re> 
{erred to et the former interview were now, ia view of the 
raising of the age from 41 to 51, placed in an entirely 
different position in relation to the Servioee, but he wished 
to make it clear that they possessed skill and experienoe 
that would be of far more value than any physical or 
olerteal work that they could do. They were men of buai- 
nesa and affairs, accustomed to responsi^ty and the dirso* 
«ion of important undertakings requiring lesouroe and 
initiaiaTe. In partieular they were expert draughtsmeD, 
used' to maps, ^ans and dxawinn of all kinds, thoroughly 
well acquainted with the metenais and prooesees of con¬ 
struction, zhany of them posseasiog good knowledge of land 
surveying and aeeostom^ to making surveys and reports 
onliioperty. They would readily adapt theinselvee to any 
oOBstrootiona] work ^lat might be needed in the Army or 


to such matters as arranging for billeting or hospital 
premises. The main iJueeUon'was how were they to be 
drafted into positions where the country would have the 
benefit of the host service that they could render. At 
present commissions were limited to men of under 35 yean 
of ago ; it was important that this limit should be raised- 

M.r. Gass stated that he represented a very large number 
of architects practising in manufacturing districts and 
many of them specialising in factories and other buildings 
coonected with indnstriai undertakings. He showed that 
time, energy and material had been wasted to s most 
terrible extent in connection with Oovemtnent work for 
want of just the experience and organising ability that 
arohitocts such as these could have brought to the work. 
He handed Colonel Scovell fully authenticated written par¬ 
ticulars of the gross nusmanagement of building works 
carried out for one or other of the Services in his district, 
involving serious loss and waste and keeping large numbers 
of mon practically unemployed at a time when the work that 
they might have been doing elsewhere was urgently noodad. 
All this might have been avoided if men already in Uie 
Army bad been put into positions of control for which their 
experience fitted them, out he ststed that of twenty-four 
men who had gouo from his own office only four, or jtossibly 
at the present moment seven, had been employed in (echni- 
cal work for which they were well fitted. Architects 
possessed specialised attainments which should be made 
OSS of just as those of doctors and dentists were, snd the 
methods of selection used in the case of these professions 
should be applied in the architect’s profession. 

Mr. PsRKiirs Pick said that in all matten of building 
eonstructioi) undertaken by the Government in this country 
the local knowledge possessed by arohiteots might be of 
the greatest value in increasing efficiency and reducing 
expenditure : the organisations of the provincial sooietiei 
gave the opportunity for making full use of this knowledge 
of local conditions and methods. He fully agreed with 
Mr. Gsss as to the waste and mismanagement of bmlding 
work carried out for departmenta under the Goveramertt. 
He hoped that when demobiliaation began the aruhiteets 
would be among the first released, so that plana and pte* 
liminary work could be completed in time for works to be 
started os soon as the various craftsmen were araiJable. 

Sir Astox Wbsb said he was sensible of the courtesy aad 
patience with which their views were being listened to, and 
they were really auxiouA to present thdr case reasonably 
and temperately. Speaking from his own immediate ex¬ 
perience, tbore wore but three men left of his own staff, all 
three of them nearly fifty years old and obvioualr useless 
as Tommies, but any of liicm could do most valuable work 
if they were put into tbo right place. The whole matter 
seem^ to reaolTS itself into a question of tbs bast means 
that could be oaad for getting each mao into the place best 
suited for him. 

Hr. Arteub Kbbu showed one of the War Committee’s 
War Service cards, ajid stated thst they were anthoiisad by 
the War Office and had proved most i^nl ia halaiiig mux 
already in the Army to gtt oomraiasions or transfen. Be 
suggested that similar cards, authorised by the Ministry, 
mi^t b* ^veo to architects and the particulars on them 
entered by the recruiting offioer on the maa’s Attestation 
Form so that tber wonld act be lost tight of. He stated 
that in hit capacity as Secretary of the Architects’ Wsr 
Committee be had met with many cases of men of out* 
standing ability being employed in the Army on work for 
which they had no partiemar q^ifications. On the other 
hand, he knew of arobiteets who had shown the greatest 
lesouice and enterprise ia carrriog out building wo» under 
difficult oeoditions, using shell boxes and petrol tins in the 
construction of hospitBA and mess rooms, and making 
drains oat of disinfectant tins. He would be happy to do 
what be eould in securing infonnation about men 
affected by the rsaaiBg of the age limit. 
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OoloDcl ScovSLLi, in re{jly, SAid that Sir Auckland Geddes 
himapli was most anxious to get men put into their right 
niches. Hb was conocmed with Snding men for the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Air Force, and there was no 
doubt that in the next two or three months great raids on 
the man-power of the oountry would be made. He felt 
that long views of requirements were needed; but, on the 
otherbaod, the urgent needs of the moment bad to be met, 
and it was clear that at the present time infantiy were 
badly wanted and that technical branohee of the Services 
might have to go short. 

Captain Lows said that be would shortly be asking the 
Ministry of National Service to supply older men to take 
the place of young men fit for Army servioe. 

Colonel ScovsLL remarked that there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in placing most of the architects who would be called 
up—in Colonel Hedley’s department, for instance, id which 
surveys and maps were made ; in the Department of 
Foriincatioosaud Works ;in aerodromecoustniction, 4e.; 
but this was not the time to discuss details. He was fully 
in aooord with the wishes expressed by the deputation, and 
he thought be had better meet tbe fion. Secrutary of the 
War Committee at an early date in order to draft a form 
on which architects could setout (heir pardcuisr qualifica¬ 
tions before enlisting, and at the same time other details 
could bo considered. At the present time men of 43, 44. 
anddfi were wanted, but there was no reason why older men 
should not bo received for suitable work before they were 
actually called up. 

Mr. having expressed the acknowledgments of the 
deputation for the bearing they had received, the interview 
terminate<l. 

All architects who arc affected by tbe exteoeioQ of tbe 
age limit are asked to communicate with the Hoo. Socro- 
taiy of the Ardutects’ War Commilteo, 9 Conduit Street, 
W., in order that they may bo oommonicated with in due 
course. 


Building Control after the War: Mr. Wills's Motion. 

At the conclasion of the ordinary bnsineee before 
the moeting last Monday, the President called upon 
Mr. Herbert W. 'Wills-[if*.] for the motion of which he 
had given notice—vix. 

That this meeting express diaapprobation of the 
action of the Council in peenjitting a form to go 
out with their sanction in which the following 
douse ooours: “ Reasons (if suy) for which you 
consider It to the national advantage that the 
bnilding should be erected without delay," and 
request the Council to inform the Minmtjy of 
Beconstmetioo that the R.r.B.A. is opposed to 
any form of war control of building operations 
being cxerdsed after the declaration of peace. 

Mr. Wxixs explained that be was inspired by no hoetile 
feeling to the Council in moriog his resolution, butsimdy 
wished to obtain an explanation of an apparent anomaly-^ 
namely, that the Institute should have given its sanction 
to a form issued by the Ministry of Reconstruotion, one of 
the questions asked being of a nature to suggest the 
endorsement of the principle of control which was opposed 
to a fonnal resolntion passed at a meeting of tbe Institute 
iMt Janua^. The member who bad promised to second 
the resolution was not present. Perhaps another member 
would soeond it as a matter of form. 

Mr. Qbobob H1JB8S.RD said he would second the 
motion as a matter of form. 

Mr. Hbbbbrt Shbuibri) [A.) objeotod that, there being 
only mneteen members present, It was not eomprtent to 
the meeting to deal with'the resolution. A'queetion of 
management of tbe Institute was involved, and to vote 


upon the question a quorum of at least fifty members was 
required (Byc-law 87). 

The Byv-law having been read,* the President ruled 
that the objection was valid. 

Mr. Joaif W. Simpson fF.] pointed out that whatever 
interpretation Mr. Wills liked to put upon it his resolution 
amounted to a vote of censure on the Council, and he 
apprehended that if it were carried serious consequenoes 
would follow. It would be a pity, however, if the matter 
were to oonapee, and he suggested that Mr. Wills might be 
prepared to modify his reeolution m that it might become 
a request for information rather than a motion of censure. 

Mr. Wduls seJd he would do this with pleasure. His 
purpose in bringing forward the resolution in this form 
was to ensure a very large attendance so that as many 
members as possible might bear the satisfactory explana¬ 
tion which the Council doubtJeas hod to offer. Ho was 
l>ftrfectly willing to modify bis resolutiort if it would 
produce a full explauiation. 

Mr. Simpson pointed out that oven if modified the 
n* 8 olution would be irregular and the meeting could not 
vote ujjon it. With the Prendents leave, however, he 
should like to say a few words upou the matter. .Mr. 
Wills, he beliered, had already had all the information 
that the Council hod at their disposal. One reason why he 
should not persevere with his resolution was that the 
Council bad nothing whatever to do wdth the matter. The 
miilty persons were himself, the President, and Mr. Water- 
house. It was they who were asked bythc Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reeonstniction to 
revise the form which the Committee had drafted. They 
revised it as drastically as they oould. cutting out noaxdy 
all of it. Whether the form sent out agreed with their 
revised draft he was not sure. 

Tbe Prssidxmt : 1 think it did. 

Mr. StMMOK: At any rate, it had nothing to do with 
control s and a oovering letter was sent out by tho Ministi-y 
to explain that and to show that tho questions asked 
referred to the first two clauses which formed the reference 
to that Oramittee, both of which dealt entirely with 
supplies of materials. The desire of the Committee was 
to aecorUin what materials would be wanted when peace 
was doclsrsd, eepecially for binldlDgii of national im¬ 
portance, tbe object being to obtain a supply of those 
materials aa far as could m arranged. Later they cam© 
to the second two douses of tbe reference, those dealing 
with control. That was a matter which it was considered 
should come before tbe Council; and the Institute repre¬ 
sentatives put it before them in the form of a summary 
which was published in TAe BuMcr and other papen about 
a month ago.* 80 tbe second part of Mr. Wills’s motion, 
which requested the Council to lay tbe Institute’s views be¬ 
fore the Kinistiy of Reeonstruction. had already been 
done; it was done a month before this resolution'was 
brought forward. Continuing, Mr. Simpson said: I think 
we should all realise that, bowewr rouen we may fight for 
the entire abolition of control, it is doubtful if we shall get 
it. I think it a very good thing to fight. We have met the 
Surveyore’ Institution and the Builders! Institute* and, 
have i^rced to ^ht for no control at all, in the hope that 
w« sh^ get as little of it os possible afterwards. But that 
we shall escape it altogether t do not think practicable. At 
tbe end of the war if yon have no control you will have frefc 
market*—a very desirable thing in iteelf, but free markets 
mean a tremendous rise in pricec, and t^t would be 
objectionable as far as building materials are ooncemed. 
The trouble is, that one of the most important material* 
we want—timber—is an imported material. An d dirtotly 
you come to imports you have to deal with tonnage; and. 
again, shipping is limited. You cannot bring your 
building materials and your other imported snppUcs into 
this country to compete in tbe open market with food, 
because if you a llow food price* to go up—which will fie 

• Sre also jeemru R.I.B.A. (or May, p. les. 
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a natoral reeolt of open markets—if you allow them bo go 
up to an improper extent there will bo a riek of famiuu. 
And therefore you must aesumc that there will bo an 
allocation of shipping; and if yon are going to allocate 
slupping you must have control. How fat that control 
will go nobody knows at present. But, bearing that in 
mind, we should be prepared to expect that for the fir!<l 
year, or it may be longer, thero will be flome limited sort 
of control by the Government, if not for liomc-prodoccd 
goods, at least for imported goods. That, I think, is 
inevitable. That we should fight against it, and do mi 
with the view of getting as little control as possible, ami 
for the opening of markets as soon as poasi blc, is extremely 
desirable, and on that matter the Council are united. 
That disposes of the second part of Mr. Wills's resolution. 

Mr. WitLS: 1 quite agree with Mr. i>im]xMn that we 
may not get all we want, and that u^e should fight for 
what wc want, but the way to fight for what you want 
is not to give your case away, and I think approval of thv 
form with that question on it is giving the cai»e away. 

Mr. SiMrso5: I have explained that that form had 
noGi^g to do with control; it had to do with the Oom> 
mittee of Supplv. * 

Mr. Wills : On this form is a question wliethcr build- 
inga proposed to bo erected are for the national advautagi*. 

Mr. Stxrsox : That baa notliing to do with control. 

Mr. ^sSKE: We had a communication from tiic 
Building Materials Supply Committee stating that thix 
form bad gone out after consnltation with the Roj'al 
Inatitntc of British AKhltecls. Is that a fact, or is it a 
false statement ? 

The PAXSiDBnt: It U perfectly true. 1 will just add 
a woid to Mr. ^mpson’s explanation. We were asked to 
sasist the Ministry of Reconstruction to ascertain the 
quantity of material which would be required in various 
parts of the country for building operations, in so far 
as they were involved by projeeta which architects have 
in their office at the preuent time. The Ministry had 
already sent a form out to public authorities asking them 
for particulars'tif buildings which they had in contem¬ 
plation ; and one of the channels through which they 
wished to gain information was that of architects who 
had work in their offices which was likely to go on imme- 
diaUdy after the war. They asked ns to revise a form 
which had licen already drawn up asking for that in¬ 
formation. That form wo did revise, and pretty dras¬ 
tically. * One of the clauses in tho form was somewhat to 
this effect: “ Give your reasons why this building should 
pioooed immediately after tho war.” We altered the 
wording, but loft the substonce of it. There is no doubt 
that the Ministry ^f Reconstruction and other Depart¬ 
ments of the Government have made up their minds that 
control of some sort will bo necessary for a eonstderabli- 
period after tho war. and they intend to have some kind 
of oontrol. Doee Mr. Wills sug^st that when we saw 
this clause we should either have argued tbo. question 
with them or have derlinod to have anything to do with 
them unless it was cromed out! To mo we question 
whioli is asked on the form seems a perfectly harmless 
one and not worth arguing. It is a question which does 
not necessarily imply that tbi'^ie will be control ; it is a 
question of providing certain information in case U 
should be found in tho future that control is necessary. 
As to the views of the Irutitute and the views we have 
expressed to the Ministry of Beconstmction on coittrol. 
these have been irablishM in the prafossiooal Pices amd 
in the JonuBSL. That was another matter altogether from 
this circular. One claim only should be considerod as 
ontitl^ to priority—viz., thatef works to be executed by. 
or on Mhalf of, the Government for immediately urgent 
national needs. All other claims should be regarded as 
equal; in other words, markets should bo left free and 
OMttered by rcstriotioDs, ao that production may be 
stimulated to its utmost, and prices thereby reduced to a 


normal level at the c-ariirst po&i-ililc moun-itt. 1 do not 
think wc could express our vk-wh etrouger than that: all 
control should be abolished at once. We havu tccom- 
UH'ndcd it in the sfrongest way. and have enlarged upon 
it in giving our evidence. Wc did not admit we tliought 
it advisable to have any control at all. Could we have 
done any diili'rcot from the point of view of tlte rcMilatiori 
which was passed in this room ? 

Mr. Wiixa : My contention ia that, having given your 
advice as to the form, you should have asked the Ministry 
of Reconstruction to send out the form either with that 
one question deleted, or else with a note intimating 
y'our disapproval of it. 

Mr. W. R. DanooK: I moyc that the mecUng do 
express its satisfaction anth the explanation.<( which have 
been given by the ihrsident and Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. SitKPHBBD : 1 will second that: and 1 would point, 
out to Mr. Wills that ibeio ia another point of view, and 
that ia that we have control at pmaent. The whole aim 
of this Building Materials Supply Cnmniittoe, as I under¬ 
stand it from their circolar. was to have information in 
case, during the (ransition period from tho time when peace 
is declared to the time when the markets for building 
materials aru getting regulated, some system could be 
devised by which tlu*y could hcl]i the profcKtion. And 
they ask in their circular letter—and that is wbere 1 
cannot agree with Mr. Wills or understand his attitude in 
the matter—what they can do to assist the profession. 
They are there to aid us. Surely no practimng architect 
could object to being asked the reasons he conaiden a 
building should be elected without delay as a work of 
nationu importance. If 1 bad on hand a boiling of 
national importance which had been stopped by the war. 
it would be a great advantage to me to have it catalogued 
by the Government so that they could say, *' This is a 
building of national importance and it should go forward." 
Thero most be a period of control or there would be chaos 
when peace is declared. It will take two yean to deal 
suceeKsfully with demobiliaation. and until that is dealt 
with the inarket supply of labour and material cannot lx- 
dealt witHl This trausition period is the sole reaeon 
of the circular issued by the Ministry of Reeoostruction. 
If you can in any way help them to catalogue these 
important buildings it will m a help not only to the 
nation, but to the individual architect. 

Mr. DAVinoti: I think we sliould make It clear that wv 
are with Mr. Wills in that we should have no control. 

The resolution expressing satisfaction with the explana¬ 
tions given by the Presbient and Mr. Bimpsun was then pot 
and carried. 

BoUdiag Materials required immediately after the War. 

The (kimmittee set up by the Ifftnietor of Reconstniution 
to inqoiro into the probable demand to, and supply of 
buikling materials for all purpoaoe during the transition 
period after tho n‘ar aru instituting an inquiry into the 
probable requirements for such materials during the first 
two joars after tbo cessation of hostilities. Forma of 
inquiry are being directed to local authorities and also to 
architects and others who may have Bchemes in oontem- 
plation. Unless the Committee are mads fully aware of the 
prospective needs of consumers, it will not possible for 
them to estimate how far supplto vrill meet likely demands, 
and ihoir efforts to secure oo-ordination may thus prove 
abortive. The Committee hope, therefore, that any person 
or firm contemplating building works immediately aiter 
the war, who has not received a form of inquiry will apply 
either direct or through an architect to the Secretary of the 
Building Materials Supply Committee, fia. Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W., for a form, which should be completed 
and returned by let July 19L8. Tbo Committee havo 
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extended until 1st July 1918 the dste for sending in the 
retuma already issued. In cases where shetcb plans only 
have been prepared, the junporation of complete plans and 
hills of quantities, Ac., being postponed until after the 
oessation of hostilities, it woidd appear that no materials 
will be required until at least six mouths aft«r ocesatiem. 
As regards these works it will suffice if the uxulermentioned 
particulars are famished; (1) County; (2) Description of 
building; (3) Estimated pre.war value of work ; (4) 
Estimated date of oommencement of buildijig operations ; 
(5) Estimated duration of contract. The Committee hope, 
however, that endeavour will be made by prospective oon* 
sumers to famish, wherever possible, approximate quanti¬ 
ties of materials, espeoially Imilding stone and brioks, steel 
and timber. Materials required for works of repair, main¬ 
tenance, Ac., form the subject 0 l a special inquiry, and 
particulars as to these are not required at present. 

The Birmingham Civic Society. 

The Birmingham CSyic Society, which owes its 
ezistenoe to the very stienuous work of the Birming¬ 
ham Architectural Association under the direction of 
the Preadent, Mr. Wm. Harvey [F.], held its in¬ 
augural meeting in the CotmeU House on the 10th June, 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham presiding and ad¬ 
dressing the meeting on the objects of the Society. 
Among other speakers were the Earl of Plymouth 
[Hon. v4.], who described the aims and methods of the 
London ^iety of which he is President; Professor 
Bothenstein, who spoke on the human side of the 
prd^Iem and of the little chance the creative side of 


kc«p in mind this ideal of a regenerate city. Its members 
will realise that sweeping sohemee of reoonstruotion cannot 
saddeniy be executed, but they will remember, too, that 
such reconsiruotion, however slowly it may be achieved, is 
the only hope of making the city wo live in a monument to 
anythin bot our earelessness and greed. 

The MCioty will by every possible means bring public 
interest to upon all proposala put forward by pubiio 
bodies and private owners for building: upon the layinff 
out of open spaces and parks, and geoertily upon ah 
matters eonoened with the outward amenities of toe City 
and distriot. It will not presume for itself peculiar 
authority in matters of taste, butit will insist that taste is a 
thing that matters, realisiDg that more tJiAn h*lf the 
blunders tbat are made in tlus diieotion, to the lasting 
harm and disoredit of the oommunity, are mode by men to 
whom, sinoe their vstbetio judgment is not ealled in 
<]uestion. it never occurs that such judgment is of any 
dceount one way or the other. Oonsdence in this thing 
wonid be stiffeoed at onee by men expression of public 
interest; not one mao in a hundred who is about to coolmit 
an offence against taste would defend his own bad intention 
for ten minutes if it. were intelligently and genoroualy 
challenged at the outset. 

It is noted that architects are well represented on 
the Council, and that the Technical Committee will 
consist of four or five Architects, two Civil Engineers, 
and two Surveyors, who will act as advisers to the 
City authorities on all matters connected with C^ty 
improvements. 

Exhibitioa^of Town Planning Drawings at Birmingham. 
The Birmingham Architectural Association are 


ir« o„o>p Jd the Je -olUness^epte. 

daysinclusive. The prospectus states:— 


tiohs as compared 
prise; and Mr. NevilleChamberiain, who expressed 
the belief that the mere existence of a society which 
insisted that beauty as well-as utility should be con-” 
sidered in the outward aj^)ect of the city would make 
{>eople think of the artistic as well as the economic 
side of what they were producing or erecting, and that 
not only pubiio authorities, but private individuals, 
would welcome a tribimal whose opinions on matters 
of teste would be listened, to with respect, and sug- 
Mtu^ that a beginning should be made with public 
building. 

The Society is to consist of Birmingham citizens 
who see the neepesity of stimulating a wider concern 
for the beauty ol thriir city. The following is quoted 
&om a Memorandum issu^ by the founders:— 

Nothing in our modem rivilisation has been more mle- 
ehteroutij underMtimated than the- infiumce of the 
phytioal aspects of a town upon the spiritual and moral life 
of ita oommunity. People who reaent the dirt and ugliness 
in wfaioh a oommeruiaiised society has environed its 
common life, are at preaent forood to make thoir own 
private refegas whore they can indulge tbeir ioatinot for 
decent andbeaatifaWurroundings. This is evil {aoilizon's 
home should be beautiful, but it should be so as a happy 
oontribution of the individual U> a beautiful oity. Instead 
of making a tolerable seclusion for himself with what taste 
he eaa, the oititeo ought to look upon it as an bonoorablo 
obligation to make his home worthy of the dty that sets a 
dean and noble standard of oomelineat. At present it is 
Impossible for him to do this, sinoe his city is mean and 
aoloTely. ' 

Hu aim of the Birainghan Soeiety will be always to 


“ No charge is made for admisaipn. as It is the intention 
of the Assooiation to give aa wide pobUeity as poealble to 
the work qn view, and espeetelly to the gpneral pubiio, for 
whom the subjeet has become of great imporUmee. Bir.' 
mingham is about to develop town im^remente of great 
magnitude, and the funotion of the ar^tect in relation to 
the planning of towns is vital to all such schemes. A visit 
to tire Exhibition will show at a.glance that section of 
Town Planning in which architoote by their training, are 
supreme. The drawings on view are all of them interest¬ 
ing, and many of them -very beautiful. They have bMn 
assembled at some cost and eoosidsrable difficulty, and it 
IS Hoped that the Birmingham publto will take thiif oppor¬ 
tunity of aeetng what is bmng done elsewhere to improve 
oonveaienoe and anwnity.” 

St Olare’s Church, Southwark. 

The St. Olave’s Churoh, Southwark, Bill was read a third 
timo and passed the House of Lords on the 16th May. and ■* 
Is ROW before the House of Commons. It had been pre- 
vioutiy reported that the members of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords bad visited the ohnroh and had ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the oburoh was useless and the 
churcfa3raid derelict and disreputable. On the third reading 
a new clause was inserted -to provide that the tower of the 
old ohuroh and a portion of its site and of the obnrehyard 
sboold be vest^ in the Metropolitan Public Gardens Asso- 
edation for an open space and a poblio approach thereto. 

In the ^use of Commons on the 14th June, on the 
motion for (he second reading. Captain Carr-Gomm moved 
the rejection of the Bill. He said the object of the Bishop * 
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of Soutbwaxk was to devote the proceeds of the sale of 
the siito for buildiiig purpoaes to the creation of a parish in 
some other part of tho ^ocese where it was most needed. 
Under an agreement come to between the Bishop and the 
London County Coouoil £5,000 of the proceeds was to be 
applied to the provision of an open space as near as 
possible to St. Oiave’a. To that die BeniloDdsey Borough 
Connoil was opposed, 'niey held that the churchyard 
should be tum^ into an open space for the benefit of the 
people of the immediate district. 

Mr. Whitley, Chainnan of Ways and Means, sa^ he 
was informed that both the borongfa council and the 
County Connoil bad lodged petitions to appear and state 
their case before a Comhiittee of the House, and therefore 
this was pre-eminently a case where the House ought not 
to throw out the Bill. He strongly recommended the 
House to read the Bill a second time and send it upstairs 
to be ezaminod by a competent Committee. 

Mr. Bums supported this appeal, and urged the im¬ 
portance of retaining the burial groi^ as an open space. 
A pieoe of land 100 ft. square or 50 ft. square opposite the 
Tower, with the Monument and many other pnbho objects 
in view, would give more enjoyment than ten rimes the 
area attached to such a as Southwark Park. It 
seemed to him that all the authorities-^Hnoral, spiritool, 
ecclesiastical, and arohiteotnr^—were on the side of 
Clause 9. The district oonoeniod was lees provided with 
packs and gardens in proportion to the popularion than 
any other in London. 

Another member pointed out riiat this was the only 
site on a river frontage of miles that was approaebabte 
by h»d. Elsewhere, from London Bridge to Deptford, 
the river oould only be reached by tortuous back wsys. ■ 

The motion was withdrawn and the Bill was r^ a 
. second time. 

A protest against the destruction of the church bad been 
made on bebaU of the Insrituto in the following letter 
which appeared in The Tunea of riie 19th April:— 

To the editor of " The Times'* — 

Sm,—^Any appeal to public opinion upon a matter not 
directly oonneoi^ with the tremendous events which in¬ 
volve our national existence is open to jnst criticism as 
uniimdybut the extreme urgency ol the occasion 
justifies us in siting you to publi^ our emphatic protest 
against the propos^ demolition of St. Olave’s, South- 
wWk. On Wednesday next, tho 24th inst., the House of 
Ixwds, at the inatanoe of our eocleeiastical authorities, is 
to decide whether yet another City church shall share the 
fate of thoee already destroyed. Pew concern themselves 
at present with any proceedings ol Parliament save those 
which deal with the incidents of war; general and just 
resentment will be the greater when the irretrievable loss 
is perocived. We desire, therefore, to call the attention 
of aU who are jealous of the beonty of London, and appre¬ 
ciate the bistro buildings which are its cbaraotec&tio 
feature, to tbia intended outrage. 

It is not necessary here to expatiate on the merits of 
tins gem of Fliiort^’s (ksigning, whose river front is 
to aQ who pass over Ijondon K;klge. The vedoe 
of our monumento js not to be jndged me^y by the use 
to which thev can be put by tii^ to whom they ate en¬ 
trusted ; still lees are their sites to be considered as 
pi^aTinta.1 assets, to bo BoU foT ooDunardal purposes at aiQr 
profitable opportunity. TTjpy are the property of the 
nation, and the espec^ pride of London. In the case of 
St. Olave’s, money—^to whatever purpose it may be pot— 


is the sole reason for its demotitiem; the faroilding is per¬ 
fectly sound and its beauty unimpaired. 

We talk much of London improvemonte, plan schemes 
for its embellishment, and preach the artistic education 
of the public, yet proceed to destroy the beautiful works 
we alre^y poeseea We declaim against the barbauians 
who shatter and burn the cathedrals of France under tiie 
pretext of military necessity, and are open to the biting 
rejoindw that EogUab bishops will sell their own famous 
churches for the ^ue of the ground they stand upon. 

We are, Sir, your obedient sorvante, 

Hbxky T. Hsnx, President. 

E. Gut Dawnss, Hon. Seerdary. 


When the Bill was before the Homre of Lords, the Presi¬ 
dent, hft. Henry T. Hare, submitted the following pointe 
for the consideration of Lord Moir-Maekentie, Chairman 
of the Select Committee dealing with the matter:— 

(1) Tho proposal for re-ereoting the church on some 
other rise, oith^ wholly or in peut, is virtually impractic¬ 
able. or at least highly inadvisable. Tho design ^ the 
church is essentially that of a town or oHy church, hed^ 
in and surroundtid by socular buildings. Tho street 
ftontege is entirely fooed with stone, while thatitowards the 
river is mainly of brick with stone dressings. The western 
front is ncm-existent, abutting hs it does iqxm an adjacent 
warehouse. For these reason8„among otoers, it would be 
most inappropriate to re-erect it on a site which did not 
repioduoe the conditions under which it exists at present. 
Both on practical and sesthetic grounds such an experiment 
oould not be otherwise than diustrous. 

(2) The budding as it stands at present is emissntly 
suitable for use as an institute, miirion house or club feu 
the numerous workmen engaged In the vicinity. For this 
purpose it would lend iteelf almost without modification. 

(3) J^o reason has been advanced for its removal which 
might not be urged with equal force in the case of almost 
all the Oity churches. Yet I venture to think that no 
authority would formulate such a poUoy for general 
adoption throughout the CHty. 

Theee monuments of the past oonstitote a heritage, 
which each generation’ bolds in trust, and which may not 
bo destcovM without the most oogont reason, or neces¬ 
sity, and i trust it may yet be possible to avoid what is 
widdy regarded as a disaetrons course of action. 


War Risks Insurance: Architects’ and Surveyors’ Fees. 

T^e Secretary of the War RiakB Insurance Oilloe 
sends the following memoraiidum:— 

Representations having been made to lay Committee 
on tlM subject of on allowance for taking out quantities 
where no plans are necessary, the Committee have agreed, 
subject to the damage being such os, in their opinion, to 
necessitate jirofessiooal services in ooonectiiin with the 
reinstatemeat, to alter the teems of the allowances which 
may bo deemed to be included in the insuranoe in the 
following manner 

to) In the cose of itmotoral damage neeM- 
'sitatins the prsparetioD of p^ans. whether 
these be prepared by an architect or sur¬ 
veyor ... .. ... 5% 

(5) In the case of other damage to build- 

inge ''. .. 24 % 

(c) When tbs damam oxoeSds £500 and 
the nature of the work reqniiH quantitiM 
to be Uken out—4n addition to (a) or (b)... 24 % 
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Tho Allowaace andor (c) will be made not oases 

where the damage dxoee^.£500 to an mdividual building, 
but whore it e^eeds £500 bj one and the same raid, to 
two CO- ouice boikiuigB bebn^ng to the same owner or 
owners and insued by tbe same policy, and the qoan* 
titiee are taken out by the same arohiteet or sorreyor. 

Tbe new scale it not retroapectiTe; it is ap^oable only 
to oaaea where tbe damage is agreed on and after this date. 

Presentatioa to Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

At a recent meeting of the Garden Gtiee and Town 
Planning AsaoeitUaoa Hr. W. R. Dasidge {A.} was pre* 
sentod with a ooUeotion of town plaoningand allied litera' 
’ taie in reoognitioa of his serrioee as Chairman of the 
Executive Oomnuttee cd the Aseooiatioo, and also of his 
Anstrahan Town Hsnning Lecture Tour, liifr. Ewart O. 
Ou^tin, thesoCDeiary, stated that tbe results of the tonr 
wfaiob Me. l>avidge undertook weore apparent in every 
Aostcalian msul, vihem referencee were b^g made to the 
good Booompitabed. I&. Bavidge had started a work in 
r'Aostraksaa wh^ was still spreadmg, thanks to the efforts 
stiE being made by Mr. Charles C. Rm^ the other emissary 
of the Awociation, who bad remained in AustraHs as Town 
Planning Adviser to the South Australian Government. 
He mentioned that at the recent Au8traJiaa.,Town Flaa> 
nlog Exhibition and ConfeMcoe the fcdlowing resolution 
was passed:—^That the Australian Town Plaonipg Con- 
feieooo sod ExMbitimi place on eeoord ite thanks to the 
Garden Cities and Town Planiung .Aseociatton of Great 
Britain for its eplo^d acidevemenh in arrange for the 
Austsala£ao TowdTFlaeanng Tour, L914-15. Mr. Davidge 
^d tnvaUed right thxottgh Aaurioa and tMoogh Ansttti& 
ontheestvioe-^tte AB«>datfcui» and in addition to that, 
had l^Boed his very valuable pcc^odomd servioee at thair 
oonstaot disposal Joim H Ohampney, hi making the 

preeenbetion. regretted the abeoBoe ^ Mk0dcfl2Mm8> 
worth,,who was to have jwesided, but who was detained by 
Govemroanf boefneaS. He expensed the graixtK^ of 
tbe znemhers to Mr. 2)aTi^ to what be had but he 

thou^ possibiy thk greatest satidtootion to 2b. Bavidge 
would be the fact that he bad takm a great ahan in tbe 
starting of a new moTement in a new oontioent, whioh 
niigtrt bthiginoolcalaUe benefits todntare genecatioos there. 
Ifr. Bayid^ to reply, expressed the eatiriaotiaa whioh tim 
worfc^ had given Idi^ and tbe hope that the Association 
WDi^ cco^no to ^epgresi as astonishing^ as it had dose 
daring the last year or two. 

TBe Cape Institute of Archttecta. ^ 

The OouncQ have been much gratified by the ^mpatoy 
and byalty to tbe parent body ahown to toe f(^wmg 
letter addressed to the Seoretscy from one of (he OvsEseaa 
Allied Soflieties, ihe Chpe Institttto of Arehttects ' 

Bovi Street, 

Gape 7\nimyf SStA ■3^a^v^ 1918, 
DzxB SBr-Toocs of toe $lst January, eOolosuig eheque 
£55s.for'^Biefand”tohaiMl. I Mndeorad by the Council 
of the Cape Institute to return save to you and ek^iress 
(heir reasons tor doing BO, In toSM abnonnal timre, wt in 
this countsy bw^ao far not fMt the efiectoof in 

anything IQm tbe same proportimi tost you b^ in toe Old 
Oauntty. Private woto is stiU gotog on ahd roost of our 
toembm are doing toiriy well Undm th^ droumBtaDCee 
the QouqcQ have oecaded that tbe least to^ oao do to help 


tbe parent Institute and our professional brethren, is to 
return your contributioa to ttos Institute, and to further 
state that they propose to adopt the same course during the 
continuance ^ tbe War. There is no doubt that my Coun¬ 
cil’s action will be cordially endoreed at our animal meeting 
shortly to be held.—^Yours ftithfuUy, 

T. A. BaitoLXiBH, Seordofy. 

The oontribution in question is the amount refunded to 
the Cape Institute in respect of toe sabsoriptions of mem¬ 
bers of that body who are also members of tbe B.LB.A. 

Attendances at Council and Standing Committee 
Meetings, July 1, 1917, to AprU 30, 1918. 

CotrxciL (17 Sittiinge). 

Henry T. Hare, President, 17; Sir John J. Burnet, 
LL.D., 0; Walter Cave, 9} J. Alfred GotoU, 2; Paul 
Waterhouse, 9; Tbos. S. Collcuttv 0; Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., 0; E. Guy Bawber, 13; 8. B. Adshead, 6 ; 
Robert At^n.'ton, 8; T. Edwin Cooper. 6; H. P. Bozke 
Downing, 12; Q. Gilbert Soott, 4: George Hubbard, II ; 
J. J. joasi, 7: Arthur Keen, IS; H. V. Lanohester, 13 ; 
W. R. Lethaby, 10; A. G. R. Mackensie, C; B. Barclay 
Niven, 15; Andrew N. Prentice, 10; H. D. Beariea-Wood, 
15 ; F. M, Simpson, 8; John W. Simpson, 10 ; Percy 8- 
Worthlng^, 1 . •. 

As 800 iaxx*MBMBEB 8 .>-Patriek Abercrombie, 2} H. W. 
Cubitt (on wivioe), 0$ W. R. Bavidge, 9; L. Rome 
Guthiie (on serricch 9; Herbert Shepherd, 10; Leslie 
Wilkinson (on urvloe}, 2. 

BwrtxsBirraTivss or Aitjko Soouvibs.—R. Buraa 
Dlok, 0; J. B. Gass, 4 j E. Poccy Uinde, 1; Wm. Kaye- 
Parry, ^A., 0{ Adam P. Watson, 2 ; John Watson, 0 ; 
Sir Fxank W. Wills, 0. 

RxrBLXSXItTATITB or THE AnCBITBCTURal. Assoctatioh. 
~H. 111. Fletcher, 14. 

^ /fitAxnnst^ CoxMtTrxis. 

Ari (0 Meetings).—Arthor Keen, 5 ; W. A. Pomytk. 4 } 
Ohas. E. Sayer, 5 ; Hobart Atkijaan, 0; Sir /jtou J. 
Burnet, 0; • E. Guy Bawbee Sj J. Almd »Ootob, 0 j 
Emnt Newton.- A.lC,A., 0 ; Ricando, 0; Sir Aston- 

Webb,r A.R.A, 9; G. Gilbert Seot^ 0$ fi. & Ewt, t; 
J. B. Polton, I jSidney K. Greenelaide, 0; J. E. Newberry, 

4 5 W. A. Webb, 3; Walter Tappet^ i ; Harry Redfem, 1 j 
. John W. Simpson, 0 ; J. J. Joaee, 0 ; Harry Slrr, .7. 

l,iieratufe (3 J|irsetiwp«).~>Louis Ambler, 3; Beimar 
Blow, 0 ] Arthur T. Bolton, 1 ; Theodore l^fe, 0; A. S. 
Riohardrea, 0; K. Heathcote Statham, 2; Arthur 
Stratton, I ; Paul Watorhouse, 0; H. H. Wiggiesworth, 
3: Patriok Abercrombie. 0; W. J. Davies,^; F. B- 
Hlorns, 2* Stanley 0. Ramsey, 0; Lasbe WilldoBon, 1; 
BL G. IBbemon, 3 j J. D. Craoe, 3; Sir John J. Barnet, 0; 
H. M. Fletoker, 2; Brook ^tohna, 0. 

Practice <9 Mteiinge). —^W. H. Atidn-Berry. 8; Max 
Clarice, 7; H. P. Botoe Downing, 3 : Geo. Hubbard, 7 ; 
A G. R. Uackedxie, 1; ^an 6. Munby, 1; .D. Barclay 
Niven, 0; W. GBbeei^Soott, 5; A. Saxon Snell, 4 ; F. W. 
Troup, 0; H. Y. Hilaos Emerson, 4 ; PeravaJ M. Fntier, 
9; C. B. Sutefainaon, 2; John H. Markham. 0; J. 
Donglas Scott, 4 ; A- NeedMm Wilmn, 0; H. A. SatebeU, 

7 ( W. Henry White, 9; H. A Saul, 2 j Wm. Woodward, 

5 ; F. A PowelJ, 4. 

Science (8 jfeetinpe). —^H. Percy Adams, 3; B. Sttphen 
0: Horace Oneston, 6 ; A Q. Collard, 7; Alfred 
O^der, ^ W. £. Yecnoa.Ctomptoo, 5; Osborn 0. Slis, 

5 { Geo. HoAblowor, d; Sydney Perks', 0; H. B. Searlea-. 
Wood, 4; R. J. Angel, 6 ; W. K. Davidge, 0; K. Stanley 
Ball, 0 (on MtrvkeJ: Hubert Sberaerd. 5; Digby L. 
Solomon, 0; E. A Young, 8; B. J. IHcksoe, 8; 6. A 
Daubnoy, 0 j. H. W, Borrows, 8; J. E. Franek, 6; W,' 
4moqnM,4. 


THE EXAMINATIONS 


m 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Headerson’s " Byzantine Splendour.” 

. SvMm Ootiage, Ridgevitto Rd.. Wh^font, N.20. 

. To the Editor, Journal RJ.B.A.,— 

Sir, —If it is true, aa some' critics avow, that a 
picture when first we see it ought not to suggest the 
question, " What is it all about ? ” but only, “ How 
beautiful it is C' then Mr. A. £. Henderson in his 
wonderfully able painting, “ Byzantine Splendour,” 
has certainly succeeded in achieving the latter effect. 
The first impression is that of an arranged and 
beautifal mosaic of colour, and it is only after other 
visits that we discover the painter’s grasp of detail 
and knowledge of Byzantine ardiiteotnie. In point 
of craftsmanship, and sldll in the rendering of detail, 
and in real beauty of oolonr, I cannot but tlunk Mr. 
Henderson is akin in ^zit to the artists of the 
mediffival period. Mr. £L L. Hampshire’s su^^eetion 
is a good one, that ite right place is in one of our public 
picture gaHeries, as an example of a splendid architec' 
tural^subject finely conceived and painted. 

G. Ll. Morris {Liceniiote^. 


THE EXAMINATIONa 

The Fin^i Alternative Problems in Design' 

, InetrwHon* to CandidtUea. 

1. The dtswiogs, \dnoh dioQJd preferably be on omfonit 
sheets of paper of not less tlxM ImperM size, must be sent 
to ^ SeoreUiy of the Board of Axohitectoral Edooation, 
Boyal Institote of British Architects, 0 Conduit $toeet, W., 
on or before the dates speciffed below. 

2. Each eet of drawings must be signed by the ^thor,- 
ANS SIS FULL NAMB AKi> ADOBBSS, snd the name of the 
•ohool, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

X AU designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student tiiat the 
design is his own wcdtk and that tbe drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the {Reparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advioA 

4. Drawings snbjeotB (a) are to have the shadows pro* 
iected at an an gU of 45* in line, monochrome, or oolonr. 
Drawings in sobjeots (6) are to be finished as working 
drawings. LeUeHng on aU dravnngo must be of a dtar ,. 
hcAoIor^, tmi vnaffeUed diaradtr. 

Subject il/-, 

(a) A MxuoBtAL Pttbuo FoTmrATB iDrawinge, plan and 
olovatioa to ^neh scale with fTL&.eise details. 

(b) Faotobt to hold SOO hands>-^ the London distnot 

—to oonform to tliM fWtoiy Act and tO| all loaal oon- 
dhtfons. Buildings to contain engine house and general 
oflee, meis zeoms for hands, and showiooffl, lavatory 
aceommodation. lifts for raw materiak to top «f 
bokdihg; paoldog room with due aoeeaa ‘ to road and 
railway, po^nMe extestioos ontaidB for fninue 

developments. ‘ 

‘ Smbieei 

. fe> ABTxst's Sxunxo axd Eqosb ov av IsLiti<» « a 
' : Drawinge, plans, elevation and saotton to i*ineh 

eoale and 1 Aoet of deWIs to |«innh soale. 

(h) Dazrt VOS A Labos CovwTsy Housst Drawing*, 
plan, 2 dievatloius, seotioa to }>insb seals writii any detsw 
to *-lnoh soale. , 


Subject XLIl. 

(a) The first floor of a Ottt Orrici is used for Board. 
aonis, chairman’s mom. chairman's lavatory and stair* 
ca». Size of building bstw<‘cn walls. 50 feet by 17 htei 
0 inebcH. Building lighted front ami back, (live plan 
and section to J.inch »icale. also section through board- 
room and staircaae landing to 1-jnoh scale with full 
size details. 

(b) A gentleman farmer has decided to build a Paib or 
CorPAOBS for bis bead gardener and head smblernan at a 
cost of about £500, the paid pre-war pricos. Required 
plan, elevation and section to f-inen bcbIc, working 
drawings. Cube out the bcilding and show bow yoc 
work out tbe cost. 

Dezles for ^RbnttMwn of Dtsxgne la lOlS'lO. 

Subj. XL. Subj. XLI. Subj. XLII. 
United Xingdom 31st Aug. 31st Oet. 51st Deo. 

Johanuesburg 31st Oct. 30th Dec. 2Sth Feb. 

/Melbourne 30th Nov. 3Ut Jan. Slst Mar. 

Sydney 30th Nov. 31st Jan. Slst Mar. 

Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Nov. 31st Jan. 


ORIXrARY. 


Lieut. Roland Walter Lines have just seen, in 

tbe ctirteni issue of the Jourkal that Roland Wttiter linos. 
Fellow of the Institute, and Xieut. of the C&nadiam Expe* 
ditionary Force, has be^ killed in action. I met lines in 
tbe west of Canada about two yean More the war, anl 
while t was staying in Alberta 1 went in for one or two com* 
potions, with him with the idea of a future paitzkoralup. 
& was an extremely ^nial and kindly man, with a host of 
friends all throu^ the west of OanadR He was a pupil in 
an offioe in the —in Birmingham, I think—and 

after praotiautg for a year or>wo in tl^ oountiy, be want 
oat to the west of Oaoada, wbwe suooess oame to him 
sdmost immediately. He was a man of undoubted tslent, 
and had already boilt up one of tbe largest praotioos in tbe 
Westem States. Be was an all-round sportamaa, and, as 
might have been anticipated, joinad up very early in tbe 
war, and was given a oommissoip in the Oanadlan IMigi- 
nesR. He will be missed by a very large oirda of friends 
from the town of Edmonton in Alberta, where he practiaed, 
and in the west generally.— Abotur 6AKii.nT [F.], 
lionft. ILBB. 

Lieut. George Francts BladcburDe-Dafuell. who was 
killed in action naet Menohy on B4th April, 1017, was tbe 
eldest son of lib. and Ifo. Blackbunw-DenieU, of 10 
Nevum Flaoe, S.W. BomonSth June, 1878, and eduoatad 
at UarUxvou^ and Cambridge, he aar^ lus artioles with 
l&Asto&Webb. Istteinl0O3he wenttoBgypttojoinMr. 
Somers Clarke and Dr. Sayoe in an expeditiem to excavate 
some esrly. Egyptian tombs at El-Kab. In 1006 he was 
appointed to a poeilion in tbe Public Works Department of 
toe Egyptian <Svil Sesrioa. He renpunod in Egypt, doing 


1015, when he obtained a ootmnisaian in the Royal 
bon, having vdnnteered for aarrieQ early in the war. After 
a few months’ training in Boland ho Isft for PrMsoe^ 
During the winter of 1016-17 be worked chiefly at camps 
ami railheads, freqoeotiy under fire, and in Api^ 1917, he 
joined his reg^nxent in tbe adranoe from Arras. On the 
evoning ol April 24, while leading Us men into action after 
t^ seoiov offioex bad beenwoonded, he was kifiediostantiy 
by a shell. Xm a Utter to his young widow Us Captain 
wxotet ” We all admirsii yooi^ husband iounsesa^—net 
only for his own penooahty, hut beoaosebi Us phnok aad 
grit in sticking bo us tbrou^ a very bad time, when many . 
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far younger failed *’; and another friend : “ He had en- 
dea^ hunsotf to all, ao that hia hMs is deeply felt in the 
battalion.” He marHed in 1916, Mary, elder daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Saatviok, of Fyni^ Wc^, Rog&to, Sussex. 


MINUTES. 

, At a Ooneral MeetiDg (Bonness) held Monday 10th June 
1918 at6.S0 p.m.—Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare. Pretidtnl, 
in the CSuut; 14 Felloirs (inoluding 10 members of the 
Conadl). 4 AsBodates. and 1 Hon. AModate, the Minutes 
^ -the Meeting held 6tb May haring been published in the 
JouaruL were taken aa read and signed as oorteot 

The Hon. Secretary announoed that dnoe the last Meet> 
ing notification had men reoeivid that the following mein« 
ben had been killed in action. ▼)!.: find lieut. Qeoige 
Marrisoo Stone, R.E.. A sfoeitUe, elected 1910; Ueut. John 
Brio ^yuolds, R.AF.. <Sfiidenl; Tom Williamson Hooley, 
>ls«oc)al^ elected 1896; Jieut. Joeeph Charles Gladstone 
Havies, A4soerait, eleot<)d 1911 ; Alan Binning, Associo/r, 
elected 1911. On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it wae 
, Rbsoluks, that the Institute’s deepest tegtet'for the lose 
of these naetnhen be entered on the Minutes, and that a 
message of sympathy be conreyed to their neanst relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Perdvall Carrey, 
elected Aseodatc 1880, Fellow 1888, for many yean Hon. 
Secretary of the Architects’ Benevolent Sodety, and it was 
Resolved, that the Institute do record its regret at his loss 
and that a vote of oondotence be passed to lus widow and 
family. 

Further, the deecsee was annoulioed of Tbomae Kenbaw, 
AstociaU 1896; Henry Thomas Gradon, Amoc»o(s 1887 ; 
Arthur Hyton Peokham, AuodoU 1014 ; George Frederick 
Maekelyne Meremao. Lscarti otc. wd B^tt Willey, As* 
eodoie 1871, /eRow 18^, Rs(wud,F«Bow 1908.- 

Ardutr John StedmaA. FeOow. attending fox the firsts 
time dnee bin election, wM formally adratted 'By 4he 
Psnaideiit 

ThefoIlovBiig were deeted by show of hands > 

As Fsixovr. 

Horn: AaTHVB-JOBtr [Licsitiiotr, passed the Qualifyiog 
Bxamination for mMobeiship]. 

As Hon. AeaocisTB. 

WnsT: Rbv. Qbobob Hzbbxbt, D.I). ^Assoeuate 1871* 
1917). 

Mr. Berberb'W. Wills [F.], in aocoidanoe with notice, 
moved the foHowing'resolution : ’* That this Meeting ex* 
p s eo e disapprobation of the aotioo of the Coondl in per¬ 
mitting a form th go out with their sanction in which the 
following danse oooun: ’ Reasons (if any) for which you 
consider it to the National advantage that Uae boilmog 
should he erected without delsy.’^and request the Counon 
to Inform the Ministry of Recoostruetion thst the R.I.B. A 
is (^ipoeed to sny form of war control of building operations 
being exercised after the dedaration of peace.” 

Mr. George Hobbard. F.AA [F.] having eeoonded the 
motion, Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A.) pointed out that a 
(l^ueetion of management of the lostitnte boing involved, 
Um Meeting was insufficiently'eonstitutsd to deal with the 
Roeolntion, By-law 67 reqmiing a quorum of 69 members. 

The Hon, ^cietary having read the By4sw, the Presi¬ 
dent mlcA that the o njocti&n was valid. 

' Mr. John W. Simpson fF.) explained that the action 
eomplainsd <d by Mr. Wills was not the action of the 
Oouseil hot of the appointed representatives of the Coun<ffi, 
the Preadeat, Mr. Paul W'aterboase, and himself, and pro* 
Deeded to show that the form they were eonaulted upon 
had nothing to do with the question of eontiol j that the 
latter question wee oooaldered later and that a statement 
publlibed recently in the JnuBKst and profeesloual Pie« 
showed that the Institute repreaentatives were strongly 
opposed to control and advocated its abolition. 

xhe Fieesdent farther explained the attitude of the 
Institute repreeentetives, painting out that they had not 


committed themselvee to any amroval of control; further, 
that the question complained ot did not imply that there 
would be control, its aim being merely to obtain certain 
information in case control should be found necessary. 

Upon the motion of Mr. W. R. Bavidge [A.], seconded 
by Mr. Bhepberd, a resolution was then put and carried 
that the Meeting cxpreaRea its satisfaction with the ex¬ 
planations which had been given by the President and Mr. 
Simpeon. 

The Pietident, before dtssolvii^g tbe Meeting, announced 
that tbe Oounoil in the excroiae of the poweta oonferred 
upon tiiem by Olanao 2 of tbe Supplements Charter had 
at tbeir Meeting that afternoon elected to the Fellowship 
Mr. Leslie Wilkinson [A.h who was leaving for Australia 
to take up Us duties as Professor of Architooture at tbe 
University of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Tim prooeediugs terminated at .6 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

A GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) will be 
held Monday, 24th June 1918, at 6.30 p.m., for the 
following; purposes:— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting 
(Btisiness) held Monday, 10th June 1918; formally to 
admit Members and Licentiates attending for the 
first time since their election. 

To present the Royal Gold Modal for the promotion 
of Aichitectuie, conferred by His Majesty the E!ing, to 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A., 
' in recognition of the merit of his executed work. 

Tbe Asaodatesbip: Special War R^^ations. 

' On the rscummeBdutieii of the Board of Architectural 
Edjuiatioii tbe Comvdl have granted tmnporary conoeesions 
_^to Sttidenta R.LB.A. and others aeeki^ to qualify for 
Asedoiateship R.I.B.A These ooooeadons inolude: 

(A) Special War Exemption for Stodeitis BLI.B.A who 
have attained the agei of 21 yean, and G) pitsaed the 
Intermediate Examination; or havelsiased through a foil 
oouree at any of the Schools recognd^ tiw R.I.B.A. 
and received oertifioates which give exemption from that 
examination, and (2) have served in some full-time employ¬ 
ment in Hia.Majesty’a Faroes during the war for a period 
of not leas than two yuaies, or have relinquished their 
oommiyons or been disohhx^ from eervioe after less than 
that iMziod owing to woitn^ or other disability arising 
from <x in such setrice. 

(B) Special War Examination open for three years after, 
the deo^ation of peace to candidatee who have attained 
the age of at least 21^yeara and are not eligible for, or 
desirous of avmling themselves of, the Special War Exemp¬ 
tion, and have ser^ in some full-time employment in Hia 
Majesty’s Forcee daring the war for a period of not leas 
than two years, or have relinquished th^ oommieeiona or 
been discharged from service after less than that period 
owing to weimds cx other disability arising from ot in such 
service. 

Furtiier particulars of these concessions may be had 
from the Semotary R»LB.A ^ 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Partioulan of tbs Examination of Lirvutistes wiahing to 
qualify for Followahip may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Tot Six* by OAcar^ Widow, aiohiteet'i ebwt la wdl-oauooed wood. 
Ilttad with drsirm. XeofUi'S feet £ ladm, bteadtb S te«i £ <n#.h— 
bctflrt 1 foot 10 toohea. Ako two arcfaltect’i itoob, teatber Msfo. £10 
aoeoptod.—Appty “ Box 0 CoadoH Stroet, W. 
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THE EOYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

Presentation to Mr. Eenbst Newtok, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A., at the 
General Meeting,* Monday, 24th June, 1918. 

ADDRESS BY MR. HENRY T. HARE, President. 

Ladies akd Gentlemen, —The pres^itatioii of the Boval Gold Medal has always been regarded 
as one of the most important of oar annaal funotions. It is an occasion on which we are privileged, 
through the generosity of onr patron His Majesty the King, to show oar esteem of a brother architect 
and our appreciation of his accomplished work, and we have not in past limited this honour to our 
own ooantrymen. We recognise the brotherhood of artists to be wodd-wide, and since the institution 
of the Royal Gold Medal in 1848 by Her Majesty Queen Victoria vre have nominated as recipients 
almost as many architects and others of foreign coontriee as of oar own. 

The Royal Gold Medal is oonferred by the Sovereign annually on a distinguished architect or man 
of sei^ce or letters whose wotii is Judged to have twded to promote or facilitate the knowledge of 
architecture and the various branches of scienoe oonneoted jtherewith. 

During the last three years the Medal has been awarded onoe to Scotland, once to Prance, and once 
to Canada, and on each occasion either through illness or the abnormal oonditions induced by the War 
the recipient has been prevoited from attending personally, and the presentation has been of necessity 
made to a representative. This has been a matter for great regret on our part, as it is always interesting 
to meet the man whom we delict to honour face to face, to come into direct contact with his personality, 
and to hear him speak on those matters which so intimately oonoem us. 

Having sent the Medal out of England on two successive occasions, it was manifeetly our duty 
this year to consider the claims of our home architects, and in proceeding to do so we bad no difficulty 
or uncertainty in nominating oar immediate Past-President, Mr. Ernest Newton, whose work for 
many years past has been familiar to us as embodying aU that is best and most characteristic in 
English domestic architecture, the one branch of our art in which we consider we compare most favour- 

* Among the distinguicbed oompeny pioeent et the 1913X Xorrey, Mr. Solomon d. Solomon, 

meeting were Sir T. 0. Jeclnon, Bert., R.A. [Boyel Qold R.A. [Hon. A.], Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., Ledy 
Medelliet 1910], Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., O.B., A-A. Webb, Mrs. Newton, end other ladies, and Mr. Newton’s 
[Past President, Royal Gold Medallist ICOSJ, Mr. Ragioald two sons. Captain H. A. Newton. R.O.A., and Major W. G. 
Blomfield, R.A. [Fast President, Royal Gold Medallist Newton, M.C.. London Regiment [A.], 

Tblrd SariM. VoL ZXV. No. a-Jolr inS. 
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ably with other countriee. We are gratified to have Mr. Newton hero with us to-day to receive in 
person the Medal which we feel his accomplishments fully merit. 

It is customary for the Chairman on these occasions to give a short sketch of the career of the 
Medallist, and 1 must of necessity follow that precedent, but be as brief as possible. Mr. Newton 
was bom in London in 1856 and was one of those fortunate young men to be articled to the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, with whom he stayed some considerable time after the expiration of his pupilage, 
hotimate contact with that great master and his work over a period of years could not fail to exercise 
considerable influence over a man of Mr. Newton’s sensitive temperament, and that influence is suf¬ 
ficiently evident in the works which we see illustrated around us, ^ough in every case I think we may 
find the expression of strong individuality, and one oould almost guess the authorship of one of Mr. 
Newton’s buildings without looking for the signature. I remember many years ago, long before I had 
the pleasure of Mr. Newton's acquaintance, regarding his domestic work as being typical of what such 
work should be. In every case you will find the plans to be models of an English house most carefully 
studied in every detail. 

As yon will recognise from the numerous illustrations we see on the walls, Mr. Newton’s practice has 
been widespread and various, and while tire most important of his works are in what is known as the 
** Georgian ’’ maimer, he is equally suocessful in the more picturesque and characteristically English 
periods, while the Hither Green Church is a most excellent piece of late Gothic worthy to rank with the 
best work of our ecclesiastical architects. At the other extreme, I may instance the building in St. 
James’s Street designed in collaboration with Mr. Norman Shaw, which is evidence of the wide range of 
his knowledge and abilities. We look forward to many more examples of his skill and ability when the 
arts of Peace are once more restored to us. 

Mr. Newton was one of the founders of the Art Workers’ Guild, an association of craftsmen and 
others which has exercised a very great and beneficial influence over a period of years over the crafts 
appertaining to architecture by fostering and encouraging an oathusiasm which had not previously 
existed. 

Mr. Newton was elected Associate of the Boyal Academy in 1911, and in due oourse we hope to see 
him proceed to full membership. 

During the last two years Mr. Newton has been in charge tiie Licensing of BuildiDge under tiie 
Defence of the Bealm Act, and tiie enitite psoiesBion is nmoh. indebted to him for the sympathetic and 
tactful manner in which he has canied out the duties M his office, which in less capable hands might 
have w^hed much more heavily on us. !l!he sound judgment required to weigh carefully the 
various interests and e4>ove all the nation^ interest Is not giv^ to every man, and we have indeed be^ 
fortunate in these hard times to have Mr. Ernest Newton oocupying so onerous a position. One is, 
however, <»nstrained to hope that it may be possible within a reasonable time to terminate the office. 

Mr. Newton’s tenure of the office which I now have the honour to hold will be fresh in the minds 
of you alL Li that position be was called upon to deal with the many serious and unprecedented 
difficulties suddenly thrust upon us by the outbreak of the war, and you are well aware how ably he 
met these calls upon his judgment and discretion. Although the ordinary activities of the Institute 
have been suspended during the last four years, I am quite safe in saying that the position of President 
of this Institute is more difficult and strenuous than in normal times, and it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Newton found it impossible to continue to bear the burden for yet another year, though we 
should have been pleased to see him still in the C^aii. 

I am sure you have now heard me long enough, and are anxious to hear what Mr. Newton has to 
say, so I will oonodude by presenting the Boyal Gold Medal formally to him, and expressing the wish 
that he may wear this and his other hoQOUTS for many years, and that when normal times onoe more 
return to us we may continue to see year by year those pleasing works which we have always looked for 
with so much interest and appreciation. 
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MR. NEWTON’S REPLY. 

Mb. Fbbsidsnt, Ladcbs akd Gbntlbusk, —As our President has said, on the last three ocoasioiis 
the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal has not been able to accept it personally. He has thus been 
spared a rather trying ordeal, especially if he happens to be a modest mac, tuinsed to receiving publicly 
tho outward and visible tokens of the esteem of his oolleagues. It is, however, an ordeal that none of 
ns would willingly shirk. 

X remember many years ago looking at the list of Royal Gold Medallists with some awe and 
reverence, and I need not say how proud I am that my name should now be inscribed on 
that roll. 

The President has alluded to the time I had the privil^e of spending in Mr. Norman Shaw*s ofEice. 
Only those who had the immense advantage of close intimacy with Mr. Norman Shaw and with bis 
work can know what it meant. Every drawing that he made, everything that he said and did, was an 
inspiration and a stimulus. Pte had an immense influence on all who came into contact with him, and 
an amaang power of bringing out all that was best in those who worked with him. I remember as if it 
were but yesterday, the day when, as a timid schoolboy of seventeen, knowing practically nothing of 
architecture, 1 took my appointed seat in the ** modest ” room in $0 Argyll Street which served as the 
draughtsmen’s office, and started my career by copying, to the best of my ability, one of the wonderful 
working drawings for which Mr. Shaw was so famous. 

It is not easy to lay down tbe linee on which future generations of architects are to be educated. 
The advantages of a deflnite and systematic training in a school are obvious, but I venture to hope 
that the equally great advantage of being guided and inspired by a great master will be oonsidered in 
any 8(dieme that may be decided upon. I admit that our system of education so far has been rather 
haphazard. We must not, however, be content with imparting knowledge, with training tbe hand, the 
^e, and the mind <Hily, but must create the deeire to exercise the knowledge and skill acquired by school 
training, and notiung is so certain to do this as close personal contact with a great architect and with 
his work. 

Mr. Hare has mentioned most sympatheticalfy the work I have hem dmng for the past two years 
in connection with building licences and the control of building, and this affords me an opportunity of 
thanking him for the valuable assistance he has given me in oan 3 ring out my arduous and difficult 
duties. My position is not one that anybody need envy, but whether I shall be judged to have filled 
it with success or not,.I can, at any rate, say that I have tried to be fair, considerate, and praotio^, 
and I tiiink I may, at least, claim that a very drastic Regulation has been administered witiiout serious 
friction, and that all the operations that have bad to be performed, even that of the lethal chamber, 
have been performed surgically, if not always quite painlessly. 

Over two years’ close connection with Ministriee and Government Departments has broo^t 
home to me one thing very clearly, and that is the need for unity wd organisation, and 1 hope that as 
soon as practicable after War it may be possible to go so ffir, at uiy rate, in tiiat direction as is 
provided for in the new Charter which now lies half bom in a pigeonhole. Had it not been for 
outbreak of war, this Charter would, I hope, have been in operation, and my predecessor, Mr. Blom* 
field, would have seen his strenuous work on behalf of architects crowned with success. 

Before oonoluding, I should like to pay my tribute of affectionate respect to all those gallant 
young architects who, many of them on the threshold of a brilliant career, have laid down their lives 
for their country. Many of those who have worked with me either as pupils or assistants have been 
killed in action. Amongst them, Aliok Horsndl, who seemed to be destined to great things, and who 
had already a considerable infiuenoe over his contemporaries. It may be some small consolation to 
those who proudly znouxn their loss to know that we cherish their memories, and that although they 
have gone, they are not, and never will be, fenrgotten. 
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I most you, Mr. President, most sincerely, and through you my brother arohiteota for the 
proof you have given me of your esteem in considering me worthy to be recommended as the recipient 
of the Boyal Gold Medal, which has been rightly designated as the highest honour that the Institute 
has it in its power to confer. Believe me I am profoundly sensible of the honour, and much encouraged 
by it. 


Prior to the preaputation of the Medal, the following 
letters were read to the meeting by the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. E. Guy Dawber:— 

Dear Mb. SECRPTAny, —My hope is to be at the 
ceremony of investiture, but a special appointment 
may delay me. 

Please tell Emeat Newton how gladly he is wel¬ 
comed into the list of Hoyal Gold Medallists. He 
raises the avera^ of merit found there. It is a very 
happy selection for Royal favour after the continuous 
Kara work that our friend has done with consideration 
and care in a Department of the State. He has been 
very helpful in his aid to architects in this time of 
stress, and all with a self-efiacing modesty. Apart 
from this is the soKd claim to honours on the ground 
of his work as an architect of distinction. His beautiful 
work has always the charm of suitability, with a 
refined grace, enriching the land that he touches with 
his wand. 

May he loi^ live to spread lus work and to enjoy his 
honours in health and prosperity!—Yours very truly, 

Ebnzst Gborob [P.]. 

Dear Mb. President, —To my very great regret I 
am prevented from being present this afternoon. May 
I say in writing a few words 1 should have wished to 
say in speech. To praise the work of Mi. Newton 
within walls of tiie Institute, and among his friends 
Ukaxif would be superfiunas on my part; and will, in 
any case, ha better done by abler critics; but I should 
Kke to j<3min mvii^ expression to the self-congratula¬ 
tion we may w feel in the choice which we have this 
year made. 

Mr. Newton’s work as an architect is beat described 
—like other things of great excellence—^In negative 
terms. The aheenoe in it of those lapses to which 
most designers are liable is the mark of its level 
of success. It is characterised always by re¬ 
straint which is the summit of refinement. He keeps 
always at the top of his form, and exhibits in nb 
derigns that apparent absence of efiort which Is always 
the result of great strength. 

In choosing a Gold Medallist we look to a man’s 
work, not to his personal character or his powers of 
good fellowship, but at the happy moment when the 
Medal is hung on his shoulders we may express in our 
acclamations something more than our mere official 
appreciation of bis achievements in or for architecture. 
In applauding Ernest Newton we give voice not merely 
to admiration for an artist but congratulations to a 
very good fnend of this Institute, amasement at four 
recent years of very exceptional toil carried through 


with invuiable good nature; and, lastly, we express 
what I can only call by the simple name of affection.— 
Yours sincerely, Paul Watbbhodsx [J.]. 

Dear Mr. President, —^It is with much regret 
that 1 am unavoidably absent to-day at the presenta¬ 
tion of the Boyal Gold Medal to Mr. Newton. At a 
time when Mr. Newton was in his cradle John Buskin 
was delivering his lecture at Lyons Hall before the 
members of the Architectural Association on “ The 
Influence of Imagination upon Architecture.” A con¬ 
siderable district in West Kent to-day shows grate¬ 
fully the results of Mr. Newton’s applied imaginative 
influence in the development of domestic architecture, 
and it is to be hoped ^at he may be spared to cany 
on that influence and to extend it for the benefit of 
that section of the community which up to the present 
has enjoyed but little of the ^uenoes fox uplift which 
well-designed houses can promote.—^Yours faithfully, 

Francis Hooper [F.]. 

Sir ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.O., C.B., B.A. [F.], 
rising at the President’s invitation, said : I remember 
when Sir Laurence Alma Tadema was painting the por¬ 
trait of one of our Presidents—George Aitchison—^hc 
remarked to me that “ one of the greatest pleasures 
in life was to paint the portrait of a friend.” And, 
Sir, you have kindly asked mo to add a touch, or two to 
your portrait of our friend. I feel quite sure that the 
portrait-painters, of whom there are many here to-day, 
would not all appreciate that another artist should 
add touches to their woric—(laughter)—and I greatly 
fear that any little touches 1 may add with my 
bungling fingers will spoil your picture. 1 ohould like, 
however, to take the opportunity of congratulating 
veiy heartily my feiend Mr. Ernest Newton. Perhaps 
the 2tl:th of June, 1918, will be remembered a.s the day 
we gave the Gold Me^l to Mr. Ernest Newton and 
also the day when the Italians drove the Austrians 
back ovei) the Piave and saved Venice and those dear 
Northern Italian towns which we all know and are so 
fond of. Of our friends many excite among us admira¬ 
tion, others excite respect, others affection. But our 
late President excites among us all those emotions, 
and especially our affection. (Applause.) We find also 
just that quality in his work that we find in the man 
himself. The houses that we see depicted, on these 
walls to-day we feel are lovable houses, ones we 
should like to live in. We can see them nestling down 
in a oomer, or in the hollow of the bill, or by the river, 
or wherever it is, just as if they had grown in that 
particular place. They seem to speak of love and 
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ftilection, both of the man who has built them and of 
the people who occupy them. There wa^ another 
point. Sir, which you mentioned, and which I think 
Mr. Newton mnat feel very proud of, and that ia his 
association with Mr. Norman Shaw. Of all the puj^s 
Mr. Shaw had, Mr. Newton seems to have been picked 
out by him to collaborate with him, and, finally, was 
chosen as the one on*whom his mantle sbooU fall. 
That is a distinction that any man mi^t be proud of. 
I did not know Mr. Shaw to anything like the extent 
that many did who are present here to-day; bat of 
coarse I did know him, and I knew him as a great 
artist, and also as a very keen, shrewd, hardy Scoti^- 
man, and the oombination of those qualities cdnsti- 
tutee it a great compliment that Mr. Newton should 
have been entrusted with the completion of has wwks. 
With r^rd to Hr. Ne-^n’s time as President, I 
think, Sir, that wc ought to say a word of cong^atida- 
tion, not only to him, but to Mrs. Ne'^n also. 
(Apjdause.) We all know, that any sucoess we 
acUeve in life is la^^ely due to oui wives, and there¬ 
fore Mrs. Newton hM a very large share in the fact 
that Mr. Newton has to-day received the Gold MedaL 
It is also a very foxtnnate ooinoidenoe that both their 
sons are here to-day with them. An honour to a 
father ia very pleasant to a 8 <hi, and 1 am sure they 
appseeiate it very nmch. I, looking forward, cui 
quite imAginA a day some 25 or 30 years hence when 
not we, but our successors, may find themselves in a 
grander zoom than this, with a larger ceremony, con¬ 
ferring a similar honour upon one of his son?. I 
hope that it may be so. Mr. Newton’s presidency was, 
of course, terribly overshadowed by the war. He had 
all the work of it and none of the pleasure. I remember 
when I was President of the Institute that I used to 
dine out three or four times every week, and although 
of course 1 did it entirely for the good of the Institute 
—(laughter)—! am bound to say I enjoyed it very 
much; and, what was more wonderful s^l, at the end 
of two years I was none the worse for it. AH those de¬ 
lights have been denied Mr. Newton. Again, as we 
know, half-way through his time he was tal^ from the 
calm and dignity of Gray’s Inn to the storm of a Gov¬ 
ernment oflBce, and, what I think must be more trying 
still, a newly ^veloped Government office, which has 
not done develo^ng even yet. I do hope, however, 
that when peace comes Mr. Newton will put an abso¬ 
lute stopper on his Department, tak<‘ up his hat. and go 


back to Gray's Inn—(Hear, hear)—and that, as we 
have assembled to-day to recognise hi™ as a most 
distinguished member of our profeesiou, so the State 
at that time will recognise the skill and ability with 
whkdi he has carried on one of the most difficult jobs 
that a President of our Institute could possibly be 
called tzpon to perform. (Applause.) 

Mr. EBGINALD BIOMFI^, R.A. [F.^ said he 
shb^ like to suprort Sir Aston Webb’s expresnon of 
appreeiation. It had been a great pleasure to him to 
come and see this honour confcriM upon his friend 
Braest Newton. No man had won the honour more 
deservedly. As Sir Aston Webb said, Mr. Newton had 
bad a moat difficult time as President of tile Institute : 
he had had all the ttoubles of the poation, but none of 
Ifce cakes. He hop^ howevur, he would, in due 
course, get the rewmrd of his arduous duties, and that 
be might be spared to do a great deal more of the work 
which was such a delight to them all. 

Mr. Newton has sent the following lettea for pubU 
cation 

To Frnest NewUm, E$f .,— 

Mt dkah N*wtok, —Many thanks for youis of the 
2l8t. I much i^;ret that a nnor engagement for 
this aveoing ma^ it impoemble for me to hove ti^ 
pleaaure of being preset at the Institute on the 
occasion of the Preakatation of the Royal Grold Medal 
to yourself. My inability to attend is a great dis¬ 
appointment to me.—With sincere respects, Tours 
faithfully, LFynmumo! [Hofi./f.]. 

To Rfwsrt Newton, A.RA., PaH President 

R.LBjL,^ 

Dnan Sm,—Will you pezmit me on behalf of the 
Somety of Architeute to ofTec you oui very hearty 
oongratulations on tht honour which yon have re- 
oei^ as the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal. 

The oooasioB ie one which give the greatest 
poeable satisfaction to enmiry architect, whether he is 
a member Of the Inat^ute or not. Ail will be 
that the choice ci the Institute has fallen upon ui 
archheot of such distiztetaon as yooiself, and one 
who bps rendered such valuable service not only to 
the professkm, but to the community, particularly 
during the war.—Tours futhfoHy, 

C. McAbteo& BuTLsa 

[Sterttarif, Socittif of AixXHtfU). 
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THE ITALIAN AT HOME. 

HB recent book by Mr. Guy Lovel), cootaining 
pfaotograi^ and skatcbes of the sioaller 
villas and farmhouses of Italy, opens up a new 
vision of the Benaissanoe. It deals with the connky 
estate in all its parta-^mB. garden, terxacee, with 
outlyiag agdoukural boildui^e—and ofiam nu^tenal 
of espe^ interest to stodettta oi boilding. Tbo wax 
has <uosed the road to Italy, ifo longaris it posable 
to follow in the steps of SohmH who in 1791 explored 
the Campagna and made entzaneing sketches of rained 
villas that no longer exist; but from tl^ pages of 
Mr. Lowell’s book and the volume of Schist’s en- 
giavings* can be obtaised a glimpse of the iijdamate 
life of ^6 Italian fixen the time of Giovanni Boccacio 
to the present day. Ko account of Italian art can be 
deemed complete that does not treat of villas and 
gardens, yet, singularly enou^, this important 
brahoh has in the main been left to the amateur and 
the dilettante to descrihe. 

The smaller Italian villa should appeal with peculiar 
congruity and point to Englishmen ; the simple de¬ 
signs offer many soggestions for a^ptation to our 
northern cslimate, not so much in the ditaction of plan 
fonnation or in detail, as in the handling of pliun 
surfacesandtheexquisiteproportsoni^ofparhs. The 
keen eye of Inigo Jones must hawe noted the'shig^dai 
oontraste of these minor products of the period of the 

* Rtcue^ fArehiUciurt en ltatie> Fo. 1B21. 


senses and every English gentle¬ 

man who tnyelled through the Peninsula in the late 
eighteenth oentuiy accozmng to the directions given 
in the road boc^ published by Battista Sassi beguiled 
his journey foom w wiadowB of tliO travelling oaniage 
by talcing in the outlines of file faaas ajtd posfhouses 
enoountered by aide of the highway. There is a wood- 
cut of such a triumphal progress forming the frontis¬ 
piece to Sasti’s quarto ^tion of 17T3, showing the 
delights of travsloBg in the wake of four horses with 
poetillions and outriders, and many neglected diaries 
in the possession of old families contain curious re¬ 
ferences to the inns and scenery. Richard Wilson’s 
sketches in Italy show an occasional glimpse of rural 
life in the oghteenth century, and ^ck^ll, on his 
return from Greece, made line Vagrams of the import¬ 
ant towns he passed thioi^h in admtaon to the pastime 
of studying poetry in the seclusion of the chaise. 
Other pencils, however, were busy on the subject, for 
Costa produced his folio volume, Deliae da ^me 
Brenia, in 1756, and the Frenchman Scbuelt was busy 
in the environs of Rome when the Terror held Paris, 
although his book did not make its appearance till 
thirty years later. Percter followed this little-known 
draughtsman ip 1809 with Celibres Maisoiu de Plait- 
imce de Rom»t and Bouchet’s engravings of La Villa 
Pia were not wued to the public until 1837. Leta- 
rouiUy, contrary to expectation, touches only the 
fringe of the subject, ai^ devotes some plates to the 
Villa Papa Oiulio and others, such as the Medici at 
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Rome. Since his day it has been left for American 
writers to inyestigate the villas surrounding Florence 
and on the Brenta, and to re-discover Sohuelt's book, 
with obvioua advantage to domestic building in 
America.* 

Italy and England, it is true, differ in nearly every 
a8j>ect of life, not only in history and reli^on but in 
nature and the physiognomy ol men. Perhaps it is 
on this account that the contrasts in Italy make such 
a direct claim to insular notice, for at all periods 
during the past three centuries ShgUah artists have 
acknowledged their indebtedness for inspiration 
gleaned in the land of sunshine. The Englishman 
traversing Italy for the first becomes enamoured 
of tbe melloii^ tone of towns and villages, tiie 
antique look of ever^hing, the similarity of tiled 
roofs, the belfries, shuttered, windows, arid warmth of 
architeotural display. Heno^ortb for Mm the curio* 
sity is increased, he breatl^ a rarer atmosphere, and 
lalMxin inceosantiy to Momd his impreesions for 
future reference. 

The novelty of Italy may be diminished as he 
becomes familiar with the masterpieces of the past— 
it is doubtful if it is ever fo^otten, perhaps in a 
subconscious way it returns with increased rareness, 
and engenders those moments oi divine afflatus such 
as enaUed Bany to evolve tbe Tiavellers’ Gub. 

The palaces of Italy are familiar to most Engb'sh- 
men; not so the simplodomestic architecture which 
is a feature of the countryside, standing in groves of 
orange and lemon trees or rilhouetted against a back¬ 
ground of poplars: the venuable character of some 
with broad wuLa piero^ harinonionsly with openings 
as necessity ordered* and shill devised, roofs of low 
pitch, trabeated and arcuated Iqggias, balconies 
reticently expressed in wroi^^ iron, and, moi-eover, 
gardens gsevnng out of ^ bmlding to whidi they are 
ancillary and homogeneous. The oldw buildings of 
England are different, espedially those in the setting 
of the English landscape. Brick, stone, and timber 
form the chief part of their construction, the windows 
dominate and seem al]<4mportant,.the roofs are of 
steep pitch, in some c^ses the permanant aspect 
appears cold and forbidding; they are tbe product 
of a tradition which has been worked npon unceas¬ 
ingly; even the later arrivalB on the scene have 
inherited an overbearing look. It is not possible 
to transport the idioms of Italian expression in 
building to the counties of England, but much could 
be done to blend some part of their grace with modern 
ideas of ariastic handling. This truth remains, there 
is a bond of sympathy between the arohiteoturai 
aspirations of the two nations which is capable of 
interpretation to the benefit of our own edectic 
methods. We may not agree with every example of 
Italian art, there is danger in pinning our faith to 
any particular phase, but the imtiatdry idea is wh^ 
we should strive to emulate, the instinct of per- 


* Ur. Cbsries Platt's executed works bear witness to this. 


ception, good taste and reasonableness which is 
rarely ab^nt from the minor Italian works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Turning'over the pages of Mr. LoweU’s book one 
experiences a sense of exhilaration; there is no 
short method available to enable one to master the 
intricades of the subject he presents other than to 
take pencil and paper and laboriously sketch the 
buildings he displays for enjoyment. We find 
Schuelt's measured drawings reappearing under the 
caxesring touch of a modern crayon, ranging from 
the bouse at Tivoli to the little Casino at 

Capiarola, built by Vignola. There are drawings of 
the terraces and pavilions in the gardens of the Villa 
Farnesina, a house on the banks of the 'Bber, and 
villas near Rome and Tivoli, while the large plates 
give reproductions of plans from Percieris perfect 
volume. 

Our chief concern is with the photographs, and 
these roust be described in order of presentation. 
They do not appear in historic sequence—that is a 
trifling matter^ut are shown in much the same order 
as the author discovered them. The first throe plates 
srejuven to simple farmhouses in the neighbourhood 
of l^rence, which have the merit of being unarchi- 
tectural in the sense that in each instance the character 
ie direct and entirely free firom self-consciousness. 
Seven plates are devoted to Artimino or the Villa 
Ferdinando, built for Ferdinando Duke of Tuscany 
in 1594. The story is told that the duke halted near 
the site during one of his hunting davs, and noticing 
the splendid outlook across the valley commanded 
his architect, Bernardo Buontalenti, to design a villa 
there. Our author speaks regretfully of the present 
state of the mansion with its surrounding buildingB, 
but his r^aid for this delightiol estate will be 
generally shared. 

The subject of the Villa Artimino prepares the way 
for a discussion of the career of its architect, Buon¬ 
talenti (Bernardo Timante), whose fame as a designer 
has bean somewhat overshadowed owing to the atten¬ 
tion of students of Italian history being mainly given 
to the better known architects of Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. In Ruggieri's book, which was published at 
Florenoe in 1755, several specimens of Ms detail are 
shown, but no comprohensive sorVey of his superior 
works- Bernardo Buontalenti^ we are told, was of 
Florentine birth, having been bom in that city in 
1535 or 1636. Particulars of his early career are not 
forthcoming, but he appears to have acquired some 
renown as a deviser of stage settings and theatrical 
appliances, which earned for him the name Dalle 
Chrandole. At the'early age of fifteen, it is said, he 
attracted tbe notice of Gosimo I., who waa created 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1570, and was appointed 
drawing ihaster to his son Francisco. His connection 
with tl^ powerful Medici faxnily in a purely archi¬ 
tectural capacity begins with the ^tronage of 
Francesco, for he travelled to Spain with this patron 
in 1563, and when the latter was Vice-Duke built a 
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country residence for Mm six years later called 
Pratolino, of wMch Ruggiete gives detMIs. A few 
years later he was engaged on the Casino di San 
Marco, a work followed by designs in preparation for 
the baptism of his patron’s infant son. Hla future 
career as an architect was now certain, although it is 
recorded that he died in poverty in 1608. For some 
considerable time Buontalentd had charge of all affairs 
connected with public events such as exhibitions, 
arrangements for funerals, and the control of stage 
settii^. He was also appointed superintendent of 
the civil and military btmdings. For Francesco he 
designed the stanse or apartment over the Mint, the 
door under the vault of the Uffizi, and an important 
doorway to the Palazzo VeccMo, as well as additions to 
this palace on the eastern side. Among a long list of 
minor works appears a corridor half a mile long from 
the Uffizi Nuove to the Pitti Palace, and additions 
to the state apartments of that palace as jrell as a 
grotto in the ^boU gardens. Ilie year 1090 saw 
him at the zenith of his activity, for he was engaged 
on the villas of Capponi (illostiated on Plate 49 in 
Mr. Lowell’s book), of Magia now called Amati, and 
of Ardmino or Fer^nando completed in 1594, which 
will be described later. At this period be was en^ 
trusted with the reparation of the villss called 
Petraia and Gastello (the former is shown on Plate 60), 
besides many other buildinra in Florence, including 
additions to the famous ptUaces- 

At the close of the sixteenth century Buontalenti 
occupied a high TOsidon in Florence as an architect 
of exoepdonal amhty—which led to Ms being con* 
suited as a military engineer at Naples and Leghorn, 
as well as at Prato and Pistoja. In Florence he 
wielded considerable influence over the studies of his 
•contemporaries, and was one of the first Italian arcM- 
tects to instal pupils under Ms own roof. Among the 
pupils were the following: His son, Francisco, who 
completed some of his father’s works; Giulio Paxigi; 
and the noted Gherado Silvani, who made a big 
reputadon in the seventeenth century. 

The villa of Aitimino must be recognised as an 
instance of Buontalend's best domestic manner, if 
•only for its reposeful qriality and direct simplicity. 
Ferdinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, for whom tMs 
country seat was planned, succeeded to the title in 
1574. Twenty years, however, elapsed before the 
incident occurred that led to Ms cbooang the site in 
a moment of impulse. Artimino stan^ on rising 
ground, and is approached by a direct road wMch en¬ 
ables the whole of its ex<^8itely proportioned front 
to be taken in at a glance. From a distance the harmo¬ 
nious grouping of the windows about the recesaed 
loggia and the naultless disposition of void to solid pro¬ 
claim it to be the residence of a man of taste and dis¬ 
tinction. In aspect it is eminently Tuscan, and appears 
to grow out of the countryside,jto be, in fact, a piquet 
of the landscape, and wMle expressing the dignity of 
its lineage, does not disdain to rub sbooilders with fibs 
simpler haMtations of the small farmers and the 


peasantry. What would one not conoede for the 
opportunity to design in similar vein, unfettered by 
su^ restrictions as the over-windowing of the walls 
wMch mar the majority of modern English honees. 
We miss the English system of grouping the cMnoney 
stacks, but we do not cavil at the miscdlaneons flues 
of varied shape that assert themselves thiongh the 
mellowed tiling; they are so informal, and so delight¬ 
fully Italian. (See illustration of Front.) A nearer 
view of Aitimino justifies further praise. We can 
study the charming indifference of the detigner in 
the way he connects the entrance steps over a ramp 
to the level of the loggia, the slender columns of which 
cany on the feeling of lightness most gracefully and 
blend with the fiat walling both eaaly and naturally. 
If the details of the bac^ and front elevations are 
consulted tMs seeming insoucasnee will ha seen to be 
the work of an artist who could interpret realities with 
that dianterested attachment wM<^ begets master- 
pieces. (See illustration.) 

Judging from Ruggieii’s coarse line drawings of 
Buontalenti’a work, one would never e:^ct to find 
the refinement of detail so carefully ana judiciously 
studied as it is at Artimino. Ruggieri, perhaps 
unintentionally, maligned Buontalenti, and we owe 
Mm a grudge for it. The principal rooms of the villa 
are vaulted in a way peculiar to Florentine practice, 
ornament being conspicuous by its absence, and 
arcMteotuial effect gained solely through the agency 
of geometry. As th^ apartments are fumiahed 
day in perfect taste, some idea of what they were like 
when the walls were rich with paintings by Raphael 
Utian, and Botticelli can be conjured up. Living 
the villa snd examining the nei^bouring buildings 
of the home farm, additional respect for the architect’s 
care must be forthcoming; for, although the purpose 
of the Utter was subordinate to that of the residence, 
some part at leaat of the scale and simple magoifioenoe 
of the Utter was allowed to descend upon them. (See 
illustration.) 

Two hours’ journey by steam tram from Florence is 
another Medici villa, dm Poggio a Cajano, which was 
built for Lorenzo the Magnificent, by whom it is not 
stated, although it has been attributed to Giulio di 
San Gallo. 

II Artimino is distingnisbed for its domestic sm- 
j^dty, the claims of Foggio a Cajano without ques¬ 
tion are those of rich simplicity, both from the stand¬ 
point of proportion and refinement. AU that per¬ 
ception, taste, skill, and imagination could devise 
appear in ordered sequence in the aasembUge of 
attributes that produce the royal character of this 
vilU. How delightfully the clock turret sits above 
the eaves, how reticent is the detail of the pedimented 
loj^a, and with what abandon, yet really with con- 
aummate skill the shuttered windows have been 
arranged. Tet this elegant vilU would be almost 
commonplace without the approach staircase and the 
conventional arcaded pUteau on which it standa. 

It ie sUange that such a complete design should 
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have escaped the attention of architeotuial his* 
torians, but this oomes of the obsession for limiting 
research to definite periods, and refasing to adopt 
a broad view of the tratbs of building irrespective of 
date. Only a man of taste and a patron of tbe arts, 
such as Lorenzo was, could live in aooordance with 
the unaffected grandeur of this villa. To describe it 
is a pleasure, to own it would be a dream. 

But to continue with an appreciation of Mr. Lowell’s 
•election of villas and farmhouses, which is the ezcose 
for this article. The reader should refer to Plate IS, 
which shows simple bouses above Florence, on the 
road to Plesole and north of Treviso, all of which in 
a minor l»y reflect the taste of Toscany at tbe close 
of tbe sixteenth century. Plate 14 shows types of 
doorways, gates, and external staircases in harled 
masonry; Plate 15 is similar. The nrdens and 
grounds and the Villa Lante are pictorially described 
on Plates 17>2S. These works have been ascribed to 
Giulio Romano and Vignola. Lante is perhaps the 
most delightfully rituatsd villa in Italy, and the 
design shows the hand of a master. Vignola’s demgn 
f<» Villa di Papa Giulio is well known through the 
engravings of X/etarouillv and an excellent eighteenth- 
century monograph, and need not be descril^ again. 
The gardens and Villa at Gastello, shown on Plates 
28-29, have already bees mentioned in connection with 
the career of Boontalenti. The chief sculptors of 
the time wozlrad oa the features of the gardens, 
inclnding Piero di Oosimo, Bronzino,, Pontormo, and 
II Tribolo. The engineer of the waterworks was 
Piero da 8. Oasoiano. The l^lla Gamberaia, near 
Florence, next demands attention. One author has 
done ample justioe to its beauties in two plates. We 
are informed that the name of Gamberaia first ocouis 
in a document at the Badia of Florence oontaining 
a transfer dated 1398 to Giovanni di Benozzi. Late 
in the sixteenth century Gamberaia was bought by 
Giovanni Gambeielli, who effected many improve¬ 
ments, 80 that the place came to be known as tbe 
Palagio of Gamberaia. No written description of 
this beautiful villa could possibly be adequate, so 
the reader must form his own conclusions from the 
illustrations. Another fine villa near Florence is the 
Bombipci, two views of which appear on Plates 34 
and 36 of Mr. Lowell’s book. 

We now come to the VilU Caronia (sm illustration) 
which crowns a hill outside Florence. It has for¬ 
tunately fallen into good hands, and is oocupied at 
the preeenttime by an American architect, ^re the 
double loggia with the accompanying terraces to 
the walled gardens and the gable eaves, recalling the 
English chinoitenet of the eighteenth century, makes 
up an attractive picture of refinement and homely 
taste. The illustrations selected by Mr. Lowell com¬ 
prise interior views which have been sympathetically 
furnished, and thus permit of another ^nce into the 
customs of a bygone age. The views of the Villa 
Medici at Florence show the beautiful projecting 
loggia, with the richly decorated cciJing to the upper 


portion fortunately in an excellent state of preser¬ 
vation. And then follows ^te after plato showing 
farmhouses and villas, doorways and terraces, 
modem tenements near Como, with rich profusioii, 
that only space prevents doscribing in full. 

Several of tbe larger and better-known villas have 
been included, such as tbe Villa Aldobrandini Fras¬ 
cati, the Villa Medici, and the Villa Albani at Rome, 
the VilU Falconieri, Frascati, and tbe Villa Pia so 
adequately dealt with in Bonohet’s miniature en- 
'gravings. Four plates are given respectively to the 
derelict Villa Madama and to the Villa Borghese, 
including the casino in tbe grounds. There are illus¬ 
trations, Plates 101 and 102, of a small villa on the 
Janiculum, near Rome, which provides matter for 
reflection, especially in connection with modem 
English practice. Plate 104 shows the cliff-bke 
VilU d'&te at Tivoli with its subsidiary terracing, 
and Puts 106 takes us back to Florence. 

Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs has already dealt with the 
villas on the Brenta in the pages of the ArchiUctural 
lUview, and Mr. lx>weU, who covers the ground for 
tbe second time, refers to this, but he considerately 
includes new and intoresting subjects, as well as a 
ride view of Palladio’s VilU Malcontents. Our own 
83 rmpathie 8 will be further excited with the gaping 
of the farm bnildings in the Emilia, the villa near 
Lucca, with the loggia on the flat roof, the arcaded 
farmhouse south of Lucca, the fandfol house outride 
Treviso, or that on the Padua Venice Road (see 
illustration). Mr. Lowell’s series of illustrations oon- 
clndes with a farmhouse at Murelles Venetia and the 
hut of a peasant in the same district. 

The survey is at last complete, the cataloguing of 
dates and names is finished in so far as the subject baa 
been discussed, nothing remains but to return the 
book to the library shelves^ and subconsciously retain 
an impression of this picture of Italian home life 
arranged in such soft tints by the author. 

This fact remains for consideration : in spite of the 
distance of Italy from England—^not forgetting the 
existence of chivalrous France, from whence we have 
obtained inspiration at all periods—the Englishman 
realises that a bond of sympathy—call it sentiment 
if you like-^exists between the two peoples. For 
various reasons tbe architecture of tbe two countries 
stands aloof. We can take ideas from Italy because 
of our respect and intimacy with her customs, but 
we do not literally transport her masterpieces of 
architecture and dump them down in our own land. 
The Italians have had a different upbringing, they 
are connected by family ties to the old Romans, and 
have a different understanding of the classic spirit. 
Their eyes cannot always appreciate the pious 
reticence and climatic idio 83 mcrasiee of the buildings 
of our climate ; they have little to leam from us, but 
they have always beep ready to ^ve of their best. 

The American approaches Italy with much the 
same purpose as oor^ves, but his motive has more 
of the praotioal in it, for the climate in America 
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admits of such interpretations of Italian art as Mr. 
Charles Platt can give. This remark must be quali¬ 
fied with a reservation, for there is a tendency in 
some quarters in America to impart undue richness 
to simple Italian examples which is rarely to be 
encountered among theminoridyllsof the Renaissance. 

After the war English architects will again be 
attracted by the magnetigm of Italy, there to acquaint 
themselves with the warmth and humanity of the 
buildings, not the least incentive being a study of 
the specimens oS the beaten track. They will imbibe 
theories of detail and proportion with avidity, and 
although they will mark well the charm of the Ian- 
if they are wise they will not endeavour to 
do'more than merge its beauty with the x>eculiaiities 
of theii own tongue. For like the eighteenth-century 
painters, who studied Nature through the conventions 
of the earlier masters, they,-too, will appreciate the 
lessons of the antique more thoroughly through the 
medium of Italian spectacles. 

A. E. Richsudsok [F.] 


REVIEWS. 

TOWN PLANNING IN MADRAS. 

A Amew of tko Condtiiom an/t RtfjuirtmenU of Citf Im- 
piwemonU mtd DeroiopmetU in the Madrae Preeidenci/, if 
H. V. Lanchester, F.A./.AA.. M.T.P.I., tU. (Primed for 
lAe Ootemnerd of Madrae.) 

Hr. Lanchester has done good work Ua the Empire 
in advancing the cause of Town Planning in India, and 
this volume, printed for the Government of Madras, 
contains a review of the conditions of city improve¬ 
ment and development especially adapted to Indian 
requirements. 

ilie strength of India lies in its traditions, and any 
new movement must necessarily be influence by and 
to some extent take its shape from these traditions. 
Overcrowding in the cities, as Mr. Lanchester says, is 
in India not based solely on economic grounds, but 
largely on social ones. A given area is occupied by 
Uiose of one religion, caste, or trade. Owing to the 
contiguity of other castes or trades, this area is unable 
to expand and increased provision can only be made by 
bouses closer on the ground. Again, the divi¬ 
sion of property among members of a family tends in 
the same direction. What was onoe a good and suit¬ 
able house is divided and subdivided so that it ceases 
to be either healthy or convenient; the court is built 
over and rooms are added on without proper light 
and air. Under such conditions physique deterio¬ 
rates, and rather than undertake a little extra exertion 
in tiraveliing, workers will pack themselves into inade¬ 
quate accommodation because near their work, or 
sometimes even because near a busy and cheerful 
locality. Many Indians have become inveterate 
town dwellers, and to a large extent they demand to 
be near busy basaars and will submit to a great deal of 
overcrowding rather than remove to more suitable 


quarters. Under such conditions the policy of provid¬ 
ing a oounter-attractiou in the way of pleasantly 
arranged building areas with every poesible convenience 
and ready means of access is undoubtedly a wise one. 
Even then the problem is difficult, but there are signs 
of an increasing appreciation of a more open form of 
development. 

Both Government and munidpal officials through¬ 
out India are becoming keenly interested in tbe 
problems of town planiung, and work of Mr. Lan- 
cheeter. Professor Geddes, and other experts is already 
bearing considerable fruit. 

Mr. Lanchester’s lectures in Madras, on which this 
book is based, were intended to give a broad view of 
the general principlee of town planning and their 
application to the economic and social conditions in 
Madras. Comnienci^ with the historical outlines of 
the subject, both in European and Indian cities, Mr. 
Lanchester shows clearly that all town planning pro¬ 
posals must be preceded by a careful and painstaking 
survey of the individual conditions and economic 
needs of the city. 

The chapter dealing with the Civic Survey will be of 
particular value to officials and otheiB in relation to 
the future of Indian cities. In this way only can the 
best results be obtained. In tbe past tiie development 
of the small towns of India has to a large extent fol¬ 
lowed the line of the water supply, whi<^ in India is 
generally obtained from shallow reservoirs or “ tanks.*’ 
A collection of small dwellings naturally groups itself 
round its tank, and in process of time it becomes neces¬ 
sary to move higher up to form another “tank,” and so 
on. The beauty of these stretches of water surrounded 
by houses is considerable, and in a hot cUmate the 
tanks are a real delight, though not always over-sani¬ 
tary. The growth of industries and occupations under 
varying conditioos should be carefully studied by all 
students of civics and sociological conditions. 

As to the type of houses to be encouraged, Mr. Lan- 
obester is of opinion that tiie Indian house is a very 
good one, but ^at there is not generally sufficient land 
allotted to it. The one-storey houses of Southern 
India occupy so much groxmd space that there is room 
for little or no garden. It is fortunate, though, that 
there are not at present to be found in Madtas tbe 
high tenement buildings and ” chawls ” which are so 
disastrous to the health of Bombay and Calcutta.* 

The shopping facilities of the Indian bazaar are 
many and vari^. A basaar is, however, not a good 
traffic street and, as in the case of our market-squares 
at home, it would certainly be better if through traffic 
oould be diverted or turned aside. The markets smd 
bazaars should of course be in touch with main 
thoroughfares, but it is certainly a mistake to take 
traffic trough them if it can be avoided. 

The chapter on the Technique of City Improvement 
is of particular value coming from the pen of one who 
has made such close study of the subject, and this is 
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aided by the examples given of the lay-out of Indian 
towns for which the author has acted aa Town Planning 
Adviser. As Hr. Lanohester, however, well points out, 
the work of patiently guiding the growth of a town is 
pre-eminently one for the man on the spot. May we 
not hope to see some man of artistio qualifications 
settling down in a city and devoting himself absolutely 
to that city only t By this means exotic and artafici^ 
ideals may be avoided and any extravagance oheoked 
by the data of the civic survey.” 

The Indian garden city already exists; examples 
may be found all along the west coast of the Madras 
Pr^dency. The advantages of giving garden ground 
to each house would be imdoubted were the house¬ 
holder only prepared to cultivate his garden. For the 
moment ^lis appears to he the main difi&culty, but 
there are many signs of a more general taste for gar¬ 
dening. As t.hia view becomes more general the 
probim of the Indian city and its tendei^ towards 
oongeation will become less acute, and mde by side with 
the European the Indian citizen will progress towards 
a better standard of dvio life. 

Some interesting details are given of the growth of 
Madras Qty since Fort St. Geozge was first founded 
by the East India Company in 1640, and in the 
■extracts given from the Admimstrative Report, 
1914-16, we find it stated that Madras City is still in 
many ways unhealthy. Among the causes are the 
city’s extreme flatness, which renders efficient drainage 
•difficult, and the poverty of so many of the people. A 
large proportion of the population houses itself abomin- 
.aUy for the simple reason that it cannot afford to 
house itself better. ” Of special importance to the 
health of the cityis the attempt to stampout malaria. 
Though all the tanks cannot be abolish^, there are a 
great many which serve no useful purpose and these 
^ould be ^ed in. The regulation of these numerous 
tanka is, however, extremdy difficult owing to their 
being mostly private property.” 

Doling with the improvement of Madras City, Mr. 
Lanchester makes many valuable suggestionB, his 
recommendations dealing with surface orainage, rail¬ 
way development, the road system, tramways, group¬ 
ing of the principal buildings, and educational facilities, 
housing developments, open spaces, hygienic oon- 
siderations, commercial developments, Ac. 

On the question of administration and oontrol of 
improvement schemes, the formation of a special 
“ Improvement Trust ” workinff independently of the 
Corporation is the accepted method in Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay, Baroda, Gwalior, and other cities. To one accus¬ 
tomed to European methods it seems a pity to divide 
control in this manner, but it is a way that has been 
devised to meet Indian conditions and may perhaps be 
the best way of meeting the difficulties. 

The suggested plan of development is, of course, not 
intended to be oarried out immediately, but is frankly 
put forward as a provocative proposal to form a foun- 
•dation upon which the local administration can plan 
And guide the development which is bound to oome. 


The value of an imaginative forecast lies in drawing 
attention to the larger possibilitios of the city’s de¬ 
velopment, and in this Mr. Lanchester has been con- 
spicuoasly successful. 

The report is excellently illustrated and is aocom- 
panied by a series of plates giving various aspects of 
the civic survey of Madras, showing in graphic form, 
the religions, trades, distribution of population, death 
rates, grounid values, ownerships, su^ested railway 
and road improvements, and schemes for new roads, 
tramways and park system. A large scale map 
showing the improvement of the oentr^ area and the 
grouping of sites for pubbe buildings is also added. 

W. R. Davidox [A.} 


FREDERICK RICHARD FARROW [F.] 

AA, mdA« (Ae rnott of what iw yet may tpe^d. 

Before tM too into the gratie deioend. 

Duet into and under duet U> lie. 

Without or wine, or einger, song or end. 

But my friend shall indeed not lack what I may do 
to supply, if not a song, at least some epllogite to his 
life; and oven if I be no si^er, I may yet put together 
these few words Vn memoriam. It is, however, with a 
certain feeling of hesitancy that I am pre;pariDg to 
write a short account of Frederick Farrow, with whom 
1 had for some years been intimately associated on 
the Editorial Staff of the ArchiUct, but whose acqusin* 
tanceship 1 had made long since under circumstanoes 
totally Associated from our journalistic labours. 

My hesitancy arises from the fact that of all notices 
which may be written those in memory of the departed 
are the most difficult, as it is so easy to fail in doing 
justice to the subject of the memoir^and so easy, on 
the other hand, to be or to seem fulsome in praise. 
Perhaps my object will be best secured by weaving 
into pattern the warp of my own knowledge of Farrow 
and the woof suppli^ by some notes kiudly furnished 
by a former partner of bis, Mr. N. C. H. Nisbott. 

Until quite recently the tally of his days was not 
much in evidence; but all too suddenly was it 
credible that his sixty-two years were a fact, nor would 
it unfortunately have been difficult to believe that a 
greater span of life was to be posted in his ledger. 
What, though, are appearances ? In very truth ere 
the echoes of the Crimean War had ceased, and before 
the terrors of the Mutiny were let loose, Farrow was 
born. After passing through the Philological School, 
he was articled, I understand, to Mr. Clement Dowling, 
a Quantity Surveyor. 

Once his professional career was started, Ids powers 
of Bucceeaful study were soon manifested. He won 
the Godwin Bursary in 1884, and took as his field of 
research the capitals of the Dual Monarchy—^Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth ; the results of his investigation into 
the attention paid to acoustics and ventilation in the 
public buildings of those cities were published in the 
R.I.B.A. Transactions in 1886; in this year he 
passed the Examinations qualifying him for Associate- 
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«hip of the R.I.6.A. and for acting as a District Sur¬ 
veyor under the Metropolitan Budding Act, though 
the latter never bore fruit in practice. Fellowship of 
the Tnatitato followed in 1889. It is of interest to 
recall that when the post of Superintending Architect 
to the Ifondon County CoundJ became vacant upon 
the retirement of Mr. Blashill, Farrow was one of those 
amongst whom the final selection of a successor was 
left. It was not long subaequent to the date of his 
Godwin Bursatship tlmt I made acquaintance with one 
with whom I could not then anticipate that I should 
be so closely associated in the last years of his life. 

Among Farrow's early works were Emmanuel 
Church/Holloway, and the English Church at Lucerne. 
In 1886 he commenced practice with &lr. Nisbett at 
Gravesend, and with him was actively employed in 
the execution of works, many being the outcome of 
<competition; several groups of ali^houses and ad¬ 
ditions to the local hospital bear witness to the firm’s 
labours in the East of England, whilst Hampshire and 
Guernsey in the South are enriched with the schools 
and domestic work which the firm executed subse¬ 
quent to takii^ over the practice of Mr. C. R. Pink 
•(of Winchester) after his death. For some period 
Messrs. Farrow and Nisbett were professionally as¬ 
sociated with Mr. J. B. Colson. I might refer here to 
one important piece of domestic work carried out by 
^ the trio-’-namely, alterations and extensive additions 
to Chilworth Manor, Hampshire—which appealed to 
me sufiiciently for me to obtain permission to repro¬ 
duce the plans in the third edition of my book 
Principle of Planning Buiidings. 

From 1907, for a period, Farrow was working solus; 
but subsequently he and the late Ernest Hunts were 
associated, and at the time of his death he and Mr. 
Rontz's son were in partnership, though the latter haa 
been for some time actively engaged in the defence of 
our country and in the service of our King. 

This is all too brief and incsomplete a sketch of his 
artistic career, but I must not take up undue spaoe in 
these pages and some other points yet remain to be 
touched upon. He was also busily engaged as a 
Surveyor, and in the Law Courts he was a witness 
with whom it was none too easy for even an astute 
Counsel to cope. 

But I want to retrace the pages of memory by some 
years, in order to enter a few remarks about his 
devoted labours for the Architectural Association. In 
1887 he was elected Joint Hon. Secretary with Mr. 
T. E. Fryce for the ensuing session and was continued 
in this post for the Sessions 1888-90. He was elected 
Vice-President in 1891, but shortly after resigned, 
upon being appointed a salaried Lecturer, a post 
which he retain^ for eleven years. In 1892 he under¬ 
took the honorary editorship oiA.A. Nole$, though he 
did not aot for long in that capacity, as he was no 
longer Editor when I was elected in 1896 one of the 
original members of the “ Notes ” Management 
Subcommittee. 

No notice of Farrow would be complete which failed 


to refer to his instructional courses for those desiring 
to sit for the Institute Examinations ; these classes 
were for a time held in his offices at New Court, Carey 
Street, but later on he and Mi. Banister F. Fletcher 
were associated in the condxict of these lectures. At 
this time Farrow’s offices were at 29NewBridgeStreet, 
so close to the scene of his labours during the last few 
years of his life. HisexperienceonA.A.Nofescannot 
but have proved useful to him upon his api>ointment 
in 1910 as Editor of the Architect, after the death of 
Robert Hobart. He has left his mark on the paper 
in his well-digested leader-articles, and in his careful 
selection of i^ustrations, keeping up the reputation 
of that journal in regard to artistic reproduction. 

The more recreative side of his life fotmd him 
keenly interested in Freemasonry and yachting; the 
war, however, brought about the enforced cessation 
from the latter, and simultaneously Farrow was 
anxious to do bus bit for his coantr}% and therefore be 
enrolled in the National Guards, taking his share of 
sentry duty and also of the more strenuous labours 
of station duty, piloting our Tommies from point to 
point, until the state of his health compelled his 
reluctant relinquishment of this work. 

It is a great testimony to anyone of whom it can 
be said that no evil has been spoken and no unkind 
word or criticism uttered. Truly’tig— 

Oniif Me gjAsi of tho jitot 

8mtU and blon^om i« DuH. 

Perot L. Marks [LicentiaU], 
Fieut. 7th Londoa Regt Cadet Corps. 

EDWARD COOKWORTHY ROBINS [F.] 

The death took place at Worthing on 18tii June of 
Edward Cookworthy Robins in his 88th year. He 
joined the Institute as an Associate in 1863, became a 
Fellow in I860, and retired from practioe in 1893; he 
was also a Fellow of the Sur^'eyors’ Institution and of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Robins was closely 
associated with educational matters, and amongst hm 
more important buildings are Biiltou Mount College, 
Gravesend, Misaon Schools at Sevenoaks, Dover 
College, Caterham Schools, Crippled Boys' Home, 
Kensington, Schools at Prince of Wales's Road, N.W., 
and Saadall Road, Camden Town, also Maresfield 
Gardens, Harapetead, Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
Schools, Bristol, and the Grammar School at Bedford, 
while his great interest in technical education is 
further attested by his published volumes on the sub¬ 
ject as well as by his work on the Committee of the 
(^ty and Guilds of London Institute. He also pub¬ 
lished a conjectural restoration of Solomon’s Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

Ecclesiastical work is represented by his churches of 
St. Jude, East Brixton; St. Saviour’s, Brixton Itise; 
Emmanuel, West Dulwich ; Weeley, near BrightUng- 
sea; and domestic architecture by private houses 
erected in Roupell Park and Melbury Road, also by 
blocks of flats in Newman Street and Cleveland Street, 
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on the Bernera Estate, to which he was Surveyor. 
Hr. Robins, in addition, gave a great deal of his time 
to the work of the R.I.B.A. by attending Committees 
and by reading Papers on matters of professional 
interest; he was an enthusiast in every branch of 
architectural practice and his capacity for work was 
astounding. During the twenty years I si)ent in his 
office there was unvarying kindness, consideration and 
helpfulness dealt out to all the staff, and the sudden 
breakdown in health which caused Mr. Robins’s retire¬ 
ment from praotioc came as a personal grief to each 
one of os. 

AnTHim E. Nobthootb [A.]. 

The foDowioc is a complete lint of Mr. Robins’ con- 
tribntioiu to the Jnstitote Transactions: “ Buildinfts for 
Apriied Sclenoo and Art Instruction,” Tb/ksactionA 
B.I.B.A, Vol. IXXIII (1882-88). 81 ; ” Fittinm foe 
Applied Scieuoe Instruction Buildings,” Vol. XXXIV 
(1883-84), 6; ” Heating and VentilatioD Neoeasa^ for 
Applied Solonoe Instruotion Buildings,” Vol. XXXIV 

i 1883-84), 26; ” Introduction and Use of the Steam Jet 
or Qeaniog the Stone of Hanover Cburoh, Regent Street,” 
VoL XXIV(1873-74), 98 ; “ Muniment CHoet belonging to 
tbe Wonhipful Company of Dyera,” Vol. XXIV (18*8-79), 
282; '* Sanitary Sdenoe in ite Relation to Civil Arebiteo- 
lore,” Vol. XXXI (1880-81); ” The High Sanctuary at 
Jerusalem,” Vol. XXIX (1878-70), 231. 

PRANK MILES DAY [Bon. Oorr. H.], 

Frank Miles Day, the distinguished American archi¬ 
tect, twice Presid^t of the American Institute of 
Architeots, who died on the 16th June, had been an 
Hon Cormponding Member of the ^titute since 
1907. As representative of the American Institute 
he was present at the Seventh International Clongresa 
of Architects held in London under the auspices of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1906, and took part in the discussion 
on the Planning of Streets and Open Spaoes, illus¬ 
trating his remarks by UnUm views a^ plans of 
American cities. 

Bom in 1861, son of Charles Day, an EnglHhman 
who emigrated to America in 1842, he was descended 
through his mother from Griffith Miles, one of the 
origina) Welsh settlers who landed in America in 
1682 before tbe arrival of William Penn. He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania (Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture), and continued his studies in 
England, France and Italy for three years. He started 
practice in Philadelphia in 1887, his first building 
being the Art C^uh. He was afterwards associated 
in partnership with his brother, Mr. H. Kent Day, 
ana then witn Mr. Oharies Z. B^auder, and took a 
leading part in the demgn of many important resi¬ 
dences and public buildings—among them the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia; the Gymnasium of the 
University of Pennsylvania; residential halls at 
Cornell University, dormitories and dining balls at 
Prinoeton University, and a large group now being 
constructed at Wellesley College. 

Writing in the Ledger, an American critic says: 
“ Mr. Day’s enthusiastic utilisation of French and 


Italian ideas, as in tbe Art CSub and Horticultural 
Hall, and his very successful adaptation of the beet 
peri«^ of collegiate Tudor English for church and 
college purposes, represent vital movements that are 
gaining force every day, and have by no means lost 
their potency. The reason of his success as a pioneer 
is that Mr. Day represented the type of American 
architect who gets at the very heart of any particolar 
style, and, knowing its essence, just as the older 
architects of the best periods did, was able to use it 
fieely to meet all modern necessities. With him, 
knowledge of what had been done, of what had been 
considered beautiful, went hand-in-hand with the 
natural endowment of good taste, the personality and 
individuality of the true artist, without which all the 
book knowledge and teohnioal ability are vain.” 

Mr. Charles Klsuder writes: ** Hr. Day's student 
days spent in London between 1883 and 1886 in tbe 
offices of Mr. Basil Champneya, Mr. Walter Millard, 
and at South Kensington, left a lasting impress on his 
work and ideals, and also made him many continuing 
friendships. The fact that his father was an English¬ 
man gave an additional reason for Mr. Day's deep 
and anxious sympathy for England’s terrible losses 
daring the war, and his oomtant interest in the 
wonderful part which the English architects have 
taken in it.” 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—R ather late in the day I have been reading 
the report in your May issue of Mr. Waiter Bell’s 
most interesting paper, and the obeecvatioaa ot 
various speakeni who joined in tiie disoussion which 
followed; and I note what appears to me to be a 
strange oversight in Mr. Bell’s paper, and which also 
escaped the attention of his audience. Mr. Bell 
makes a comparison between the cost of building in 
1670 and now, and draws conolurions from bis figures ; 
but he overlooks the fact that the values represented 
by our money 250 years ago were very much higher 
than they are now. I have no special knowledge on 
this subject, but I recall-that Richard Proctor in a 
paper which is reprinted in his collected works, gives 
a bst of ten or a dosen staples, or necessities of life, 
by comparing the value of which at different dates be 
proposed that the relative value of money at different 
dates could be accurately estimated.* Thorold Rogers 
in his Work and Wages gives the wages of an unskilled 
town labourer in tbe firteenth century at 6d. a day ; 
at the end of the seventeenth century it had risen to 
Is. 6d., and in 1914 it was 78. 6d.; but the cost of 
living has risen in a proportion not dissimilar, and we 
shall, I think, not be over tbe mark if we assume that 
the value of money was at least three and a half times 

* See also “ Money *nd the Mechanism of Exchange ” 
(Jevona). 
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higher in 1670 than it ia now. This consideration, it 
seems to me, entirely alters the meaning of the figures 
Kr. Bell producee, and makes hu conclusions value¬ 
less ; and the significance of Mr. Laurence Weaver’s 
pricing of Wren’s bills of quantities will only appear 
when his figures are multiplied by the figure which is 
ascertained to represent the true ratio between the 
value of money then, and now. The actual cost of 
Wren’s churches is not represented by their cost in 
pounds sterling at present value, but in a sum repre- 
eenting the purchasing power of those poun^ 
sterling. The rough conclusion to be drawn from 
these considerations seems to me to be that, instead of 
the rebuilding of London in 1914 costing one and a 
half times more than it did in 1670, it would cost 
only half as much. 

It would be of interest to me, and to others also, I 
think, if someone capable of dealing adequately with 
the question I have ventured to raise would do so.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Criswbll [J*.]. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A .largo number of photographs ooUeotod by the late 
Oanon Chariee Hill Wallace of Bristol Cathedral has been 
pTCoentod by his brother Colonel N. Willoughby Wallace. 
U.M.G., J.F., late 60th Rifles, to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The ooUeotion includes architectural and topo* 
graphical views in many European oountriee and in Egypt 
and Algiers. Ihe views which it contains of Hebgoland and 
tite Scandinavian lands around the Baltic Sea are of special 
interest at the present time. 

Evolution of the English House. 

Mbrstr. Bataford have in tho press a book by Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotcb, F.S.A. [F.], on The English Home from 
CharUs I. to Oeorgt JV. The work treats of Honses, 
Interior Decoration, and Garden Design, and is very fully 
ilhiatrated. It is uniform with the author’s earlier book 
Benaissaitfie Architteivre, and in the two works Mr. 
-Ootch covers the whole course evolution of the English 
House &om tho dnie of the Tudois to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Books Received. 

Dswu of the Treooh RenUmnoe. By AiUiui TtUer, MjI.. rvUov 
and Ldetarer et Eloki OoUen, OuaMdci. So. Caoub. J91S. 3S«. 
Mt (Ounbiidsa Unmnlty Pths.] 

'Oty Planning FrasRM in tlie United States 1SI7. Com|tfled br Oom* 
mlttae on Town Planning ot tbs IniUtata cd ARtJbeeta. 

Bditod by Oeorge B. Peed, aaitsiad by Aalph P. Wantar. So. Waablag* 
ton. {/oumot ol tfaa Ataaileaa InsateU of Areblteets, Tbs Octagon, 
Wtahtngtoo.l 

New Towns after Uw War; Aa Arsnmmt for Oardrn Citict. By Msw 
Townaown. Sb. So. Lend. ISIS. li. nst. U. U. Bent A Bona, 
Ltd., Aldlne HooM, Badford Streep Oorent OaioenJ 
Tbs BoBDbardment of Beina. By Barr Prrree. Hon. Cotr. K. BJ.B.A. 

Sin. So. New York 1917. {Leonard Seott PubUcation CesipsByJ 
A Sbort History of U«s BeriMrs Estate, St. Karylsboos. 1^ Jobs 
Slater, B.A., PA.I.B.A., Sorveyor to Uw Estate. So. Lca^ 1918. 
[Unwin Broa, Ltd., Woking and London.] 

Soanr Hoaeun PabUeatlons. No. 4.—Pltthangrr Manor. Baling Green 
(now the Baling PobUe Ubrnry]: tbs Ooontry Betreat from 1800 to 
ISU cd Sir John Soane (17SS-1B87}. An account wttli It Dtetoattona 
and t portzalts. By Artimr T. Bolton. P J.A.. P.il.].B.A., Onntor of 
8trJeCnSoaos'eMnarina. Pampb.prtttTd. [Sold at UMSMaasoai]. 
^Mnadlan Ilowlat Ftr: Its Meobanleat and Phyiloal Propeittes. Pispand 
under tbe dSnetloo of J. 8. Bates, Ph.B., SmrlnteaoeDt cf tbs Vorssl 
ProdneiB Laboraterlos of Canada, by B. W. Stems, BBe, ObM of 
OtTlatoa of TSadMr rests. (DtpartiDent of the Interior, Oaaada.1 
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CMONICLE. 

*'Fraaee's Day": The R.I.B.A. Salutation. 

A letter was addressed to the lustitute by Mr. 
Arnold Benuett, Head of the French Section of the 
Department of Propaganda, Ministry of Information, 
stating that it had been su^eeted that the Institute 
might caze to send a message of greeting to the 
French nation, for publication in France through the 
agency of Reuter. It was requested that the message 
should be of a striking nature and quite short. The 
following greeting, drafted by Mr. John W. Simpson 
[F.], Membre Correspondent de I’lnstitut de France, 
was sent to the Miniatry of Information and cabled 
to France 

RoTAL IlfSTITUTM OF BrITISB AsOBITtOTB, 

le 14 JuiUet 1918. 

Hommage d la France, herceau des arts, de la part des 
Arckkectes de Vlnatitut Royal / 

A VadmiraiAe Pays, couronnA de nouueaux laurters par 
ion wdompUHAe ritolution, 

d rFtoiie ee^aire de la Ci^ieation, hriOant dans let 
(enebret passageres, 
au parfait Catnarade et AUU, 

Salui ei Reconnaurance / 

Control of Materials: D^utation to the Ministry of 
Recoastructioa. 

Mention has been made in the Jocbnal of the 
Conference of repreaeutatives of the professional in¬ 
stitutions of Architects. Buildere and Surveyors which 
was called by the President to discuss problems re¬ 
lating to the reconstruction after the war of the pro¬ 
fessions and trades connected, with Architecture and 
Building, the primary object being to assist the 
authorities to restart the building i^ustriea imme- 
ibately peace is restored. One of the matters discussed 
by the Ckinferenee was the desirability of an early 
relaxation of -the present administrative natrictions 
on building and building materials, and a resolution 
which had the support of the Architects and the 
Surveyors was passed ui^ng that the principle of 
priority as regard the supply of raw or mauufactuivd 
materials should be abolished immedately upon the 
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declaration of peace, and that an open market shoald 
be eetahliahed in such materiala as the beat means of 
encouraging production. The Builders coiJd not see 
their way to support the resolution and withdrew from 
the Conference. 

It was decided that the views of the majority 
should be r^resented to the Government, and the 
Ministry of Reconstruction having consented to re¬ 
ceive a deputation the following members of the 
Conference waited upon Dr. Addison on the 9th July; 
Mr. Hare, Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Artb\ir Keen, 
representing the Institute; Sir Alexander Stenning 
and Mr. Geo^e Corderoy, representing the Surveyors’ 
Institution; and Mr. Henry Riley and Mr. Arthur G. 
Cross, representing the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Habs, in presenting to Dr. Addison the resolu¬ 
tion of the Conference, referred to the prevailing 
opinion that when peace was restored there would be 
a considerable shortage of building materials, and 
that some kind of control over their distribution 
would be desirable. The majority of the Conference, 
however, while admitting the present evidences of a 
future shortage, considered that there were factors in 
the situation which had not received due consideration 
—such, for instance, as the immediate cessation of all 
works connected with munitions and munition fac¬ 
tories. and the very high prices of materials, which 
would deter people from engaging in building opera¬ 
tions till more favourable times. But even assuming 
a shortage, it would be desirable that there shoald be 
a cessation of control of raw and manufactured 
materials immediately peace was concluded. The 
abolition of control would be the shortest and surest 
means of getting back to a normal condition. No 
control and a large demand would naturally lead to 
high prices, and high prices would stimulate pro¬ 
duction. High prices, again, would chock buildong, 
and that woiud react upon the shortage of materialB. 
The only dangers to be apprehended were, first, that 
certain essential industries for National requirements 
might suffer because less essential work would com¬ 
pete with them. That danger, however, might be 
met by the Government earmarking or purchasing 
sufficient materials for urgent purposes and leaving the 
balance to be disposed of in the open market. The 
danger of a possible cornering of materials would 
be well withm the powers of the Government to 
prevent. 

Mr. Qborob Cordsboy said that he and the In¬ 
stitution which he represented were whole-heartedly 
in fikvour of the resolution, and from the commercial 
point of view would regard it as the ^atesi calamity 
that could happen to the country if the control of 
building materials were to continue after the declara¬ 
tion of peace. 

Mr. Arthub Kbbn and Sir Albxandbr SrExioRa 
also spoke. 

Dr. Annisoir, in reply, expressed the pleasure he 
felt that such important institutions as those repre¬ 


sented should have got together for the purpose of 
giving combined and deliberate thought to this prob¬ 
lem. It was a great advantage and nothing suited 
his purpose better. He hoped th&t once having got 
together they would remain together, so that he nii^t 
ask them to come and see him again if at any future 
time he should wish to consult them. He had found 
in oonnection with a good many important industries 
how difficult it was to get a body of men together 
whom people were content to represent them and 
consider questions on their behalf. The resolution, 
he went on to say, was framed in somewhat absolute 
terms, but he shared their anxiety and was doing all 
he could to meet their point of view. He entirely 
agreed that what must be aimed at was to get rid 
of the centralised controls at the earliest possible 
moment and to get the industries back into their 
normal channels. But that was not quite so easy 
as might appear from the formal resolution of the 
Conference. Where there was no shortage there 
would, of course, have to be some very good reason 
for continuing control. He was fully alive, too, to 
the importance of stimulating production. Dr. 
Addison concluded by assuring deputation that 
it was the considered purpose of the Government to- 
make arrangements which would facilitate the re¬ 
sumption of the various industries in a normal way 
as early as possible. These arrangements would be 
carried out at the earliest possible moment, and the* 
Government would endeavour to carry the industries- 
with them in anything that they decided to do. 

The Royal Academy and War Memorials. 

A conference on war metnorials waa held at the Royal 
Ai^omy on 26tli June, when a large nnmber of eepreeeoto- 
tives of the Chnrob, of Government Depaitmaiita, and of 
the principal artistio and other institutions were present, 
inolnding Sir Lionel E^le, Secretary of the Office of Works, 
the Deans of Canterbury, Bath and Wells, and Ely, Mr. 
fi. C. Nonnan, Chairman (d the L.CXC., Mr. Henry T. Mare, 
President (d the R.I.B.A., and Mr. R. W. Shirley, Master of 
the Art Workers’ Guild. Sir Edward Po 5 mter, P.R.A.,. 
took the chair. 

Sir Edward Poynfcr, P.R.A., after nading the circular 
of general advice distributed last March by a Royal Aca¬ 
demy Committee on War Memorials [see Jourxal for April,, 
p. 143], said that the time had now come for taking further 
steps to secure combined instead of isolated effort in erect¬ 
ing memorials, and to protect ohurobes and public baildin^ 
from uDSuitaUe treatment in setting up monaments of the 
war. Alettcrwas read from Mr. Rudyard Kipliiig, whore- 
commended the formation of a committee to revise on si tea 
and designs, and make widely known its readiness to do so. 
The Dean of 8t. Paul’s wrote that he was In favour of a single 
national memorial as against numerous local monuments. 

Lord Plymouth urged that a strong committee of mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Academy and other experts should take 
every poaaible step to keep befoie the public the pre¬ 
eminent claims of art in the matter of painotio commemo¬ 
ration. 

Ijeutenant-Colonel Sir A. Leetham said that Lord Milner 
had deputed him to attend the conference and to assure the 
Royal Academy that the Army Council were in full accoid 
witii the proposed scheme for advising on the subleot. 
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Lord Crawford coograttilated the Koysl Academy on 
having had the eonrage to publiah the important tniiemn of 
it* circular of advice. The great proUem was to imptcM 
on the poblio mind the collective capacity of large joint 
momoriws. Too often the dignity of a puWic building had 
been spoilt by the small pononiJ memorials placed in it. 
The English were soppost^ to be speoii^y in<Uvidnali8tic, 
but their suciceBsos in the war were dne to coDective effort, 
and the function of a committee of advice vontd to 
induce collective effort also in the permanent records of 
these achievements. With regard to the treatment of 
churches, he thought it would be possible to get into touch 
udth the chancellors of tbs dioceses. It was oerbun that 
local memorials would bo erected in great numbers, and 
here a central body of adriee would be most useful to the 
local committees. It was important, al.so, that the artist, 
the creator of the work wtuoh formed the memorial, should 
have as free a hand as possible. The Boyal Academy, 
with its high traditions and honourable status, was the 
proper authority to organise a strong body of artistic 
opinion, to which the public would naturally turn as the 
central panel of advice on the whole subject He was sore 
that by tempering enthuriasm with disoietion tbev would 
estAblish a system of artutio control which would be of 
great and permanent usefulnees. 

Sir Aliiw Mond {^rst Commissioner of Works) ex* 
pressed lus sympathy with the movement nnd hoped it 
would succeed iu saving the country from the erection of 
unsightly objects intended to commemorate the war. 
Herriy ntilitarian buildinM for this purpose should be dis¬ 
countenanced in favour of artistic roonumente. PoanbJy 
committee might formulate a series of authnrisod ty^ 
of design carefulFy eritdied beforehand, so that de^te 
schemes might be ready when the memorial was to be 
erected, fie trusted that the organisation started by the 
Royal Academy would develop into a permanent influence 
for the right guidance of artistic taste in the country. 

Sir Fredcrio Kenyon (Director of the British Museum) 
discussed the best means of dealing with the innumerable 
small personal memorials which were certain to bn set up in 
every locality. 

The Dean of York gladly welcomed the action of the 
Royal Academy, and wm sure the assistance propoeed 
would bo very welcome to deans and ohapten throughout 
the country. It would be eepecially usefm to have it well 
known that there was a strong bo^y of expert opinion in 
favo'uT of corporate memorials. B^des ^ building of 
memorial oha^ls, and the use of crypts, he suggeated the 
clearing away of tbe ugly atructneos which obaenred many 
of our finest buil^ngs, smd so forming a handsome spaoe. 

On the motion of lord Plymouth, seconded by >u. C. J. 
Holmes {Director of the National Oallery), it was resolved 
that the conference should form a general committee, 
wUch would appoint an executive committee to carry out 
the various siiggcstionf agreed on at the meeting. 

T^e National War Memorials. 

Extiacta are given, ae far as space pennite, from an 
eloquent article signed A Londoner ’’ which appeared in 
the Daily Ttltyrofh of the l&th July:— 

Once more (says the writer) the over-tenanted stones of 
Westminster AbMy ory ont that there should be added to 
greatest and most lovaUe building in Europe some 
«'or&y annexe in wUoh the dead of the next six centuries 
may lio side by side with the dead of the last, eo.equal in 
honour and in our eternal gratitude co-equal. There is 
only one ^aoe in which the Abbey bnildings can he ex¬ 
tended. West, north, and east the urgent traffio of Lon¬ 
don hems in the gnat structure that from Henry to Henry 
summed up, and still sums up, the splendour and the pride 
of England. 

To the south alone is there zoom and space for this ex 
tension, and the time has come when all the land to the 


south of the Abbey, from the Chapter House to Wood 
Street, must be reclaimed from the tide of dingy brick that 
should never have been allowed to surge so near the pivot 
of all the Empire. . . . The Westminster Palace Gardens 
have at least been secured; but in those days there was no 
need at any one moment of some gigantic acbeme by which 
to perpetuate our solemn debt to those who have died for 
os, for all that we hold dear, for all that civilisation means. 
That time has now come, and the feeling that there can be 
no other worthy place is quick in the souls of ns all. No 
iwddling institute to commemorate these iron days; no 
subscriptions. . . . 

The cost of this war must be extended at least a fraction 
of one day longer in order that those who come after may 
still see beside the place where the heart of the Kmjute 
throbs sometbiog tbat shall record our plain thanks to the 
men who saved ns in the day of our great and bitter need. 
No steel and stucco work for us—it should be as Regin^d 
Bray may have dreamed it in the old days when tbat most 
miraculous of all roofs in the world was set up o vnr the glMs 
walls of Henry VII.‘s chapel. It should be of atone, as 
carofollv tested and chosen and tested i^n as any and 
every mock in the Assouan dam. It should hare founda¬ 
tions plunged into and through the London clay as deep as 
ever a caisson sank. In these days of show and glitter, let 
ns have one solid and evorlaating memorial of what the 
British Empire proved itself to be in the day of Arina, 
geddon. 

The dainty little gardens and closes of College Street 
would have stood small chanoe and have been given small 
respite in the days of Edward or Henry. Why should they 
be respected now } . . . 

We can build nowhere else ; and tbeec gathered peoples 
who have fought for us and oun intend to build. Ask any 
one of our Dominions if they would iM>t instantly and as nn 
honour bear the w*hole cost of this great memorial. Ask— 
and, for the sake of our great heritage, refuse. This it our 
business, and as plain, sane men we shall not hesiiate. One 
with the memozi^ strung along our line in Flandera and in 
France ; one with the aoattoied recorda of our livee laid 
down on the Peninsula, at Salonika, in Palestine, and along 
the river; one -with the unrecorded graves of thoee who 
died in fair fight or by foulness on our aea-gieen acree ; one 
with our stoty as a kingdom, a State, an Empire ; let us 
sweep clear toe southem aspect of the Abbey and do our. 
selves the honour of having done it to the memory of the 
men who have died to save the world. 

A writer in the Observer of last Sunday strongly supports 
the plea for the extension of the Abbey. 

We have proved (he says) that we are capable nf eaRb* 
shaking war. but oor whole inner pnrpono is to rcoover the 
noble proportions of life as they have been symbolised for 
centuries in 'WMtmin.ster Abbey. And our OvencM peoples 
will tell os thst we can give tbe dost of their heroes and the 
rooords of their soldiers no honour comparablfl to their 
tvoeptioD into tbe (peat parish church of the Empire in 
whioh all *' diversitiee of gifts and all ** differeooes of 
administrations *’ have found their rest and memorial. 
The maternal grace of the Abbey was rtever eo felt ss to¬ 
day. When in lfi34 the old Boases of Pariiament were 
in fUmes which lit op half the Home Counties and brought 
tens of thousand of people to Westminster, an eye-witness 
saw that amid the dnadful pother the Abbey seemed 
asleep in tbe moonlight, nnoonseious of the ^ow that 
played along her buttresses. And thus she stands now in 
tbe lurid light of Armageddon—watting. 

The article roncludee 

This great work, then, must be done, but it does not, and 
cannot, abrogate the need of a great secular memorial in 
open-air London. Hero, also, tbe dream has been dreamed 
and a great scheme is ready. Tbe road from London to 
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Parts and the Contineat must bagio in a noble arcbitectural 
manner si Charing Ozoss. We owe this to oanelves and to 
oar great Ally. London must be given a vestibole of 
lunour in which the men and women of Fraooe s^iall on 
their arriTal ie« oar gnatneas and our gratitude expressed 
by art. I need not leoapitnlate the plans that have been 
made for the removal of Charing Oioss Station to tho 
Sarrey aide, and tho destruction of the insuSerable iron 
railway bridge, to allow of the creation of a great approach 
to a new Empire Bridge with the symbols and emorUish- 
moots that are fitting. Ai a nation, we are going to live 
in the light of the woud’s eyes as never before, and ih« days 
of selLeontent and hngger-rougger are gone. 

In this oonnootion reference should be made to the 
Charing Cross Improvement Scheme pat forward by Hr. 
John Borns, Sir Webb and Mr. Reginahi Blomfield 
in the Obterver of the 22nd October 1916, and quoted in 
the JouBNSL of the 11th November foDowing. 

War Memorials in Churches. 

The War Memorials Comnuttee of the Diocese of 
Chichester havu issaed, with the assistance and ap- 
nroval of the Diocesan Architect, Mr. H. P. Burke 
Downing [Ji*.], the following suggestions and advice for 
the guid^ce of those who are considering the erection 
of Wat Memorials in Churches :— 

The Advisory Oommittee desire to ensure thatMemorials 
in or in connection with Churohea, to the hononr of those 
who have given their livea for thrir oonntiy in the war, 
shall not fiul abort in their expression of leapeot and grati¬ 
tude by reason of any fault or tmworthiness in form. The 
Committee believe that advice in such matters it wel- 
Domed, and that, owing to ignorance as to where it may be 
obtained, there is grave risk of the adoption of forms un- 
salted to theix sonoandings or unworthy of their objeot. 
The oahilogues of furnishing firms are not safe gaidea. 

To be expressive there most be individoality, and, even 
so, however exoellent may be the work df the ar^t or 
orafteman in itoolf, It will fail if it is not in due subordina¬ 
tion to the building in which the work is to be plaoed and 
in harmony with its surroundinn. The governing con- 
■ideratioos are arohitectoral, whioa is frequentiy forgotten. 

The Oomxnittee do not think it is po^ble to give any 

J uidaoee that would be generally usefm as to the form of 
[emorials which may Imt be adopted: the ohoioe will 
obvioualy be affected by local and personal oiroomstanoea, 
but the Committee would draw special attention to the 
desirablenesa of giving preference in old obnrohos to the 
reptaoiog of ancient oinamenU of the ehoreh rather than 
to the eiectioD of new monuments. As instenoes the 
following are suggested 'Repair of ohanoels, re*ereotion 
of screens, both ohanoel and narolose, of roods and lofts, 
canopied font covers, good bells, and ohurobyard orosMS. 
The Oommittee make the following si^gestioos 
(1) One Memorial designed to harmoniao with the birild- 
ing or surToandings in which it U plaoed is to be preferred 
to several small Memoriala, but separate Hemoxisds may 
form’part of one common sohene^-e-g., the fitting up of a 
OhapN. Lacquered braes or copper omaments and 
oharaoteriees fittings ate to be deprecated. 

(8) The erection of a united HemorisJ ahoold be post¬ 
poned until the end of the war, though it is of importance 
to decide beforehand what form it shall take. 

(3) Whatever form of Memorial may be in the minds of 
the promotois, whether it be aometlung monumental or 
atruotural or tiu provision of the simplest ornament, it is 
desirable that tne servioes of an Arohiteot should be 
employed. Hia advice should be sought not only as to 
the form of th' Memorisl, bat m to the artist or orutaman 
to be employed. 

(4) The promoters and their Architect would have regard 


to the arobiteetural style, character and period of the 
ebnroh and the matorisda of the structure and the right 
referenoe to be given to the use of local materiale wMte 
t for their purpose. 

(6) Quality, aimpUoity and suitability should be the 
guiding prindplea in carrying ont the work. Special atten* 
tioo should givso fo good lettering. 

(6) Where it is proposed to place the chief Memorial in 
the open air, it is adviaablo that a record of names should 
also M preserved within tho chnroh, engrossed on vellum 
In book lorm or otherwise. 

(7) A Faculty should be obtained in every case in which 
Id aooordanoe with eooleaiastical law this i« nscessary. 

(8) The Oommittee will be prepared to give more partiou* 
lar lAvioe to Incambonts who may have propoeals under 
coiuideratioD. 

“ Unity of the Frofessioo.” 

The Second Annual Conforenoe of the Institute of Soot- 
tub Architects was held at Glasgow on the 13th June, the 
Chair being taken by Mr. T. F. ?t[sclennftn [A.], of ^in- 
burgh, in tho absence through illness of the President, Sir 
John Burnet [F.}. A letter was read from Sir Rowaod 
Anderson [F.] expressing satisfaction with the Council’s 
annual report, ai^ touching upon the proposal to apply 
for a Royal Charter in view of the Ro^ InsUtute being 
the Royal Institute of Briiish Architects. The subject, he 
«» id , required to be bandied with great care and tact. At 
the time the Royal Institute was formed Sootlaod, he 
sapposed, was a negligible quantity, but things were now 
different. Thoce were distinctive differenoes in the prac¬ 
tice of the profession between TCngUnd and Scotland, and 
these must be dealt with in a very tactful way, and the 
Royal Institute be given every assurance and confidence 
that it is the earnest desire (A the Scottish Institute to 
continue in friendly oo-operation with them in the mterest 
of the whole profession. 

Mr. Maolennan, in his opening address to the Convention, 
took for his subject the question of “ Unity of the Pro¬ 
fession.” In the first plaM, he thought that they should 
not flatter themselves overmuch on what they bad aooom- 
plished. They might say that while their frirads over the 
Border had ^king they bad been acting, snd.tbat 
they had accomplished a union such as bad never been in 
their land before. There was, however, mnoh hard work 
to be done if they were to solidify and strengthen this 
union and make it of real and lasting bhnefit to the pro¬ 
fession. They were trying to unite men who were ss the 
poles apart from one another in knowledge, attainments, 
and aspirations. There were men in the profession who 
bad devoted tbdr lives to the study of andent architecture, 
intensely interested in everything which shed light on past 
architeoWal history, men who could add littte bits here 
and there to an old ^ttish castle which would look as if 
they had grown there, or who could restore to an old 
cathedral something of its ancient beauty, and who oarod 
not whether the job was a £600 one or a £10,000. It re- 
cefived their entire devotion and loving care for the time 
being. On the other hand, they bad architects who were 
primarily busineas men with a sound knowledge of building 
oonstruotion and the qualities of materials, and more keenly 
alive to the value of 6 inchee in a mutual gable than to the 
exact historical niche which the building toey were dealing 
with filled. And between and be^nd these they had 
dozens of others alike only in one thing, and that was that 
they differed from everyone else. These were the men 
whom they were trying to unito. Was it possible t Now 
he did not for a moment mean to suggest that these qualifi- 
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CAtiooB to which he liad referred were mutually destructive) 
or that they could not exist in the same person, but be 
meant to say that many of them bad one set of qualities 
and accomplishments to the exclusion of others equally 
important for some |iarticular phase of their profession^ 
work, and that oomiequently they must look upon questions 
of professional policy from widely different points of view. 
Add to this that pestilential microbe which was by no 
means confined to the architectural profession, or to all the 
professions, but which afilioted and was foolishly nursed 
and encouraged by mankind—he referred to pr^eaiaonal 
or trade jealousy—and they might well ask: “ Is it pose bid 
for us to unite for our mutual benefit f ” He maintained 
that it was not only possible but necessary if they were to 
fulfil their proper function in the national life. All the 
great styles or phases of styles in the past had been of 
national and not individual growth, and if their art was to 
oome into its own again they must neither bold aloof from 
the rest of mankind nor from each other. 

Mr. Maclennsn went on to refer to the recently issued 
Report of the .Architects’ Re-organisation Committee. 
Briefly, their proposal came to tlJ^the formation of a 
manent Council Control, the pereouaei of which would 
consist of representativee of all sections of the profession, 
including the B.I.B.A., with its Allied Societies, the Archi¬ 
tectural Association, the Society of Architects, and outside 
nrehiteoU not in any such body. This Supreme Council of 
Control would deal with all controversial questions, whether 
arising within the profeesion or from outside of it, and 
would become the mouthpiece of the architectural world 
in its dealings with the public. They would also deal ap¬ 
parently with the conduct of competitions, conditions of 
contract, scientific oonstruotion, strength of materials, etc., 
and would issue reports upon all such subjects, which pro¬ 
nouncements they were told u-ould have much greater 
weight than the proliably diverse pronouncements of two 
or three of the present smaller bo^es. The result of all 
this, to the speaker’s mind, would only be confusion a orse 
confounded. If the proixtsed Supreme Council was to 
carry out all its functions as sketched above it would re¬ 
quire to meet verj' frequently. Where would it meet and 
where would men in private practice And time to oome 
from the ends of the country to attend such meetings ? 
Again, if the smaller ).>odies already in existence had come 
to a decision regarding any of the subjects mentioned, were 
they likely to accept an Averse decision of this StTpreme 
Council on a matter on which practice varies very much in 
different parts of the countiy T And again, hoa* were 
“ outride ” architects to be represented on such a Council ? 
They would have to form a society of their ctwn l>cfore they 
could elect one of their number, and by the fact that they 
had held aloof from existing aodetios they had shown either 
their own oonsommate aelflshness or their natural aversion 
to the rule of majorities—a perfectly reasonable standpoint, 
hut one which would make them still more averse to any¬ 
thing in the nature of a representative Rujweme CouncU. 
He had no objection to a Supreme Council, but its powers 
would, he thought, require to be restricted to mattecs of 
general policy, and great latitude would require to be 
allowed to the sm^er societies in different parts of the 
country to make laws for themselves and carry on their 
business in their own way. And the same thing applied 
to their own Institute. The Institute Council was the 
Supreme Council of the Architects of Scotland, and the area 
was not too large to make its rule effective and of invaluable 
benefit to the profeesion. The whole weight of its infiuence 
and authority could be brought to the aid of its members 


when they were up againirt a local authority or a Qovecn- 
ment department. ^ tho other hand, there must be no 
attempt to force any particular policy cm members through¬ 
out the whole country. The various chapters or rbatricta 
must have a generous measure of home rule, but, on the 
other hand, there must obrioualy be no attem^ on the part 
of any district or districts to force the Institute as a whole 
to adopt a policy against the sishes of tho other districts. 
They must be prepared to make sacriBcea for the sake of 
unity and the greater good that would come from unity 
and co-op»ation, but if they oonld not agree, they must 
agree to differ, and allow each district to govern itself in 
aocordsnee with use and wont. 

The other sxiggestion for obtrining the tuuob desired 
unity among arcltitecta to which he rtfrired as emanating 
from Ixindon was to be found in the report of a recent 
debate on this subject in the JotJKNat of the Ro}al Insti¬ 
tute. The suggestion was to the effect that there should 
. be two Rocietios or institutes of architects with separate 
fimetions—the one (say the R.I.B.A.) should confine itself 
to the advancement of our art, and the other (say the 
Society of Architects) should confine its activities to the 
^fessional interests of its mombera. Here they had two 
aefioito grounds of appeal to architects, and verily they 
would divide the sheep from the goats. He did not imply 
there was anything to he anham^ of in looking after the 
intereets of the p^ession—far from it; but to set up a 
separate society with this avowed purpose seemed to him 
the height of abetndity. There was no reason, for instance, 
why they should allow the public and, in consequence, the 
Oovemmeut, to remain under the delusion that they were 
not practioal men, and that the only practical men were 
tradesmen and eugineers. But they k^w that in general 
knowledge, not of one trade or one form of construction, 
but of many, very few tradesmen or engineers could equal 
the experienoed architect, and that this knowledge and 
experience gave him oonfidenoe and initiativo in dealing 
with the m^tifarious problems that came before him for 
settlement. There was no reason why they should hide 
this fact, but the mere advertising of it was not luffloieot. 
The greatest drawback to their profession was the incom¬ 
petent architect, and the fact that there wae nothing to 
prevent anyone who could draw lines on a paper calling 
’ himself an architect if he chooses. They could only safe¬ 
guard themselves and the pubHo by inoroaring tbedr own 
eificdency to deal with the changing probLcms of to-day, 
and this they could best do by rairing the standard of 
education for the architects of the rising generation. H 
they looked after the advancement of their art and the 
study of their science (for architecture was both), the inte¬ 
rests of their profession might safely be tnist^ to keep 
abreast of them. 

The new President of the Institute is Dir. William Kelly, 
A.R.S.A., of Ab^deen. 

The Leeds Civic Society. 

Following the example of Birmingham, the forma¬ 
tion of whose Civic Society was drawn attention to in 
the last issue of the Journal, the citizens of Leeds 
have just established a similar Society under the name 
of the Leeds (!5vic Society. As was the case at Bir¬ 
mingham, the architects of the city have taken a 
prominent part in getting the Society established, and 
at the meeting held on the I8tb July in the Lord 
Mayor's rooms the Leeds and West Yorkshire Archi¬ 
tectural Society was represented by its President, Mr. 
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Geo. y. Bowman, Mr. William H. Tliorp [F.] and Mr. 
M. S. Cliorley [F.J, Post Presidents, and Mr. C. B. 
Howdill [/I.], Membt-iv ol Count'll. 

It ww explained that tbe aim of the Society ia to enlist 
the interest of the eitiseiu generally in proposals designed 
for the improvement and the seneraJ welfare of the city 
and for the enhancement of its^auty. The Lord Mayor 
welcomed the idea most cordiallT. and expressed bis feeling 
that if a living organism of this icind had existed fifty yean 
ago some tmnga done by the City Coantil of that time 
might with advantage have been done differently. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp read a memorandum setting forth the 
objeeta aimed at, and adding that at the present time 
town*plannjng Bcbemee and proposals for tbe better bom- 
ins of the people were demanding argent attention. In 
all this, beaotj should go hand-in-hand with utility. It 
was realised that those responsible for public improvementa 
resented anything which looked like nnduo interference* 
bat if it was made clear to them that the object of this 
movement was to educate and influence public opinion, 
and at the same time help proposals for the publio good, 
they in their tun would welcome help and suggestions. 

Colonel Kitson Clark said thnt the spirit behind the now 
movement could be snmiuarise<I in the «ord!> ** tasU- *' and 
“ health.” There was scope for this Society unthoutimping- 
ing upon ground alreadv covered by existing organisatioru ; 
indeed, the first care should be to avoid overlapping. To 
give voice to the Jot*e of the lovely, to join forces with other 
aocieties which point the same way. to promote good taste, 
CO encourage cultivated recreation, and to assist the cause 
of health, but not to act as busy bodies—these would be the 
fooetions of the Leeds Civic Society. 

It wsB dedded to arraiigo for a public meeting early in 
the antumn, to be addnvuwd by well-known men interested 
in the movement, at which the Society would be definitely 
oonstituCcd. 

“The Professional Association." 

The Byo-laws and Regulations have been leoeived of a 
newly formed society styled ** The Frofassional Associa¬ 
tion.” Its objects are (a) To provide a central organisatioa 
for tbe cliscoBsion of mattocs of professional interest in 
H.M. Office of Works; (h) to safeguard tbe professional 
-status of ths memben a^ to promoto their interests. 
Members oompriee every person on the Register on 
15th Ootober, 1917, and every person so elected ttoreaiter. 
A candidate for election must be employed in H.U. Office of' 
Works and engaged on professional duties connected with 
tbe Department, and must have passed the relative Civil 
Service Examination, or shall satisfy the Council that he 
has hod suitable eduoation as an architect, engineer or 
surveyor. Heads of divisions and their deputies sire in¬ 
eligible. Subscriptions are lOs. fid. per annum. Tbe 
President is Mr. G. J. T. Reavell [A.j, and tbe Hon. Secre¬ 
tary' Mr. H. A. Divos; the address, Storey’s Gate, Weet- 
minster. 


3nNUTES. 

At the General Meeting (Ordinary) held Monday, 
24th June, 1018, at 5.30 p.m.—Pteecnt: Mr, H-nry TP. 
Hare, Pruideni, in tht> Chair; 41 Kellows (including 16 
membeiv of the Council). 20 Associates (jncinding S mem- 
bem of the Cooncil). 7 Hon. Asmeiates, 3 Licentiates, and 
numerous vinton—the Minutes of tbe Meeting held 
10th June 1918 having been published in the Jourhal 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death in action of 
lieut. Philip Minor. Parham Light Infantry, Astoeicle, 
elected 1907, and it was Rxsolvid that an expression of 
the lostitate’s deepest regret for hit loss be entered on the 


Minutes, and that a messago of sympathy and condolence 
be forwarded to his widow. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of 
Frederic R. Farrow, olcetcd Associate in 1885 and Fellow 
in 1689. and sometime member of the Seionre Standing 
Committee; Hubert Oebom Crveswell, Pugin Student 
1685, Associate 1886, Fellow 1805, who bad served on the 
Practice and other Oommilteee of the Institute; and 
Edward Cookworthy Robins, elected Associate 1853, 
Fellow 1860, and placed on the list of Rotirod Fellows in 
1803. Upon the motion of tbe Hon. Secretary it was 
Rbsolvkp that a vote of condolrm-e I'o paaved to their 
nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Alfred Henry 
Pight, Ltceniuifr. 

The President delivered an Addreas on the PresentaHon 
of the Royal Gold Medal to 3Ir. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. 
Past PreHident, and congratulatory letters were read from 
Sir Emevt George. A.R-.4. [F.], Mr. Paul IVaterhouse fF.l. 
l/trrl Levcrhulme (//ow. and Mr. Fraiu-is Hooper [F.]. 

Mr. Newton, having Iteen invested with the Medal, read 
bis Address in reply, and Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
R..A. [F.). and Mr. Reginald Blom field, ^A., Fast Presi¬ 
dent, also addreiwed the Me«*tiiig. 

Thu meeting terminated at 6.1.7 p.m. 


NOTICES. 

Professioaal Conduct. 

The Conn>-il have passed a Resolution substituting 
tbe following for Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 published 
on jMige 70 of the last issue of the Kalendar ;— 

TAat U is rfasonal^for an architect's name to be 
placed on his buHdings both during construction and 
on completion^ providetl il be donean unobtrusive 
manner. 

Corrections. 

Major Reginald Fowler Gutteridge.—The photo¬ 
graph at the lop left-hand eomer of page 182 of tm» last 
iasue should have been inscribed ** 2nd Lieat. RrrnABD 
Howard GirrrKRinnR [A.),’* not ** Jteginold Foioler Qui- 
terirlge, and membon ate requested to be good eooogh to 
mark tbe oonvetiou in their oc^es. MemMm will be glad 
to know that Major Reginald Fowler Gutteridge f.4.], who 
before the war was in jwrtncnship with his father, Mr. 
Alfred K. Gutteridge, of Houtharoptou, is qaiio fit and well. 
An old “ Territorial,” holding the rank of wnior Captain in 
the Hampshire Regiment, he was doing his ajinnal training 
on SalUbnry Plain when war broke out. His battalion was 
almodt immediately sent out to India Ut release some of the 
old Regulars and some two yean ago he received his pro¬ 
motion to Major. He is now in Burma. 

In tbe list of military distinctions won by Members re¬ 
corded in the Coancil's Annaal Report (J'IVRXal for April, 
p. 123], Major P. G. Fry should have been credited with the 
*’ P.S.O.,” not with the ” M.C.,” as printed. 

The Associateship: Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 

The Oonnnil have granted the following tem])orary oon- 
ceasion» to Stndenfs R.I.B.A. and others seeking to qualify 
for Associateship R.I.B.A.- 

(.4}5p<rt’oI H'orF«»«ji<tonfor‘* Students R.I.B.A.” who 
have served in tbe Forces. 

(B) Sfteeial ll'/ir Fra'fttaoliov for iwraons not eligible for, 
or desirous of availing themsc-lves of (.4), who have servetl 
in tbe Forces. 

Full particulars of the above may be hud from the Secretary. 


Pox SUE l>]r OBcer's Widow, architects cheat in well^eseoiwd iraod, 
fitted with drawpta. Lensth 5 feet t inches, breadth S feet Z loobee 
beisht 1 toot 10 iaelie!i. Also two arebitevt*» stools, leather sesla. £10 
acceptod.—Apptjr *' Box Its," 0 Condna Btreet, W. 




AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN: A SKETCH. 

By Harry Sibr [J*.]. 

A bout the year 1820 activities comraenced under an Act of Parliament having for ite object 
the building in populous parishes in England additional churches which both internally 
and externally should posses the character of ecclesiastical edifices for Divine worship 
according to the rites of the Established Church. The attention of architects and others at this time 
already turned in the direction of a revival of the Gothic style, the stylo chosen, rightly or wrongly, 
for an overwhelming majority of the now churches. Besults of efforts put forth for the benefit of 
posterity, more or less conspicuous, sue to be seen up and down the country. Probably oire of the 
most distressing examples of “ Gothic ” attempted is the church at Somers Town, St. Pancrae, of 
which the foundation stone was laid in 1S22. 

At this time also a delicate little boy was receiving his education a-? a private scholar at Christ’s 
Hospital in Newgate Street, to which be could go and return daily to his home in 8t4»e Street, Bedford 
Square, without excessive fatigue. Intelligent and quick at his studies, “ his master remarked 
of him that whether in Greek, Latin, mathematics, or any other branch of education, he would learn 
in twonty-four hours what it took other boys many weeks to acquire." Apparently he preferred tho 
company of those who were his seniors in years ; he was fluent of speech, and dogmatically expreeeed 
his opinions, but he was refined, and a pohshed little gentleman. 

Forty years rolled by. About the year 1861 a remarkable niunber of representative Englishmen 
—noblemen, statesmen, architects, artists, ecclesiologists—were moved, and others spontaneously 
came forward, to honour the memoiy of Augustus Welby Pugin for services rendered to art generally 
and especially for services in the promotion of the true principles of Medieval Arehitecture, and a 
studentship was founded to be the means of promoting the principles he ably advocated and applied. 
Welby Pugin’s name had been familiar upwards of five-and-twenty years. The clever little schoolboy 
growing up, and in time incredibly short, had developed exceptional abilities, and soon in early man¬ 
hood’s years became an influence through his writing and executed work inseparable from the art 
history of the mid-nineteenth century, albeit he passed away in his fortieth year in 1852. Thus he 
attained in years an age short of that accounted the prime of life, but the medical men around him 
during his last illness said he had worked a hundred years in forty. 

Pugin was bom in Store Street, Bedford Square, Ist March, 1812. The date when he left Christ’s 

TWt4 Serle*. VoL IXV. No. W.-Aa|. IBIS. 
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Hospital is unrecordsd. Almost immediately he entered hw father’s office, where he learnt perspective, 
acquired some useful knowledge and amused bis fellow-pupils with his humorous drawings and carica¬ 
tures. He was seldom without a pencil in his band, and though he rendered in the office little assistance 
in mere mechanical drawing from given dimensions, he delighted in sketching from nature or in availing 
himself of opportunities of drawing in Westminster Abbey. To his mother he often would say: ” Ify own 
dear mother, how happy I am! Nobody can be happier than I.” His father was engaged upon a work 
which should illustrate the buildings of Paris, and he was taken to that city with some of the pnpils for 
the purpose of obtaining sketches; the finished book was called by his father ** Augustus’s work,” for 
the boy did more than three-parts of it. Early in 1826 Welby or Augustus Welby, the Younger 
Pugin—BO distinguished from his father. Augustus, the Elder Pugin—began closely to study castel¬ 
lated buildings. He was now fourteen years of age, and familiar with the Tower of London. Gnn- 
dulph’s other work, the Castle of Rochester, was little known and unexplored, and he set out with 
Benjamin Perrey to study it. At considerable risk he explored the well and huge trenches made at 
the base of the keep walls that he might ascertain the depth and nature of their foundations. Besides 
sketching every part of the castle he prepared careful measured drawings showing it completely 
restored. The following year he accompanied his father on a professional tour in France, and as he 
could speak French fluently and sketched well he was of great assistance to him. He was taken ill 
through overwork in Paris while drawing in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. Architects at this time were 
but superficially acquainted with Gothic work; of the spirit they bad little conception, and they were 
hopelessly ignorant of the detail. The Elder Pugin, aided by his pnpils, bad long been engaged in 
delineating medieval buildings and their details in a practical manner, work hitherto unattempted 
seriously. The SpeciTTierw in England was published in 1821-2, the Specimens of 4ng?o-N'oman ml826. 
His superior knowledge became generally recognised; so much so that architects regularly sought his 
aid, and really their Gothic buildings were designed almost entirely and wholly detailed by him, 
again with the help of his son and pupils. 

Welby Pugin received his first commission from a firm of celebrated goldsmiths, one of whom 
noticed the boy copying prints of Albert Pfirer and Israel Silvester in the British Museum, and much 
beautiful plate was made in the old manner from his designs. Another firm employed him to design 
the important furniture for Windsor Castle. He was yet a boy of fifteen years or Utile more when 
be discovered great improvements could be made in theatrical scenery, and leomt the art of distemper 
painting on canvas. Having cultivated a taste for stago machinery and scenic representations he 
applied himself closely to their study. At much expense he converted the upper floor of his father’s 
boose in Great Russell Street into a model theatre, designed and painted beautiful scenery, and contrived 
mechanism for surprising changes. The manager of the Italian Opera commissioned him to design 
all the scenery for the new ballet opera of ” Kenilworth,” brought out in the season of 1831. With 
great originality and novel improvements in mechanism he achieved great success. He also rear¬ 
ranged the stage at Drury Lane. 

A change came over him, and he made up his mind to go to sea. First a smaD boat was kept 
for pleasure ; subsequently he succeesively commanded a smack and a schooner. Amongst the 
m^ebandise were brought back antiquities he had purchased in old stores in Holland and Fhmders 
for bis private museum already started. Wrecked on the Scotch coast in 1880, he and his men all 
but perished. Gillispie Graham of Edinburgh befriended him, and extracted a promise that he 
would give up the sea-faring life and return to his profession. 

Such were his intimate acquaintance with medieval work and his power of rapid draughtsman¬ 
ship that many leading architects now placed sketches with him for accurate details while he con¬ 
tinued to hve with his parents. Further to assist, as already he bad taught carvers the Gothic manner, 
be rented extensive premises, and undertook to supply either in wood or stone ornamental portions of 
buildings which could be executed and afterwards fixed. A great deal of excellent detail was supplied. 
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but lack of business training led to financial embarrassment. His good father was greatly distressed 
by a tnessage announcing that liis son was seized for rent and placed in a sponging-house. Finally the 
liabilities were discharged by Miss Selina Welby, his aunt, and young Pugin resolved to abandon 
business and devote liis full energies to his profession. In this year, 1881, he started married life in 
his father’s house, but the year following his wife died and left him with an infant daughter. Grief 
affected his health for some months while residing temporarily with his mother at Christchurch, Hants, 
probably to be with comforting friends, the Ferreys. He next went to live in Salisbury, where he 
copied illuminations of ancient missals and service books in the Cathedral Library, and made exhaus¬ 
tive sketches of the Cathedral. He was busied in this way when his father died; four months after¬ 
wards he lost bis mother, inApril, 1338. In that year, when he came of age and married his second 
wife, to be near bis aunt and that he might sail his yacht for pleasure and health he luoved to Rams¬ 
gate. Thence a tour was made in the West of England to visit cathedrals and buildings yet unknown 
to him. With Wells Cathedral he was enchanted. Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, Chepstow, Tintem, 
Hereford, Malvern, were places included in the itinerary. Then he visited Worcester, Lichfield and 
Oxford, where he was much delighted with the restoration of Magdalen College Chapel by Mr. Cot- 
tingham. Eiis intimate friend Mr. Osmond of Salisbury received most interesting descriptive letters 
with marginal sketches. In 1884 he was upon another tour, and wrote from Ely expecting to be in 
Ramsgate in less than two weeks, and afterwards to have a nine months* travel in Normandy and the 
Low Countries to collect originals and sketches. I have already completed three books,” be said, 
” and have another in hand to be completed when I return to Ramsgate.” And again, “ I am very 
happy to inform you that the fourth and last number of my work will be shortly published, and that 
it is meeting with the greatest success. I shall have several new books to show you when I come 
down, for I work without ceasing, and trust I continue to improve.” Herigns of Gothic Fumiiure, 
published in 1835, was a marked success. Designs for Gold and Sdoer Work, Designs for Iron and 
Brass Work followed, as well as Ancient Timber Houses, and the second volume of a work commenced 
by his father. Examples in England, all in 1886. Besides, The Vicar's Close, Wells, was published by 
T. Larkins Walker, with plates drawn from Welby Pugin’s sketches and measurements. 

His first tilt with prevailing architecture was also published in 1836, under the title Contrasts; or 
a Parallel beticeen the Archiiecture of the Fifieenih and Hineieenih Centuries. This work surprised by 
its originality and earnestness, and although the method adopted by its author was adversely criticised, 
the sentimente eventually won. 

” The Contrasts themselves consisted of twelve pages of illustrations. On each was depicted, 
side by side, a t 3 rpe of building or architectural feature used for a particular purpose belonging to the 
Middle Ages, and one serving a similar purpose in Pugin’s day. The former was taken from a specimen 
altogether favourable, and was idealised, while the latter can hardly be described as less than a travestic 
of existing work. In this way a strong contrast was obtained. Thus we have contrasted parish 
churches, one being the g^rious Gothic ohurdi of St. Mary Redoliffe, at Bristol—^perhaps the finest 
parish church in England; and opposite, the church in Langham Place, London, with its round 
portico, surmounted by a balustrade. St. George’s, Windsor, with the ministers clad in medieval 
vestments at the altar, is then contrasted with the picture of the Chapel Royal at Brighton, with 
the preacher in the pulpit, and the royal party in the gallery opposite, looking entirely like a large 
box in a theatre. . . . 

” As no publisher was willing to bring out the book, Pugin determined, with characteristic vigour, 
to take all the risks himself, and had it printed at his own expense. ... He lost a considerable sum; 
but the book made his reputation. Notwithstanding his attack on the Establishment, the press and 
the public appreciated his earnestness and accepted many of his conclusions. People did not, indeed, 
accept his theories that everything debased was due to Protestantism, and, not without justice, 
pointed to the fact that in countries such as, for example, Prance, which had remained Catholic, 
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the decadence of art was no lees, if indeed it was not much greater, thtni in Protestant 
England.” 

This foregoing is an extract from Monsignor Ward's interesting Seguef io Ca^Uc ^jTruxncypaiMn 
(Longmans, 1915), in the first volame of which the author devotes two chapters to Pugin, who wa.s 
reoeiyed into the Homan Communion in 1884, and who ” had a large share of influence in the history of 
Catholics of the time.” Pugin’s connection with influential or prominent Homan Catholics, devoted 
toil in preparations for opening ceremonies of new churches, attempts to restore old English vestments, 
a.spiratiom« in regard to reform of Church music, are amongst subjects touched upon in this work. 
Considerably more than one-half the chapters is devoted to polemical discourse from his works, details 
of the revival of the Cistercian rule, and like matters important in the Sequel narrative. 

Pugin’s Contrasts cleverly depicted types of differences. Some of his original sketches, manu¬ 
script and other illustrations added to a later edition are bound in a copy preserved in the British 
Museum library. The sketches which illustrate spiritless building of bis time historically are correct. 
His representations moall want of artistic instinct and understanding. They recall the meagre rendering 
of Classic architecture and deplorable attempts to copy Gothic. Contentious matter of bis writing 
could be left unread. He shows, for instance, side by side a medieval conduit and the erection 
over a London pomp in his day. He contrasts a poor-house of his time with a medieeval hospital. 
Wherein the sketches either of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or of tho Chapel Royal in Brighton 
are incorrect it is not quite easy to see. Had be set opposite Nash’s church of Langhain Place a 
media3val church of comparative cost, the difference still would have been striking. Ho expressed 
a hope that it would not be imagined he acted from private feelings towards those modem architects 
whose works he placed in comparison with similar edifices of a more ancient period. Allowance can 
bo made for comparative youtli, yet in sketches, not here noticed, thrusts at the Established Church 
following submission to another obedience were scarcely in the best possible taste. The theory that 
everything debased was due to Protestantism was modified in his preface to the second edition of 1841. 
Ho admitted he was wrong in treating Protestantism as a primary cause instead of being the effect 
of a more powerful agency. Earnest in revolt against whatever was commonplace, barren, or 
unsatisfactory bo unhesitatingly depicted and censured what he considered wrong in his own Com¬ 
munion. He showed the altar of a Homan chapel in a version of Classic then favoured, still to be seen 
in some parts of England and in Ireland, contrasted with a reasonable, if somewhat ornate, altar in a 
mediaeval church. He likewise illustrated an Anglican communion table in a neglected chancel, a not 
unoomtnon sight. The Classic setting indubitably is travestied, bringing to mind a similar tendency 
in the writings of Charles Dickens wh^ his feelings were aroused. Common ground w’as found in the 
want of reverence for works of the past, those of tlie English heritage especially. Speaking of ancient 
churches in England, he much questioned the probability of finding sufficient numbers of Homan 
CathoUcs in any one place who would understand much better than their possessors the real use of those 
vast piles, which he supposed ” would be condemned as inconvenient and uncomfortable, and by no 
means comparable to the new galleried assembly rooms nsod for Catholic worship at the present day^ 
and which have even been buflt under the very walls of our venerable Cathedrals.” He sternly 
denounced the neglect and decay and destruction of English Ecclesiastical building?. He came to a 
oonolusion that the architecture of English churches would have fared little better under a Homan 
hierarchy. He cited Montalembert’s descriptions of barbarities in France published after 1886, and 
confirmed the truth of many by actual observation. Architecture, lie complained, was ruled by 
whim and caprice, hence the erection of Swiss cottages in a flat countiy, Italian villas in the coldest 
situations, a Turkish kremlin for a royal residence, Greek temples in crowded lanes, and Egyptian 
auction-rooms. The potent infllaenee of these and later e.xortioos directing and strengthening rectitude 
of aim assimilated with labours of others high-minded, others, not only in the sphere of art, who wanted 
to get at the truth of things though in all matters unable to see eye to eye with Pugin. 
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From the time of the great output of publicatioa? in 1836, when be was twenty-four years of age, 
his course as a practical architect commenced, and John Talbot, sixteeuth Earl of Shrewsbury, with 
whom he bad been acquainted since 168*2, became his close friend and patron. Meanwhile he had 
built himself, at Alderbury, outside Salisbury, a house in the style of the fifteenth century, which he 
called St. Marie’s Grange. His practice rapidly increased, but it was not until be sold the hoiise in 
1841, and after temporarily residing in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, that he settled in Bamsgate, where he 
built another house for himself, and erected a church at his own expense in close proximity. As 
money could be spared, so the chorcli progressed. On the land and church and Bttings no less a sum 
than £15,000 was expended. 

Throughout his career, until near the close of life, be worked unassisted from early morning until 
late at night, and conducted his own correspondence. urged to employ a clerk he answered : 

“ A clerk, my dear sir ?—a clerk, I never employ one ; I should kill him in a week.” Of his rcetorations 
mention may be made of Grace Dieu Manor and Bt. Mary’s, Beverley, but it is difficult to indicate 
with brevity the amount of work executed from his deeigns. A bare enumeration of the buildings, 
colleges and community-houses, but chiefly churches for his own Communion, in Ireland os well 
as in England, some churches for Anglicans, and large oountzy mansions, produces an astonishing 
list. For many other churches he designed fittings, glass, decorations, sacred vessels, hanging^ and 
vestments. A list of these it would be wellnigh impossible to compile. The habit of literary work 
and illustrating was strong upon him; it may have been that he sought in it welcome relaxation. 
Generally he had a book or pamphlet under way, and then be seems to have cruised in his yacht, 
sometimes for days together. For the multitude of illustrations he etched all the copper plates, 
many even while cruising; the motion of the sea made no difference to him. 

Beyond exertions single-handed in designing and drawing and superintending all his buildings and 
fittings and decorations, another and gigantic task he performed added greatly to his fame. He sub¬ 
mitted no design for the Houses of Parliament himself, although he made all the drawings for GlUispie 
Graham, and the composition to some extent was hia. Asked why he had not competed himself for 
the prise, he candidly acknowledged : ” Barry's grand plan is immeasurably si^;>6rior to any that I 
could at the time have produced ; and had it be^ otherwise, the Commissioners would have killed me 
in a twelvoinouth. No, sir. Berry, after all, is * the right man in the right place ’; what more could 
we wish ■? ” After the premium was awarded in February, 1836, the work of detailing for Barry 
commenced to make demands upon bis time and powers. Bariy was forty-one years of ago, and Pugin 
was then approaching his twenty-fifth year. Acknowledging the receipt of drawings of the House of 
Lords and the King’s Stairs, 22ud October, 1836, Barry could but wonder that Pugin bad accomplished 
so much in the time, whatever that might have been. ” I am not much surprised to hear that your 
health suffers from excess of application,” he added. ” Do not, however, I beseech you, carry too 
great a press of sail, but take in a reef or two if necessary in due time." The river wall was begun the 
next year, the first stone of the building was laid in April, 1840 ; in 1849 the House of Lords was used, 
and the Houses were formally opened in 1852. Barry frequently visited him in Salisbury, and Pugin 
devoted part of his time and talents to this vast undertaking for many years. Ho was on the road 
which would enable him to get carried out such variety of work in the style of the groat building wben 
be was officially entrusted with internal fittings, furniture, decoration, and encaustic floors. 

While educating himself Pugin bad educated others. The work of training carvers early in bis 
career and the business venture have been already noticed. As wants arose for work of all sorts to be 
supplied for his buildings firms were approached to assist him in getting it done. Tradition points 
out a room at Osoott where on Saturday afternoons he instructed craftsmen from Hardman’s, of 
Birmingham. By associating himself with Herbert Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, the lost art of 
making encaustic tiles was recovered. Bands of workmen were gradually trained to interpret his 
sketches, drawings and cartoons, with guidance and direction from him at frequent intervals. Had it 
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been otherwise he woold have been unable to complete his buildings, neither would the Palace of 
Westminster have been finished in the limited time. Nor could have been brought together at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 so much work in the mediseval manner, altars, shrines, tapestries, painted windows, 
sacred vessels, met^'Work, and other ecclesiastical fittings, and vestments, besides beautiful wrought 
gold and silver jewellery, entirely executed from his designs under his personal direction. To Bruce 
Allen he wrote: “ I have been eM my life instructing men,” adding, peevishly, it must be admitted, 
” while others profited by the result of my labours.” But the letter from which the extract is taken 
was written when in very bad health, six months before his death in 1852. He had previously written : 
” After three centuries of neglect, and the loss of the ancient traditions, and of the very means em¬ 
ployed by the old artists, it was no easy matter to reproduce their skilful works in all their variety. 
A few years ago it was impossible to procure the commonest articles of church furniture in any but 
the most debased style—not a carver in wood or stone, and in metalwork such was the difficulty of 
procuring operatives that I was compelled to employ an old German who made jelly moulds for pastry¬ 
cooks as the only person who understood beating up copper to the old forms.” . . . ” I am quite willing 
to admit that many of the new oburohes that have been erected on the old principle are full of defects, 
but in reviving a long-lost art this was unavoidable." 

Generally Pugin's buildings proclaim the fact that be was hampered by lack of funds. St. 
George's, Southwark, cries out for a facing nobler than brick. The interior is very striking, and from 
more than one |)oini of view, despite loss of height enforced by severe cutting down. For St. Giles’s 
Church at Cbeadle in Staffordshire he appears to have had money unlimited, though it would have been 
of great advantage had this liberality been foreseen. The church, with spire, lyohgates, boundaries, 
and churchyard cross, all built of red sandbtone and the required oak timber from the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury's estate, the interior throughout most lavishly furnished and rich in colour, Pugin himself at one 
time thought almost faultless. A few years afterwards Lord Shrewsbury testified that he abused it 
as much as everything else be had done. With the adjacent community-house Lord Shrewsbury spent 
upon it £100,000. An outlay of £5,000 was suggested for the church when the work commenced. 
Exemplifying the recovery by one man unaided of so much of the spirit and significance of a mediaeval 
church, the aim Pugin frankly had in view, it is a building of singular interest. The town possesses 
but one or two timber-wd-plaster houses, of the market cross merely the platform and steps, and a 
parish church that has been rebuilt. 

Pugin is sometimes adversely criticised because it is supposed that he might have spent more 
money upon the structure and less upon the interior of churches. The fact that interior decoration 
and elaborate fittings often were gifts of generous persons who left the work to his judgment is generalh^ 
overlooked. Almost at the end of bis life he wrote : ” In most oases ohurches are oommenctHl on 
a cheap principle, and when carried up and too late, some persons are anxious to improve the effect, 
and then gold-leaf and colour are introduoed to supply that richness which would have been far better 
produced in canned stone, and, if originally designed, at much the same cost.” The arrangement of 
many of his ohurchee has been interfered with. Features have been moved and lefixed in other posi¬ 
tions. Inappropriate fittings and decorations were added even in his lifetime. The brass lectern in 
St. George’s, Southwark, is an example of beautiful work that he designed and had carried out in a 
worthy manner. 

Thesiucerityofhis view's, which stirred people to think seriously, cannot be in doubt—" whenloxury 
is everywhere on the increase, and means and money more plentiful than ever, to see the paltry build¬ 
ings erected everywhere for religious worship, and the neglected state of the ancient chureW, it argues 
a total want of religious zeal, and a tepidity towards the glory of Divine worship, as disgraceful to the 
nation as it must be offensive to the Almighty.” Quite early his indignation was aroused not only by 
the wanton havoc in Salisbury Cathedral under the plausible guise of improvements, and by Wyatt’s 
ignorant destruction in the cathedral churches of Hereford and Lichfield, but on contemplating effects 
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of long neglect iu Oxford. In do loss degree was he horrifitKl by what he saw at Malvern ; “ two 
hodfnHs of mortar,*’ he says, “ got to repair the church, and the remainder of money that had been 
raised expended in putting the arms of subscribers in stained glass in a window of which the very 
tnnUions were rotten and falh'ng.” 

Naturally he shrank from Brummagem " Gothic ” and pointed to household articles and wall 
papers absurdly doHigned. He also censured “ extravagant and ugly draperies, useless as protection 
from cold, depositories of thick layers of dust, and in Ijondon not infrequently the strongholds of ver¬ 
min.” The rational design and use of fringe he easily discoursed upon. 

He made the acqnaintance of Oscott College on the introduction of I.ord Shrewsbury in 
1887. In this year Contrasts had been read in the refectory during dinner. Almost at once con¬ 
siderable work was carried out at the college and chapel from his designs. Pugin's nightcap ” is 
the name given to a turret he added to the tower. From 1888 until 1844 be held the title of Professor 
of Architecture and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. A room in which he lectured still bears the inscrip¬ 
tion “ Architectura.” Objects of antiquity were arranged under hia supervision iu a museum. 
His light-hearted manner, his loud voice giving directions, and ringing laugh often heard, are re¬ 
called in reminiscenoes contributed to 2'he Oscottian by one who knew him. This fri«md described 
him as rather below ordinary stature, with thick-set figure, long straight black liair, and an eye 
that took in everything. In those days the style of his dress inclined to that of a dissenting minister 
of the time with a touch of the sailor—^wide-skirted black dress-coat, loose trousers, shapeless shoes 
with strings carelessly tied, and a low-crowned battered hat. He travelled without luggage, but 
had a cloak furnished with many and capacious pockets for stowing away his goods and chattels. 
A course of lectures he commenced in January, 1888, greatly influenced superiors and students. The 
lectures were published in book form in 1B41 under the well-known title, The True Principles of Christian 
or Pointed Art^Hecture. Masterly analysis enabled him to enunciate incontrovertible conclusions, 
elemental truths. At the same time he pressed his conviction that as Classic art logically is Fagan, 
” Christian thought in Pagan costume is a discord in architecture and art.” 

To understand something of his antipathy to Classic art allowance must be made for what he saw 
around him: in bis own Communion in England and in Ireland persistent preference for chapels in 
late Ifaliun style, plabiied not unlike assembly rooms, with vulgar internal display, tawdry orna¬ 
ments, artifloial flowers, and cheap plaster figures; in the Establishment the erection of churches 
resembling Greek temples with like disregard of the tradition be so much revered: in fact, and as it 
appeared to him, entire w'ant of propriety. He looked for Christian emblems and badges and saw 
those of pagan significance. In vain he sou^t plans commensurate with those of a Gothic church. 
Ecolesiology was unfamiliar ground. Guidance was sadly needed. With an ardent desire to build a 
church in every respect worthy, Pusey, in 1843, employed an architect for the new church of St. Saviour, 
I/eeds. But Posey was called upon and perplexed to answer and decide questions which were not much 
in his way. What should be the material of the reredoa—wood or stone ? What was to be the place 
and size of the porch ?—^what the position of the organ ? How were the angels in the Ascension in 
the painted glass to be robed ? What was to be the colour and the pattern of the altar cloth ? What 
designs were to be adopted for the needlework on the pulpit, faldstool and credence ? {Life of Bdioord 
Bouv&rie Pusey, H. P. Liddon.) Pugin would have asked no such questions in his eailieet years. 
If necessary be would have made the designs on the spot without a moment's hesitation. He would 
have held to the ancient form and arrangement according to the principles and fonnularies of the 
Anglican church. Such a building undoubtedly Pusey wanted ; he had decided upon the Gothic style. 
Pugin would have shown ” the Anglican church requiree bell-towers, spires, naves, chancels, screens, 
fonts, altars, sacred symbols and ornaments. 1 will ask whether the types of these are to be found in 
the ancient pointed churches of England, or in the classic temples of antiquity.” . . . ” It is the 
devotion, majesty, and repose of Christian art for which w'e are contending; —it is not % style but a 
principle,” he would have said of soulpt\ire and painting. 
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With superb illostrations in colour and, many beautiful woodcuts, Ins great work, A Glossary oj 
Ecdesiasticdl Ornament and Costume, appeared in 1844. The text consists of extracts from the works 
of Dnrandus and others translated by i^mard Smith, of Oscott College. The joint translation of the 
First Book of The Rationale by John Mason Neale and Benjamin Webb, with their Introductory Essay, 
had been published the previous year. Dr. Daniel Bock hod already given the world Hierurgia. 
These with Pugin’s illustrated work mode a notable trio significant of eameet aspirations animating 
many ’ P.nfrliabmon of the time. Pugin’s book also stimulated a revival of polychromatic decoration. 
It may truly be said that this was one of his works from which great benefit has been reaped. What¬ 
ever is due to those who now may be held authorities, they owe much to Pugin’s original research 
and to his splendid explanatory' illustrations. 

Both Neale and Webb were founders of the Cambridge Camden Bcolesiological Society, to the 
labours of which Pugin, in Contrasts, paid a high tribute of respect and gratitude. Webb knew Pugin 
intimately and said of him that “ his ^owledge of Third Pointed detail was unrivalled.” Dr. Eock and 
Pugin were brought together at Alton, Lord Shrew-ibury’s seat in Staffordshire, to which Pugin made 
extensive additions wi^ the towers that gave it its later name. 

The friendship with Webb may be said to have put Pugin in touch aitb Cambridge ; in all pro¬ 
bability Neale and others were amongst his friends. At Oxford his opinions were held in high esteem. 
He was acquainted with the Tractariaa^, leading members of the Party corresponded wdtb him, and in 
company with Wiseman he was blamed for tenderness and kindness to them. John House Bloxbam, 
the historian of Magdalen College, brother of Matthew Bloxam, and sometime with Newman at Little- 
more, was one of his most intimate friends. His only work in Oxford was the gateway of Magdalm 
College. The design for Balliol College Chapel and buildings is said to he ve been unusually fin<t ; 
although it was approved, the then Master refused to sanction the employment of a Boman Catholic 
architect. 

Two other works he published place him high amongst authorities on medieval art. First, 
FloriaUd Ornament, 1849, a very beautiful book of twenty-seven sheets of consnnunate little designs, 
intended chiefly for stencilling, and other sheets of old examples from East Anglia, all printed in 
colour, the nomenclature taken from a very curious and beautiful botanical work, TabemoB montanus 
eicones PlanaUmm, Franefort, 1690. Ancient examples instanced are those in the chtlreheB of Band- 
worth, Hunstanton, Trunch, Southwold, Blythburgh, and Long Melford. The objecte in view were 
the leading of designers back to first principles, and assistance in removing a reproach of servile 
imitation of old designs. Convinced that the finest foliage work in Gothic buildings approximates 
closely to nature, and remarking upon the advantage of important botanical discoveries, be advocated 
the study of plants whereby by adaptation and disposition designs new in form and beautiful would 
be evolved. Bightly he uiged that the constant reproduction of old patterns without reference to the 
natural type leads to debased forms and spiritless outline, in the end to a mere caricature. 

A Treatise on Chancel Screens a)td Rood Lofts, with drawings of ancient screens of every kind, 
appeared in 1851, his last work, and a valuable treatise, the result of much study and research, con¬ 
taining, however, severe strictures upon disregard of traditional arrangement. Four sketches with 
a definite purpose are strikingly penned—” the Calvinist Ambonoclast,” picturing old London and its 
ancient churches, the most powerful of all, carries the reader right on to the conclusion with a vivid 
narrative of fanatical destruction. 

The book was published at the time of the Bood Screen Controversy amongst Bomans in England, 
to which the erection of the screen and rood at St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, gave rise. Pugin 
is conspicuous throughout a chapter Monsignor Ward gives to the subject in bis second volume. He 
had reigned supreme over the destinies of the architecture of his Church, but eventually divided it 
into two parties over the very question of the screen which, as characteristically Catholic, he considered 
essentiaL ” The screens once gone," he said, *' the (Cancels will follow, aisles, ohapols, apse, all, and 
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the Cathedral sinks into an Assemblj'-room/' The rood screen is still a matter of controversy; it 
seems that one of the strongest arguments against erecting a screen at all is that experience shows that 
sooner or later someone will pull it down; and, Consignor Ward adds, some of Pugin’s best screens 
have gone many years ago. His differences with Oratoriaos figure largely; they fell out conapletely 
with him in the end when he resolutely refused to give way to their wish for a building designed in the 
style of Rome. But Newman wrote: “ Mr. Pugin is a man of genius; I have the greatest Admiration 
for his talents, and willingly acknowledge that Catholics owe him a great debt for what he has done 
in the revival of Gothic amongst us. . . . Now for Oratorians. . . . We do not want a cloister or 
Chapter Boom, but an Oratory. I, for one, believe that Gothic can be adapted, developed into the 
requisitions of an Oratory. Mr. Pugin does not: he implied in conversation with me in Home that ho 
would as soon build a Mechanics’ Institute as an Oratory.” Pugin was at this time nearing the close 
of his career. Although as anxious for the w^are of working men as Buskin who followed him, in 
his view mechanics’ institutes were ” a mere device of the day to poison the minds of the operatives 
with infidel and radical doctrines; the Church,” as he put it, ” is the true mechanics’institute, Reddest 
and the best. She was the great and never failing school in which all the great artists of the days of 
faith were formed.” Raskin, on the other hand, lectured and helped at the Working Men’s College. 
Here he ^couraged study of natural plants much as Pugin had advocated. In other respect-s uncon¬ 
sciously he followed a track Pugin made, and after 1875 it was rumoured that he inclined to Roman 
Oborch. Probably be lived to regret the attack upon Pugin in an Appendix to Stones of Vonice, which 
thoughtful people perceived betrayed prejudice against Pugin’s religious belief. It must be noted, 
although Pugin was then at rest, that Buskin before delivering bis inaugural address at Kensington 
Museum in 1858 thanked the chairman, Professor Cockerell, for his support on the occasion, and asked 
pardon for any hasty expressions in his writings which might have seemed discourteous towards him or 
other architects whose general opinions were opposed to bis. Whatever opinion may be formed of 
Buskin's lapeds, there can be no room for doubting that Pugin deliberately chose certain terms and these 
be employed without hesitation. Newman clearly saw a consequanoe. ” If Mr. Pugin persists, as I 
cannot hope he will not, in loading with bad names the admirers of Italian architecture, he is going the 
very way to increase their number.” And yet Pugin’s power of discrimination was well exercised. 
Ho ably drew the distinction between coc^tructed ornament and ornamented construction. By this 
sa'me token wo know Pugin. Bat he is identified al.'^o with his generic term ” Pagan ” freely applied 
to comprehend all work other than Gothic. The admirers he labelled accordingly, an inveterate habit, 
as Newrman w'ell knew. Mr. Wilfrid relates that he naturally looked on with suspicion and 
anxiety when Wiseinan arrived at Oscott. A man who had lived in basilicas for twenty-two years 
could scarcely be free from Paganism. {lAfe and Timos of Cardinal Wiseman.) Possibly Pugin would 
have been influmced by such an Essay as that of Geoi^ Gilbert Scott the younger (1871), and by study 
of The Apocalypse, unconnected with prophetical and spiritual interpretation, he might have discovered 
a Christian basilica idealized. 

Sorrow had come into his life on the death of his second wdfe, and then a sense of desolation. Severe 
trials follow'ed. In two instances engagements were broken off after he had formed deep attachments. 
He visited Italy for the first time in 1847, where he was dissatisfied with everj^thing Classic; but 
Gothic work, especially in Northern Italy, gave him pleasant aurprisee. In 1848, having remained a 
widower for five years, he married Miga Knill in St. George’s Cathedral, which had recently been opened. 
In less than four yeera sad illness overtook him, hia mind became unhinged, and ho died at Ramsgate 
on September 14th, 1852. Within a few miles Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, died the same 
day. By his three wives Pugin left eight children. The British Government rightly recognised 
his services to the nation and placed his widow on the Civil List. 

Pugin’s knowledge of medieeval buildings of all kinds hi England was extraordinary. AoquaintMice 
with them commenoed as a boy in company with hia father. By 1887 he had visited every ©athedral 
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establishment, and not in a casual manner. He ewdeavoiii'e<I tfi stir up Huthorities to a sen.se of 
respomibilitj by calling attention to the lamentable state of decay and neglect of the cathedral 
churches of Durham, Ely and Carlisle; the abbey churches of Westminster and Tewkesbury ; the 
collegiate church of Selby, remarking that the great tithes were in the possession of a Catholic gentle¬ 
man : and amongst a host of others the parish church of Cromer and nearly all the fine churches of 
the Norfolk coast. His studies, however, were not confined to ecclesiastical buildings. Observation 
led him to remark that in some rural districts where workmen had not been influenced by modern 
ideas, bams, sheds and like structures, “ till very lately," were built and framed on the true old prin- 
ciplee with braces, knees, and the high pitch. 

He made numerous visits to the Continent, some of short duration, others prolonged tours. In one 
of his letters, about the year 1838, he wrote : “ I expect to sail next I'hursday for France, and if (he 
wind proves &iir I shall soon be up to my ears in dilapidated chateaux, ruined abbeys, ancient libraries, 
venerable cathedrals, ancient towers, and splendid remains of every description of the middle ages." 
That be made good use of museums and picture galleries is apparent from photographs of his masterly 
sketches published by 3. Ayling, bound in book form. His handling of subjects is remarkable, 
exquisitely deficate, as for example in sketches of religuaries from the Treasury of St. Stephen, Vienna, 
and figures from the west front of Amiens Cathedral, and, as in interior views of the Dom at Ulm, with 
powerfully representeil cliiaroscuro. Some of the sketches are dated—1832-3 Bruges, 1837 Evreaux, 
1844 Cologne. In 1840 he travelled to Basle in a dreadful thunderstorm. “ Those who had any 
luggttge got it soaked," ho wrote; " thanks to my large pockets and mackintosh 1 escaped dry. It 
is quite delightful to travel without racumbrances. I care nothing for custom bouses and baggage 
officers. I have every'thing about me, and cannot leave anything—it is the only w'ay to travel with 
comfort." Whenever he moved about the country' in England he requisitioned a gig so that he 
might be independent and stop to examine every old church that he came across on the way. He 
delighted in country scenery, hiKl an excellent for colour, and was a good landscape artist. Herein 
affinity aith his friend Clarkson Stanfield is discovereil. The two men liad much in common. Botlr 
were devout members of the same church, each inherited a tasto for drawing; they were blessed with 
great energy, in scene-painting had achieved success, and they were equally lovers of the sea. A 
diflerenoe in age of twenty years—the younger man was Pugin—counted as nothing. 

Amongst other numerous friends Bionfield counted Profeesor Cockerell, a brother ActvdeniioUm 
and a near neighbour in Hampstead, to whom he was an.xjou8 to introduce Pugin. Having done so 
one day he left the two in conversation. Afterwards he asked each of them what he thought of the 
other. Pugin said of the Professor: " The man is r great artist, though I don't believe in the style he 
work.<;m." . . . " The most earnest and enthusiastic man in Ills profession, and has the greatest belief 
in it of anyone 1 have ever met," was Cockerell's impression of Pugin. More than likely Stanfield was 
acquainted with a book, An Afohgyjor fhe BemcaZ of Ckristan Art^Heeiure, Pugin published in 1843. 
The preface, with no less violence of expression than daring, attacked the Boyal Academy for 
permitting the Professor of Architecture " to poison the minds of the students by propagating his 
erroneous opinions of Christian arohitooture.” Pugin also condemned as unsuitable the Professor’s 
buildings for the University of Oxford. The Professor was Pugin’s senior by twenty-four years, a man 
of immense goodneas of heart hke Pugin himself, but with broader sympathies and a greater man. He 
deplored no leas than Pugin the long severance of religion from the fine arts. Appreciation of mediaval 
art led him to make a particular study of soulptun? at WeUs, liinoolu, and other cathedrals, though, 
unlike Pugin, he is distingmslied also for sympathy and profound acquaintance with art of other forma. 
In method of work he was the very opposite .of Pugin. His designs were made and considered in little 
studies softly pencilled, often not so much in outline as in sha^^ling. They were developed with much 
patience. In using the pencil, the studies seem to tell one, Cockerell felt the reality of his conception 
as a sculptor modeUing material. Pugin, on th« otliec hand, «liv\v his <iesigu.s rapidly, and never 
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deigned to reviBe. The design war; in his brain distinct; without hesitation ho pencillwl or pained it 
in, and he never rubbed out or altered. Beconsideration in some instances would have resulted in work 
of higher order, as, for example, descending to detail, buttresses and pinnacles at his Southwark 
Cathedral seem to witness. He generou.sly observed that other men bad surpassed bim in their work 
after he had given the key to the use of knowledge whi(di in theory they airily possessed. He had 
powers sufficient but attempted too much. Time and patience were needed. 

The drawings from his band in the B.I.BA. collection are eighteen small and slight working 
drawings, including a d^gn for a font at Manchester, of which a perspective view makes the nineteenth 
sheet. A canopy with Madonna, dated 1845, is amplified by a note written upon the sheet 
to Mr. Myers: “ 1 don’t think the sketch I sent you for the B. Viigiu for Mrs. Petre’s altar was 
late enough in style. I now send you a later one. Of coarse the whole front will I)e cut in bas- 
relief. The carving should be strictly of the same date as the chantry.” Another canopy with a statue 
of Our Lady has a diptych enclosure. Other designs are dated—an altar, 1847; a pulpit, 18f8. 
The drawings, for work late in his career, prove that the designs and moulding contours were made in 
ink with lightning rapidity, the barest rough outline with like rapidity first having been lightly pencilled. 
The note to Myers is interesting, showing that Pugin knew the man to possess a knowhidge of charac¬ 
teristic carving. Myers was a builder he had trained, and whenever possible he employed him. In 
his tom Myers got together a staff of carvers who understood Pugin’s requirements. 

Desire to glean information in Salisbury had been gratified on visiting The Hall of John Halle, 
still nsed as a showroom of the china-ware busmees established in Pugin’s day. He was greatly 
interested in the old building and gave advice on the structure, contemporary glass and other features. 
Obligation to the present manager of the busbess for two characteristic stories must be acknowledged. 
To commence the coat-of-arms upon the end wall of the hall Pugin rose exceptionally early and worked 
for eight bonrs without a break until he had completed it in colour with his own hand. The device can 
be seen in morning light, the light in whiob it was painted. The other story is connected with St. Marie’s 
Grange, where he used an upper room in a tower having a movable stair, wliich^e drew up. His 
habit was to work here in seclusion for days together. The simple food of which he partook was 
brought only to the foot of the stairway. 

St. Marie’s Grange, on the hillside near Alderbury, can be reached from Salisbury by the Southamp¬ 
ton road. It stands on the right hand at the head of a branch road which descends to Longford Castle, 
skirting a plantation next the Avon, while the main road ascends the hill. Within a garden on the 
turn of the lower road the house is enduringly built of brick with the features in stone. Monograins 
formed of dark headere in faces of a tower attract attention. An excursion on foot calls for a rest and 
it is worth vriiile to descend to a cottage on the right, and afterwards to cross the rapid river here by 
ferry for the sake of the view of the house, and, in tin© weather, for an interesting walk across meadows 
and past The Moat at Britford back into Salisbury by way of Hamham Bridge. St. Marie’s Orange 
has a garden on the south gently rising from a stretch of meadow almost level with the W'ster. The 
horizontal line of the long enclosing wail passes a couple of poplars standing in company within the 
garden. A parallel wall above retains the terrace which carries the house rising square and towering 
a little beyond. Hi^-pitohed roofs, peaks of towers and ornamental weather-vanee group with a bell- 
turret and tall chimney-stacks. On the east, lofty spreading cedars adjoin the plantation ; a glimpse 
of distance—the hill brow furnished with firs—appears between the house and stable outbuildings 
overshadowed by trees on the west. T'he view is one that Barry, in company with Pugin, probably 
crossed by ferry to look upon. 

The small church of St. Osniuiid, in Salisbury, stands due east of the catliedrai, just without the 
precinct. A north aisle has l>een added, and Pugin’s plainround colujims and simple moulded capitals 
of the south arcade have been transformed, regrettably, to match the new. Some of his interior 
fittings remain untouched; a small coloured Rood and figures are noticeable. ITie signed small ecalf 
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drawings have been recovered for the arohivos of the misaiou. They wouM» as would the drawings iu 
the B.I.B.A. collection, disappoint expectation of finished draughtsmanship ; with figured dimensions 
they were sufficient without an unnecessary line. 

Not unlikely be pondered very early upon the subject of heraldry ; it must have claimed his 
attention constantly ; the Classification of Ecclesiastical Ornament ’* in The Glossary of JEcclesiastical 
OmamerU naturally is reminiscent of the subject; it came before him and sound knowledge was 
eesontial when detailing Alton Towers and the Houses of Parliament. His own armorial bearings be 
proudly used in reasonable fashion. Less informing than his emblazoned wedding card, the armorial 
bookplate of Gothic design, Franks Collection, is printed in red, and a necessary indication of tincture is 
overlooked. The full name of his father, writes Monsignor Ward, was Augustus Charles Comte de 
Pugin, and he came from Proiburg-im-Breisgau. The elder Pugin was born in France, writes Perrey, 
and descended from a family of distinction : a nobleman who rais^ sqldiors for the service o! Friburg 
in 1477 was an ancestor. Neither the family nor arms are recorded in published armorials of France or 
Bwitzerland. His motto, En avant,” was first suggested to W^by Pugin by the great success of 
Gothic Fwmture. The threo Christian names, Augustus Welby Northmore, Ferrey relates, ai)pear in 
the inaonpCioiB he wrote for the slab placed over his jfizst wife’s grave in the Priory Choroh, Christ 
ofauroh, Hants, the only instance in which he appears to have used them, and here he also prefixed the 
French de ” to the surname. The prefix is again revived in the bookplate; “ Augustus de Pugin ” is 
inscribed below the arms. 

Throughout life disregard of personal appearance in the matter of dress was one of his obarao- 
teristics; what has been called his slovenliness amounted to eccentricity. Ferrey testified that about 
the period 1839 he was in the habit of wearing a sailor’s jacket, loose pilot trousers, jack*boots and a 
wideawake hat. In one of his letters to Mr. Osmond after his signature be added Freemason, 
though not a member of the man-milliners’ lodge.” The appellation ” man-milliner ” is generally 
used in a contemptuous sense, signifying supposed trivial attention either to clothing or apparel 
such as uniforms 6r Ecclesiastical vestments. Pugin was not entirely regardless of matters of the 
kind ; at work in his study he wore a black v^vet gown designed by himself; he vested in cassock 
and surplice for Prime and Compline in bis private chapel. Subsequent letters to Mr. Osmond 
conclude " Your most sincere friend and fellow-craft,” and “ Your most sincere friend and fellow- 
mason.” It might be supposed bo belonged to the College of Freemasons of the Church; but re¬ 
ference to the Tmws of the College show that this curious brotherhood was ” founded on Advent Eve 
in the year of our Lord and Saviour one thousand eight hundred and forty-two.” The last of the letters 
above quoted is dated January, 1834.* He was interested greatlyinthe proposal of an earnest clergy¬ 
man for founding a club to be called “ The Old English,” and intended to be accommodated in a 
building of Gothic design, at about what date seems unrecorded. 

Three portraits of Welby Pugin at least are extant, and picture him at three periods of life, 
apparently in his twenties, in his thirties, and towards the close of his career. A hthograph of a 
crayon drawing from recollection by Joseph Nash shows the yonng man’s self-reliant face, clean¬ 
shaven, with much of his father’s good looks, and long dark hair curling under at the ends. He wears 
open coat and waistcoat, and a turn-down soft linen colUr with a dark tie or stock wound round the 
neck bdow it. The second portrait shows cheeks somewhat fallen in, otherwise features well rounded ; a 
high brow, and intelligent and kind eyes. The face is happy and winning, suggesting something of the 
ascetic, as indeed he then was. The cloak is high, and a white collar which shows in front and a little 
above it helps a first impression that this portrait in the National Portrait Gallery by an artist unknown 
is that of an ecclesiastic. The third portrait, painted by Herbert, is less attractive. His left hand is 
upon a parallel rule, an instrument with which be invariably worked in preference to a T-squaro, and 

* ]llr. OtmoDd vm a tDMoa.icn]ptor. The business uodst the nsne rarviTeH in SAlisbury. Pugin’s Lettefs to 
Hr. Osmond ere ststod to be in the SiJisbury Public Libruy. 
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compasses are held in the right hand. The portrait was photographed by the Arundel Society for the 
record of the National Portrait Exhibition, 1868. A shaven face and long hair prevail to 
the last. 

Pogin's brusqueness of manner insist sometimes have been again.st him. Yet he endeared himself 
to all who really knew him, and it is said he was idolised by the workmen and craftsmen with whom he 
came in contact. When he differed from others he spoke out with directness and honesty. Even 
to his intimate friend and patron he refused to give way when he felt bis own judgment to be best. 
“ My dear Lord Shrewsbury,—I cannot admit that I am to blame respecting the design of the dining¬ 
room. Of course I intended to make a fine thing, suitable for the purpose to which it is destined, and 
not a common room and fit only for a hotel. ... If I am not enabled to exercise my judgment, and 
make use of my knowledge and experience, I am reduced to the condition of a mere drawing-clerk 
to work out what 1 am ordered, and this I cannot bear; and so far from knocking imder, I really 
must decline underbaking the alterations unless your lordship will consent to its being made worthy 
of your dignity and residence. . . . And as regards the hall, I have nailed my colours to the mast— 
a bay window, high open roof, lantern, two good fireplaces, a great sideboard, screen, minstrel gallery 
—aU or none. 1 will not sell myself to do a wretched thing.” 

With perfect candour be acknowledged his own shortcomings. ” I have perpetrated many of 
these enormities in the furniture I designed some years ago for Windsor Castle. At that time 1 had 
not the least idea of the principles I am now explaining ; all my knowledge of pointed architecture 
was confined to a tolerably good notion of details in the abstract; but these I employed with so little 
judgment or propriety that although the parts were correct and exceedingly well executed, collectivdy 
they appear a complete burlesque of pointed design ” (Trti« Principles, 1841). ” In my own case I 
can truly state that in buildings which I erected but a short time since I can perceive numerous 
defects and errors, which I should not now commit; and but a few years ago I perpetrated abomina¬ 
tions. Indeed, till I discovered those laws of pointed design which I set forth in my Tnte Principles, 
I had no fixed rules to work upon, and frequently fell into error and extravagance ” (J2e«ra2 oj Chris¬ 
tum Architecture, 1848). ” After the most patient investigation I have been compelled to adopt the 
canclusiou that the roost fearful acts of destruction and spoliation were committed by men who bad 
not only been educated in the ancient faith, but who were contented externally to profess its doctrines. 
I had originally fallen into popular errors on these matters in some of my early publications, and it is 
but an act of justice to affix the odium of the sacrilege on those who are really i^iiilty ” {Treaiise on 
Rood Screens, 1851). 

How this man with a somewhat uncouth exterior, as it seemed to some, could be touched is evident 
from the breakdown of his effort to respond to Dr. Wiseman’s expressed thanks for his exertions 
especially during the last week of preparation for opening Oscott College in 1841. When (he whole 
company rose to drink his health, after a few broken sentences in reply be sank down on bis chair 
and burst into tears. All who knew him loved him for his very kind spirit. He was the father of the 
poor in Kamsgate, and unostentatiously relieved without distinction of countrj’ or religion. He was 
always prepared in the roughest weather to push off in his cutter to the rescue of a vessel in distress 
on the Goodwins, and to those who were in diatr^ he supplied immediate necessaries, lodgings and 
medical aid until they were well. A chest was kept in bis hall filled with entire suits of clothes. He 
gave a Christian grave in his own churchyard to those who died recipients of bis bounty, and placed a 
record above them. 

Beminiscences or biographies of notable people as they have come to be written in the last fewycars 
occasionally throw a little light upon Pugin’s career, and details of personal relics other, for example, 
than bookplate and drawings might be collected. But for those who wish to become better acquauite<l 
with lus personality—his buildings they should see—Perrey’s Reminiscences of A. N. Welby Pugin and 
his Faih^ Augustus Ptujin, is Ihe standard work. Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s fine piece of condensed 
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writing in The Diciumary of National Biography is an epitome with a list of other authorities consulted. 
Another article will be found in The CaOtolie Cyehpcedia. Monsignor Ward, in the setting of The 
Sequelf enshrines Pugin’s memory in graphic history of the Church of which he was a devoted son. 

•,* Since tho foregoing was uTitten, oror two years ago, my attention has been drawn to artiolee on Pugin 
in »ome early iasues of The Architectural Review. —S. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT W^ESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

By William Woodward [F.]. 


Thx Joc&mal of the Institute has recently referred 
to suggestions to provide a fitting and worthy 
memorial to the brave heroes, men and women, who 
have given up their lives fortheir country’s safety and 
honour. Some of those suggestions, good as they are, 
are impracticable by reason of great interference with 
existing property, and of enonnoos cost in execution. 
The scheme which is outlined on the two plans siih- 
mitted herewith is thoroughly practical, and involves 
only the clearance of the uto of the houses between the 
Chapter House and Great College Street, and there is 
no interference witli any structure of architectural or 
aichflBotogicnl interest. I have, during the last two 
years, devoted myself to making a complete set of 
drawings of the prr>po»ed chapel. 

The houses in Abin^on Street and Old Palace 
Yard, the freeholders of which are, for the greater x>aTt, 
the EccledaBtical OommissioneTs, approach the termi¬ 
nation of their leases. In April, 1917,1 wrote to the 
Secretar)’ of the Ecclenastical Comm'ss'onrra inform¬ 
ing him that I had heard that the Comniiasionera were 
proposing to let tlie site, and I referred to my scheme 
to utilise the site (or a Public Ij^rovement and a 
National War Memorial Chapel. He replied that the 
CommiasionerB had not under cons'deration any 
scheme for the rebuilding of their property, but that it 
would be a queation, mainly, «>f opportunity when the 
site should be re-developed. Whatever may be done 
with regard to my scheme, I sincerely trust that the 
RoeleKiaatical Commisaioneis will be aufficiently patri¬ 
otic, and will have due regard to the splendid improve¬ 
ments at this particular apot in Westminster, to dis¬ 
miss any idea of the erection of some huge block of 
offices or other commercial building which will 
neutralise all the lienefits which have accrued from 
clearing away the houses in froirt of the Chapter 
House, and the opening up of one of the fine features 
of that beautiful thirteenth-oentury building—vi*., 
the Flying Buttresses. 

The PR0P0SEi> (.’hapeu 

It is w<dl known tltat there is not anv more room for 
luemoriaLs in tin? Ablwv itself, and it lia.s l)een agmed 
Ijytlie authorities that there should lie n<i interference 
with the present nionuiuejits. It has long been felt 
fliat siinii> prov's’un alioiild la* made for the continu¬ 
ance of thesi* im-iiiorialfl; and tin* <ipj>ortiinlty is 


taken to suggest that this national want should be 
met, and that it should take the form of a Memorial 
Chapel and 'Valhalla, a “ Palace of Immortality 
inhabited by the Souls of Heroes slain in Battle.” In 
1890 and 1891 a Boyal Commission on the present 
want of space for monuments in 'Westminster Abbey ” 
sat, decided that a Slemorial Chapel for future monu¬ 
ments should bo provided, and that it should be 
erected as an adjnnct to the Abbey. The then Arch¬ 
bishop of Cantcrbuiy said that it should be a building 
in the sense ” thatit should be possible to be used for 
Services like the rest of the Abbey as any of tho 
Chapels might be." 

In designing this Memorial Chapel care has been 
taken not to intrude, in any way, upon the structures 
of architectural or arcbscological interest connected 
with the Abbey, and the suggested site is entirely 
outside the boundaries of the Abbey property. The 
Memorial Chapel would be reached either directly 
from Abingdon Street, or througli the doorway from 
the Abbey itself in Poets’ Comer, and across the lawn 
in front of the Chapter House. The Chapel would 
provide for memorials to all the heroes who have 
fallen in the War—on Sea; on Land ; in the Air; 
notomittingthegloriousdeedsof the women. Of all 
the above named, imperishaUe records should be pro¬ 
vided in the form of sculpture, stained glass, mosaic, 
bronze work, and wood work; and, in addition, the 
Chapel should provide for solemn Memorial Services, 
and for quiet prayer and meditation, by the relatives 
of the fallen. The Chapel would be visited by the 
many thousands of persons who will pass through the 
Abbey, as they do now. contemplating tliose monu¬ 
ments for the continuity of which there is no room in 
the Abbey itself. 

To give some idea of the proposed Chapel it may bo 
stated that the height to the roof is about the same as 
Henry VII. Chapel; and that its general dimensions 
may be compart with those of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Thus the length of the Chapel is 146 foet, Gloucester 
174 feet; tlie width of the nav-e of the Chapel 37 feet, 
Gloncest-er 34 feet; the width of each aisle of the 
Chapel is 18 feet, Gloucester 15 feet; the total widtli 
of the nave and the aisles of the Chapel being 73 feet, 
Gloucester 64 feet; the height of the nave of the 
Chapel would be 70 feet, Gloucester 68 feet. 

The complete design of the Chapel Is shown by the 
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Aocompanying drawing, and I need only say now 
that the style of architecture is in harmony with the 
surroundings, with the Houses of Parliament, and 
with Henry VII. Chapel, the 13th-oentnry Chapter 
House forming a fitting centre to the lat» style of 
Henry VII. Chapel and the Chapel which we have de> 
signed. 

Thb Pubuc Jmfrovkhbnt. 

During the last few years considerable sums of 
money have been expendw in the great improvomeuta 
which have been m^e at Millbank in the vicinity of 
the Victoria Tower, the public gardens between Abing¬ 
don Street and the river forming a valuable feature of 
these improvements. The erection of the proposed 
Chanel would involve, as I have said, the demolition of 
the houses Nos. 1 to 29 Abingdon Street and 5, 6 and 
7 Old Palace Yard, all houses of little or no aridiitec- 
1 ural interest, but which, at the present moment, con* 
>titafe an ugly blot at this part of Millbank. 

TTic demolition of these old buildings would open up 


a view of the trees in the fine old Abbey Garden at the 
rear of these houses in Abingdon Street, bringing into 
view the ancient Abbey wail now hidden away. An 
additional point of interest would be shown by the 
opening up of the ancient Jewel House. It is aug- 
grated that to the south of the Chapel up to Great 
College Street, where these old houses terminate, a 
Public Garden should be formed, and this gaiden 
would have a length of about 300 feet and a width of 
about ISO feet. 

Since the above described design was completed a 
suggestion was made in The Timee of 16th July 1918 
that the site I have indicated for a Public Garden 
should bb covered by a Cloister, or Campo Santo. I 
think the idea is an admirable one, and 1 have there¬ 
fore prepared the alternative plan, which I herewith 
submit, showing the suggested Campo Santo in lieu of 
the Public Qaiden, the other features of my design 
remaining os before. 

1918. 
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DESIGN FOR IONIC CAPITAL BY 
PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 

Among tht: drawmgB bequeathed to the Institute 
Collection by the late Mr. Phen4 Spiers is a full-size 
detail of an Ionic capital, which is obviously based 
on the famous capital froha the interior of the Temple 
of Apollo Epiconus at Basse. 

Cockerell was a young man of twenty-three when, 


so novel a character, and of such interest, as to 
demand a detailed description. It is evident that in 
constmcting the details of this order, those considera¬ 
tions of optics and perspective which are so apparent 
in every part of this elegant work, were here most espe¬ 
cially consulted, because, seen from pointe of view 
often abrupt and at an acute angle,in thisnarrowcella, 
the form of the order would otherwise have failed. We 
discover, therefore, the sculptor no less than the archi¬ 
tect in the design of these capitals, and proof that they 



CAPiTAt nasiawan sv CoccKaarx. 


in company with Baron Haller, Herr Lynck, andFoster, 
he left Zante in July, 1811, to traverse Elis and part of 
Arcadia. He mentions the difficulties attending ex¬ 
ploration, particularly the presence of lawless bandits, 
and refers to the fact that a French architect named 
Bocher, who visited the site from Caritena in 1770, was 
murdered by the Lalliotea. It was left, however, to 
Cockerell and his party to investigate this work of the 
architect Ictinus without molestation. 

In his descriptiou of the particular feature of the 
interior and its unique treatment Cockerell states: 
** The Ionic order of the interior presents features of 


had been carefully modelled and adjusted to their 
places before they were ultimately executed *n 
marble. 

The order exhibits the earliest example known to 
us of an Ionic cap on each face, as also of an abacxis 
placed on the Ionic cap; the only examples of which 
have hitherto shown paintings on vases. The front and 
flank volutes will be found to differ both in width and 
in profile.” 

Regarding the capita] designed by Professor 
Cockerell in 1829 at his office in Savile Row (see illus¬ 
tration), it is not known with certainty for what 
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purpose the design was mode. It must he considered 
as an academic ewaf piohablf in connexion with the 
architect's work at the Bank of England. Cockerell’s 
design for the columns at the XJniyersity Library, 
Cambrid^, in which the capitals follow the lines of the 
Baesse example, was not made till 1836; and those at 
the Taylor and Bandolph Buildings, Oxford, were 
not designed until 1845. In those days architects vied 
the one with the other to produce a distinctive and rare 
form of capital for their buildings. This was the case 
with Soane and Cockerell. At the Bank of England 
Soane introduced the novel order front Tivoli, and 
Cockerell employed the rare example from Basses for 
the buildings named above. 

A. E. Richardson 


BKVIKWS. 

BIRMINGHAM’S CIVIC NEEDS. 

Tht Dtvdopmtnlcf Birmingham : AnKtaay. With De»ignt 
and J^toingt by ff'il/iiaMt flayu<ood, F.M.I.13.A., and an 
Intrcduclion by Nerilk CkambirUiin. J.P. 4o. Birming¬ 
ham, IQli. 15*.andQIQn*t. {Eynoeh, Ltd.. Birmingham.] 

Among the many lessons that the world might more 
generonuy learn from its aitasts than it does is a 
vivid realisation of the sLgnificance of facts. Nothing 
is more pathetic in our social ordering than the con¬ 
stant n^ect of profound and immediate gain for 
Bome ohimehcal good of which the blessing is in 
eternal prospect. The business world, intent always 
on schemes for future profit, becomes strangely insensi- 
tiVe to present results, and in looking for to-morrow’s 
bargain forgets continually that the first condition of 
vivid life is the wholesome application of the bargain 
that haa been made to-day. And by an aberration of 
what often seems to be incurable ignorance, this same 
buainesB world habitually thinks of itself as being 
sternly practical and of the artist os being a vague 
nsionary concerned with abstrtkctions that are 
leasant enough to consider on some seventh day, 
ut which must not be allowed any dangerous 
encroachment on the ''laims of reality. This pro¬ 
position would be allowed cheerfully by nine business 
men out of ten, and 3 ret it is a wild reversal of the 
truth. Of all men the artist is, by the very nature of 
his function, the most practical. While the rest of 
the world is engaged in tabulating facts he is engaged 
in realising them, and while othei men are timorously 
hoping that something may be done in fif^ years' 
time—when their posterity will be hoping the same 
thing—he insists that something can and should be 
done this morning. His is the single voioe proclaiming 
that life is short, and that for a man to pass from earth 
having borne no witness for beauty la to betray both 
himself and his children. He is the only practical man, 
because he is the man whose purpose u nobly to make 
the best of this world. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Haywood’s book. It 
oonoerns Birmingham in particular, hut the reflections 


that it provokes concern any great commercia] city in 
the country. The citizens of Birmingham, even the 
least sensitive of them, must he aware that their daily 
environment is a thing that they grow to endure as an 
unsightly necessity, and they must further be aware 
that this environment very intimately afieots a great 

S ort of their few years on earth. And what do they 
0 ? Those among them who consciously resent con¬ 
ditions that starve many generous instincts during 
the hours ox their daily occupation, provide for them¬ 
selves their private corners retreat where they can 
satisfy the Mer appetites that are not conside^ in 
the vast communal business enterprise of their city. 
They live in a social condition where any quickening 
of their perception of beauty must correspond with a 
waning civic pride, since to understand is to be 
ashamed. And yet what businose man among them 
dare risk his reputation by advocating drastic reforms 
whioh would do something to better U1 this at once f 
Town planning schemes, admirable enough in them¬ 
selves, are designed to effect a slow transformation of 
whioh the results will begin to be seen when every 
Birmingham citizen now living is dead. To do more 
than this, say these practical men, would involve far 
too serious a risk. Risk of what ? Of embarrassing 
this GY that financial interest we must suppose, or of 
disturbing some established commercial channel. Bat 
oi what possible importance are these things beside 
the immeasurably potent environment that is in more 
or less constant play upon a oommunity of something 
like a million people ? A little wise application would 
quickly solve al! the difficulties without iniustice, and 
with this the undertaking of two or three laigely 
coQoeived improvaments in any great city would set 
an example that would have an immediate and abiding 
influence. And it is left for the artist, the really 
practioal man with his eye on the pisdn facts of man's 
life, to come forward as Mr. Haywood here does, with 
a clear assertion of the unheeded commonplace that 
what is done co-morrow is not done at all. Mr. Hay¬ 
wood, in his attractive volume, deals adequately, and ' 
on what all his business friends will allow to be sound 
financial lines, with the actual town-planning schemes 
now under consideration, aud his advice will doubtless 
be welcomed by the authoritie.<«. But he realises that 
the best, indeed the only way tn iospire such schemes 
with vitality is to set up some immediate example 
where beauty and civio convenience are combined. 
He gives, for inslauce, detailed plans for the erection 
of a great People’s Hall in Birmingham and the recon¬ 
struction of New Street Station. What is there, apart 
perhaps momentary war conditions, to prevent 
the materialising of these at once t That they would 
add in every way to the dignity of the town there can 
be no quec!ition, nor that they would encourage all the 
nobler impulsea of its citizens. The few i^'vidual 
interests affected could be dealt with equitably with¬ 
out hardship to anyone, and so are negligible. The 
only explanation that remains for any delay in 
following such counsel as Mr. Haywood gives Is that 
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the men of commerce in their intentness upon ledger 
abstractions lose the vigour neoeasary for reaiiaing 
facts, and in their profitless visionaryism are daily 
willing to saorifice life. 

John Drinkwatek. 

PEOTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

Tht Socitty for <Ae Prote^ion of A»ct«iU B\iilding» : Hat 

Annual Rtport of th« CommitUo. Ju»o 1918. 

It does the 8.P.A.B. great credit that amid the ham¬ 
pering restrictions of a four-years’ war it still keeps 
its flag dying, and manages to produce its charmingly 
illustrated annual report—this one being the forty- 
first—a sobering reminder to those of us who remem¬ 
ber the early days when it was lannched on its militant 
career by Moms, Thackeray Tunier, and a few other 
stalwarts, most of whose good swords are rust to-day, 
alas t Those forty-one years have whitened many a 
head and bowed many a back, but the S.P.A.B., 
though perhaps showing a less truculent spirit, still 
pursues its way, armed cap-h-pie to fight the dragon of 
Kcstoration. It is a deathless quest; the dragon is 
hydra-headed, and we seem to see muclx to test the 
g<»od knight’s prowess and the quality of his steel. 
What matter if the knight be something of a Quixote 
and occasionally—very occasionally—^run a-tilt at a 
windmill ? It is all in a good cause; the lance is 
splintered, the kiught perhaps unhorsed, but no harm 
is done; if the windmill prove not to be a dragon, it is 
nevertheless a windmill, and has served to splinter a 
lance upon. 

To be serious, one often reflects on the quaintness of 
the position in which we who are architects find our¬ 
selves in regard to the S.P.A.B. We believe we have 
assimilated many wholesome truths, or learned to look 
at old beliefs in a new light; but unless we are of that 
sacred inner circle who sway the counsels of the good 
knight, and have sworn round oaths of fealty upon his 
shining blade, we still feel a naughty prompting to 
jest, to quibble, to dispute his tpve dixit, to question 
his ample “ It is written.” 

Joking apart again, may not we who are humble 
members of the S.P.A.B., and incidentally architects, 
keep something of the sacred right of private judg¬ 
ment in daali^ with ancient buildings that pass 
through our hands ? Personal experience has con- 
vinoed this reviewer that no principles, rules or n<w- 
trums, however admirable, will ser^’c for all cases, or 
enable one to dispense with mother wit. To be 
catholic-hearted, of wide sympathies with all styles 
and periods; to jealously work and strive for the 
preservation of all things ancient and beautiful—this 
surely is the root-principle, the thing that really 
matters. It need not involve our using little piles of 
tiles in place of an honest stone, or blue-bricks 
where sound nibble would serve; nor need it prohibit 
the careful piecing with new' stone of a partially 
decayed door or window, or the replacing of amisaing 
mullion, dripstone or abacus. Where it is possible to 


date or mark such inserted new work, so that it may 
unobtrotively tell its own story, by all means let us so 
deal with it; but surely to put in patches of tile or 
brick, where stone should he, i« pure pedantry and 
sheer disfigurement. 

One sorrows a little over the priggishnees that still 
clings to OUT dear S.P.A.B. One fears tliat many 
honest and earnest workers are deterred from seeking 
admission to its ranks because of this : and this tone 
is a good deal in evidence in the Report, reminding one 
oddly from time to time of the official utterances of a 
missionary society. 

Nevertheless there is much sound sense—as in the 
introductory remarks on War Memorials, though even 
here the suggestions as to the forms such memorials 
may take seem to be rather limited. But one wel¬ 
comes the pleading for the old and picturesque 
cottages which are still left to us despite the tender 
mercies of landlords and medical officeis of health. 

The “ Cases ” where the Society boa been called in 
to advise, or where it has proffered jidvioe to restrain 
the rash restorer, are always interesting reading, and 
the illnstrationa are delightful, esp^ally those of the 
pictureiK|ue church interior at Qodock, Hereford; 
Ceme Abbas gateway, Dorect; Old P^ace Yard, 
Coventry; and the two of WhitbyAbbey which record 
the vandalism, not of the native restorer, but of the 
brutal Hun. One picture is a record of the lovely 
west doorway destroyed in the bombardment of 1914. 

Philip M. Johnstok, P.S.A. fF.] 

THE BERNERS ESTATE. 

A Short Hittory of tko Btmorti EataU. BL Maryiebona. Bp 

Johu Sletor, B.A., Bvrrepor to the Estate. 

So. Land. 1918. [ Vntotn Bros., Lti,] 

Members of tbe Institute who are interested in the 
topography of Old London will be glad to know that 
a very excellent book has recently Wn wrifti^n on the 
Berners Estate, of which formerly but little informa¬ 
tion could be found in any book. The estate in ques¬ 
tion is in the south-east comer of the borough of 
6t. Moryleboue, and it is a remarkable fact that, 
whereas less was formerly known of this comer of the. 
borough than of any other part, now the records of it 
are very ample. It is gener^y admitted that the best 
topographical work originates from those who have to 
do with important estates, and it U certainly so in the 
present case. The author is Mr. John Slater, wlio has 
managed so ably and developed so successfully the 
Berneia estate for nearly th^y years. The book, 
although small, contains a vast amount of valuable 
and important inionnstion, almost the whole of which 
is the result of the author’s original research into the 
actual deeds of tbe estate, one of whiob is given 
verbatim. There are also two plans, one showing the 
estate as it was in the year Ifibi, consbting of a few 
fields and a country lane, and the other as it exists 
at the present time. It is interesting to learn that 
records exist of all the nutuerous owners of this estate, 
from the time when it formed part of lands attached 
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to the Leperji’ Hospital of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields in 
the reign of Edward I., to the j^esent time. For a 
short period it was in the possession of Homy Vlll., 
who owned all the most important portion of the 
borough at various times, and he gave it to Lord Lisle 
in the year 1545. After changing hands several times 
in the course of the next hundred years the estate was 
purchased in 1654 by Joaias Berners, the ancestor of 
the present holder, and it has remained in the posses¬ 
sion of the family ever since. The estate remained a 
country farm till the middle of the eighteenth century, 
by the. end of which it had been developed on its 
present lines. Abthlr Ashbbitxje [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cambrid^ Univeraity Building Classes. 

Comif^s : 25 July, 1018. 
To the Editor, Joubral R.I.BA.,— 

^Sin,—May I bring to the notice of the Joubkal 
the programme of the building classes which Csm- 
brid^ University has established for duiaUedpfficers! 
Those now at work with us have already, many of 
them, qualificationB as students or members of the 
Institute, or as practical craftsmen and designers, 
others have been in the building and cement trades, 
or have practised as land agents and surveyors. 
They form a constituency of students able to take a 
wide review of the building arts. The Cambridge 
Board of Architectural Studies is undertaking, also, a 
series of c.Ypenroents in limes and cements at the 
instance of tlie Department of Scientific and Indus* 
trial Besearcl), and has set up a special comniittoi’ 
formed from the University staSs of engineering, 
forestry, geology, and chemistry. The results will in 
due oouxse bo available for the architectural pro¬ 
fession. There are oontemplatcd farther researches in 
aggr^ates, and ti>e best forms of reinforced concrete. 
The oo-relation jof the laboratory with the practical 
experiments of building is intended for the general 
benefit of the building (^68. The (.kunbrid^ School 
of Architocture, starting afrmh this October with 
olasses and lectures, oompiises both sides of building 
learning; (1) The scientific and constructional, and 
(2) the historic and artistic. The attention of archi¬ 
tects should be directed to this attempt to further 
the study of constnmtional science along with the 
historical and archa-ological education that a Univer¬ 
sity provides. The new departure in experimental 
work for tlie building trades offers an inducement to 
students that should bo of special value to-day. 

Yours very truly, 

Edwabd S. Pbiob [F.]. 


The Statutory Examtaations. 

To Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I n these days when so many architects have 
next to nothing to do it puzsles me that more do not 
go in for District Surveyorshipe in London. The 
average number passing the qualifying examination of 
late years has l^en two. Thirty years ago I have 
known a dozen pass in one year.-^Ymira faithfully, 

** Old Surveyor.” 

[Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —In the Journal for July you publish on 
pages 209 and 210 an extract from a weekly news¬ 
paper tliat is somewhat difficult to understand. It 
advocates the abolition of Charing Cioes Railway 
station and the erection of a station on the south 
aide of the river, which many of ns desire; but in 
support of that scheme it states : ” The road from 
London to Paris and the Continent must begin in a 
noble manner at Charing Cross.” If the scheme were 
carried out that is exactiy what would not be done, 
the “ road ” from London to the Continent would 
start at Waterloo, and the proposed Charing Cross 
bridge would in that respect be no different from any 
other London bridge, for they all lead from the nortli 
to the south side of the river. 

Tours obediently, 

“ ^UDENT.” 


The late F. R. Farrow [F.]. 

Mr. Ernest Gall seuds the following supplementary 
note to Mr. Percy Marks* memtur of Fanow 
published in the last issue ;— 

F. R. Farrow was always a great supporter and 
valued member of the Architectt^ Association. He 
was Hon. Secretary for the four years 18S7-1891, for 
the first two years as Junior Hon. Secretary with the 
late F. F. Pryce, and for the last two yearn as Senior 
Hon. Secretary with myself as his colleague. The 
A.A. at this time was in a state of evolution, and 
Farrow and his colleagues were engaged in laboriously 
preparing the scheme which has plac^ the A. A. in its 
present important educational position. Farrow’s 
experience in architectural education, his sound judg¬ 
ment and imperturbable good temper were invaluable 
to the A .A. work, and all who worked with him became 
his* lifelong friends. He was one of the best Hon. 
Secretaries the A.A. ever had and his work as such was 
of lasting value. He later occupied the position of 
Yice-Preeident for 1891-3. 
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9 CoNDtxiT Stbebt, Lokoon, W., 11th Auq. 1916. 


cheomcij:. 

TheR.I.B.A. Remrd of Honour: Fiftr^foorth List 

Fallen in the War. 

Qapbll, Second Lieut. Bruce Lorsnce. M.C., 
R.G.iL (younger son of Mr. Bruce John Capell 
[^.]). Killed in action. 

Whithlby, Lieut. Charles Taylor, Royal War¬ 
wickshire Regiment, Associate. Died on 1st July 
of wounds received on the 29th June. 

Lawton, Lieut. William Victor, R.E.. Student. 
Fatally injured in a riding accident in France. 

Laent. Lawton joined the Oolonn in September 1914, 
waa attached to the Yorkshire Dragoons, and served in 
France from Jnly 1916 until his death on the 8th July 
last He was ffraoted a commission in the Royal Engineers 
in 1916. Whust riding in the R.E. Divisional Simw on 
Ist July his horse refused a fence, reared, and fell upon 
turn, cannng fatal injuries. Ho was twonty-siz yean of 
age, and the son of tho late Charles Lawton, F.8.L, land 
^{ont, of York, was educated at St Peter's ^hool, York, 
and served his articles with Messrs. Perkin k Bolmer. 
architects, Leeds. He was also some time in the office 
of Mr. Walter Cave. His nomination papers for the 
Associateship of the Institute were only completed a few 
days before nis death. He was a fearless rider, and took 
great interest in all sports, eepecially football and cricket 

Watt, John Douglas Dickson, Assoiate. Missin? 
since 1st July 1916. now a&^umcd by the War 
Office to have been killed on that date (the first 
day of the Somme offensive). 

Lieut P. Minor, whose death in action wats recorded in 
the last iesne, was the son of Mr. Walter Ricbard Minor, 
solicitor, of Mauchotter, and was educated at ^Vcl]ington. 
Ho served his articles with Mesazs. Sankey and CuluMn, 
Manchester, and sobsequenUy became partner in the firm 
of Taylor and Minor, of Darlington. He was elected Asso- 
mate of the Institute in I9U7. In 1916 ho waa granted a 
tfommission in the iJurham Light Infantry, and for some 
time served on the Quartering Committee of the Northern 
Command, (n .fannary 1917 be crossed to France and 
bad been eerving there from that time till his death on 
27th May. Onlv the week boforo ho fell he had been noted 
for Mention in the next Honours Dispatch. Me has left a 
widow and two children. 

Military Honours. 

Taylor, CaptAin John Alhxakdkr Chisholk. Man¬ 
chester Regiment Awarded the D.S.O. 


“ Ho was in command of the company on the right flank 
to whioh he added some 300 men colleeted from other 
divisions. By a prompt ooonter'atiack bo defeated the 
enemy’s attempt lo envelop the right flank. His coolness, 
promptitude and personal gallantry were a great inoentivo 
to his meo."^Landcn Qazeits. 

Captain Taylor, who was studying in London when war 
broke oat, joined the Hanoheator ftegiment and was sent 
to Egypt in 1014. He was In the Gallipoli campaign in 
1915, went through the Sinai Peniosnla with the Di-aert 
Oolann in 1916, and vent to France early in 1917. 

Major Atkin-Berry.—fn chronicling recently the 
award of the D.S.O. to Major H. C. Atwo-Berry, Tank.-* 
Co^ Staff, mention waa omitted of the Military Cnuin 
whioh had been provioualy conferred upon him. Major 
Atkin-Berry is a Profesfiiouai Associate of tho Surveyotii' 
Institution, and a partner in the Arm of Messrs. Swan A 
Maolaien, arohitecte and engineers of Singsiwre, Federated 
Maiav States. He came home soon after the outbreak of 
war, having obtained a commiKsion in Singaporr. and ha:* 
been serving in Prance continuously since Outol^r, 1916. 
Before going to tho East lie m'as a member of the Artists' 
Rifles, and salwquently of the Malay States Volonteer 
RiflM. 

Proni'jtion. 

Liont. (Acting Captain) L. 6. Sullivan (.4.], 93rd Labour 
Company, has &«n gau‘ttcd Captain. 

The Future of Architecture and the Architectural 
Profession. 

On the motion of the Hoa. Secretary of the Isstitute 
the CouncU recently appointed a Committee “ to con¬ 
sider the whole relation of Architecture to architects, 
to the Institute and kindred Societies, to tho public 
and to each other, with power to take evidence, and to 
frame a report on the evidence and opinions collected, 
together with a complete schumc of rccouatruction for 
consideration.'* 

The Cktmiiuttee consists of the President, the Hon. 
Secretary, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., Mr. Walter Clave, Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
(President of the Architectural Association), Mr. W. 
Alex. Harvey (President of the Birmingham Assoi’ia- 
tion), Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
Mr. 8. Perkins Pick (President of the Leioester 
Society), Mr. John W. Slmj>9on, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
Mr. H. H. Wif^lesworth, and Mr. Herbert Shepherd. 
The Pre^dent is Chainnaui of the Committee, and Mr. 
Wigglosworth Hon. Secretary. 

Among questions put to those giving evidence are 
the following* 

What is tho eauac of tho unaatiafaotory 8tete of the pro- 
feeuion, and what temodid measureo are neoetKary t 

tUhat aro the minimum esneotial aoquiivmeara for ordi¬ 
nary gvneral practice, and how should architectural cduoa- 
lion be modified to secure tbeae t 

Wliat ai« your views w to the reorganisation of the 
R.I.B.A, and what direction should thia take I 

Should an attempt be made to unify the profeasion, and, 
if so, in what manner and to what extent ? 

How may the unqualiflcHl practitioner bo prevented 
from bringing the protcasion into disrepute ? 

How far s^uld technical auecial knowledge be acquired 
by arohitecta, and how should education bo improvod to 
Secure this I 

How far should arehitecte bo encouraged to aprcialiac T 
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What idationsliip ia deairAhlc atohitocta and 

technical experte T 

Ib the inelinatton of the public to go diicot to bulldera, 
and the diaincHnation to employ arohitcota, a real menace 
to the profeaaion T 

Should aichitecta undertake building operations directly? 

What are your vicwa on the relations of the profeaaion to 
Stete, municipal, and puMio ilcpartmentB generally ? 

“Professional Ferment” 

Some of the probleme that face the arcbiteottiral 
profession in this country at the present moment 
appear also to be vexing the profeeeion in America, 
judging from an ardule headed “ Proiessional 
Ferment” recently contributed to the American 
journal Arthiledurt and Building by Mr. Wm. 
Phillips Comstock. The following is an extract:— 

There arc, aven in this day and hour, arohiteota who have 
boaiaeM of oonsidBrahle eolumo on their boards and many 
of our contraoton can hardly be said to be starring for lock 
of work. Yet the arohiteote os a body, and with them 
many in the oonstraotion industHes, Tiew the present sitna- 
tion with ooneem. and well they may. 

Building ooDstruction methods are in a period of 
tion: new ipooies bid fair to be cneaterl, and the old order 
is on the wane. Not that this condition is a sudden develoij- 
ment—ai some may think—for the odour of it has been in 
the sir for many moons. Building conditions, like a huge 
structure founded In a quagmire, haTO oou^d disaster 
until with a precipitation of an earthquake, they are now 
suddenly engulfed, and the architectural profesaion, 
with many of its aatelKtcs, finda itself floimdering-^Dd 
wondering why. 

The world war it the immediate cause of this cataclysm, 
and, OB usual, the immediate cause rooetvee the blame 
though the structure hoe long been showing dangerous 
settlement cracks caused by the improper foundations laid 
down in thi* post, flood foundatinns are a Aecossity in alt 
goml building, and the arrliiteot knows this bettor than 
anyone else, yet in hi.s very life-work has he neglected the 
pTuaohmente he has made to others. 

With lofty thoughts and stilted ethics ho has strode along 
without an appreciation of the progress about him, ever 
changing, soatehing, a^^allsing. Burineos—life—isaoon- 
tinuous revolution. New preeepta rule to bo supeneded by 
even other newer precepts. The profcsnional praotioo of 
architecture has not kept pace and is therafon doomed. 
It must be reborn from the sshoi of the past, even os the 
legendary phesnix. 

Art—architecture is the culmination of oil arte—is 
undying. Arohiteoturo is inherent in the human laoe ; the 
desire for it cannot be destroyed, and it will rise with a 
spirit of victory above all sordidneee. This idealism is 
immortal. His the soul of the pheenix, which shall inspire 
the new body of a rejaronated profestjonal practice. 

All have not been blind. Some—many even—have seen 
the light and niiuodellcd their course to meet the modem 
trend. These are the Bucceoaful arohiteeto and busy 
builders of to-day who ham met the demands of current 
development and from them won a deserved return. 
Chance or accident hM not been an clement in their 
progress, which boa been based on the sound businees prin- 
dplc of true service for value reoeived. 

The famed arohiteete of antiquity were maater-bullderx. 
They designed freely and wrought wonderfully with the 
clay in their hands. They lived in the heyday of the artisan 
and craftsman ; they were the leaden who rose above 
their fellows by the sheer might of their gifted prowess. 
Times have onaoged. 

This is the age of itandardisation. machine-made quan¬ 
tity production, rule by the multitude not by the few, and 


yet our art 11 res on and reaches ever higher levels of attain¬ 
ment. Jjot our arohiteete read the signs of the times 
and rise to new irinnacles based on our modem produc* 
tivencM. 

When our country went to war there was a sudden and 
enormous demand ior ooustmotion on a vast scale ; the 
Quartermaster's Osrps of the Army had to provide housing 
for the new armies; extenoive additions were necessary to 
existing manufaeturing plants, and oven greater new fac¬ 
tories were built overnight og it were ; office and ezeontirc 
buildings of great extent w«re demanded to house the ever, 
extending executive departments of the Qovemment; 
housing for operatives became a crying need in our great 
industrial centroB : construction on a vast scale was neces- 
nary to tOMt the needs of our colossal new war machine, to 
build our ships, and supply the materials of war. 

To make possible this accomplishment, in all its rami- 
Acations vast to the extent of bring almost incomprehen- 
sible, the organisation of our Government Departments 
was extended manyfold ; the poroonnol inoreas^ with a 
rapidity which was marvellous, and an orgooioation of pro- 
fesaional talent created which to-day. after a year of war, is 
perfected and efficient in a rom.ukablo degree. What is the 
status of this organisation ? How is it made up T And how 
was it possiblo for the Government in its hour of need to 
immediately get assistance ? 

It was the trained engineers of the country who became 
the technical advisers of the Government on planning, 
design, and eonstruotion, otilisation of existing fsmlitiM to 
the utmost, expansion of them and creation of new utiJities. 
It was our trained engineers, already well organised in our 
great building construction Arms into harmonious working 
units, companies, even regiments, who were ready in the 
hour of need to do the deed. 

Profrasionaliy, os snoh, our architects have not been a 
factor in the greatest building emergency the country ever 
saw. Individually, to many the greatest praise is due. 
They have donned the uniform, striven at home and fought 
abroad, and given of their best in ability, effort, and re¬ 
sourcefulness. But as a profession, in the oft-vaunted posi. 
tion of autocrats of the building industry, they have 
been wanting. And the reason is not beyond diseemmont; 
it is an inheritance from the pMt; arohiteotural practice 
has not kept pace with the times.. 

The need of federation in the building industry as a war. 
time need has been met. Why not f aoe the truth sqnskrely 
and hold a oonferenoe to reorganiso the ontwom system of 
profesaional practice ? 

The after-war period in the building industry will be a 
time of great enterprise and expansion, In this the archi¬ 
tect should play a prominent part, but his days of antooraoy 
are over, and his suceees will depend on hU ability to co¬ 
operate, not to dictate. Now, when the architect secures a 
jo^ he calls on the foundation builder to Agure bis footings, 
ho depends on the steel oontraotor to dcrign the structural 
members, he depends on ^e plumbing contractor to draw 
up his plumbing lay-out, he expecte the electrical eon- 
froetor—but why go on ?—and when the building is 
Anished he xealously, often belligerently, demands ezelu- 
sire credit for its entire design and oonstmotion. 

The dey for this is past—and why ? The architect hes 
been losing business. Others who build better, more effi¬ 
ciently, aud more economically under the name of archi¬ 
tectural or onginocriog eontractins Arms have taken the 
work from him. and they work on the principle of co-opera- 
tion, not autocracy. 

I/st us bopo that the conference called by the American 
Institute of Architects, to be held at tms Engineering 
Society's Building New York City, on 14th June, 1018, wilt 
be largely attended, but that there may be those prosont, 
with cnaetened spirits if you will, who will liave tne fore¬ 
sight and the courage to tell the truth and lead the great 
and ennobling praotioe of arcluteoture on to better 
things. 
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Housing of the Working Clnsses, 

A Joint Conference of Ropreaentatrrefl of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects and the South WaJes Building 
Trades Employers’ Federation was held at CardiU 
looeatly for the purpose of considering the question of 
providing additional houses for the working classee, so soon 
as oiicumstances will permit. The immediate need of such 
bouses and the responribility of the authorities to take the 
necessary steps to provide them were fully realised. It 
was recognised that until recent years the enterprise of the 
builder was responsible for the provision of nearly the 
whole of the small houses erected and that the present 
shortage throughout the country is entirely due to circom- 
stances outside his control, which have made the bnilding 
of these houses xmremunerative. 

The Conferenoo fully appreciated the efforts being made 
by the Government and public bodies to deal with the 
important and difficult problem of providing further 
housing accommodation, and the societies represented 
pledged themselves to offer their whole-hearted support 
and assistance to any equitable scheme in this direction. 
At the same time it was decided, that in the interests of the 
no rnmnni ty, the attention of every borough, urban and 
rural district council in South Wales and Uonmoutbshire 
should be drawn to the danger of surrendering their powers 
as administrative bodies to syndioates, trusts, and Umitod 
companiaa, who are now so actively engaged in endeavour¬ 
ing to induce the various authorities to entrust thnn with 
the preparation and carrying out of important bousing 
schemes. The Conferenoe further dccid^ to pemt out 
that it has been the genera] oostooi in the past for Building 
Syndicates to resort to sub-contracting and piecework, 
which practices are oondudve to bad workmanship and 
unrest among the workmen, and for these reasons are con¬ 
demned by architects bailders and the trades unions. 

The Ckmference in conclusion wished to impress upon, the 
various authorities the importance of giving careful and 
dae oonrideration to the advantages of obtaining the 
services of the best qualified archifeots and builden before 
entrusting their building sohemes to trading orgmuaations 
whose officials seek to act not only as architoots but as 
builders under their own supervision, and who endeavour 
to shelter their selfish aims under the mantle of the Ouden 
CSty ideal. 


OBITUARY. 

The late Horace Porter [P.]. 

Horace Porter, who died on the 2^h July at the age of 
fifty-seven, was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1891 and a Fellow in 1915. He bad served on Committees 
of the Institute, and had contributed to the Instituto 
TBAySACTZOXS a Paper of great technical importance on 
the subject of Fire Prevention and Fire Resistanoe 
[Jounsai, 3rd ser., VoL X, page 286] and an exeeedingly 
intoreeting Paper recording the re^te of his holiday 
studies of the Walls of Yisby in the island of Gotiand [ib., 
VoL XX, p. 97). When some yearn ago the Finance Com¬ 
mittee were engaged in the revaluaUoa of the whole of the 
{Mopeity and effects of the Institute, Hr. Porter rendered 
the Committee invaluable assistance, ha ripe knowledge 
and exporionce in this branch of a surveyor’s work being 
freely placed at thrir disposal 

Educated at Uppingham and Trinity College. Cam¬ 
bridge, he studied aroUteoture under bis father, the late 
F. W. Porter [F.], and was afterwards associated with him 
«n partner^p. For fifty years he attd his lather oooupied 


in SQCoeeaion the poet of architeot and surveyor to the Sun 
Fire Office, and for about the same period that of surveyor 
to the Clothworkers’ Company. Father and son also 
passed the Chair of the Sadlers’ Company, F. W. Porter 
being Master in 1895-96 and Horace Porter Prime Warden 
in 1916-17. The latter wae one of the original members of 
theHoIbom Borough Council and was Mayor in 1910-11. 

Horace Porter started practice in 1890, and jointly with 
his father was architect of. the Pont St^t and Cnojdon 
branches of the Union Bank of London and alterations and 
additions to the Sun Insurance Office buildings in Thread- 
needle Street. He was solely reeponaible for the altera¬ 
tions and additions to the Sun Office buildings at Charing 
Cross and Spring Gardens and for the branch office in 
CoU^ Street, UabUn; also for Dr. Hackney’s bouse at 
Hytbe, Mr. Sweet’s at Chipatoad, Mr. Welldon’s at Aah- 
f(^ Mr. Tomaon’s at Yeldham, and CkpUin Biddtu^s 
near Mitcham. The latter, which was illustrated in 
Counirtf Lift, is a particularly charming design in the late 
Georgian manner, the wcHtom front facing a formal garden 
tastefully laid out under Mr. Porter’s direction. 

3fr. Porter married in 1901 Mary, t)>e youngeet daugfatm* 
of the late O. P. Bidder, Q.C., of hlitcham. The funeral 
service, held at St. Gilee’s Church, was attended Mr. 
Max CliurkefF.],roiHresentingtheHolbofn Borough Council: 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., T.S.O. [F.], Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], 
and Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], re^vceenting the Institute. 


TJIK EX.VMlNATlONa 

The Intermediate Examinatim. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra¬ 
tion as Student R.LB.A., wae held in London from the 
7th to the 11th June. Two candidates only preeented 
themselvee and both passed—viz. 

Bi.xKXMaK: William Henry [P. 1916]; High Legh, Old 
Hall Lane, Leigh, Lancs. 

Jicxsoir: Reginald [P. 1912]; e/o Mr. Lee, 119 Hyde 
Park Road, Leeds. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, having produced satisfactory 
evidonoe of thrir training and gualifio^ons, wereexempted 
from sitting for the Interme^te Examination and have 
been registered aa Studenta:— 

Battiscohbk: Humphry [P. 1904]; Beverley, Orping¬ 
ton, Kent (Architeotaiw Assooistion). 

DiSooca: Walter Edward [P. 1918]; 20 Wood ville Road, 
Golder’s Green, N.W. (Xrchitectuzal Association). 
Fobtxscc* : George Alan fP. 1906]; “ Sunray,” Sunray 
Avenue, Heme Hill, 8.E. (Arcmtectuial Assooistion). 
Kkiobt : Frederick Adams [P. 1617]; 5 Ashehoroh Park 
Viliss, Shepherd's Bosh (ArehitecturaJ Association). 
Maoobeook : John Eric Miers TP. 1908]; Stamford Brook 
House, W. (Architectural Association) 

Pastaxta : Sbiawax Cowasjee (P. 1917]; Dhuns Build- 
(ings, Thakordwa Road. Bombay [Sir J. J. School of 
Art), y 

UnwASiA! Phirouhah Rattonji TP. 191?]; 3 Trehovir 
Road, Eari's Court, R.W. (Arohitectaral Association). 
Wsxvixo t Victor Jacques [P. 1918] ; 33 Buckley Road, 
Brondeabury, N.W. (Architectural Aatoclatioa). 

The following Probationore serving with the Foroes, who 
are eli^ble for the Intermediate Examinatimi and whose 
Testimoniee of Study have been approved, have also been 
exempted;— 
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Cabvlbss: SeHon Stooklord [P. 1017] ; Kilmorey, Leok* 
bamptoQ Road. Ckeltenbam. 

Cavs ! Robert Sima [P. 1010]; 8 New Road, Oxford. 
EtcoLBricu): .Ulmer Ian Hcly [P. 1917]; Parkstone, 
Upton Lane, Qlonoester. 

Orivfitha : Prrderlck Rowland [P. 1010] ; ftS Old Church 
Road. Whitchurch. Cardiff. 

HATNas: Ptederick Stanley [P. 1910]; Beveriey Villa, 
Hairey Road, Leytonarrinc. 

HorKiaa ; Wilfrid Walter [P. 1913]; 52 Tcriot Street, 
South Bramley. 

Huttom : Arthur James Scott, 21 Derby Ciescont, Kelvin- 
side. Glasgow. 

MxtLBN: Davicl [P. 1916]; Newington House, Sitting- 
boume. Kent 

Pabamob ■ Frank William [P. 1917]; 76 Warwn Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 

Pbbstwioh : Braost [P. 19IS] : Bradshawgate Cbamben, 
Leigh. Lancs. 

StBBBBT: Charles Frederick [P. 1918];. 83 Anson Road, 
CrieUewood. K.VV.2. 

STBrnBWS: Philonoma Edwin [P. 1911}; 46 Chapel 
Streets Pensanoe. 

Stbvbbsob; Rayn>ond Croisdalo [P. 1908]; 3 Qcovc 
Maniiona, Stamford Hill, N.16. 

Ststbmbo : Herbert James [P. 1915] ; 50 High Street, 
Slough, Bucks. 

StrroLTrrB: Edgar [P. 1915] ; 86 Indnstrial Street, Tod- 
morden, Yorks. 

Tabvrb i Edgar Allan Davey [P. 1911] ; 18 Eosteroombe 
Avenue, Munster Road, Fulham, o.W. 

The Final and Special Examinations. 

The Final and Special Examinations were held in London 
from the 27th June to the 4tb July. Of tlio 13 oandidatos 
admitted, 6 passed, and the remaining 7 were relegated. 
The Bucoasaful oaadidatoe are as follows:— 

Gbant : James Lindsay [^periol] ; Church Villa, Northen- 
deji, Hanoheater. 

McLacrlan : CharlrsrJTntdcnt, 1910] ; 23 darondon Roa<l, 
Lewisham, S.E.IS* 

MaDoox : Frank Mnrrall [i7peciW]; 8 Havclook Place, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

ROBBBTSt Evan Wendell {Student, 1914] ; Railway Inn, 
Penolawdd, Swansea. 

Tdbbs! Qrabanra Bnrnell [t9tadent, 1915] : 2 Moore Street, 
Cadogan Square, S.W.3. 

VaaBOV: Oeorge, 32 Conduit Street, WM. 

Special War Exemptions. 

The following Studento eerving witJi the Foroce have 
availed themselves of the “ Special War Exemption ” from 
the Final Examination (partioulars of which are given in 
the JotnaKAii for March) and have applied to be admitted 
ae candidates for Aasooiateebip 

Adams: Captain William Naseby, Ro 3 raI Field Artillery. 
Baobbal : w'rgeani Hope, Royal Army Medici Oorpa. 
BABROwrUFV: Lienteoant Arnold Montague, M.C., Royal 
Engineers. 

Blytb : Sapper Charles Kydd. Royal Engineen. 

Bowbb : Lieutenant Albert Egorton lAwor, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Bbadbhaw : Captain Harold Chalton, Royal Engineers. 
Bboad : Lieutenant Malcolm Cbarlea, Machine Gun Corpa. 
CHAiRur: Captain Bcofamin, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Clabb : CaptiMO Alfred Douglas, Royal fie^bire Regi¬ 
ment. 

CoLB: Edward Robinson Ferdinando, Royal Flying Corpa. 
Cobxill: 2nd lieutenant Laurence Lavery, ^yai Field 
Artilleiy. 

DaXibl: Thomas Llewellyn, Royal Ganieon Artillery. 
Daitmau, : lieutenant James Ambrose, Royal Engineen. 


Diokbbb: Lieutenant Harold John Hugh. Royal Flying 
Corps. 

DocKWOBxn : 2nd Lieutenant Alfred, Royal Engineers. 
Bdwabds: Arthur Trystan, Royal Navy. 

^AK8 i 2ud Lieutenant Thomas Owmanne, Royal Oarri- 
•on Artille^. 

Fabby : Captain Cyril Arthur, Army Service Corps. 
Filkibs : Sergeant Edwin William, Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 

Fibcbam : Captain Edward, M.C., Royal Engineers. 
Oabbbtt : Captain Sidn^ Colston, Royal Fusiliers. 

Gasb : lieutenant John Harold, Royal Qarrison Artillery. 
Qbayj Andrew. Royal Air Force. 

Hays : Lieutenant John Wilson, Royal Engineers. 
Hbalby ; I^oneer Francis Hurst, Royal Engineers. 
Hrbdby : 2Dd Uentenant Morrison, Gordon Highlanders. 

(Relinquished oommission osring to wounds. 
Habbisob : Captain Harry St. John, Yorkahiie Regiment. 
Holdxx : Private William. Royal ^my Medical Corps. 
Eoelssdbqh : Captain Arthur Lindsay, London Regiment. 
HowoBOTT: Lieutenant Gilbert BordetU Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s W.R. Regiment. 

Hudson : lieutenant Philip Sidney, Royal Enmneers. 
Hottok : Captain Arthur James ^tt, Royal Engineers. 
Jambs : lieutenant Oharlea Holloway, I^yal North Lsnoa- 
shiro Regiment. 

Kby : lieutenant William Donald, Royal Field Artillery. 
ICnioht I Shirley, Royal Engineers. (Disohargod through 
wounda received in action.) 

LaBOXTainb : Major Philip Cart do, London Reeimeot. 
Layknobb t Captain Ernest difford, SherwocMl Foresters. 
LiDBrrTBB: Hubert, Voluntary Driver, attached to 
French Army. 

Listbr : Harold Alfred, Royal Army Medical Corjai. 

Loub : Reginald Wilcox, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Maourboob: Lieut. John Eno Miere, Royal Sussex Bagt. 
MoLbak : Captain Oeorge, Royal Engineers. 

Muslims: lieutenantCteoffreyThomas, Royal Engineers. 
Napibb : Lienteoant James, Gordon Uightandeni. 
Pabxaoott : Horace Walter, Army Service Corps. 
l^iLp: Arthur Tbomaa, Royal Engineers. 

Platts : 2ad Lieutenant Perey Oates, Royal Engineers. 
pRBSTWicH: Lanoe-Oorporal Bmest, Royu Enpneers. 
Ratcubb : Fred, York and lianoaster Regiment. 
Rowbtbbb : LiBut. Colin, Graves Registration Unit. 
Samubib : Lieut. Edward Percy Proetor, Royal Engineers. 
Saxok : Lieutenant Frederick Charles, Royal Engineers. 
Shoosmith : Lieutenant Arthur Gordon. Interpreter on 
Staff of Prisoners of War Camp. 

SoiBSONS : Captain Louis Joan Emsmocl Guy de S. C. do. 
daims Commissions. Italy. 

Taylob: lieutenant Rowland Victor, R^ol Engineers. 
Thomson : lient. John Stewart, Royal Field Artillery. 
Tomlinson : Lieut. Lswronoo Digby, Royal Eogincera. 
Tunnabd ] Capt. Henry Bartholomew, Royal Suaaex Regt. 
WaLLaob } Robert Stuart, Staff Offloer in the Fortifloa- 
tions and Worka Dirootorate. 

WurtBUBAD: Percy, West Hiding Regiment 

Special War Examination. 

Tho following have passed the Special War Examination 
arranged for oandldatea who have served with the Forces 
ilnring tbs War [see regulsitions, JouaxALfor March 1918]: 
Davis; Lieut Sydney William, R.E. 

Stxvbnson : Private Raymond Cioisdale, Non-oombatant 
Corps. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Particular* of the Examination of Lioentiaies wishing to 
qualify for FellowBhip may be obtained from the Secretary. 

■ ' ' III,—. .1 

Boa Salk bx OBearM Widow, architsot'i ctMStla well-sesMiwd wood, 
fltted with dreweia. Iregth 5 feet t laebM. breadth t feot t laebes, 
height 1 foot 10 iaahOB. AMo two areUteeft stools, leather teets. £10 
seeepeed.~AppiF *' Bos 1S5,’' 9 Coadait Street W. 




Fig. ]. ThK HtNDOLA. Ha^kl. 


THE VAULTING SYSTEM OP THE HINDOIA MA^AL AT MANDU. 

By K . A, C. Cbeswell, M.R.A.S. 

00KIN6 through the Annual Report of the Archseologioal Survey of India (or 1903, I was 
much struck with the interior of the Hindola Majjal at M&ndQ, which 1 think must possess one 
of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. This building is T-shaped in plan, and 
consists of a great Durbar Hall (Fig. 1), 881 broad and S8I feet Idgh, forming the 

stem, and a cross-piece in two stories. The ground floor of the latter is taken up by passages, store¬ 
rooms, a stairway, and a broad ramp leading to the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a 
glimpse of which is seen through the window over the door at the end of the Durbar Ball. 

As may be seen, the vaulting system of the great Durbar Hall consists of a senes of transverse 
arohes evenly spaced : the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the rooBog between them had 
disappeared as long ago as 1842.* These transverse arches may have been connected either by a 
series of barrel-vaults running at right angles to the axis of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or 
stone. Mr Cousensf suggests that the roof was supported on wooden beams, which have been 
carried off, as has happened in so many buildings at Bijfipfir and other places.** In view of the tremen¬ 
dous abutment provided (Pig. 2) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anythizig 
Hghter than stone. I venture to suggest that it was roofed by a series of barrel-vaults resting on the 
transverse arohes, and my reason for doing so will become clear in the course of this article. 

The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing to the roof 
being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them becomes merely a ourtain wall, 
which may be pierced at will and lateral lighting obtained, as in Gothic Vaulting. With a simple 

* A D«4cnpticn Me Suined OUv e/ Mandoo. By » Sob. 

•Item. Bombej, 1854. (PniM* utM Joae, 1841) See 
16,17. 

Third Seriei, Vel. ZXV. No. U.'-Sepl. IMS. 


f Arduutogical Svney, lUpori, 1903, p. 32 n. 
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barrel-vault running from one end of the hall to 
the other it is veiy difficult to do (his. I shall 
therefore attempt to trace this somewhat unusual 
solution to its earliest type, a type in which this 
potentiality for lateral lighting is not realised, and 
in which the arches, placed seldom more than six or 
seven feet apart, are roofed with stone slabs and 
never vaulted. This primitive type can be traced 
back to the commencement of the Chzistiau era, 
when it is found in Nabataean tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Haurfin (the country lying S.E. of 
Damascus). 

The Nabatseans, who were once thought to 
have been Aramaeans on account of their language, 
have been shown by Ndideke and others to have 
been true Arabs who made use of Aramaic for literary purposes—all their inscriptions are io Aramaic— 
because Arabic had not at that time developed into a Uterary language. Our knowledge of them may 
bo said to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Athenseus 
against them in 812 b.c., previous to which we know prectically nothing about them. At this time 
they were nomads, without agriculture; nevertheless, they were great traders. The first ruler 
(rt/pai'vos') of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, sought refuge in 1G9 b.o.*' 
The Nabatseans got their chance on the fall of the empire of the Ptolemies and the Seleiioids, and their 
kingdom may be said to date from Erotimus, about 110-100 b.c. In 84 b.c. the Nabatiean king 
Aretas III. took Damascus from Antioebus XII.; it was recovered by Herod, 28 b.c., but it again' 
changed hands nineteen years later, being taken by Aretas H'. in 4 b.c. In a.d. 106 the Nabatean 
kingdom, which now oomprised Bostra (HaurSn) and Petra, was converted into a Uoinan province 
(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma, the Homan governor of Syria.'t 

As might be expected, the architecture of the 
Hauiin was governed by loc^ conditions. Like 
the mountains of the Haur&n, the entire region is 
one in which black basalt is the only rock, except 
at its soathernmost extremity, where limestone 
appears as a building stone in the ruins of Kusair 
al-Hallabat.| The country does not produce any 
timber, and this quite material necessity became 
the mother of invention and led to the discovery 
of new constructive methods. Thus the arch, the 
sole means of covering wide spaces, became the 
principal element of construction, and a series of 
parallel arcs supporting ceiling slal» (Fig. 8) served 
to cover most of their haUs.f 

The architecture of this region is divided by 
Butler into five groups :—(1) The Pre-Historic—a 
rough megalithic style without any indication of 

* Umc., t., B. X (H. C.). And^itt ArckiUehm in Byna, 8(«t A. 

t Schunr {G.L Huiory o/ the yabataan Kinft,'Mag pp.B3.64. 

Appendix 11. t<> hifl Hutorv o/t4« Prapfe, Dir. I.,7ol. 2. | De VoguA •S{me <7e*ilral<, tome I., p. 6. 




Fig. 9. Tss BiKDOLA Mahai,: View fbok S.E. 
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date; (2) The Nabatsean ; (8) The Boman ; (4) The Christian ; (6) The Muhammadan. The first 
historical period is the Nabatean, the earliest monument of which that can be accurately dated is 
placed by him e. 60 b.o. It may, of course, have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
a.b. 106, when the Boman period commenced and continued until the timeof Constantine. The Roman 
and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatean remains, but many scattered details of very 
characteristic ornament and numerous inscriptions in Nabatean script remain. 

Butler, like De Vo^6, emphasises the fact that “ the architecture was the most truly lithic that 
the world has ever seen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors and window shutters.”* 
It offers a marked contrast to that of Northern Syria in plan, principles of construction and ornamental 
detmls—in all those things that go to make up style.f For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone 
slabs were employed ; when the width did not exceed 9 feet the space was reduced by^corbela to about 
6 feet, and slabs slightly over this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above 
the corbels to weight them and keep them in their place. T^hen broader spaces were^to be roofed an 
arch was thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the^side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbelling was used 
at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofiuig a space that was very long as well as over 
9 feet in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving a series of transverse supports all 
down the hall. The Druses of the ^auran build their houses in this fashion at the present day. 

Tombs were wholly or partially excavated in the ground and paved, walled, and roofed with stone. 
One of the earliest found is described and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed with arches which support 
slabs (Fig. 4), and eight stele with Nabatean inscriptions were found in it.^ 


Fig. 4 . 

* Baitier, Andeni AreAiieriurt in u. 6&. t Andent AreiiUcturt in Hyria. p. 206 &nd iU. 185. Anothei 

t Batier, AreJiUtelHre and other Arts, p. 310. p. 207, ftlao illivtntK}. 
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Some examples of this form of roofing were published by De Vogti6 fifty years ago. Becently the 
ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expedition, which has published and described 
many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are dated, I have compiled the following list:— 

A.D. 

345. Choroh of Joliaaos at Umm aJ-Jamal.* 

371. Pmtorium at Umm al<Jamal.t 

412. ^af r al>Ba'ik, near tbe weetem border of the aouthem A Greek inscription states that it was built 

in the rei^ of the Ehnporor Aroadius, under the dux Pbih Polsgios, a.d. 412} 

430-1. A wwaU house at ol-MaJdal, in which it occurs on the ground floor.9 

508 (!) Cburob No. 1 at al-UmtAdyah. Inscription gives date which may possibly be s.d. S08.|| 

515. C^urob of S. Geocge at Zor’ah, dated 410 of the £ra of Bosra (« a.d. 515).^ 

572 House of Plavios Sees—a Boman-Nabatman name-^at al-Haiyst. * * 

6^5 Uonaatery of 8. George at Sameh. This date is exceedingly late for a Christian insoription to be found 
m riftt in Syria, as Tallm had been proclaimed and Christian Arabia was on the point of extinction. Bosra, 
however, had not fallen and the country was still under the protection of the Empire, tt 

Let 08 DOW stop a moment to examino the exact raison d^Sire of this roofing system. Being a 
ooontry of stone, tbe people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used it wherever possible. 
Where, however, it was not possible they used the arch, and it may well be asked, why did they not 
make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrel-vault. I think the answer most be that, as they 
were not acquainted with the Mesopotamian method of building a vault without centering by using 
flat bricks in rings sloping backwards at a considerable angle against a head wall, any barrel-vault 
built by them would have required considerable timber for tbe centering—a serious matter. By 
building a series of separate ardies, however, the same piece of centering could be used over and over 
again as soon as one arch had set, thus reducing the timber required to an absolute minimum, and tbeir 
favourite linid method could be used as a final covering. In all these early buildings, however, tbe 
fact that the roof is borne on points of support spaced at regular intervals permits the piercing of the 
ride waDs for lateral lighting. Yet out of the large number of examples—some thirty or forty— 
described by De Vogfl4 and Butler, there are not many in which this opportunity has been realised, 
and even in these oases it has only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small square 
windows pierced at irregular intervals, and not in each bay, being all that is attempted. 

The Persians most have been acquainted with this system at a fairly early date, since it is found 
in the palace built about 50 mfles south of Mosul atHatra!^ j;(or al-Hadr) by theParthians, whosedynasty 
came to an end in A.n. 226. It was left to the keen architectural insight of the Persians' to realise its 
potentialities fully and to carry it to its final development. They were responsible for two innovadons: 
(a) they were the first to use barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to 
place them farther apart, (b) they pierced windows in each of the cortain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dienlafoy saw the ruins of the earliest 
building of this type he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 

This building, known as Tak Bivan or Kout Q&p&n, stands at Karkh. This town, which is known 
in Byriao as KarkhA de Lad&n, was founded by Shapui IL, who died 879 a.x>. Although seen by 
Bawlinson in 1888,$$ it was first surveyed and described by Dieulafoy some thirty years ago.||(| It is 
raised on a sub-basement conneoted with an immense rectangular enclosure, to which it probably 
formed a monumental gateway. In its present state it consists of a gallery about 60 feet long by 
27 feet broad (Fig. 5), whirii originally formed one of the arms of a long hall, the centre of which was 
occupied by a dome. Each arm was spanned by bansverse arches (arcs-doubleaux) brought up level 
and joined by barrel-vaults (formerete). Fig. 6 shows Dieulafoy’s restoration, and Figs. 7 and 8 explain 
* Ancient AreMteefnre in Spria, pp. 173-176. ft Ibid., p. 85. 

t iMi.. pp. 160-166. }} Andiu (Dr. W.), Hatra. DeutBohe Oiien t-GetrilKbAft. 

f Ibid,, pp. 81-S3. WineoBohlfUiohe V^flcDUiohungen, Noa. 9 mmI 21. It 

I pp. 120-122. oooan io Room 15 -hbm Abb. 21 oad 228. 

B Ibid., p. 92 II Journal of the Bapal Oeofraphical Soeuty, Vo). IX, p. 71. 

5 De Tog6A Syrit OtaUraU, tome I., pp. 61,62 ud pkt« 2L ||l| L'Art mtijue de la Peree, tomo V.. pp. 79-87. 

** Botier, Ancient ArdUtecture m Syria, pp. ■'V^, 363. 
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the yaultmg system in detail. The curvature of the 
transverse arches was found to correspond to a 
radius equal to half the width of the hail, hence 
semi-circular arches are shown in the restoration. If 
we bear in mind the restrictions imposed by longi¬ 
tudinal lighting, the very great step forward here 
taken will be re^ed. 

We now come to a building which every writer, 
with the exertion of Professor Max van Ber- 
chem,*basregardeda6Muhammadan. This is ^ufiair 


Fig. 6. Tak Eivan: Rkstorcu Qaluby. 


i. 


Fig. 7. Tax Eivam: Tbaxsvk&hk Action 
OF Vault. 



Kg. A Tax Emx. Kaxkh. 





Tax ErvAK: LOnoitudinal Sacnoi^ 
OF Vault. 


See Journal drslSannU. 1909. pj». 40&-40e. 
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Kg. 9. KufAiB KharInsh ; Tktbrjob <>p AuDiEiftit Hall. 


Kharaneh, uhich stands in the 
country lying east of the Jordan, the 
Moab of the Old Testament, or the 
steppe of Balqa, where so many of the 
Umayyad Khalifs pa^ed a great part 
of their lives. Our vaulting system 
occurs in three halls on the upper floor, 
but, although the transverse arches are 
joined with barrehvaults, windows are 
iiot pierced in the bays (Fig. 9). In this 
respect it is unique among Muhamma¬ 
dan buildings vaulted in this fashion, 
which fact appears to me to lend 
further support to Prof, van Berchem's 
views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of Kharaneh.a fisrmtnus 
ad qwm is fortunately provided by the 


preservation on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Br. 
Moritz,* which runs, "... Amfraaidit and Abd al-MaUk the son of Ubayd wrote it on Monday three 
days remaining from Mu^rram of the year ninety-two ** (a a.d. 710). Dr. Moritz suggests that Abd 
al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid's suite on his return from the visit to Mecca, which be 
made in a.h. 91 (709), mid which is recorded by Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Khar&neb stands ^usair ‘Amrah, flist seen by Professor Musil in 1898, and 
eompEetely surv^ed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna. The feature, of course, which concerns us is the hall, roofed with three barrel-vaults 
resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays between them (Fig. 10), but the unique feature 
of the building is its rich and w^-preserved wall-paintings, which are fortunately combined with 

insoriptimiB enabling us to fix 
its date witiiin very narrow 
limits. The two most import¬ 
ant pictures are one represent¬ 
ing the Khalif enthroned, with 
an Arabic inscription too 
damaged to be deciphered, 
and another—a group of six 
figures — representing the 
enemies of Islam, four of whom 
may be identified by their in¬ 
scriptions as Kaisar (the 
Emperor of Byzantium), 
Boderick (the Ostrogoth), 
Cbosroes (King of Persia) and 
Negus (King of Abyssinia). It 
must therefore have been built 
after a.d. 711, when the Arabs 

Pig. 10. ‘amrah: Sbction or Kalx, sbowjno w^i.T-ptixTiMna. first came in contact with 


Aus^Oft in Jtr Arabia Ptirtea ; MHanfu de la FaeuUi orienialt, ReyrotUA, tome 111., p. 422. 
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Boderick at the battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, ProfetBsor Maal) has brought together 
detailed historical evidence from the KUab d-Aghini And other works to show that it most have 
been built by the Umayyada, who have been shown both by him* and by Lammensf to have been 
real Arabs of the desert, fond of banting, wine, poetry, and the free open-air life, hating towns and 
neglecting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible, Muhammadans in name bat not by 
temperament. Especially was this the case with Walid II., a half-Bedouin, who already, 
when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balqa (Moab) as his dwelling place. He 
combined with this a real craze for building, and the Kiinh ehAgh&ni especially mentions pleasure 
palaces built by him. Professor Musil suggests that just as Tuba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, 
probably corresponds with Agbdaf. so it is probable thatKusair 'Amrah—half bath, half btmting’box 
—must be one of the Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name 
that is modem. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in 750 a.i>., this fixes the other limit. 
Baaing bis opinion on convincing ailments as to the identification of the two remaining figures, which, 
however, I cannot enter into here for want of space, Professor van Bercbem has narrowed down 
the probable date to k.j>. 712-715.{ 

This fixes the date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hamm&m is- 
Sarakh,§ since its plan and dimensions, as wdl as the number and arrangement of its rooms, are almost^ 
identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults restine on transverse arches with 
windows in Uie bays. Just as we have 
already seen in Fig. 10. 

Butler has also published a de¬ 
scription of an exceedingly early 
moeque at Ku^air al-Hal1abat.|i It 
measures 10.10 m. by 11.60 m. and is 
divided by two rows of five arches 
carried on columns and engaged piers 
(Fig. 11). The walls are levelled up 
above the arches, and barrel-vaults 
are turned upon them. He suggests 
that it belongs to the eighth or ninth SEcnon of Mosquh at Kv^air al-Hau.abj(t. 

century. This mosque has a mihrab, 

which be expressly states was built with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the mihrab does 
not go back to the earliest days of Islam, this is important, as it gives us a clue to its date. 
According to Mal^izi. the first to introduce the mihrab. was ‘Umar ibn'Abd al-Aziz when he 
restored the mosque at Medinah by order of the Khalif Walid, a.h. 87-68 (705-706). The mihrab 
was copied from the Christian apse, and for this reason was received with some reluctance by 
Islam—in fact, it is defined as the least holy part of the mosque, and the Im&m is earnestly warned 
not to take up bis station within it.^ In keeping with this statement the exceedingly early mihriib 
in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhai4ir is entirely without decoration, and 
is a simple rectangular recces roofed with a semi-dome set on horizontal brackets; the arcbivolt 
consists of a doable ring of voussoirs. Though the first Egyptian mosque was built by ‘Amr ibn 
a1 if in A.D. 642 it was not given a mihrab until its third enlargement in a.d. 710. The mosque 
at Kosair al-Hallabat must therefore have been built after a.d. 706 at the earliest. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has not a 

* ^ufejr 'Amra, to. 151-160. | Batier. AneieiU AnhUeeturt in Syria. Sect. A. pp. 77. 78. 

t La b&diA d la hira »otu U$ Onaiyadtt: MHan/ju 6e la wid Appendix, pp. xix.zxv, with plan. 

FaevlU orientals, BejfrotUM^ tome IV.. pp. 91-112. \\ laid., pp. 74-77 and Appendix xvii.xix. 

I Journal dot SavonU, 1909. pp. 364-370. ^ Ball (G. H), Palace and Moaque at Vhhai^ir, pp. 147- 
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Pig. 19. UiHAjptB: South Waxl, East Bhd ok Room BS- 


distinotively Muhammadan appearance, and 
we know from ninth-century buildings at 
Samarri, and from the mosque of Ibn-Toltln 
at Cairo (a.d., 876-879), that strong indivi¬ 
duality bad been acquired by that time. 

The last early instance that I shall quote 
occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1906, and by Miss Bell, indepen¬ 
dently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss 
Bell’s Boom 82), in which the windows are not 
pierc^, but simply blocked out (Fig. 12). This 
palace may be placed c. a.d.' 750. 

The hnest and most beautiful example to be 
found in the Middle East is undoubtedly Khan 


Orthma at Bagbd&d (Fig. IS), which will at once be recognised as having the closest possible affinity 
with the Hindola Mabal, indeed it would be difficult to find anywhere two interiors so nearly identical. 
Dieulafoy and General De Beylid* attribute this building to the twelfth century, and Baron von 
Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to the times of the Khalifatef (ended a.d. 1258). 1 find, 

however, that Commander J. F. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 758 (— a.d. 
1856-7). This is the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of whi^ Khan Orthma forms 
part of the endowment. Perhaps the dating inscription may have since disappeared. 

Begarding the date of the Hindola Mabal, Capt. Barnes states § that it cannot be fixed with 

exactitude, as no inscriptions were disoovored daring the repairs, and he had not succeeded in finding a 

specific refOTSQoe'to it in any history. He considers it, however, to be one of the earliest Muhammadan 

buildings at M&ndfi. This is probable for two reasons, (a) its sloping walls which recall fourteenth- 

er of the facing stones bear on their inner 

sides the images of Hindu gods or remains 

of Hindu ornament, while broken images 

were found mixed indiscriminately with 

the rubble core. He suggests that the 

building which it most resembles in its 

sloping walls and decorative features is the 

tomb of Muhammad Tu^ilaq at Delhi 

(d. 1824). However,) do not think we need 

assume that it is quite as old as that. 

Pint, one would expect the style of a 

provincial building to lag some forty or 

fifty yean behind that of the capital; 

secondly, the tomb of Muhammad 

Tughlaq is the very earfiest in Delhi with 

sloping walls; there are several later 

^ examples which may have influenced the 

Ttg. IS. Khan Obthma, Baohi>Si>. „ ^ 

From SArre. BtUf. W.P. £4, Vol. iU.. pj. U. «i. Mandii architect. 


* Fromt et Samorra, p. 33. Reoonlf a£ the Bombej GoTenuMOt, No. XLUI.— New 

t Vom MiUelmur tun PeraUektA Oolf, Bead II., p. 24L Seriee, p. ^5. 

X Memoir on the Promnct of Bafhdod. Sdrcticms from the { Goiuerretjoii et Mendu end DhSr. J. S. ImL, Anntuii 

Report, 1903-4, p. 31. 
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This view receives farther support from the historical evidence. Mandu was finaUj conquered 
bj the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from Delhi until Dilawar Khan 
declared himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessors, Dil&war Kh&n, although he spent several 
months of the year at MandO. resided at Dh&r, and M&ndu only became the capital on the accession of 
Hushang (1405*-1434). Although^Mandu owed most of its splendour to Hushang, we know from 
inscriptions that Dilawar Khan also erected buildings there, viz.: the Tarapur Gate* and the mosque 
named after him. This mosque,! as wdl as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, are both con- 
structed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on historical and arcbseological 
grounds, that the Hindola Mah&^ was probably built in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, either 
by Dilawar Khfin or Hfishang, the chances being in favour of the former. 

Before dosing I give here (Fig. 14) an interesting example of an aiwan vaulted in this fashion.! 
This building stands at Maohi, near Hau/xlar, on the tradaroute through Seistan, and was perhaps built 
about 1600 A.n. 

* Zfttar Hmu, The Ineeriptunu of DhSr.ani Mand^: f Bamaa (Capt. K), Dhar and Mandu: Bonihoy 

S^^graphia Indo-Modemiea, 1909-10, pp. 18,19. BtanA of Vte Ray. Aeiadc doeieiy, VoL XXI., p. 384. 

J Tata (0. P.X Seuiau, pJata to face p. 136. 



Fig. 14. AIWAK in TRB RnKBD Pauack at Hachi, nuab HausdAb. 
ON TUB Tfunc Boutb. 
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CECIL CLAUDE BREWEE. 

In the death of Cecil Brewer we aa arcbitecte have 
suffered a special lews. He hod developed quite 
remarkable powers—a balance of the practical and 
the reflective—but they were necessarily in partial 
abeyance during these last terrific years of war. If 
he had lived and work bad come to him—he was one 
to whom work did come—he certainly would have 
made important contributions to the new era of 
building that must be before us—the Reconstruction 
period. 

It must be more than twenty-five years sbee I first 
knew Brewer, and he seems always to have been the 
same: eager and friendly and possessed of unsus¬ 
pected powers—powers of thinking, of expression, of 
organisation, of drawing, construction and design. 

This note is being written away from all references 
and sources ^ information, but I believe that Mr. 
Dunbar Smith was his partner from the first and that 
their earliest considerable work was the House of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in Bloomsbury. This 
was a very able piece of arrangement and packing of 
parts together. I remember feeling astonished that so 
much “ interior ** could be got into so little space. 
Similar power of planning—in thia case reanange- 
menb—is showu in the Lakes’ dub in Dover Street. 
Again, in Uie plans for reorganiung a large country 
house, which he showed me early this yeskr, the 
greatest skiU appeared in opening oat a congested com¬ 
plex of rooms and of letting light and air into dark 
passages and back staircases. The most accessible 
example of Hr. Brewer’s work is Messrs. Heals’ new 
premises in Tottenham Court Road. Here endless 
problems of planning and lighting must have arisen in 
attaching the new part to the intricate mass of existing 
buildings, but it was done in a most masterly way. 
The frontage is a very sound piece of work: di^fied, 
direct and modem, without affectation of austerity. 

Eight or ten years ago Messrs. Smith & Brewer 
obtained the commission for the Cardiff Museum in 
competition; again there was a skilful solution of 
the highly technical problem. About the same time 
Brewer made a special study of museums, Ubraries and 
picture galleries in Europe. Subsequently he visited 
the United States on a similar errand, the Institute 
granting him the Godwin Bursary as a contribution 
towards the expenses of his inquiry.* He enjoyed 
this visit greatly and made many friends, notably 
with Messrs. Cram and Goodhue, then partners. 
He much appreciated American works, ways and 
persons, and some of his impressions were recorded 
in a Paper read at the Institute on his return .f An 
abundance of valuable obsei^'atdons and reflections 
must, however, remain hidden in his notebooks, and 
I wonder whether it might not he possible from these 
Kources to expand the Institute paper into a book on 

* Mr. Brewer'll oeaofctjov with tlw IncUtote lw(»n b 18M. wbea be 
»a*aw»rde4 tlw Pngte Stodentebip. He wu eVeted Xeltev b ISOS, 
t "Araerlcui HoMon Buildlnip.,” Ji>riurii. R.I.BA.. Itth April 1913. 


public galleries; we badly need books of reference on 
the mam classes of buildings. When we get to work 
again the E.I.B.A. might well make the collection of 
suitable material for this purpose one of its objects. 
A purpose like this would vitalise the Meetings and 
the JoHBMAL. More recently the authorities at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, confided to Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer the preparation of a scheme for the 
extension of that fine work. 

Daring the last few years of his life Mr. Brewer 
gave much of his time to the formation and conduct 
of the Design and Industries Association, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to tiy to foster an appreciation of 
English powers of design, especially for production of 
industri^ wares by machinery. In the ominous 
summer of 1914 an exhibition was organised in Ger¬ 
many to show the advances made in the mechanically 
produced pseudo Arts and Crafts. The German 
Government had kept an observant agent here who 
made a tborongh study of our handiwqrk Arts and 
Crafts exhibitions and, at the time when they were 
being neglected out of existence, his countrymen laid 
hold of ue ideas with the intention of turning them 
to account in German commerce. A Werkbund was 
formed—an association of artists, producers and dis- 
tribntora, to make German goods more attractive in 
an international sense. Professor Neumann, the 
leading economical authority in Germany, gave his 
strong support to the movement, a movement, indeed, 
which romped along leaping and abounding; while, 
so far as I ^ow, no economist of the English sort had 
ever said Arts and Crafts ” or “ Design *’ in his l^e. 
Many of our designen were invited semi-officially to 
come and see that German tradesmen appreciated the 
fact that design was an element in goods which might 
prove of supreme importance. The cost of matenals 
being pretty constant, if a fashion in demand could be 
induct for certain kinds of convenient shapes, taking 
colours and patterns, they would be ready to supply 
such on demand. | 

A small group of friends who visited the exhibition 
(I was not one) were greatly impressed by what they 
saw, and Brewer gave hims^ with generous devotion 
to the formation of the new English Society. He took 
up the duties of Honorary Sectary and for weeks 
together worked at it almost constantly, all the early 
meetings being held at his London residence. As 
obvioutiy disinterested, a giver and not a gainer, 
Brewer was an invaluable asset to the Society. 

Brewer had the international sense also in regard 
to architecture. What was being done in Europe and 
America greatly interested him; for years he had 
known of the German attack ” for the lead in 
architecture, and he wanted to wake us up to this also. 
He had collected a large store of photographs of 
German buildings, and some months after the war 
torrent was released he arranged for a lecture on them 
at the Association. He invited—or ordered—me to 
prepare the words while he supplied the lantern slides. 
It suited his method of propaganda that someone else 
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should be the voice, but the desugn was his, and be 
spoke admirably in the following discussion. His 
debating accomplishments were among roy surpraes. 

As an architect he had the sense of public service 
and he firmly seized the principles that fitness for 
function,” “ adequate finish ” and “ quality for 
price,” texts of the new Association, should be 
brought to bear in architectural designing wnth all 
their implications. He early saw the feeble futility' of 
“ period designing.” 

All the time I have known him he was delicate and 
subject to attaches of severe illness—rheumatic fevers, 
pleurisy, and then heart weakness. We, his friends, 
got to thiidc that illness was just his way of living. 
He recuperated so quickly and his spirits so soon 
rekindled that only Us guarding wife can have con¬ 
stantly realised how serious it all was. He was slight, 
youthiul-looking, and for long an invalid: it is 
difficult to think of Cecil Brewer as a leadci^yet he 
led. The end may be told in the words of a letter from 
another architect friend : ” Cecil Brewer passed away 
on Saturday the 10th. He had suddenly become 
weaker about a week before, but they thought^-as he 
did himself at first—^that he might get over it; but it 
was otherwise ordained, and he faced the ineviteble 
with great courage and fearlessness and simply went 
over peacefully and quietly. He was conscioxis almost 
to the last. He is another bright, clever spirit that has 
left us before his energies flagj^. In fact, it was that 
restless energy of his that exhausted his remaining 
strength : in the end his mind could not rest and it 
wore his feeble body out. We are all very sorry and 
WA shall miss him very much.” All his friend will 
indeed miss him very much ; he was a gallant man. 
25ih Auguat. 1918. W. R. Letraby [/.]. 


WAR MEMORIALS : PLEA FOR ERECTION 
OF IDEAL SCHEMES. 

By the Rt. Hon. Rtr Alfred Mono, Bart., M.P., 
First Commissioner of H.M. Works. 

IFtom the Poll MaU OatetU, 26 Aug. 1918.] 

1 have no doubt that the subject of war memorials 
is one to which more and more public attention will 
be directed in the concluding stages of the war. 

The national desire to commemorate in a smtable 
manner the sacrifices which have been made those 
who laid down thei r lives for their coimtry is universal. 
Great the cau.se was and great the sacrifice has been, 
so the memorials should be great in the real sense of 
the word—not necessarily in magnitude, but in 
beauty. It will be very unfortunate if, when victory 
comes, the country is to be covered by the ait of the 
monumental mason, only too familiar in our grave¬ 
yards, with the forms of war monument atr^itics 
with which Germany covered herself after 1870. 

There is, however, to my mind, a great danger to be 
avoided when the erection of the war memorials is 


being considered. The danger is that all who are 
philanthropically inclined will immediately apply 
their wealth to what they regard as suitable war 
memorials. The tendency to confuse philanthropy, 
utility, and art is so often disastrous to the production 
of something really fine. Wings of hospitals, baths, 
libraries, etc., etc., all excellent civic objects which 
require maintenance, do not for that reason become 
memorials of a great historic event or suitable emblems 
of the great sacrifices that have been made. 'We must 
see that whatever form war memorials take—and 
they will assunje many forms—^they shall really make 
plain to all generations and to all }jeople for what 
purpose they were erected and what they com¬ 
memorate. 

A war is being fought for a great ideal—the liberty 
of the world—and the memorials must succeed in 
embodying this idea). Of course, locality, site, sur¬ 
roundings, and loi'a] associations mast all be carefully 
regarded. It might be poasiblo to have some central 
idea on the lines, perhaps, of beautiful market crosses, 
which are to be seen in many of the older towns. To 
attempt by such means to obtain a united scheme 
emblematic of the universal sacrifice of the nation ia 
stereotyped form could, or should, be adopted. Hie 
Royal Academy receniiy bad a conference on this 
subject, in which I took part, and have, I believe, 
formed a very strong committee of eminent architects 
and sculptors, who will he prepared to assist in an 
advisory capacity local authorities and others con¬ 
templating the erection of war memorials. This is 
undoubte^y a movement entirely in the right direc¬ 
tion, for it will enable the best geniuses of our time to 
find real expression and to prevent any flagrant 
breach of taste being perpetrated. A Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament has already been considering 
the question of a war memorial to be erected to its 
fallen members and members' sons, to the officials of 
both Houses of Parliament, and their sons also. The 
commission for the memorial has been entrusted to 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, M.'V’.O., A.R.A., and wUl be 
placed under the great window jnst inside the public 
entrance to the House of Commons, and fadng West¬ 
minster Hall. 

Of course, the Imperial War Museum, when it 
comes to be erected, and the other museums through¬ 
out the country, such as that to be established in 
Scotland, will naturally of themselves he permanent 
records of the great endeavour of the nation, for 
enclosed a'ithin their walls will be a perpetual remem¬ 
brance of the activities of the coirntry during the war. 
While not in themselves symbolic moniuuente of the 
war, but rather illustrations of the events to commemo¬ 
rate all that has been suffered and endured, the 
buildings will lend themselves very naturally to cum- 
bination with monuments of a sculptural character. 
In fact, the combination would be an ideal to be 
achieved—the artist expreasing in the monument in 
the most beautiful form the symboled essence of all 
the great sacrifices made for the trinmphant victory. 
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the building containing rtiprcscntations of all that haa 
contributed to make Wctor^ possible. 

I feel certain that to this almost sacred question 
eameat and reverent oonsiduration will be given, and 
that neither artistic efforts nor the means to carry 
them out'will be stinted when the time comes; and I 
have little doubt that the country will demand from 
the (Jovemment some great national monument which 
will express to all time and generations its profound 
gratitude and devotion to those countless numbers 
who gladly gave their lives that it could live. 


REVIEWS. 

CEMENTS AND PLASTERS. 

StOing of Cement* aiwt PUuiera. Tmtaeiiona of lie 
Faraday Sociotg, FoL X/F.. Fort I, 1918. 8i)o. 6*. 6(t. 
net. [Faradag Sooiotg, 8S Victoria Street, WetlninaUr.'] 

Sinoe its introdnotion in 1850, Portland cement has 
beoome one of the most imp<»t>ant of structural 
materials. The effect of persistent mechanical 
testing and improvements in grinding and burning 
has be^ that the conditions necessary for securing a 
high and uniform quali^ are well understood. The 
general adoptiou of a standard speciffcation in recent 
years has tended to cheapness and trustworthiness. 
Meanwhile the ohemistry of cements has made slower 
progress aud there is oontroversy as to fundamental 
points in the theory of the oauses of setting. Pre¬ 
vented from initiatiiig a reaearoh by the ciroumstanoes 
of the time, the Faraday Society secured a valuable 
series of papers by some of the oldef authorities on the 
ohenwtry of cements. It would not be becoming in 
one who is not a chemist to intervene in the dispute, 
especiaUj as some of those who took part in the dis¬ 
cussion declared themselves to be neutrals. But a 
rough indication can be given of the nature of the 
oontroversy. 

It is agreed that the setting of the simf^ez cements, 
such as plaster of Paris, is essentially a recombination 
with water of the dehydrated gypsum and the forma¬ 
tion of a mass of interlacing crystals. The constitu¬ 
tion of other cements, such as Portland ooment, is 
much more complex, and about them there is a differ¬ 
ence of view, f^fessor H. le Chatelier is the advocate 
of a crystalline theory of setting. He supposes the 
anhydrous constituents of burned cement in contact 
with water, to be more soluble than the same 
hydrated compounds. Hence when mixed with 
water they form a supersaturated solution from 
which the hydrated compounds rapidly crystallise. 
As this liberates water the action is progressive. 
The entanglement of the crystals caus« the solidity 
of the mass. Mr. Rani^, of the Geophyucal 
Laboratory, U.8.A., where extensive researches have 
been made, and others, attribute great importance to 
the formation in setting of amorphous colloidal mate¬ 
rial cementing the individual grains together. His 
view is that the tiicalcic silicate hardens and develops 
the greatest strength in a limited time due to the gela¬ 


tinous hydrated silica released when this compound is 
mixed with water. 

In a paper by Mr. Blount the methods of detenmn- 
ing setting time are discussed and it is pointed out 
that setting time is ueceasarily observed in neat 
cement but that this is only obscurely related to 
setting time of concrete. 

M. Deny and Hr. Lewis described tests on the addi¬ 
tion of slag to cement, and contended that 30 per oent. 
of slag regulates the setting time and improves the 
strength. But Mr. West and others in the discussion 
consider the addition of slag to be in general disad¬ 
vantageous and in some cases dangerous. 

In a paper by Mr. Dibdin an account is given of 
work done for the Science Committee of the R.LB.A. 
on the composition and strength of mortars. Ancient 
mortars contained a la^r proportion of lime than is 
permissible in modem practice. The early builders 
used a ratio of Hme to aggregate of 1 : 2, and he 
deducee that the rush after economy is responsible for 
a falling off in quality. Further, in some cases it was 
found that, contrary to ordinary precepts, an advant¬ 
age was gained by adding a proportion of clay. 

In an interesting discussion various results of j^ac- 
tical experience were described. Mr. CarCe stated 
that the mortar used by Sir Christopher 'Wien at St. 
Paul’s was extraordinanly good, otherwise the struc¬ 
ture would have been in jeopardy, but that he de¬ 
pended too much on the strength of the mortar. He 
also gave instances of the danger from expantion of 
cement, a danger which should not be present with 
modern cement. Mr. Carde expressed the opinion 
that the ordinary and casual use of cement by local 
builders in repairing old buildings is dangerous. He 
now refuses to allow cement to be used in ancient 
buildings where the face of the cement is ejqposed to 
the atmosphere. 

As to the use of slag, Mr. Davis stated that some 
contractors found it oneaper in the end to pay the 
price of unadulterated cement than to contend with 
the delays in hardemng which often attend the use of 
cements adulterated with slag. 

W. C. Unwin [Hon. A.]. 

“ THE ^UAGB IN THE VALLEY.” 

Bui 1 * 1 ^ tilttorg anti Romaric*. M.Z>. 967-1916. By 
Bdwi% T. EaB, F.Ji.I.B.A., an R»Mt» nnd CdUgo 
Oovernor of ** AUeyn'e OoUege of Chd'e Gi/L" Soo. 
Land. 1917. [Bietere A Son, Ltd., Charitr'^Slrtci, 

At the foot of the northern slopes of the Sydenham 
and Norwood hills lies the hamlet of Dulwich. 
Though but five miles from Charing Gross, and not¬ 
withstanding considerable changes and development 
during the last fifty years, it retains much of its 
original rural character and old-worid pictuzesque- 
ness. The woodlands and groves of I>olwioh and the 
immediate neighbourhood are the legacy of centuries; 
many of its houses, with their deli^tM old gardens, 
have been the homes of generations; its quaint 
village street, with the group of buildinge com- 
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prising the old CoUege and cbapd, and the picture 
gallery, are reminiscent of past ages; the Toll- 
hoose and gate, still in being on the road now known 
aa CoUege Koad, have existed for over a century, 
and within short distance of it stood by the roadside 
a mill, adjacent to a large pond, and amidst a group 
of ancient brick and weather-boarded cottages. 
The mill has gone, but the pond, stiU known as 
“ The Mill Pond,” and some of the cottages remain. 
The Pilgrim Way to Canterbury lay through Dulwich, 
and its track is marked to-day by one of the principal 
roads, which until recent years was a wooded lane, 
winding through meadows, bounded by hedgerows, 
and with a running brook by its side. 

The Manor of Dulwich has a history dating hack 
to A.D. 967, when it was owned by King h^gar, after¬ 
wards by Earl Harold, William the Conqueror, and 
a succession of kings until, under Henry VIII., it 
passed into private hands, and in 1605 was purcha^ 
by Edward Alleyn, an eminent actor, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, and propnetoi of various theatres on 
the south of the Thames. In Dulwich he founded 
“ Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift.” It is to-day better 
known as Dulwich College, and holds a high place 
amongst the great public schools of England. 

Of this history, carried down to present times, Mr. 
HaU writes in concise and interesting narrative in the 
book under review. The scope and aim the book 
are best described in the author’s own words— 
viz., “ to give in outline the history of the intimate 
connection of Dulwich with the Crown, the Church, 
and with other parts of London; of the origin and 
growth of the great education^ foundation with 
which its name is identified, and the atmosphere in 
which it was ‘conceived ” ; also some impressions of 
the locality, its architecture and its picture gallery. 

As an I^tates and College Governor, Mr. Hall has 
an intimate knowledge of his subject, and a keen 
interest in it. He hM had special opportunities of 
reference to authorities and origiiim records—of 
which he appears to have industriously availed him¬ 
self, to the advantage and edification of his readers. 

In conneorion with the subject of the building of 
the old College it is intereeting to learn that Alleyii— 
notwithstanding his peisonri intimacy with Inigo 
Jones—elected to be own architect. A touch of 
piquancy is found in the sequel as recorded in the 
ancient chronicles, wherein it is found that within a 
few years of the completion of the building ”the 
steeple fell and the Tower had to be replaced.” And 
a little later a wing had fallen, and haa to be rebuilt. 
And yet a little later, “ Ye porch with ye Treasu^ 
Chamber, etc., tumbl^ doun to ye ground.” Herein 
surely lies a moral which every architect will cordially 
endorse. 

The picture gallery attached to the old College was 
design^ by Sir John Soane, and was erected for the 
purpose of housing and exhibiting the valuable collec¬ 
tion of pictures which by extraominary good fortune 
had oome into the possession of the College. The 


collection comprises works of many of the old masters, 
and some of the finest examples of the Dutch, Flemish 
and Spanish schools. How the collection was ao- 
uired is narrated in this book, and photographic repro- 
uctions of several of the pictures are added, together 
with views of subjects of interest in the locality. 

The name of Dulwich is dear to a very la^e com¬ 
munity—^the thousands who, as scholars, have passed 
from the CoUege andschools connected with the founda¬ 
tion to careers throughout the world; others coining 
from all parts of the world to visit the picture gallery; 
and yet others who, rither as residents or as visitors, 
have Imown the hamlet and its neighbourhood. For 
these, and for all who are interested in topographical 
histofy and the development of Greater ^ndon— 
and,indeed, for readers in general—^this little book will 
have an interest and will be warmly welcomed. 

A misprint occurs on page 20, whereby the date of 
the conveyance of the lands and buildings by Alleyn 
to the Colley is stated as “ 1630 ” ; it should be 1620. 
The error will doubtless be corrected in future issues. 

Wm. H. ATKIN.BERBYj[F.]. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Statutory Exasunations. 

To the SiUOTt JoURKAL R.I.Bj^.,— 

Sm,—The Joubkal for August contains a letter 
from ” Old Surveyor ” suggesting that architects 
should ” go in for District Surveyomhips in London.” 
The position of District Surveyor, however, is by no 
means an enviable one at the present time, when the 
total gross receipts of ail the districts have fallen to 
considerably less than half of what they were before 
the war, and are still continuing to fall. District 
Surveyors are, as a class, even mote seriously affected 
than other architects by the war. The latter can 
close their offices, and obtrin other more or less 
lucrative appointments ; whereas the District Sur¬ 
veyor cannot engage in other work, but must keep 
hia office open at his own expense for the benefit (ri 
the public. Several District ourveyois have recently 
resigned their appointments, in some cases because 
the expenses excei^ed the recripts, in others because 
the amsil balanoe left after paying their expenses was 
not worth the trouble and responsibility involved. 
It should also be remembered that thirty years ago 
(the time to which your correspondent refers) the 
District Surveyor enjoyed private practice—a right 
now denied to him.—^Yours faithfully, 

” A District SunviyoB.” 

A letter to the same effect has been received from 
another District Surveyor, who adds: ” I agree, 
however, that young arc^tecte, say under 40, would 
be very wise to pass the qualifying examination, if 
only for the real inright into the Building Acts and 
oonstruction (especially feiro-concrete construotioo as 
embraced in the Act of 1909) that tTuut be acquired 
before they can qualify for the appointment. 
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** After all no one can sec the future, and no architect 
could fail to add greatly to his knowledge by tackling 
the examination and making hintsolf qualified.” 


PriaoQcrs of War: Opportunities for Study. 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. Arthur Keen 
[/.J, Hon. Setuetarj’ of the Board of Architectural 
Education, to a prisoner of war in Germany anxious 
to utilise his o])portunitie8 forstudy whilst in captivity, 
gives infornxation that may be useful to other archi¬ 
tectural students similarly situated:— 

Dear Sir, —Your letter of 7th September on the 
subjoct of Prisoners of War and their studies for the 
Institute Examinations has been handed to me, and 1 
am glad to be able to give you the following infonna- 
tion. Any prisoner of war who wants books or 
materials for carrying on his studies can get them by 
applying to Sir Alfred T. Davies, Horn Director. 
Pir^nets of War Scheme (Educational), Victoria and 
Albert Mxiseum, London, S.W.7. The Board of 
Architectural Education is prepared to take a very 
sympathetic view of any efforts made by prisoners of 
war in connexion with their admission to the Insti¬ 
tute, and 1 think you may tell any you are interested 
in that if they would like to put before the Board a 
little outliite of the work which they tbintr they 
could do in the prison camp, as a substitute for the 
ordinary examination, it would have very careful and 
probably favourable consideration. 1 see no reason 
why a man should not, for instance, write a very 
capable thens on almost any subject if he had access 
to a few books of the tight kind, and he could pro¬ 
bably make designs for some subject that could be 
dealt with on comparatively small sheets of paper. 
At Euhleben there is a regular system of University 
education, and T believe that about 200 men are 
actir^ as professors or instructors in various sobjecte. 
The matriculation and Board of Trade examinations 
have actually been conducted in the camp, and 
students have passed them. It occurs to me to suggest 
that some of these professors would very willingly 
set paf>ers, say, in mathematics, hygiene, or other 
subjects, which the Board would be quite willing to 
recognise. I think that educational work is also 
going on in other camps. As far as admission to the 
Institute is concerned, you probably know that men 
who have served with the Colours are admitted if they 
have passed the Intermediate Examination or have 
been exempted, and in the case of others a Special 
War Examination has been set up to take the place 
of the ordinary one.—Yours very truly, 

Arthur Ebbk. 


The Derdopmeat of Btnnia|:haiii.—We are aaked to 
mention that oopiee of Mr. William Haywood's book. Th* 
2>*vtU>pmen{ of Birmingham, reviewed in tko last issue, are 
to be had from Balsfo^’s. 94 High Holbom. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The R.I.B.A. Record oS Honour: Fifty-fifth List 
FaUen in the War. 

Gablr, Lieut. Jambs Sydney, Royal Garrison Artil¬ 
lery [Associate. Died on 6th September from 
an accidental gunshot wound. 

Hartmann, Lieut. Gharlbs Herbert, RoyaJ West 
Eeiit ^giment [Aesociate\ Killed in action on 
2nd July. 

Lieut Hartmann, who was elected Aasooiate of the 
Institute ia 1914, was the younger aoa of Hr. and Mni. 
Augustus Hartmann, of 14, Kensington Square, W. (for¬ 
merly of Weybridge, Surrey). He was educated at Ban- 
stead «md Charterhouse, afterwards studying arohltectaio 
at tbe ESoole dee Beauz-Aits, Paris, and with the late John 
Belcher, R.A., in London. On the outbreak of war bo 
joined tbe Ar^ta' Rifles, and anbsequently obtained his 
oommission in tbe Royal West Kent Regiment. He was re¬ 
ported miaaiag on 2nd July last, and is now known to have 
oeen killed in action on that date. He took pari in a sue- 
oessful attack on 30th June, gaining tbe enemy trenches, 
and, on these being lost two days later, he at onoe organised 
a ooonter-attaek. in which he was last seen leading tus men. 
His oomnandiog officer writes “iHe hsd nei oeen with 
us long, but had already gained many friends, and I feel we 
have iMt a very good omot'v.” 

Chalklby, Lieut. Thomas Hrnry, Machine Gun 
Corps [iSfudenf]. Killed in action at Croiselles 
on 29th August. 

Lieut. Chalkley, who was boro in 1885, served his articles 
with Mr. C. G. Boutober, and was afterwards in the ofBoo of 
Mr. W. Campbell Jones [F.j. He offered himself for service 
at tbe outbreak of war and aubeequentJy, but was rejected 
four times, and finally was accepted in March, 19lA He 
was grauted a ebmmlssion in the Machine Guo Corps in 
September, 1917. Ho was in the Oambrai advance last 
November and had been in much haayy fighting this year. 

** A good officer and a good man.” his dolonel writes ; ” bo 
ia a very great lose, and wo shall miss him so much.” 

Disdnetione. 

Halley, Capt. J. M., K.E. Mentioned in dispatches 
and promoted Major. 

Serving with the Forces. 

Intiniatiou has been received that tbe following ate 
serving, bringing the total, aa &r as information has 
reacht^ the Institute, to 79 FHIows. 540 Associates, 
336 LkentUtes, and 300 Students:— 
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Associates. 

P&rkiosoQ, C- E. L.. Ueat.. D.O.R.E. 

Msosfieid, Ledie, Offioets' Osdot Wing. RoyiU Air Force. 
Spencer. Thos., Lieat.. Roysl Air Force. 

Jefferies. K. George. Royal Marine Engineers. 

IjCBKTIATeS. 

Wright, 0., 2nd licut.. A.S.C. 

Madgin. A. J.. 2nd Lieat.. A.S.C. 

Powia. a. P., 3rd A.M.. R.A.F. 

ProMoffOMg. 

Gordon. Corpora) B. M. [A.], to 2nd Ueot., R.E. 

Bulmer. F. H. [A.], to ind Lieat., R.liL. from R.A.M.C. 
Hymmonde, 2nd Lieut. W. TA.], to Lieut., C.E.R.B. 
Brittan, ind Lieut, Harold william [A.], to Lieut., Worces* 
tershire Regiment. 

Ellison. Lieat. R. Kitching [LiVentfair]. to Captain. 
R.A.U.C.. Sanitary Section. 

Committee for the Fine Arts at Oxford Umrersity. 

An important statute has been promnlgated in Congre¬ 
gation at Oxford Univenuty constituting a " Committee 
for the fine Arts.'' The statute was proposed, on behalf 
of the Genera] Board of FaouHiea, by ^feasor Arthur 
Thomson, who pointed out that its purpose was to promote 
an interest in the Fine Arts and to derelop their study 
within the UniTenity. 

The Committee is made up of ex o^io members, elected 
Minibers, and co-opted members. The ex offido memben 
include tbe Vioe-Cbancellor and Proctors, the 81ade Pro- 
feeeor of fine Art, the Linooln and Merton Profeesor 
Archmotogy and Art, the Keeper of the Art GaQsriee, the 
Keeper of the Antiqoarium. the Ruskin Master of Draw¬ 
ing, the Curator of the Ktt Rivera Museum, and the 
Keeper of the ^pe CoUection of Engravings. The elected 
memben, four in number, are elected by the Boards of the 
Fa^ultiee of Litera Humaniorea, Modem History, Medisval 
and Modem Languages, and Natural Sdenoe respectively. 
A further six ad^tional members may be co-opted. T^ 
elected and oo-opted memben of the Committee need not 
Iks inemlierR of the University, an option which 
tlis means whereby the Cnivenity may be 
brought more intimately in touch with profeauonal and 
expert opinion. 

The University has vested this Committee with certain 
powers and duties, amongst which may be noted the 
“ power to make arrangements for lectures and courses of 
instruction to be given within the University, on the Fine 
.4rts or subjects pertuning thereto." The Committee has 
power, if it thinks fit, to submit to the General Board of 
the Faculties " proposals for the institution of a Diplmna or 
CertificateB in the subjects under its control or for the 
promotion of them subjects by the introduction of other 
appropriate University examinations." 

The view taken by the promoters of the Statute was that 
tbe University should concern itself mainly with the oal- 
tural aspects of Art as distinct from its profosaonal and 
technical roqmrements—in other words, ^at tbe Univer¬ 
sity should provide such oouFses, historical, theoretical, 
and philosophical, as would serve not only as an introduc¬ 
tion to tbe study of Art, but would tend towards a better 
appreciation of tbe aims and object of Art amongst edu¬ 
cated people. It is considoted that such instruction on 
broad hnos is bound to be useful to thoee wbo are ultimately 
to take up some branch of Art professionally, or in any way 
to intereH themselves with seriousnoM in its study and 


advancement, for it would tend to widen and deepen their 
outlook upon Art as a vital element in any oivili^ com¬ 
munity, and thus to link up together its various branches 
into a close and healthy r^ation with one another. 

For these reasons, and anxious to get as much as possible 
into touch with the principal centres of artistic prsotioe 
and influence throughout tbe oountry, the Oommittee has 
appointed a sob-oommittee to make inquiries and collect 
i^oimation as to bow best tbe University can promote tbe 
interests of Art by such means as appropriately lie within 
its domain. 

Unfortunately the financial resources of the University 
are likely for some time to come to be extremely limited, 
but it ia possible that by the adoption of a co-operative 
policy ways and means may be found, either by private 
benefaction or individual help, to give effect to a w^-oon- 
ndered and effective scheme. 

Housing of the Working Classes in Scotland: 

Scottish Institute’s Competithw. 

In view of the Government's proposal to assist louai 
authoritiee after tbe war to pro\ide boaiee for tbe working 
classes, the Institute of Scottish Architects approached tl^ 
Local Government Board for Scotlauid, suggesting tht* 
holding of an architectural competition fonuulatcd in xuch 
manner that there might be placed at the disposal of local 
authorities the best ^vice for designing suitable types of 
houses laid out and grouped in tlie most approved form 
w'Hh due regard to economy. The proposal was favour¬ 
ably receiv^, and the Bo^ have now authorised tbe 
Scottish Institute to promote such a competition under 
which architects may submit designs for various types of 
houses with lay-out plans showing the dispoaition and 
grouiung. The conditions have been drawn up, and copies 
may be obtained from the Secretaiy, 128, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Tbe competition, which is open to any British subject, 
is divided into three eoctiona. The first two sections are 
for lay-out plans accompanied by dedgns of the types of 
housee described below, Tbe third section is for the 
design of cottages for rural areas without a lay-out plan. 
The selection of designs in aooordanoe with their meritii 
will be made by a committee of solection appointed by 
the Local Government Board and consisting of Sir John 
J. Burnet, Mr. A. K. Paterson. Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. James Tbomsoii. 

A panel of architeots whose designs are approved by the 
committee will be formed, and a Ust of tbe namcK on th<' 
panel will be furnished to local aathmitie« preparing h«nui- 
ing schemes, with a recommendation from the Local 
Clovernmcnt Board that architects from the panel should 
be appointed to advise in canynng out such scbemciK. It 
is the intention of tbe Board that to tbe names thus 
selected they shall add. In consultation with the Institute 
of Scottish Architects and subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Selection, the names of arohiteeta whom they 
consider to be qualified wbo have not taken part in the 
competition owing to the fact that they are at prenent 
serving in H.M. Fmces, or for other reason.^. Premiums 
to tbe total value £725 will be awarded for tbe most 
meritorious designs submitted. 

In Section 1. housee of the four following types arc 
asked for 'Type (a). Living room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, in two storeys; Typo (6), Living room, scullery, 
and thn« bedrooms, one of which is to Iw on the ground 
floor and suitable for use as a parlour, in two storeys; 
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Type (c)« Livuig kmkq, eoolleiy, perloar, and throe bed¬ 
rooms, in two Btoreys; Type (<0» Two-stcNrey flats, oonsist- 
ing of liTiog room, soullexy, and two or three bedrooms, 
with an independent oatranoe, the stairs to the upper flats 
being inside. 

Seotion H. is for a aobeme tenement booses oonedsting 
of two types of houses with the following aooommodation: 
••-Type {a), liTing room, scoUery, and two bedrooms; 
Type (hb Living room, scoUeiy, and three bedrooms. 
Adequate wash-house acoommodation, drying greens, 
front smd book gardens, children’s playgrounds, Ac., mnsi 
be provided. 

Section III. is for a design of a cottage of one storey 
oont^ning living room, soullery, and two bedrooms. 

Designs must be delivered nob later than 30th Novem¬ 
ber, 1018. Competiton’ questions must be in the bands 
of the Secretary of the Stmtiish Institute not later than 
30th S^itember, 1918. 


Davis; All Saints’ Church, Norfolk Square, London i 
vicarage and schools at Busbridge, and various works 
of restoration at Saxby, Botherfield, Witley, and 
Wickhambreuz churches, and Qodalming Parish 
Church. He was the architect of various houses in 
GHoucestershire, Surrey, Essex, and Hants, his most 
recent work being the restoration of Borde HUl, Cuok> 
field, Sussex, for Colonel Stephenson Clarke. He 
took an active part in the work of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, being non. secretary for Surrey, and serving 
on the Council for forty-two years. He was the 
author of OH CoUagtandVometHc AtchUeUwt tn 8.W. 
Surrey (Guildford, 1689) and other works, and con¬ 
tributed to the Transactions of the Institute a Paper 
00 the '* Auditorium of a Theatre,” and Notes on 
Cottage Architecture ” [JousNan, Yol. lY., Srdseries]. 


“The Ardixtect": Desig:ns for a Title-piece. 

The proprietors of The Archited wish to obtain 
designs for a new title-piece for their front page and 
invite designs from the students of the various archi¬ 
tectural schools under the following conditions;— 

Designs to be drawn in pen and ink, and to be 
1 foot 2 inches long by inches deep (twioe the size 
of the actual headi^. designs to be sent to the 
ESditor of The Arohiteai, ImTOrial Buildings, Ludwte 
Circus, London, E.C., on or oefore the 7th December. 

The designs to be on white paper and to be sent 
rolled with a sealed letter containing the name and 
address of the desgner, which will be opened after the 
award is made. lettering to be ” The Arobiteot,” 
and under it in smaller ^pe ^ A Journal of Stmotoi^ 
and Decorative Art.” 

From the designs so submitted the proprietors and 
their editor will select seven designs and will award 
the following premiums:— 

For the saleoted design, 7 guineas. 

For the second, 3 guineas. 

For the next bMt five designs, 1 guinea each. 

They will also publish the accepted design and some 
of the others in The Artihiteety and will arrange.if 
possible for the exhibition of the designs suhmittM. 


OBITUARY. 

Ralph NeviU, F.S.A., of Clifton House, Castle 
Hill, Guildford, whose death was recently announced 
at the age of seventy-two, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1870, Fellow in 1877, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1909. He served his 
articles with Six G. Gilbert Scott, and remained with 
him for some years as assistant. He started piactioe 
in Godaiming, and afterwards had offices in London, 
first in New ]^nd Street and later in Chancery Lane. 
Among bis works are houses for Sir Henry J. Holland, 
Mr. I. H. Foster, and Hr. W. B. Lushingtem; Snow- 
denham Hall, Bramley, Surrey, for Mr. Robert 
Courage; Witmead, near Farnham, Surrey, for Colonel 



The late F. R. Farrow. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher [F.] writes:— 1 should like 
to add one word ah to the loss the profession has 
suffered owing to the death of my old friend, Frederic 
R. Farrow. Mr. Percy Marks, in the July number of 
the Journal, gave a very ^mpatketio outline of 
Mr. Farrow’s career, to which I could add littie of 
in erest. I first met Frederic Farrow when preparing 
many years ago for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. He was 
then in Craven Street, Strand, and his olasses ineiuded 
a large proportion of the students of the day. 1 little 
thought that I should be associated with him later on 
in thu kind of work, but that came about through my 
ooDuection with King’s College. A man of vast and 
varied information, he was always willing to place his 
stores of knowledge at the disposal of his younger 
brethren. He was a true friend, and a number of 
architects, both omon^t the older and younger 
members, wiD feel that in his passing they have lost a 
sympathetic coufrire. . . _ 


NOTICES. 


The Asaociatesbip: Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 

The Coonoil have mnted the fonowing tempore^ con- 
oeecions to Btadents R.I.B.A and others serving with the 
Forooe who dedn to qaslily for Aseoeisteship R!1.B.A. 

(A) Bpedd War Sxtm^on for “ Siudenta R.I.B.A’* 
who have served in the Forces. 

(B) Special IFarksarntnoltonforpononillOteligiblsfor, 
or deauroos of availing themselres oi (A), who have served 
in the Poroea. 

Fall partionlars of the above may he had from the Secre¬ 
tary. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Partioolan of the ExaminatioD of Lioentiatea wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained froxp the Secre¬ 
tary. The next lamination will be held in Janoary. 

The Statutory Ezamiaatioas. 

Examinations of oaodidates wishing to qualify for the 
position of District Surveyor under the London County 
Oonncil or Building Surveyor under Local Antborities wul 
be held by the loatitute on 28rd, 24th, and 25th October. 
Applieations must be sent in to Uie Seoretaiy B.I.B.A., by 
9tb October. 
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Please help ua to keep the book 
clean, and moving. 
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